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PREFACE 

The  drcumstances  attending  the  composition  and 
publication,  of  the  present  work  have  thrown  upon 
me  the  duty  of  furnishing  it  with  a  preface  explaining 
its  object  and  scope. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to 
collect  into  a  Book  of  Malay  Folklore  all  that  seemed 
to  him  most  typical  of  the  subject  amongst  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  materials,  some  of  which  lay 
scattered  in  the  pages  of  various  other  works,  others 
in  unpublished  native  manuscripts,  and  much  in  notes 
made  by  him  personally  of  what  he  had  observed 
during  several  years  spent  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
principally  in  the  State  of  Selangor.  The  book  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  or  complete  treatise, 
but  rather,  as  its  title  indicates,  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Folklore,  Popular  Religion,  and  Magic  as 
understood  among  the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula. 

It  should  be  superfluous,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
defend  such  studies  as  these  from  the  criticisms  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  against  them. 
I  remember  my  old  friend  and  former  teacher.  Wan 
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'Abdullah,  a  Singapore  Malay  of  Trengganu  extrac- 
tion and  Arab  descent,  a  devout  and  learned  Muham- 
madan  and  a  most  charming  man,  objecting  to  them 
on  the  grounds,  first,  that  they  were  useless,  and, 
secondly,  which,  as  he  emphatically  declared,  was  far 
worse,  that  they  were  perilous  to  the  soul's  health. 
This  last  is  a  point  of  view  which  it  would  hardly 
be  appropriate  or  profitable  to  discuss  here,  but  a 
few  words  may  as  well  be  devoted  to  the  other  objec- 
tion. It  is  based,  sometimes,  on  the  ground  that 
these  studies  deal  not  with  "facts,"  but  with  mere 
nonsensical  fancies  and  beliefs.  Now,  for  facts  we 
all,  of  course,  have  the  greatest  respect;  but  the 
objection  appears  to  me  to  involve  an  unwarrantable 
restriction  of  the  meaning  of  the  word :  a  belief  which 
is  actually  held,  even  a  mere  fancy  that  is  entertained 
in  the  mind,  has  a  real  existence,  and  is  a  fact  just  as 
much  as  any  other.  As  a  piece  of  psycholc^  it 
must  always  have  a  certain  interest,  and  it  may  on 
occasions  become  of  enormous  practical  importance. 
If,  for  instance,  in  1857  certain  persons,  whose  con- 
cern it  was,  had  paid  more  attention  to  facts  of  this 
kind,  possibly  the  Indian  Mutiny  could  have  been 
prevented,  and  probably  it  m^ht  have  been  foreseen, 
so  that  precautionary  measures  could  have  been  taken 
in  time  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  matters  dealt  with  in  this 
book  are  ever  likely  to  involve  such  serious  issues ; 
but,    speaking    generally,    there    can    be    no    doubt 
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that  an  understanding  of  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought  of  an  alien  people  in  a  relatively  low  stage 
of  civilisation  facilitates  very  considerably  the  task 
of  governing  them ;  and  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
that  task  has  now  devolved  mainly  upon  English- 
men. Moreover,  every  notion  of  utility  implies  an 
end  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred,  and  there  are  other 
ends  in  life  worth  considering  as  well  as  those  to 
which  the  "practical  man"  is  pleased  to  restrict 
himself  When  one  passes  from  the  practical  to 
the  speculative  point  of  view,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  predict  what  piece  of  knowledge  will  be 
fruitful  of  results,  and  what  will  not ;  prima  facie, 
therefore,  all  knowledge  has  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered of  importance  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  until  everything  is  known,  nothing  can  safely 
be  rejected  as  worthless. 

Another  and  more  serious  objection,  aimed  rather 
at  the  method  of  such  investigations  as  these,  is 
that  the  evidence  with  which  they  have  to  be  con- 
tent is  worth  litde  or  nothing.  Objectors  attempt 
to  discredit  it  by  implying  that  at  best  it  is  only  what 
A.  says  that  B.  told  him  about  the  beliefs  B.  says  he 
holds,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  merest  hearsay ; 
and  it  is  also  sometimes  suggested  that  when  A. 
is  a  European  and  B.  a  savage,  or  at  most  a  semi- 
civilised  person  of  another  breed,  the  chances  are 
that  B.  will  lie  about  his  allied  beliefs,  or  that 
A.  will  unconsciously  read  his  own   ideas  into   B.'s 
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confused  statements,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  one  way  or 
another,  they  are  sure  to  misunderstand  each  other, 
and  accordingly  the  record  cannot  be  a  faithful  one. 

So  far  as  this  objection  can  have  any  applica- 
tion to  the  present  work,  it  may  fairly  be  replied : 
first  that  the  author  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
corroborate  and  illustrate  his  own  accounts  by  the 
independent  observations  of  others  (and  this  must 
be  his  justification  for  the  copiousness  of  his  quota- 
tions fi'om  other  writers) ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  has, 
whenever  possible,  given  us  what  is  really  the  best 
kind  of  evidence  for  his  own  statements  by  record- 
ing the  charms  and  other  magic  formulae  which  are 
actually  in  use.  Of  these  a  great  number  has  been 
here  collected,  and  in  the  translation  of  such  of  the 
more  interesting  ones  as  are  quoted  in  the  text  of 
the  book,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  to 
literal  accuracy  of  rendering.  The  originals  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  and  it  must  be  left  to  those 
who  can  read  Malay  to  check  the  author's  versions, 
and  to  draw  from  the  untranslated  portions  such 
inferences  as  may  seem  to  them  good. 

The  author  himself  has  no  preconceived  thesis 
to  maintain :  his  object  has  been  collection  rather 
than  comparison,  and  quite  apart  from  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  space  and  time,  his  method  has 
confined  the  book  within  fairly  well-defined  bounds. 
Though  the  subject  is  one  which  would  naturally 
lend  itself  to  a  comparative  treatment,  and  though 
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the  comparison  of  Malay  folklore  with  that  of  other 
nations  (more  particularly  of  India,  Arabia,  and  the 
mainland  of  Indo-China)  would  no  doubt  lead  to 
very  interesting  results,  the  scope  of  the  work  has 
as  far  as  possible  been  restricted  to  the  folklore  of 
the  Malays  of  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly  the  ana- 
logous and  often  quite  similar  customs  and  ideas  of 
the  Malayan  races  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  have 
been  only  occasionally  referred  to,  while  those  of 
the  Chinese  and  other  non- Malayan  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula  have  been  excluded  altogether. 

Moreover,  several  important  departments  of  cus- 
tom and  social  life  have  been,  no  doubt  designedly, 
omitted :  thus,  to  mention  only  one  subject  out  of 
several  that  will  probably  occur  to  the  reader,  the 
modes  of  organisation  of  the  Family  and  the  Clan 
(which  in  certain  Malay  communities  present  archaic 
features  of  no  common  interest),  together  with  the 
derivative  notions  affecting  the  tenure  and  inherit- 
ance of  property,  have  found  no  place  in  this  work. 
The  field,  in  fact,  is  very  wide  and  cannot  all  be 
worked  at  once.  The  folklore  of  uncivilised  races 
may  fairly  enough  be  said  to  embrace  every  phase 
of  nature  and  every  department  of  life:  it  may  be 
r^rarded  as  containing,  in  the  germ  and  as  yet  un- 
differentiated, the  notions  from  which  Religion,  Law, 
Medicine,  Philosophy,  Natural  Science,  and  Social 
Customs  are  eventually  evolved.  Its  bulk  and  rela- 
tive  importance    seem    to    vary   inversely  with   the 
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advance  of  a  race  in  the  progress  towards  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  the  ideas  of  savages  on  these  matters 
appear  to  constitute  in  some  cases  a  great  and 
complex  system,  of  which  comparatively  few  traces 
only  are  left  among  the  more  civilised  peoples. 
The  Malay  race,  while  far  removed  from  the  savage 
condition,  has  not  as  yet  reached  a  very  high  stage 
of  civilisation,  and  still  retains  relatively  large  rem- 
nants of  this  primitive  order  of  ideas.  It  is  true 
that  Malay  notions  on  these  subjects  are  under- 
going a  process  of  disintegration,  the  rapidity  of 
which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  contact 
with  European  civilisation,  but,  such  as  they  are, 
these  ideas  still  form  a  great  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  point  out  that 
the  complexity  of  Malay  folklore  is  to  be  attributed 
in  part  to  its  singularly  mixed  character.  The 
development  of  the  race  from  savagery  and  bar- 
barism up  to  its  present  condition  of  comparative 
civilisation  has  been  modified  and  determined,  first 
and  most  deeply  by  Indian,  and  during  the  last 
five  centuries  or  so  by  Arabian  influences.  Just 
as  in  the  language  of  the  Malays  it  is  possible  by 
analysis  to  pick  out  words  of  Sanskrit  and  Arabic 
origin  from  amongst  the  main  body  of  genuinely 
native  words,  so  in  their  folklore  one  finds  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  and  Muhammadan  ideas  overlying  a  mass 
of  apparently  original  Malay  notions. 
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These  various  elements  of  their  folklore  are,  how- 
ever, now  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  together  that  it 
is  often  almost  impossible  to  disentai^le  them.  No 
systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so  in  this 
book,  althot^h  here  and  there  an  indication  of  the 
origin  of  some  particular  myth  will  be  found ;  but 
a  complete  analysis  (if  possible  at  all)  would  have 
necessitated,  as  a  preliminary  investigation,  a  much 
deeper  study  of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  mytholi^y 
than  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  engage  in. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
relation  which  the  beliefs  and  practices  that  are  here 
recorded  bear  to  the  official  religion  of  the  people, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  Malays  of  the  Penin- 
sula are  Sunni  Muhammadans  of  the  school  of  Shati'i, 
and  that  nothing,  theoretically  speaking,  could  be 
more  correct  and  orthodox  (from  the  point  of  view 
of  Islam)  than  the  belief  which  they  profess. 

But  the  beliefs  which  they  actually  hold  are 
another  matter  altogether,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Muhammadan  veneer  which  covers  their 
ancient  superstitions  is  very  often  of  the  thinnest 
description.  The  inconsistency  in  which  this  in- 
volves them  is  not,  how*ever,  as  a  rule  realised  by 
themselves.  Beginning  their  invocations  with  the 
orthodox  preface :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful, 
the  compassionate"  and  ending  them  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Creed :  "  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mu- 
hammad is  the  Apostle  of  God"  they  are  conscious 
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of  no  impropriety  in  addressing  the  intervening 
matter  to  a  string  of  Hindu  Divinities,  Demons, 
Ghosts,  and  Nature  Spirits,  with  a  few  Angels  and 
Prophets  thrown  in,  as  the  occasion  may  seem  to 
require.  Still,  the  more  highly  educated  Malays, 
especially  those  who  live  in  the  towns  and  come  into 
direct  contact  with  Arab  teachers  of  religion,  are 
disposed  to  object  strongly  to  these  "relics  of  pagan- 
ism" ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increasing 
diffusion  of  general  education  in  the  Peninsula  is 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  a  stricter  conception 
of  Islam,  which  will  involve  the  gradual  suppression 
of  such  of  these  old-world  superstitions  as  are  ob- 
viously of  an  "unorthodox"  character. 

This  process,  however,  will  take  several  genera- 
tions to  accomplish,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  complete  record  will  have  been  made 
both  of  what  is  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  perish, 
and  of  what  in  all  likelihood  will  survive  under  the 
new  conditions  of  our  time  It  is  as  a  contribution 
to  such  a  record,  and  as  a  collection  of  materials 
to  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for  further  additions  and 
comparisons,  that  this  work  is  oflfered  to  the  reader. 

A  list  of  the  principal  authorities  referred  to  will 
be  found  in  another  place,  but  it  would  be  improper 
to  omit  here  the  acknowledgments  which  are  due 
to  the  various  authors  of  whose  work  in  this  field 
such  wide  use  has  been  made.  Among  the  dead 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  Marsden,  who  will 
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slways  be  for  Englishmen  the  pioneer  of  Malay 
studies ;  Leyden,  the  gifted  translator  of  the  S€- 
jarah  Malayu,  whose  early  death  probably  inflicted 
on  Oriental  scholarship  the  greatest  loss  it  has  ever 
had  to  suffer;  Newbold,  the  author  of  what  is  still, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  work  on  the  Malay  Peninsula ; 
and  Sir  William  Maxwell,  in  whom  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  have  lost  a  friend,  and  Malay  scholarship 
a  thoroughly  sound  and  most  brilliant  exponent 

Among  the  living,  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
author  are  due  principally  to  Sir  Frank  Swetten- 
ham  and  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  who,  while  they  have 
done  much  to  popularise  the  knowledge  of  things 
Malay  amongst  the  general  reading  public,  have 
also  embodied  in  their  works  the  results  of  much 
careful  and  accurate  observation.  The  free  use 
which  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  these  and 
other  authors  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  held  to  be  justified 
by  their  intrinsic  value. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  author,  having  to  leave 
England  about  the  beginning  of  this  year  with  the 
Cambridge  scientific  expedition  which  is  now  explor- 
ing the  Northern  States  of  the  Peninsula,  left  the 
work  with  me  for  revision.  The  first  five  Chapters 
and  Chapter  VI.,  up  to  the  end  of  the  section  on 
Dances,  Sports,  and  Games,  were  then  already  in 
the  printer's  hands,  but  only  the  first  loo  pages  or 
so  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  author's  revision.  For 
the  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  Chapter  VI.,  and  for 
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some  small  portion  of  the  matter  therein  contained, 
I  am  responsible,  and  it  has  also  been  my  duty  to 
revise  the  whole  book  finally.  Accordingly,  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  author  to  point  out  that  he  is  to  be 
credited  with  the  matter  and  the  general  scheme  of 
the  work,  while  the  responsibility  for  defects  in  detail 
must  fall  upon  myself. 

As  regards  the  spelling  of  Malay  words,  it  must 
be  said  that  gec^raphical  names  have  been  spelled 
in  the  way  which  is  now  usually  adopted  and  without 
diacritical  marks :  the  names  of  the  principal  Native 
States  of  the  Peninsula  (most  of  which  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  book)  are  Kedah,  Perak,  S^langor, 
Jdhor,  F^ang,  Tr€ngganu,  K€lantan,  and  P3.tani. 
Otherwise,  except  in  quotations  (where  the  spelling 
of  the  original  is  preserved),  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  transliterate  the  Malay  words  found  in  the 
body  of  the  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
ordinary  reader  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  their  pro- 
nunciation. The  Appendix,  which  appeals  only  to 
persons  who  already  know  Malay,  has  been  some- 
what differently  treated,  diacritical  marks  being  in- 
serted only  in  cases  where  there  was  a  possible 
ambiguity,  and  the  spelling  of  the  original  MSS. 
being  changed  as  little  as  possible. 

A  perfect  transliteration,  or  one  that  will  suit 
everybody,  is,  however,  an  unattainable  ideal,  and 
the  most  that  can  be  done  in  that  direction  is  neces- 
sarily a  compromise.     In  the  system  adopted  in  the 
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body  of  the  work,  the  vowels  are  to  be  sounded 
(roughly  speaking)  as  in  Italian,  except  ^  (which 
resembles  the  French  e  in  que,  le,  and  the  like),  and 
ihe  consonants  as  in  English  (but  ng  as  in  singer, 
not  filler  \  g  z^  \a  go  \  ny  as.  ni  in  onion ;  M  as  in 
tkurck ;  final  k  and  initial  h  almost  inaudible).  The 
symbol  '  represents  the  Arabic  'ain,  and  the  symbol  ' 
is  used  (i)  between  consonants,  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  an  almost  inaudible  vowel,  the  shortest  form 
of  ?,  and  elsewhere  (2)  for  the  hamzak,  and  (3)  for 
the  apostrophe,  i.e.  to  denote  the  suppression  of  a 
letter  or  syllable.  Both  the  'ain  and  the  hamzak 
may  be  neglected  in  pronunciation,  as  indeed  they 
are  very  generally  disregarded  by  the  Malays  them- 
selves. In  this  and  other  respects,  Arabic  scholars 
into  whose  hands  this  book  may  fall  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  Arabic  words  and  phrases 
suffer  some  corruptions  in  a  Malay  context.  These 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  interfered  with  or  cor- 
r«:ted,  although  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  preserve  obvious  blunders  of  spelling  in 
well-known  Arabic  formulae.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  Malay  the  accent  or  stress,  which  is  less 
marked  than  in  English,  falls  almost  invariably  on 
the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  word.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  hardly  ever  occur  except  in  the  few  cases 
where  the  penultimate  is  an  open  syllable  with  a  short 
vowel,  as  indicated  by  the  sign  '. 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  photographs 
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of  models  and  original  objects  made  by  Malays ; 
most  of  these  models  and  other  objects  are  now 
in  the  Cambridge  Archaeological  and  Ethnological 
Museum,  to  which  they  were  presented  by  the  author. 
The  Index,  for  the  compilation  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  wife,  who  has  also  given  me  much 
assistance  in  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets,  will,  it  is 
believed,  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  as 
a  book  of  reference. 

C.  O.  BLAGDEN. 

Woking,  28/A  August  1899. 
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ERRATA. 

Pag*   52,  I.  14, >■  251.  '■  2,  and  p.  271,  I.  23.    The  statement  that  the 
gold  spirit  is  believed  to  take  ibe  shape  of  a  deer  is  put  some- 
\vliat  too  positively  in  the  text.     It  is  really  an  inference  from 
the  legend  referred  to  at  p.  251.  1.  3. 
Fagt  363, 1.  3,  for  "  bead  "  nad  "  heel." 

F»gt  399,  t.  7,  ttqq.    In  describing  the  various  kinds  of  coffins  in  use 
aiDOng  Malays  it  should  have  been  stated  that,  stiictly  spealing, 
the  use  of  a  coffin  is  fortndden  by  the  Mnhammadan  religion. 
Accordingly  tbe  object  of  putting  earth  into  the  Karmtda  is  to 
evade  this  rule. 
Pagt  485, 1,  ^.for  "  is,  as  is  well  known,"  rtai  "  is  reported  to  tie.'' 
Patii  486,  /.  22,  tfttr  "  fixed  rules."  omit  tht  rimaiiidiT  oj  thi  stnttnet. 
Pagt  500.  Jig.  4.    In  ibis  figure,  the  central  line  ABC  should  have 
been  lengthened  so  as  to  project  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
each  end.  i.i.,  beyond  the  points  A  and  C. 
Pagf  501,1.23,  The  Hitiis-i*ji«  is  perhaps  more  like  a  cockchafer  than 

a  cricket. 
I^tge  s6i,  1. 32.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  in ri-^pi  means  a  "fruit 

bat,"  as  here  rendered. 
Pagt  502,  U.  5,  6,  for  tht  rmdmiig  givn  in  tht  tixt.  subslituti   tht 
/allowiHg:— 

"  Swing,  swing,  Father  Stump, 
Father  Stump  with  the  dead  roots  I " 
Page  si^.fig.  6,  This  figure  is  wrongly  drawn,  making  it  appear  as  if 
the  ring  were  stuck  edgeways  into  tbe  ground.     In  actual  fnct, 
the  ring  was  laid  flat  on  tbe  ground  and  the  taper  was  attached 
in  AR  upright  position  to  one  side  of  it. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Nature 

(a)  Creation  of  tke  World 

The  theory  of  the  Creation  most  usually  held  by 
Peninsular  Malays  is  summarised  in  the  following 
passage,  quoted  (in  1839)  by  Lieutenant  Newbold 
from  a  Malay  folk-tale : — 

"  From  the  Supreme  Being  first  emanated  light 
towards  chaos ;  this  light,  diffusing  itself,  became  the 
vast  ocean.  From  the  bosom  of  the  watsrs  thick 
vapour  and  foam  ascended.  The  earth  and  sea  were 
then  formed,  each  of  seven  tiers.  The  earth  rested  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  from  east  to  west.  God,  in 
order  to  render  steadfast  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
which  vibrated  tremulously  with  the  motion  of  the 
watery  expanse,  girt  it  round  with  an  adamantine 
chain,  viz.  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Caucasus,  the 
wondrous  r^ions  of  genii  and  aerial  spirits.  Beyond 
these  limits  is  spread  out  a  vast  plain,  the  sand  and 
earth  of  which  are  of  gold  and  musk,  the  stones 
rubies  and  emeralds,  the  vegetation  of  odoriferous 
flowers. 

"  From  the  range  of  Caucasus  all  the  mountains  of 
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the  earth  have  their  origin  as  pillars  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  terrestrial  framework."' 

The  Mountains  of  Caucasus  are  usujilly  called  by 
Malays  Bukit  Kof  (i.e.  Kaf),  or  the  Mountains  of  Kaf 
(which  latter  is  their  Arabic  name).  These  mountains  are 
not  unfrequently  referred  to  in  Malay  charms,  e.^".  in  in- 
vocations addressed  to  the  Rice-Spirit.  The  Mountains 
of  Kaf  are  to  the  Malays  a  great  range  which  serves 
as  a  "  wall "  {dinding)  to  the  earth,  and  keeps  off  both 
excessive  winds  and  beasts  of  prey.  This  wall,  how- 
ever, is  being  bored  through  by  people  called  Yajuj 
and  Majuj  (Gog  and  Magog),  and  when  they  succeed 
in  their  task  the  end  of  all  things  will  come.  Besides 
these  mountains  which  surround  the  earth  there  is  a 
great  central  mountain  called  Mahameru  (Saguntang 
Maha  Biru,  or  merely  Saguntang -guntang).*  In 
many  Malay  stories  this  hill  Mahameru  is  identified 
with  Sf^ntang-guntang  on  the  borders  of  Palembang 
in  Sumatra. 

The  account  which  I  shall  now  give,  however, 
differs  considerably  from  the  preceding.  It  was  taken 
down  by  me  from  an  introduction  to  a  Malay  charm- 
book  belonging  to  a  magician  (one  'Abdul  Razzak  of 
Klang  in  Selangor),  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  but 
who,  though  he  allowed  me  to  copy  it,  would  not  allow 
me  either  to  buy  or  borrow  the  book  :* — 

'*  In  the  days  when  Haze  bore  Darkness,  and 
Darkness  Haze,  when  the  Lord  of  the  Outer  Silence 
Himself  was  yet  in  the  womb  of  Creation,  before  the 
existence  of  the  names  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  of  God 
and    Muhammad,  of  the   Empyrean  and    Crystalline 

'  Newbold,  British   StttUnants  in  *   Vidt  Viikntt  Puraua,   vol.   ii.  p. 

the  Straitt  tf  Malacca,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360,        109  ;  trans,  by  Wilson. 
361,  '  The  fuU  Malay  lext  of  this  inlro- 

ductioD  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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1  ORIGIN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  3 

Spheres,  or  of  Space  and  Void,  the  Creator  of  the 
entire  Universe  pre-existed  by  Himself,  and  He  was 
the  Eldest  Magician.  He  created  the  Earth  of  the 
width  of  a  tray  and  the  Heavens  of  the  width  of  an 
umbrella,  which  are  the  universe  of  the  Magician. 
Now  from  before  the  beginning  of  time  existed  that 
Magician — that  is,  God — and  He  made  Himself  mani- 
fest with  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  the  sun, 
which  is  the  token  of  the  True  Magician." 

The  account  proceeds  to  describe  how  God 
"  created  the  pillar  of  the  Ka'bah,*  which  is  the  Navel 
of  the  Earth,  whose  growth  is  comparable  to  a  Tree, 
.  .  .  whose  branches  are  four  in  number,  and  are 
called,  the  first,  '  Sajeratul  Mentahar,'  and  the  second 
'Taubi,'  and  the  third, '  Khaldi,'  and  the  fourth  'Nasrun 
*Alam,'  which  extend  unto  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  where  they  are  called  the  Four  Comers  of  the 
World." 

Next  we  read  that  the  word  of  God  Almighty  came 
in  secret  to  Gabriel,  saying,  "  Take  me  down  the  iron 
staff  of  the  '  Creed '  which  dangles  at  the  gate  of 
heaven,  and  kill  me  this  serpent  Sakatimuna."  * 
Gabriel  did  so,  and  the  serpent  brake  asunder,  the 
head  and  forepart  shooting  up  above  the  heavens,  and 
the  tail  part  penetrating  downwards  beneath  the  earth.' 
The  rest  of  the  account  is  taken  up  with  a  description, 
that  need  not  here  be  repeated,  of  the  transformation 
of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  serpent's  anatomy,  which 

'Lit   "A  cube."     The  cobe-like      of  the  lathcentui;. — Newbold,  ^.  n!;. 
t>3dii^  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Mosque      vol.  ii.  p.  igg  n.     It  ii  aUo  given  ai 
It  Hakkttb   (Hecca],   which   contains      •'Jcktimani"  by  LejKien  in  his  tians. 
thej$i;)iim  'l-Annad,  or  black  stone. —      of  the  Malay  Annals. 
HifbM,  Diet,  af  Islam,  s,v.  Ka'bah.  '  For   the   parting   asunder   of  the 

I  Sikalinnma  (or  "  Sicatimona")  is  make,  iritU  tbe  note  on  page  II  infra, 
which  gives  what  may  be  the  origin  of 
this  mytli  as  it  is  known  to  the  Malays. 
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are  represented  as  turning  with  a  few  exceptions  into 
good  and  evil  genii. 

The  most  curious  feature  of  the  description  is 
perhaps  the  marked  anthropomorphic  character  of 
this  serpent,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  serpent  in  little 
more  than  name.  It  seems,  in  fact,  very  probable  that 
we  have  here  a  reminiscence  of  the  Indian  "Naga."^ 
Thus  we  find  the  rainbow  (here  divided  into  its  com- 
ponent parts)  described  as  originating  from  the  serpent's 
sword  with  its  hilt  and  cross-piece  (guard),  grass  from 
the  hair  of  its  body,  trees  from  the  hair  of  its  head, 
rain  from  its  tears,  and  dew  from  its  sweat. 

Another  account,  also  obtained  from  a  local  magi- 
cian, contains  one  or  two  additional  details  about  the 
tree.  " Kun"  said  God,  " Payah *  kun" said  Muham- 
mad, and  a  seed  was  created. 

"  The  seed  became  a  root  (Hl  sinew),  the  root  a 
tree,  and  the  tree  brought  forth  leaves. 

"  'Kun,'  said  God,  '  Payak  kun,'  said  Muhammad  ; 
.  .  .  Then  were  Heaven  and  Earth  (created),  '  Earth 
of  the  width  of  a  tray,  Heaven  of  the  width  of  an 
umbrella.' " 

This  is  a  curious  passage,  and  one  not  over-easy  to 


'  Tbe  Nagas  are  generally  lepre-  its  folded  anus.  The  pattern  of  these 
■ented  in  old  sculptures  as  bearing  the  hilts,  which  are  univeraally  used  for  the 
human  form,  but  with  a  snake  attached  nacioiiBl  Malay  l/ris  oi  dagger,  varies 
to  theii  tiacks,  and  the  hooded  head  from  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
riling  bdiind  their  necks.  —  Ifaga-  human  figure  to  forms  in  which  nothing 
nanJa,  translated  by  Palmer  Boyd,  butthebood{which  isoccasionailymuch 
p.  6i;  vide  also  ib.  p.  S4.  "OiU  exaggerated)  is  iecognisabl&  Euro- 
may  be  ihe  explanation  of  the  Malay  peans  seeing  these  hilts  for  the  first 
Jfril  hill,  or  da^er  hilt,  which  repre-  time  sometimes  talte  them  for  snakes' 
sents  a  seated  haman  form  with  folded  heads,  sometimes  for  the  heads  of  birds. 
arms  and  a  hood  at  the  back  of  its  ^  Payah  probably  stands  for  nifaya, 
neck  rising  over  its  head.  These  perhaps  with  the  meaning  "so  aUo." 
hilCi  are  called  hulu  Malajm  (the  Kitn  in  Arabic  means  "be."  The 
"Malay  hilt"),  OT  faaa  dimam  (liL  tree  would  appear  to  be  identifiBblc 
the  "FeveT'Stricken  Javanese"),  in  allu-  {vidi  App.  i.,  iii.)  with  that  mentioned 
sion  to  the  attitude  of  the  figure  with  in  the  first  account. 
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I  SHAPE  OF  THE  EARTH  S 

explain  ;  such  evidence  as  may  be  drawn  from  analogy 
suggests,  however,  that  the  "  Earth  of  the  width  of  a 
tray,  and  Heaven  of  the  width  of  an  umbrella,"  may 
be  intended  to  represent  respectively  the  "souls" 
{shnanga£)  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  which  case  they 
would  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  material  heaven 
and  earth  as  the  man-shaped  human  soul  does  to  the 
body  of  a  man. 

(3)  Natural  Phenomena 

"Most  Malays,"  says  Newbold,  "with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  the  subject,  imagine  that  the  world 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  revolving  upon  its  own  axis  four 
times  in  the  space  of  one  year ;  that  the  sun  is  a  circular 
body  of  fire  moving  round  the  earth,  and  producing 
the  alternations  of  night  and  day." 

To  this  I  would  add  that  some  Malays,  at 
least,  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject  (as  well  as 
some  Szikais'  under  Malay  influence),  imagined  the 
firmament  to  consist  of  a  sort  of  stone  or  rock  which 
they  called  Batu  hampar,  or  "  Bed  rock,"  the  appear- 
ance of  stars  being  caused  (as  they  supposed)  by  the 
light  which  streams  through  its  perforations. 

A  further  development  of  the  Malay  theory  of  the 
earth  declares  it  to  be  carried  by  a  colossal  buffalo 
upon  the  tip  of  its  horns."  When  one  horn  begins  to 
tire  the  buffalo  tosses  it  up  and  catches  it  upon  the  tip 
of   the    other,  thus  causing   periodical    earthquakes. 

I  Sakaii    ue  certain  of  the  non-  largely  in6iieiiced  tome  departmcDts  of 

Hainan    heathen    (<•<■    not    Moham-  M^yfolk-lore,  it  is  an  elephant  which 

nodui}  inhabitant*   of  the  hills   aod  supports  the  earth.     So,  too,  Vishnu  in 

jni^la  of  the  Pcninsnki.  the  boor-iacamatioit   raised  the  earth 

I  Some     say    a     bullock    {Vh^m\  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  upon  bis 

bgt  the  most   nsnal  Tcraioa  gires  the  tusks. 
bnSUo.     In  the  RAmayana,  which  has 
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This  world-buffalo,  it  should  be  added,  stands  upon 
an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  nether  ocean.'  The 
universe  is  girt  round  by  an  immense  serpent  or 
dragon  (Ular  Naga),  which  "feeds  upon  its  own  tail." 

The  Malay  theory  of  the  tides  is  concisely  stated 
by  Newbold :' — 

"Some  Malays  ascribe  the  tides  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun ;  others  to  some  unknown  current  of  the 
ocean;  but  the  genenility  believe  confidently  the 
following,  which  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  original 
legend.  In  the  middle  of  the  great  ocean  grows  an 
immense  tree,   called    Pauh    Jangi,'  at   the   root   of 


1  This  island  (foi  which  a  tortoise  or 
the  fish  "  Nan  "  is  occasiDimSly  snbstt- 
tut«d)  may  be  compared  with  the  Batak 
(SDmalran)  belief  concerning  the  rail 
which  was  nude  bj  Batara  Gum  for 
the  tappoit  of  the  Mith  at  the  creation 
of  the  world  {/.R.A.S.,  N.  S. 
to).  xiiL  pait  i.  p.  60] ;  and  v«U 
Klinken's  Mali^-Dttteh  Diet.,  s.v. 
Nun. 

*  Newbold,  afi.  at,  »ol.  iL  p.  359. 
ThetpeUingof "Jangi" iiincoiiect.  It 
ihould  be  spelt  "Jaugi^." 

'  This  tiee  appears  to  be  a  tradition 
of  the  Cbcu  Maldaia,  of  which  Sir  H. 
Vule,  s.v.  Coconle-Mci,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  -.-^ 

"  Cote-de-Mcr,  or  Dimbit  Cace-nut, 
the  carious  twin  fniit  so  called,  the 
{wodvce  of  the  Ladakta  Sechtllarum, 
■  palm  growing  only  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands,  is  cast  up  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocesi),  most  &eqneiil1y  on  the 
Maldive  Islands,  but  occaaiooally  also 
oD  Ceylon  and  S.  India,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Zanzibar,  of  Sumatra,  and 
■ome  others  of  the  Mal»y  Islands. 
Great  virtues  as  medicine  and  antidote 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  these  fruits, 
and  extravagant  prices  were  paid  for 
them.  The  story  goes  that  a  '  country 
captajn,'  expecting  to  make  his  fortune, 
took  a  cargo  of  these  nuts  from  the 
Seychelltt  Islands  to  Calcutta,  but  the 
only  result  was  to  destroy  their  value 
for  the  future. 


"The  old  belief  wot  that  the  fruit  ww 
produced  on  a  palm  growing  below  the 
sea,  whose  fronds,  according  to  Malay 


bights  on  the  Sumatran  coast,  espeoally 
in  the  Lampong  Bay.  According  to 
one  form  of  the  story  among  the  Bfalays, 
which  is  told  both  by  Ptgafetta  and  by 
Rnmphius,  there  was  but  one  such  tree, 
the  fronds  of  which  roae  above  «d 
abyss  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  were 
the  abode  of  the  monitrous  bird  Gaitida 
(or  Rokh  of  the  Arabs).  The  tree 
itself  was  called  Fau-stngi,  wbidi 
Rnmphius  seeiru  to  interpret  as  a 
coiTuptioD  of  Buwa-vmgi,  '  Fruit  of 
Zang,'  or  E.  Africa,  Tbey  were  oat 
up  occasionally  on  the  islands  of  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Sumatra;  and  the 
wild  people  of  the  island*  broo^t 
them  for  sale  to  the  Sumatran  marts, 
such  as  Padang  and  Priamang.  One 
of  the  largest  (s&y  about  twelve  inches 
across)  would  sdl  for  tjo  rii  dollars. 
But  the  Malay  princes  coveted  them 
greatly,  and  would  sometimes  (it  was 
alleged)  give  a  laden  junk  for  a  singje 
nut.  In  India  the  best-known  source 
of   supply    was    from     the     Maldive 

"Themedical  virtues  of  the  ntit  were 
not  only  &mou8  amraig  all  the  people 
of  the  East,  including  the  Chinese,  but 
are  extolled  by  Piso  and  by  Rumphiua, 
with  many  details.  The  Uttei,  learned 
■nd  laborious  student  of  nature  at  he 
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which  is  a  cavern  called  Pusat  Tassek,  or  navel  of 
the  lake.  This  is  inhabited  by  a  vast  crab,  who  goes 
forth  at  stated  periods  during  the  day.  When  the 
creature  returns  to  its  abode  the  displaced  water 
causes  the  flow  of  the  tide  ;  when  he  departs,  the  water 
rushing  into  the  cavern  causes  the  ebb." 

Mr.  Clifford  gives  a  slightly  different  expla- 
nation : — 

"  The  Pusat  tasek,  or  Navel  of  the  Seas,  supposed 
to  be  a  huge  hole  in  the  ocean  bottom.  In  this  hole 
there  sits  a  gigantic  crab  which  twice  a  day  gets  out 
in  order  to  search  for  food.  While  he  is  sitting  in  the 
hole  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  unable  to  pour  down 
into  the  under  world,  the  whole  of  the  aperture  being 
filled  and  blocked  by  the  crab's  bulk.  The  inflowing 
of  the  rivers  into  the  sea  during  these  periods  are 
supposed  to  cause  the  rising  of  the  tide,  while  the 
downpouring  of  the  waters  through  the  great  hole 
when  the  crab  is  absent  searching  for  food  is  supposed 
to  cause  the  ebb." 

Concerning    the    wonderful   I^endary    tree    (the 

«•*,  believed  in  (he  sabauriiie  origin  or  "Panb,"  which  it  perfectly  good 
of  tbc  nnl,  thoaiih  he  diicredited  its  Mal&y,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
gnnring  m  ■  great  palm,  ai  no  tiacei  Tarious  specie*  of  mango,  eipedallj 
ofsoch  a  plant  had  ever  been  discovered  the  wild  ODe,  M>  that  "PaU'sengi" 
on  the  coasts.  The  bme  of  the  nut's  aclnally  lepreuntx  (not  "  Buwu," 
Tirtaes  bad  extended  to  Earope,  and  bnt)  "  Panh  Janggi,"  which  is  to  this 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.  in  hii  latter  day  the  univeisal  Malay  name  for  the 
dajs  offered  in  vain  4000  florins  to  tree  which  grows,  according  to  Malay 
paichase  from  the  bmily  of  Wolfeil  fable,  in  the  central  whirlpool  or 
Hmnaiuien,  s  Dutch  Admiral,  one  Navel  of  the  Seas.  Some  versions  add 
aiucli  had  beat  presented  to  that  com-  that  it  grows  upon  a  sunken  bank 
muder  by  the  King  of  Bantam,  on  \Uha^  naitek),  and  is  guarded  by 
[be  HoUander's  relieving  bis  CB|uta),  dragons.  This  tree  figures  largely  in 
'fftrlrrd  br  the  Portugoese  in  1603." —  MaUy  romances,  especially  those  which 
Bii»H-/^san,  l^.  cit.  form  the  subject  of  Malay  shadow- 
To  tbfe  valoable  note  I  would  add  plays,  (nabiR^,  PI.  33,  foranillustra- 
lkt  Rmnphiua  ia  evidently  wrong  if  he  tion  of  the  Panh  Jan^  and  the  Crab), 
dctfm  ^t  name  of  the  tree,  "  Pau-  Rumphius'  explanation  of  the  second 
mvi,"  fhm  the  Malay  "Buwa-iangi."  part  of  the  name  (»".*.  Jan^)  is,  no 
l^eknt  p«xt   of  the  word  is  "Pan"  doubt,  quite  correct. 
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Pauh  Janggi)  the  following  story  was  related  to  me 
by  a  Selangor  Malay  : — 

"  There  was  once  a  Selangor  man  named  Haji 
Batu,  or  the  Petrified  Pilgrim,  who  got  this  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  joints  of  all  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  had  been  turned  into  stone.  This  happened 
in  the  following  manner.  In  the  old  days  when  men 
went  voyaging  in  sailing  vessels,  he  determined  to 
visit  Mecca,  and  accordingly  set  sail.  After  sailing 
for  about  two  months  they  drifted  out  of  their  course 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  then  came  to  a  part 
of  the  sea  where  there  were  floating  trunks  of  trees, 
together  with  rice-straw  {batang padt)  and  all  manner 
of  flotsam.  Yet  again  they  drifted  for  seven  days, 
and  upon  the  seventh  night  Haji  Batu  dreamed  a 
dream.  In  this  dream  one  who  wore  the  pilgrim's 
garb  appeared  to  him,  and  warned  him  to  carry  on 
his  person  a  hammer  and  seven  nails,  and  when  he 
came  to  a  tree  which  would  be  the  Pauh  Janggi  he 
was  to  drive  the  first  of  the  nails  into  its  stem  and  cHng 
thereto.  Next  day  the  ship  reached  the  great  whirl- 
pool which  is  called  the  Navel  of  the  Seas,^  and  while 

'  Th«   follawing   pawage   describes  and  da$bed  him  sgainit  ch«  sea  bottom 

how  a  magic  prince  visited  the  Navel  with   such   force    that    his   head   waa 

of  Ibe  Seas  : —  buried  in  the   ground,  but   the   little 

"  Fiesently  he  Birived  at  bis  destina-  dn^on   caied   not   at  all.     Then  the 

tion — the  Navel  of  (be  Seas — (Pusat  Raja  Naga  said  :  '  Tell  roe  the  tiuth  [ 

tasek^.    All  the  monsters  of  the  ocean,  from  what  land  hast  lEou  fallen  {fitek 

the  whales  and  monstei  fishes,  and  col-  dfri  pada  nigri  ningpta  ma«a),  and 

ossal  diagons  [>K^  wn^af^,  and  the  whose   son   and  offspring  ait   ihoai' 

mapc  dragons  {naga  tri  naga  ia-sai-  To  which  the  Golden   Diagon  tnade 

liatt),  assembled  together  to  eat  and  answer,  saying,   '  I  have  ao  laad  nor 

devour  him,  and  such  a  tumult  arose  country,    I   have    neither    lather    not 

that  the  Raja  Naga,  who  was  superior  mother,  but  I  was  incarnated  from  the 

to  all,  heard  it  and  came  to  see.     Now  hollow  pait  of  a  bamboo  \ '    When  the 

when  he  beheld  the  Golden  Dragon  Raja  Naga  heard  this  he  sent  for  hi* 

he  opened  his  jaws  to  theii  full  extent,  spectacles  (chinnin  miUa),  and  by  tbeir 

and  made  three  attempts  to  seize  and  aid  be  was  able  to  see  the  real  parentage 

swallow   bim,   but   la^ed   each   lime.  of  the   Golden   Diagon  and  alt   con- 

At  length,  however,   be  caught  bim,  cerniog  him,  and  be  at  once  told  him 
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the  ship  was  being  sucked  into  the  eddy  close  to  the 
tree  and  engulfed,  Haji  Batu  managed  to  drive  the 
first  nail  home,  and  clung  to  it  as  the  ship  went  down. 
After  a  brief  interval  he  endeavoured  to  drive  in  the 
second  nail,  somewhat  higher  up  the  stem  than  the 
first  (why  Haji  Batu  could  not  climb  without  the  aid 
of  nails  history  does  not  relate),  and  drawing  himself 
up  by  it,  drove  in  the  third.  Thus  progressing,  by  the 
time  he  had  driven  in  all  the  seven  nails  he  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  tree,  when  he  discovered  among 
the  branches  a  nest  of  young  rocs.  Here  he  rested, 
and  having  again  been  advised  in  a  dream,  he  waited. 
On  the  following  day,  when  the  parent  roc  had  returned 
and  was  engaged  in  feeding  its  young  with  an  elephant 
which  it  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  he  bound  himself 
to  its  feathers  with  his  girdle,  and  was  carried  in  this 
manner  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  westward, 
where,  upon  the  roc's  nearing  the  ground,  he  let 
himself  go,  and  thus  dropping  to  the  earth,  fell  into 
a  swoon.  On  recovering  consciousness  he  walked 
on  till  he  came  to  a  house,  where  he  asked  for  and 
obtained  some  refreshment.  On  his  departure  he 
was  advised  to  go  westward,  and  so  proceeded  for  a 
long  distance  until  he  arrived  at  a  beautifully  clear 
pool  in  an  open  plain,  around  which  were  to  be  seen 
many  stone  figures  of  human  beings.  The  appearance 
of  these  stone  figures  rendering  him  suspicious,  he 

emything  concemiDg  hit  birth  {ttntl  pluix,  sioce  he  was  very  old.     Thns  the 

oio/ia^/aiA'-aii-nfu),  and  iofomed  him  Golden   Dragon  continued   to  live  io 

ibattb^irere  dose  relations,  dnce  the  increasing  state  and  proaperity  at  the 

Golden  Dnf^n'i  mother  wai  a  relative  Putat  took,  and  was  greatly  beloved 

of  tiie   Raja  Naga.     Then   the   Raja  by  his  DDcle,  the  Raji  Naga;  and  in 

Naga  Icitscd  and  embraced  his  nephew,  the  course  of  time  his  honi  (cAiiia)  split 

and  coQgratnlated   himself  on  having  up  and  was  replaced  by  sii  other  heads 

icai  him  before  bis  time  came  to  die,  — makingseveainall." — HiktyatRaja 

and   calling   together   all    his    people  Budiman,    part   ii.    pp.  7,  S.      Fub- 

10  featt,  installed   (labal)  the   Golden  licadons  of  the    S.   B.   of  the   Royal 

OngoD  as  king  over  them  ia  bis  own  Asiatic  Society,  No.  3. 
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refrained  from  drinking  the  water,  and  dipped  into  it 
merely  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  which  l>ecame  immedi- 
ately petrified.  Proceeding  he  met  a  vast  number 
of  wild  animals — pigs,  deer,  and  elephants — which 
were  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  a  beast  of  no  great 
size  indeed,  but  with  fiery  red  fur.  He  therefore 
prudently  climbed  into  a  tree  to  allow  it  to  pass. 
The  beast,  however,  pursued  him  and  commenced  to 
climb  the  tree,  but  as  it  climbed  he  drove  the  point  of 
his  poniard  {badik)  into  its  skull,  and  kilied  it.  He 
then  robbed  it  of  its  whiskers,  and  thereafter,  on  his 
reaching  a  town,  everybody  fled  from  him  because  of 
the  whiskers  which  had  belonged  to  so  fierce  a  beast. 
The  Raja  of  that  country,  begging  for  one  of  them, 
and  giving  him  food,  he  presented  him  with  one  of  the 
whiskers  in  payment.  After  paying  his  way  in  a  similar 
manner  at  seven  successive  villages,  the  Petrified 
Pilgrim  at  length  reached  Mecca." 

"  Bores,"  or  "  eagres,"  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
floods '  due  to  heavy  rain,  are  conceived  to  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  some  gigantic  animal,  most  prob- 
ably a  sort  of  dragon,  as  in  the  case  of  landslips, 
which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

This  animal,  whose  passage  up  rivers  is  held  to 
cause  the  tidal  wave  or  bore,  is  called  BSna  in  Sel- 
angor.      It    is   a   matter  of   common   report  among 

'  "  Tbe  Malays  give  the  names  '  Boh  ejaculated    m;    head    boalDum.      In 

Jantan'  aod    'Bah   Belina,'   viz.    the  common  with  other  Molayt,  he  held 

'  nule '  and  the   '  female '  floods,   re-  Che  belief  that  fioods,  like  other  moving 

■pectiTeijr  to  the  first  rising  of  a  freshet,  things,  go  in  couples.  The  first  to  come 

and  to  the  flood  which  sometimes  en-  is  the  male,  and  when  he  has  passed 

luet   after   the   waters   have   partially  npon  his  way  the  female  comes  after 

subsided.     The  latter  is  generally  sup-  Mm,  pursuing  him  hotly,  occordirtg  to 

posed    to   be   more   serious   than   the  the  custom  of  the  sex,  and  she  is  the 

former."— Cliff,  and  SwetL,  Mai.  Diet.  more  to  be  feared,  as  she  rushes  more 

t.v.  Bah.  fariomly  than  does  her  fleeing  mate." 
— Qiff.,  Shid.  in  Btvtm  ffumamty,  p. 
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Malays  at  Jugra,  on  the  Selangor  coast,  that  a  bore 
formerly  "  frequented "  the  Langat  river,  near  its 
mouth.  This  was  anterior  to  the  severance  of  the 
narrow  neck  of  land '  at  Bandar  that  divided  the 
old  channel  of  the  Langat  river  from  the  stream 
into  which  the  waters  of  the  Langat  now  flow, 
forming  the  short  cut  to  the  sea  called  the  Jugra 
Pass^e.  In  the  days  when  the  bore  came  up  the 
river  the  Malays  used  to  go  out  in  small  canoes 
or  dug-outs  to  "sport  amongst  the  breakers"  {main 
gilombang),  frequently  getting  upset  for  their  pains. 
Eventually,  however  (I  was  told),  the  bore  was  killed 
by  a  Langat  Malay,  who  struck  it  upon  the  head  with 
a  stick !  It  is  considered  that  this  must  be  true,  since 
there  is  no  bore  in  the  Langat  river  now ! 

Eclipses  {G^rkand)  of  the  sun  or  moon  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
devouring  of  those  bodies*  by  a  sort  of  gigantic 
dragon  {raku) '  or  dog  {anjing).     Hence  the  tumult 


'  Thit  neck  of  bod  was  c«ll«d 
"  PiEnarek  Prahu,"  or  the  •'  Place  of 
the  dnfr^ng  (across)  of  Boats. " 

*"'The  belief  (probably  borrowed 
firm  the  Hindoos)  of  ■.  serpent  devour- 
iig  the  ma  or  morai,  irhenevei  'Ctitj 
are  cdipaed,  and  the  weiid  lunentations 
irf  the  people  dniing  tb«  coDbbnance 
cf  tbew  phenomena,  ate  well  known. " 
— Newbotd,  ep.  at.  toL  iL  p.  358. 

I  "Duhi^  an  eclipse  the/  (the 
Uiia;s)  make  a  loud  noise  with  lound- 
iif  mstramenls  to  prevent  ooc  Inmin- 
117  &om  devooring  the  other,  as  the 
Qnnese,  to  frighten  awajr  the  dragon." 
—Handen,  Htsl.  ef  Sum.  p.  157.  I 
bie  not  jet  met  with  the  eiplana- 
Ixo  ^ren  in  this  passage  of  Manden's 
work. 

"  Rain,  a  daitfa  at  demon  who  is 
ntppoMd  to  sdie  the  aun  and  moon, 
ud  thus  caue  eclipses  (according  to 
Um  cooaton  mjrtb   be   was  a  son   of 


Vipra-'dtti  and  Sinhilii,  and  had  four 
aims,  his  lower  pait  ending  in  a  tail), 
he  was  the  insti|^tor  of  all  mischief 
amoi^  the  daityas,  and  when  the  gods 
had  produced  the  amiita  or  nectar 
from  the  churned  ocean,  be  di^^ised 
himself  like  one  of  them  and  diank  a 
portioD  of  it,  hut  the  smi  and  moon 
having  detected  his  fraud  and  informed 
Vishnu,  the  Utter  severed  his  head  and 
two  of  his  arms  from  the  rest  of  his 
bod; ;  the  portion  of  nectai  he  had 
swallowed  having  secured  his  Immor- 
tality, the  head  and  (ail  were  tiani- 
ferred  to  the  stellar  sphere,  the  head 
wreaking  its  vengeance  on  the  sun 
and  moon  by  occauonatty  swallowing 
them  for  a  time,  while  the  tail,  under 
the  name  of  JCelu,  gave  birth  to  a 
nnmeroas  progeny  of  comets  and  Geiy 
meteors."  —  Monier  Williams,  SH. 
Diet.  3.V.  Rahu. 
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made  during  an  eclipse  by  the  Malays,  who  imagine 
that  if  they  make  a  sufficient  din  they  will  frighten  the 
monster  away. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  description  of  a  lunar 
eclipse  from  the  Malay  point  of  view : — 

"  One  night,  when  the  Moon  has  waxed  nearly  to 
the  full,  PSkan  resounds  with  a  babel  of  discordant 
noise.  The  large  brass  gongs,  in  which  the  devils  of 
the  Chinese  are  supposed  to  take  delight,  clang  and 
clash  and  bray  through  the  still  night  air ;  the  Malay 
drums  throb  and  beat  and  thud ;  all  manner  of  shrill 
yells  fill  the  sky,  and  the  roar  of  a  thousand  native 
voices  rises  heavenwards,  or  rolls  across  the  white 
waters  of  the  river,  which  are  flecked  with  deep 
shadows  and  reflections.  The  jungles  on  the  far 
bank  take  up  the  sound  and  send  it  pealing  back  in 
recurring  ringing  echoes  till  the  whole  world  seems  to 
shout  in  chorus.  The  Moon  which  bathes  the  earth  in 
splendour,  the  Moon  which  is  so  dear  to  each  one  of 
us,  is  in  dire  peril  this  night,  for  that  fierce  monster, 
the  Girhdna^  whom  we  hate  and  loathe,  is  striving  to 
swallow  her.  You  can  mark  his  black  bulk  creeping 
over  her,  dimming  her  face,  consuming  her  utterly, 
while  she  suffers  in  the  agony  of  silence.  How  often 
in  the  past  has  she  served  us  with  the  light ;  how  often 
has  she  made  night  more  beautiful  than  day  for  our 
tired,  sun-dazed  eyes  to  look  upon  ;  and  shall  she  now 
perish  without  one  effort  on  our  part  to  save  her  by 
scaring  the  Monster  from  his  prey?  No !  A  thousand 
times  no !  So  we  shout,  and  clang  the  gongs,  and  beat 
the  drums,  till  all  the  animal  world  joins  in  the  tumult, 
and  even  inanimate  nature  lends  its  voice  to  swell  the 
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Uproar  with  a  thousand  resonant  echoes.  At  last  the 
hated  Monster  reluctantly  retreats.  Our  war-cry  has 
reached  his  ears,  and  he  slinks  sullenly  away,  and 
the  pure,  sad,  kindly  Moon  looks  down  in  love  and 
gratitude  upon  us,  her  children,  to  whose  aid  she  owes 
her  deliverance."  ^ 

The  "  spots  on  the  moon  "'  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent an  inverted  banyan  tree  (B^ringin.  songsang), 
underneath  which  an  £^ed  hunchback  is  seated  plait- 
ing strands  of  tree  bark  {pintal  tali  kuiit  t'rap)  to  make 
a  fishing-line,  wherewith  he  intends  to  angle  for  every- 
thing upon  the  earth  as  soon  as  his  task  is  completed. 
It  has  never  been  completed  yet,  however,  for  a  rat 
always  gnaws  the  line  through  in  time  to  save  man- 
kind from  disaster,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  old  man's 
cat,  which  is  always  lying  in  wait  for  the  offender.'  It 
is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  when  the  line 
reaches  the  earth  the  end  of  the  world  will  come 

" Bujang  ('single,'  'solitary,'  and  hence  in  a 
secondary  sense  '  unmarried  *)  is  a  Sanskrit  word 
hkujangga,  '  a  dr^on.'  '  Bujang  Malaka,'  a  moun- 
tain in  PSrak,  is  said  by  the  Malays  of  that  State  to 
have  been  so  called  because  it  stands  a/one,  and  could 
be  seen  from  the  sea  by  traders  who  plied  in  old  days 
between  the  P^rak  river  and  the  once  flourishing  port 

^C&fSoiAfSnu/.inBrvtUHffurriariilj/,  sod  was  talten  up  by  the  moon   into 

p-  501     For  ceremoaies  to  be  observed  her  aims.     Thii  is  do  doubt  the  real 

dnting  an  eclipse,   more  espedally  by  explanation     of    the    Malay    phrase, 

wwaai  in   travail,   viJe   Birth   Cere-  "  Bulan     bunting   f/landek"     ("the 

DKHkitt  (iit/ra).  moon  is  great  with  the  roouse-deei "), 

'  "Tbey  (the   Malays)  observe  in  an    expression    often    used  when   the 

tfat  moon  an  old  men  dttii^  under  a  moon  is  three-quarters  full. 

iMngin  tiee  (the  Banyan,  Ficui  In-  '  "They  leU  of  a  man  in  the  moon, 

^iay — Maxwell,  ia  J.Ji.A.S.,  S.B.,  who  ^a  continually  employed   in  spio- 

Na  7,  p,  27,     In  Sanskrit  mythology  ning  cotton,  but  that  every  night  a  tat 

&  spots  on  the  moon   are  supposed  gnaws  his  thread,  and  obliges  him  to 

to  be  caiaed  bf  a  bftre  01  antelope,  begin  his  work  afresh." — Marsd.,ZfiTf. 

vhidi  beiif  bard  pteaaed  by  a  hunter  ef  Sum.  p.  1S7. 
>{i[icilcd  10  the  moon  for  protection. 
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of  Malacca.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  to  have  been  named 
from  some  forgotten  legend  in  which  a  dragon  played 
a  part.  Dragons  and  mountains  are  generally  con- 
nected in  Malay  ideas.  The  caves  in  the  limestone 
hill  Gunong  Pondok,  in  Pfirak,  are  said  to  be  haunted 
by  a  genius  loci  in  the  form  of  a  snake  who  is  popularly 
called  Si  Bujang.  This  seems  to  prove  beyond  doubt 
the  identity  of  bujang  with  bkujangga}  The  snake- 
spirit  of  Gunong  Pondok  is  sometimes  as  small  £is  a 
viper,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  python,  but  he  may 
always  be  identified  by  his  spotted  neck,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  wood-pigeon  {tekukur).  Landslips 
on  the  mountains,  which  are  tolerably  frequent  during 
very  heavy  rains,  and  which,  being  produced  by  the 
same  cause,  are  often  simultaneous  with  the  flooding 
of  rivers  and  the  destruction  of  property,  are  attri- 
buted by  the  natives  to  the  sudden  breaking  forth  of 
dragons  (naga),  which  have  been  performing  religious 
penance  (ber-tapa)'  in  the  mountains,  and  which  are 
making  their  way  to  the  sea." ' 

So,  too,  many  waterfalls  and  rocks  of  unusual  shape 
are  thought  to  owe  their  remarkable  character  to  the 
agency  of  demons.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  which 
will  be  treated  more  fully  later  on. 

"  Palangi,  the  usual  Malay  word  for  the  rainbow, 
means  'striped.'  The  name  varies,  however,  in  different 
localities.  In  P^rak  it  Is  called /a^n^'  minum*  (from 
a  belief  that  it  is  the  path  by  which  spirits  descend  to 
the  earth  to  drink),  while  in  Penang  it  is  known  as 


■  It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  '  Sanskrit  tapaiya. 

there  may  be  two  "bujanes,"  and  that  '  Maxwell,  in  J.X.A.S.,  S.B.,  No. 

we  luve  here  a  simple  case  of  what  7,  p.  38. 

philolo^ts  call  "  conltueace,"  so  that  *  In   Selongor   I  have   also   heard 

the  derivation,  though  quite  possible,  "fZ/or  mtnuM,"  "the  snake  drinks." 
most  not  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
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1  RAINBOWS  AND  SUNSET  15 

%lar  danu  ('the  snake  danu').  In  PSrak,  a  rainbow 
which  stretches  in  an  arch  across  the  sky  is  called 
bimUU  ('  the  pillow '),  for  some  reason  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.^  When  only  a  small  portion  of  a 
rainbow  is  visible,  which  seems  to  touch  the  earth,  it 
is  called  ^»«§;f»/('theflag'),'and  if  this  is  seen  at  some 
particular  point  of  the  compass — the  west,  I  think — 
it  betokens,  the  Pfirak  Malays  say,  the  approaching 
death  of  a  Raja.  Another  popular  belief  is  that  the 
ends  of  the  rainbow  rest  upon  the  earth,  and  that  if 
one  could  dig  at  the  exact  spot  covered  by  one  end  of 
it,  an  untold  treasure  would  be  found  there.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  one  can  ever  arrive  at  the  place." ' 

"Sunset  is  the  hour  when  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds 
have  most  power.*  In  Pfirak,  children  are  often  called 
indoors  at  this  time  to  save  them  from  unseen  dangers. 
Sometimes,  with  the  same  object,  a  woman  belonging 
to  the  house  where  there  are  young  children,  will  chew 
kuniet  thtts  (an  evil-smelling  root),  supposed  to  be 
much  disliked  by  demons  of  all  kinds,  and  spit  it  out 
at  seven  different  points  as  she  walks  round  the  house. 

"  The  yellow  glow  which  spreads  over  the  western 
sky,  when  it  is  lighted  up  with  the  last  rays  of  the 
dying  sun,  is  called  mambang  kuning  ('the  yellow 
deity'),  a  term  indicative  of  the  superstitious  dread 
associated  with  this  particular  period."' 


'  A  Sdufor  Malar  told  me  that  *  MaxweU,/.^.^.^.,  S.B.,  No.  7, 

ibeiidl  phraie  was  "  C^or  Z>anti^^^an.  p.  21. 

<jC  'Mhe  nake  Itanu  i.  pillowed  (in  1  g^  j^_  ^j j^y_  especially  when  a 

'^''    , ..                  .        .                 ,  light  nia  is  fallinc  and  the  aim  shinine 

'  A  fuller   e.pra«oD    «  ^ugguh  „,  „„^  „j  the^me  time,  i.  u.a^ 

'r^  "*«*"'^*.    A  double  rain.  regarded  as  equally  dwigerous. 

bow  a  called  paiangt  sa-VUuntn.  ^                 1      j        -s 

Maxwell  poiiits  out,  in  a  note,  that  *  Maxwell,   lac.    cii.      VitU   infra, 

diauii,  in  Hindustani,  meani  a  bow.  Chap,  IV.  pp.  91,  93. 
and  a  a  canunon  term  in  India,  among 
Hiadn^  Tor  the  rainbow. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Man  and  his  Place  in  the  Universe 

(o)  Creation  of  Man 

A  COMMON  feature  In  Malay  romances  and  legends 
is  a  description  of  the  supernatural  development  of  a 
young  child  in  the  interior  of  some  vegetable  produc- 
tion, usually  a  bamboo. 

Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  has  pointed  out  the  fact  of  the 
existence,  both  in  Malay  and  Japanese  legends,  of  the 
main  features  of  this  story,  to  which  he  assigns  a 
Buddhistic  origin.     He  tells  the  story  as  follows  : — 

"  Tie  Raja  of  the  Bamboo. — Some  years  ago  I 
collected  a  number  of  legends  current  among  Malayan 
tribes  having  as  their  principal  incident  the  supernatural 
development  of  a  prince,  princess,  or  demi-god  in  the 
stem  of  a  bamboo,  or  tree,  or  the  interior  of  some 
closed  receptacle.'  I  omitted,  however,  to  mention 
that  this  very  characteristic  Malay  myth  occurs  in  the 
"Sri  Rama,"  a  Malay  prose  kikayat^  which,  as  its 


1  Jsumaitf the  Reyal  Asiatic  Society,  inrainated  from  the  hollow  put  of  a 

N.  S.  vol.  Klii  part  iv.    Cp.  also  the  note  bamboo."     See  also /.^..4.i^,   S.B., 

to  page  g  iupra,  in  which  the  Golden  No.  9,  p.  91. 

Dragon   is    made    to    say,    "I   have  '  ffiieyal ;  i,t.  "tomatice." 
oeithei  Either  not  mothei,  but  I  wai 
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name  betokens,  professes  to  describe  the  adventures 
of  the  hero  of  the  Rimiyana. 

"  Roorda  van  Eysinga's  edition  of  the  Sri  Rama 
opens  with  an  account  of  how  Maharaja  Dasaratha 
sent  his  Chief  Mantri/  Puspa  Jaya  Karma,  to  search 
for  a  suitable  place  at  which  to  found  a  settlement 
The  site  having  been  found  and  cleared,  the  narrative 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  '  Now  there  was  a  clump  of  the  bUong*  bamboo 
{sdrui^un  bufyth  bUong),  the  colour  of  which  was  like 
gold  of  ten  touch  {amas  sapuioh  mutu),  and  its  leaves 
like  silver.  All  the  trees  which  grew  near  bent  in  its 
direction,  and  it  looked  like  a  state  umbrella  (payong 
manuwemgi*).  The  Mantri  and  people  chopped  at  it, 
but  as  fast  as  they  cut  down  a  branch  on  one  side,  a 
fresh  one  shot  forth  on  the  other,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  Rajas,  Mantris,  and  warriors.  Puspa 
Vikrama  Jaya  hastened  back  to  King  Dasaratha  and 
laid  the  matter  before  him.  The  latter  was  greatiy 
surprised,  and  declared  that  he  would  go  himself  the 
next  day  and  see  the  bamboo  cut  down.  Next  day  he 
set  out,  on  a  white  elephant,  attended  by  a  splendid 
train  of  chiefs  and  followers,  and  on  reaching  the  spot 
ordered  the  bamboo  clump  to  be  cut  down.  Vikrama 
Puspa  Jaya  pointed  it  out,  shaded  by  the  other  forest 
trees.  The  king  perceived  that  it  was  of  very  elegant 
appearance,  and  that  an  odour  Hke  spices  and  musk 
proceeded  from  it.  He  told  Puspa  Jaya  Vikrama  to 
cut  it  down,  and  the  latter  drew  his  sword,  which  was 
as  big  as  the  stem  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  and  with  one 
stroke  cut  down  one  of  the  bamboos.  But  immediately 
a  fresh  stem  shot  forth  on  the  other  side,  and  this  hap- 

'  UoKtri!  fc(.  "MinitfeT  of  State."  *  Manttto«tigi;  fvAMftt^aatukeUit 

*  BSmig;  i,<.  "  big."  maMMiwai^gi,  cp.  ifradiiwanffi,  imfrn. 
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pened  as  often  as  a  stroke  was  given.  Then  the  king 
grew  wroth,  and  getting  down  from  his  elephant  he 
drew  his  own  sword  and  made  a  cut  with  it  at  the 
bamboo,  which  severed  a  stem.  Then,  by  the  divine 
decree  of  the  Dewatas,  the  king  became  aware  of  a 
female  form  in  the  bamboo  clump  seated  on  a  highly- 
ornamented  platform  {£^ta),  her  face  shining  like  the 
full  moon  when  it  is  fourteen  days  old,  and  the  colour 
of  her  body  being  like  gold  of  ten  touch.  On  this, 
King  Dasaratha  quickly  unloosed  his  girdle  and 
saluted  the  princess.  Then  he  lifted  her  on  to  his 
elephant  and  took  her  to  his  palace  escorted  hy  music 
and  singing.'"' 

I  myself  have  heard  among  the  Selangor  Malays 
similar  legends  to  the  above,  which,  as  already  pointed 
out,  are  common  in  Malay  romances.  A  parallel  myth 
is  described  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Now,  the  Perak  river  overflows  its  banks  once  a 
year,  and  sometimes  there  are  very  great  floods. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Nakhodah  Kasim  with 
the  white  Semang,'  an  unprecedented  flood  occurred 
and  quantities  of  foam  came  down  the  river.  ,  Round 
the  piles  of  the  bathing-house,  which,  in  accordance 
with  Malay  custom,  stood  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
close  to  the  bank  in  front  of  the  house,  the  floating 
volumes  of  foam  collected  in  a  mass  the  size  of  an 
elephant.  Nakhodah  Kasim's  wife  went  to  bathe, 
and  finding  this  island  of  froth  in  her  way  she 
attempted  to  move  it  away  with  a  stick ;  she  removed 
the  upper  portion  of  it  and  disclosed  a  female  infant 

'  /.K.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.   17.     Mttt  nwtes  to  that  of  the  N^tos  of  the 

ami  Qutriti,  No.  4,  «ec  94.  ADdamui  Islands  and  the  Philippines, 

'  Sjhnaiigs  ue  aboriginal  non-Mu-  bat  the  one  referred  to  in  this  legend 

hammadan  inbatntaDts  of  the  Interior  had  uiiilt  blood,  which  is  considered 

<rf  the  Peninsula.     Theii  13^  apptod-  by  Maliyi  to  be  tbe  rojvl  coloui. 
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sitting  in  the  midst  of  it  enveloped  all  round  with 
doud-Iike  foam.  The  child  showed  no  fear,  and  the 
■white  Semang,  carefully  lifting  her,  carried  her  up  to  the 
house,  heralding  her  discovery  by  loud  shouts  to  her 
husband.  The  couple  adopted  the  child  willingly,  for 
they  had  no  children,  and  they  treated  her  thence- 
forward as  their  own.  They  assembled  the  villagers 
and  gave  them  a  feast,  solemnly  announcing  their 
adoption  of  the  daughter  of  the  river  and  their 
intention  of  leaving  to  her  everything  that  they 
possessed. 

"  The  child  was  called  Tan  Puteh,  but  her  father 
gave  her  the  name  of  Teh  Purba.'  As  she  grew  up 
the  wealth  of  her  foster-parents  increased ;  the  village 
grew  in  extent  and  population,  and  gradually  became  an 
important  place."* 

The  usual  story  of  the  first  creation  of  man,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  a  Malay  modification  of  Arabic 
beliefs. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  man  was  created  from  the 
four  elements — earth,  air,  water,  and  fire — in  a  way 
which  the  following  extract,  taken  from  a  Selangor 
charm-book,  will  explain  : — 

"  God  Almighty  spake  unto  Gabriel,  saying, 
■  Be  not  disobedient,  O  Gabriel, 
But  go  and  gel  me  the  Heart  of  the  Eanh.' 
But  he  could  not  get  the  Heart  of  the  Earth. 
'  I  will  not  give  it,'  said  the  Earth. 
Then  went  the  Prophet  Israfel  to  get  it. 
But  he  could  sot  get  the  Heart  of  the  Earth. 


)   Tih,  ibcHt    for  PuUh,   "wlut«";  on   a   ceitain   day   that   the   lirei    of 

PArba,    01   P&rva,    Sanikril    "fiiit."  Palembang  brought  down  a  foam-bell 

Thii  name  ii  alio  given  to  the  Snt  of  uncommon  lize,  in  which  appeared 

Milay  RajB  in  the  Sajarah  Malayu.  ayooag  giil  of  extreme  beauty."     She 

*  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  9,  pp.  90,  WHS  adopted  by  the  Raja,  and  "  named 

91.     For  a  ""ii"^  stoiy  vieU  Leyden's  Putri  Tanjong   Bui,   or   the   PrinceH 

llaiay  Aim^,  p.  29:  "It  happened  Foam-bell." 
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Then  went  Micbael  to  get  it, 

But  he  could  not  get  the  Heart  of  the  Eartb. 

Then  went  Azrael  to  get  it, 

And  at  last  be  got  the  Heart  of  tbe  Earth. 

When  he  got  the  Heart  of  the  Earth 

The  empyrean  and  crystalline  spheres  shook. 

And  tbe  whole  Universe  (shook). 

When  he  got  tbe  Heart  of  the  Earth  be  ^  made  from  it  the  Image  of 

But  tbe  Heart  of  the  Earth  was  then  too  hard  ; 
He  mixed  Water  with  it,  and  it  bet^ame  too  soft, 
(So)  he  mixed  Fire  with  it,  and  at  last  struck  out  the  image  of  Ad^un. 
Then  he  raised  up  the  image  of  Adam, 
And  craved  Life  for  it  from  Almighty  God, 
And  God  Almighty  gave  it  Life. 

Then  sneezed  God  Almighty,  and  the  image  of  Adam  brake  in  pieces. 
And  he  (Azrael)  returned  to  lemake  the  im^e  of  Adam. 
Then  God  Almighty  commanded  to  take  steel  of  Kborassan, 
And  drive  it  down  his  back,  so  that  it  became  the  thirty-three  bones. 
The  harder  steel  at  the  top,  the  softer  below  it. 
The  harder  steel  shot  up  skywards, 
And  tbe  softer  steel  penetrated  earthwards. 
Thus  tbe  image  of  Adam  had  life,  and  dwelt  in  Paradise. 
(There)  Adam  beheld  (two  ?)  peacocks  of  no  ordinary  beauty. 
And  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared. 
'  Verily,  O  Angel  Gabriel,  I  am  solitary. 
Easier  is  it  to  live  in  pairs,  I  crave  a  wife.' 
God  Almighty  spake,  saying,  '  Command  Adam 
To  pray  at  dawn  a  prayer  of  two  genuflexions.' 
Then  Adam  prayed,  and  our  Lady  Eve  descended. 
And  was  captured  by  the  Prophet  Adam  ; 
But  before  he  had  finished  his  prayer  she  was  taken  back. 
Therefore  Adam  prayed  the  prayer  of  two  genuflexions  as  desired. 
And  at  the  last  obtained  our  Lady  Eve. 
When  they  were  married  (Eve)  bore  twins  every  time, 
Until  she  bad  borne  forty-four  childreji, 

And  the  children,  too,  were  wedded,  handsome  with  handsome,  and 
plain  with  plain." 

The  magiciaa  who  dictated  the  above  account 
stated  that  when  Azrael  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
take  the  Heart  of  the  Earth,  the  Earth-spirit  caught 
hold  of  his  middle  finger,  which  yielded  to  the  strain, 
and  thus  became  longer  than  the  rest,  and  received  its 
Malay  name  of  the  "  Devil's  Finger  "  {jari  hatUu). 

*  It  u  Gabiiel  who  perfonot  this  office  in  the  account  which  follows. 
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A  parallel  account  adds  that  the  Heart  of  the  Earth 
was  white,  and  gives  a  fuller  description  of  the  inter- 
view between  Azrael  and  his  formidable  antagonist,  the 
Earth.  After  saluting  the  latter  in  the  orthodox 
Muhammadan  fashion,  Azrael  explains  his  mission, 
and  is  met  by  a  point-blank  refusal.  "  I  will  not 
give  it,"  said  the  Earth  (referring  to  its  Heart), 
"forasmuch  as  I  was  so  created  by  God  Almighty, 
and  if  you  take  away  my  Heart  I  shall  assuredly  die." 
At  this  brusque,  though  perhaps  natural  retort,  the 
archangel  loses  his  temper,  and  rudely  exclaims  that 
he  "  will  take  the  Earth's  Heart  whether  it  will 
or  no."  Here  Azrael  "gave  the  Earth  a  push  with 
his  right  hand  and  his  left,  and  grasping  at  the  Heart 
of  the  Earth,  got  hold  of  it  and  carried  it  back  to  the 
presence  of  God."  God  now  summons  Gabriel  and 
orders  him  to  mould  (lit.  forge)  the  image  of  Adam. 
Then  Gabriel  took  the  lump  of  earth  which  was  the 
Earth's  Heart  and  mixed  it  first  with  water  to  soften 
it,  then,  as  it  was  too  soft,  with  fire  to  harden  it,  and 
when  the  image  was  made,  obtained  life  from  God  to 
put  into  it^     [The  breaking  of  the  first  image  which 

*  "  Concenung  the  creftdon  of  Adam,  TeiDone,forwhichieasonG(MlBppoioled 

bere  intimated,  tbeHohunmedaiuluve  [hat  u^I  to  tepante  tbe  umli  from 

lereral  pecoliar  Icsdilioni.      They  my  the  bodies,  being  therefore  called  the 

the  angeli  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  brafil  angtl  ef  doth.      The   euth   he   had 

were  lent  by  God,  one  after  another,  to  taken  wai  canied  into  Arabia,  to  a 

fctdi  for  that  purpose  Ecren  handfnls  place  between  Mecca  and  Tayef,  where, 

of  earth  Ihnn  different  depths,  and  of  being  firtt  kneaded  hy  the  angeli,    it 

diflerenl  ctdoun  {whence  Hmne  account  was  afterwards  fashioned  by  God  Mm- 

for  thevarkMUComplexioniof  mankind);  self  into  a  human  form,  and  left  to  dry 

bat  tbe  Earth  being  apprehensiTe  of  the  for   the   space   of  forty  days,   or,   as 

Gooieqaeiice,    and    desiring    Ihetn    to  othen  say,  as  many  years,  the  atigels 

repKsent   ber   fear   to   God   that   the  in  the  meanlime  often  vidting  it,  and 

crealDTe  He  defined  to  form  would  Eblii  (then  one  of  the  angels  who  are 

lebd  against  Him,  and  draw  down  His  nearest   to  God's  presence,  afterwards 

carte  npoD  ber,  they  retomed  without  the  devil)  amotig  the  rest ;  but  he,  not 

jmt.irmrtif  God's  commtukd ;    where-  contented  with  looking  on  it,  kicked  it 

■pOD  He  sent  Airael  (ID  the  same  errand,  urith  his  foot  till  it  rung,  and  knowing 

»bo  execnled  his  commisDOn  without  God  designed  that  creature  to  be  his 
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was  made,  and  the  makii^  of  the  second,  are  here 
omitted].  Finally,  the  creation  of  "our  Lady"  Eve  and 
the  birth  of  her  first-bom  are  described,  the  latter 
occasion  being  accompanied  by  a  thick  darkness,  which 
compelled  Adam  to  take  off  his  turban  and  beat  the 
child  therewith  in  order  to  dispel  the  evil  influences 
{badi)  which  had  attended  its  birth.' 

The  following  extract  (from  a  Malay  treatise  quoted 
by  Newbold)  fairly  describes  the  general  state  of  Malay 
ideas  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  human  body : — 

"  Plato,  Socrates,  Galen,  Aristotle,  and  other  philo- 
sophers affirm  that  God  created  man  of  a  fixed  number 
of  bones,  blood-vessels,  etc.  For  instance,  the  skull  is 
composed  of  5^  bones,  the  place  of  smell  and  sense  of  7 
bones,  between  this  and  the  neck  are  32  bones.  The 
neck  is  composed  of  7  bones,  and  the  back  of  24  bones ; 
208  bones  are  contained  in  the  other  members  of  the 
body.  In  all  there  are  360  bones  and  360  blood-vessels 
in  a  man's  body.  The  brains  weigh  306  miscals,  the 
blood  573.  The  total  of  all  the  bones,  blood-vessels, 
lai^e  and  small,  and  gristles,  amounts  to  1093 ;  and 
the  hairs  of  the  head  to  six  lacs  and  4000.  The  frame 
of  man  is  divided  into  40  great  parts,  which  are  again 

saperioc,  took  >  secret  resolution  Dcret  reft  in  pieces  and  tcttttered  into  the 

to  acknowledge  him  as  such.      After  sir.     HiaBe  fiagmentj  of  the  6ist  great 

this  God  animated  the  figure  of  cUf  Failure  arc  the  spirits  of  earth  and  sea 

and  endued  it  with  im  intelligent  sonl,  and  air. 

Euid  when  He  had  placed  him  in  para-  "The  Creator  then  formed  another 

disc,  formed  Eve  out  of  his  left  side. " —  dajr  figure,    but    into    this  one    He 

Sale's  fonfn,  ch.  ii.  (of  translation),  wrought  tome  iron,   so  that  when  it 

p.  4  (note).  received  the  vital  spark  it  withstood 

'  ■■TheCrcttor  determined  tomake  the  strain  and   becune   Man.       That 

man,   and  for  that  purpose  He  took  man  was  Adam,  and  the  iron  that  is  in 

some  claf  from  the  earth  and  buhioned  the  coostitntion  of  his  descendants  has 

it  into  the  figure  of  a  man.     Then  He  stood  them  in  good  stead.    When  the]F 

took  the  Spirit  of  Life  to  endue  this  lose    it  they   t>ecome  of    little   more 

txxlf  with  vitality,  and  placed  the  spirit  account  than  ttieir  prototype  the  first 

on  the  head  of  the  ^re.     But  the  biltire." — S'ntnea\ia.ta,JHaJi^Sk*lth*i, 

spirit  was  strong,  and  the  body,  being  p.  199. 
(mly  clay,  could  not  hold  it,  and  was 
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subdivided.  Four  elements  enter  into  his  composition, 
viz.  air,  fire,  earth,  and  water.  With  these  elements 
are  connected  four  essences — the  soul  or  spirit  with 
Mr,  love  with  fire,  concupiscence  with  earth,  and  wisdom 
with  water." ' 


{b)  Sanctity  of  the  Body 

In  dealing  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  will 
first  take  the  case  of  the  kings  and  priesdy  magicians 
who  present  the  most  clearly- marked  examples  of 
personal  sanctity  which  are  now  to  be  found  among 
Malays,  and  will  then  describe  the  chief  features  of 
the  sanctity  ascribed  to  all  ranks  alike  in  respect  of 
certain  special  parts  of  the  ordinary  human  anatomy. 
The  theory  of  the  king  as  the  Divine  Man  is  held 
perhaps  as  strongly  in  the  Malay  region  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  a  fact  which  is  strikingly 
emphasised  by  the  alleged  right  of  Malay  monarchs 
"to  slay  at  pleasure,  without  being  guilty  of  a 
crime."  Not  only  is  the  king's  person  considered 
sacred,  but  the  sanctity  of  his  body  is  believed  to 
communicate  itself  to  his  regalia,  and  to  slay  those 
who  break  the  royal  taboos.  Thus  it  is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  any  one  who  seriously  offends  the  royal 
person,  who  touches  (even  for  a  moment)  or  who 
imitates  (even  with  the  king's  permission)  the  chief 
objects  of  the  regalia,'  or  who  wrongfully  makes  use 

'  Nevbold,  ^.  at.  toI.  ii,  pp.  351,  speak   penonaUy,  u   when   ■   set   of 

3J2.     In  Seltngor,  some  of  the  gieatet  models  of  Ihe  Sclangoi  regnlU  were 

bones,  at  leAiC,  tuiTe  their  own  mystic  being   made    (or    mc,    with    the   lite 

e.g.  the  backbone,  which  Sultan's  full  pcnnission  and  knowledge. 


is  called  tiang  'arash,  01  the  "  Pillsi  I  fboud  it  impoasible  to  get  them  m 

of  the  Heavens."  really  like  the  originals  cither  in  sfaape 

*  Of  the  snpentition  which  forbids  oi  siie,  the  niakeit  allq^ing  their  feai 

'  D  of  the  royal  imignia  I  ean  of  being  itrnck  dead  io  (pite  of  this 
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of  any  of  the  insignia  or  privileges  of  royalty,  will 
be  k}hui  dauiat,  i.e,  struck  dead,  by  a  quasi-electric 
dischai^e  of  that  Divine  Power  which  the  Malays 
suppose  to  reside  in  the  king's  person,'  and  which 
is  called  "  Daulat "  or  "  Royal  Sanctity."  Before  I 
proceed,  however,  to  discuss  this  power,  it  will  be  best 
to  give  some  description  of  the  regalia  in  which  it 
resides : — 

Of  Malacca  Newbold  says  :  "  The  articles  of  Malay 
r^alia  usually  consist  of  a  siiasOa,  or  book  of  genealo- 
gical descent,  a  code  of  laws,  a  vest  or  baju,  and  a 
few  weapons,  generally  a  kris,  kUywang,  or  spear." ' 

"  The  limbing  is  a  sort  of  lance ;  the  totnbak 
bandrang^  a  spear  of  state,  four  or  seven  of  which  are 
usually  carried  before  the  chiefs  in  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  handle  is  covered  with  a  substance 
flowing  from  it  like  a  horse-tail,  dyed  crimson, 
sometimes  crimson  and  white ;  this  is  generally  of 
hair."' 

So  in  Leyden's  translation  of  the  Malay  Annals 
(1821)  we  read — 

"  My  name  is  Bichitram  Shah,  who  am  raja. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  sword,  Chora  sa  mendang  kian 
(i.e.  mandakini),  and  that  is  the  lance,  Limbuar  (i.e. 
Itmbuara)  \  this  is  the  signet,  Cayu  Gampit,  which  is 
employed  in  correspondence  with  rajas."  * 

"  The  Chora  sa  medang  kian  (i.e.  mandakini)  is  the 

pennissioD  bf  thit  Divine   Power   ac  '  "  Tbe  .b>^«nim«  or  iqcilk  of  every 

"Dinlu"    M    they  were    to   imic&te  petty  state  U  tupposed  to  be  endowed 

them  too  Bccnnlely,      In   Pendc   the  with  sapenutoral  power*,  for  instance 

enttom    would     appear    to    be    Icn  that  of  the  ex-Panghnlu  of  Noning." 

■trkt.      11)111    bam    Mal^   S/utchts  — Newbold,  of.  HL  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

(p.   315)  we   may  gathec  that  in  the  ■  Ibid. 

"silver"  itate  even  the  most  ncred  '  Ibid.  p.  195. 

piece*  of   the  r^alia  iccompany  the  *  Leyden,  AfinlitfjfMMaJlr,  pp.  33-33. 

royal  party  upon  their  aimoal  expedi-  Thewordiinlwacketiaiembw. — W.S. 
two  to  (edf  for  tturtlci'  egp. 
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celebrated  sword  with  which  Peramas  Cumunbang 
killed  the  enormous  serpent  Sicatimuna,  which  ravaged 
the  country  of  Menangkabowe  about  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century."' 

Of  the  Perak  regalia  we  read  :  "  Tan  Saban  was 
conunanded  by  his  mistress  to  open  negotiations  with 
Johor,  and  this  having  been  done,  a  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  that  kingdom,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the 
old  line  of  Menangkabau,  sailed  for  Perak  to  assume 
the  sovereignty.  He  brought  with  him  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  namely,  the  royal  drums  (gandang  nobai),  the 
pipes  {ttafiri),  the  flutes  {sarunei  and  bangst),  the 
betel-box  {Jman  naga  tant),  the  sword  {ckora  man- 
dakini),  the  sword  [j>erbujang\  the  sceptre  {kayugamii), 
the  jewel  {kamala),  the  sural  chiri,  the  seal  of  state 
{chap  halilintar),  and  the  umbrella  {ttbar-ubar).  All 
these  were  enclosed  in  a  box  called  Baninan." ' 

In  Selangor  the  regalia  consisted  of  the  royal  instru- 
ments of  music— (the  big  State  Drum  or  naitbat,  beaten 
ax.  the  king's  coronation ;  the  two  small  State  Drums 
(j^ndang) ;  the  two  State  Kettle-drums  {langkara) ; 
the  limpiri  or  State  Trumpet,  and  the  sirunei  or 
State  Flute — to  which  perhaps  a  bangsi  should  be 
added,  as  in  the  Perak  list} — which  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  moved,  and  the  following  articles  which  were 
carried  in  procession  on  state  occasions  :  * — 


>  Newbold,  tf.  at.  vol.  ii.  p.  199  ;  tliit  (Dppodtioti  is  accepied,  the  name 

qk  Leaden,  MaL  Amtaii,  pp.  38,  39.  wonld  meu  "  lion  of  the  w<xld,"  viJt 

Umiuara,  ti'miuana,  01  lAniuana  { =  App.  xxviii.  .ixx. 

jrajfitf^Kowa)  it  the  name  given  to  the  '  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  9,  pp.  91,  93, 

We  of  the  Spectie  Hanttman,  (^wb  '  It    would    appeu    rrom    Malay 

Chip.  V.  PL  1 1 8),  whose  Vrt'i  is  called  laraancee    that    the    fiill    complemoit 

MMfptuo.     It  hai  been  luggeAed  that  of   moeical   iDstiumcnts   fonning   patt 

nqioAaMM  may  be  composed  of  two  of  a  royal  mcliestia  was,  at  all  eventi 

Smkril  wmda   meaning   "  lion  "  and  sonietiniee,   IweWe.      Thui  when  S'ri 

"worid,"  bat  pnt  in  the  Malay  c»der,  Rama  is  bidden  by  the  astrologen  to 

wliidi  is  the  opposite  of  Sanskrit.     If  get  np  an  expedition  by  water  foi  the 
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I.  The  royal  Betel-box 

3.  The  Long  K'ris — a  kind  of  rapier  used  for  Malay  executions. 

3.  The  two  royal  Swords ;  one  on  the  right  hand  and  one  on 

the  left  (all  of  the  articles  mentioned  hitherto  being  carried 
in  front  of  the  Sultan). 

4.  The  royal  "Fringed"  Umbrella  (payong  vbef^vbor),  carried 

behind  the  right-hand  sword-bearer. 

5.  The  royal  "  Cuspadore,"  carried  behind  the  left-hand  sword- 

bearer. 

6.  The  royal  Tobacco-box,  carried  at  the  Sultan's  back, 

7.  The  eight  royal  tufted  lances  ifombak  bhtiirang  or  bandaH- 

gan),  whose  bearers  were  followed  by  two  personal  attendants, 
the  latter  of  whom  attended,  besides,  to  anything  that  was 
broken  or  damaged ;  so  that  the  procession  numbered 
seventeen  persons  in  all,' 

Of  the  Pahang  regalia  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  list  with  any  pretensions  to  completeness,  but 
from  a  remark  by  Mr.  Clifford  (the  present  Resident) 
in  one  of  his  books,  they  would  appear  to  be  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Federated  States.' 

A  list  of  the  JglSbu  regalia  (given  me  by  Ungku 
Said  K6chil  of  Jglfibu)  ran  as  follows : — 

I.  A  single-bladed  Sword  i^pidattg pemanekof*). 

3.  The  Long  K'ris  (iiris panjang,  ptnyaiang),  used  for  executions. 

3,  The  royai  Lances  {tombak  bindrang). 

4.  The  royal  Umbrella  (fayeng  iaiesaran). 

'  5.  The  royal  Standard  and  Pennants  {tunggul  ular-ular). 

amusement  of  his   Princess,   "dresses  csJled   tembak   Urch/rmtggah    or    the 

of  honour  were  given  to  the  attend-  "Branching    Lance."     The    oidliuuT 

■ots,   and  musical  instruments  of  the  Unccs    might    be    boirowed    by    the 

twelve    kind*   were   got   tc^ethei." —  people,   and  canied,  for  ciunplc,   in 

Maiw.,  in  Sri  Rama,  J.R.A.S,,  S.B.,  the  procession  etcorting  •  bridegroom 

No.  17,  p.  93.  (by  viilue  of  his  supposed  "one  day's 

'  ThU  list  WBS  given  me  by  H.H.  sovereignty,"  i?(i/iiia-Aar>)  to  tbc  boose 

Raja   BAt   of  Selangor.     Besides   the  of  his  bride,  bat  the  Indent  never. 
above   there  are   several  royal   "pro-  *  "All  the  insignia  of  royalty  were 

peities"  not  usnally  included   ia  any  hastily  fashioned  by  the  goldnnilhi  of 

list  of  regalia.    These  are  H.H. 's  chain  Pfnjum,  and  whenever   To'   Rftja   or 

jadiet  (Jii/«  rani^ ;  a  species  of  shield  Wan   Bong  appeared   in   poblic  they 

or  (aige,  said  to  be  made  or  bnss,  and  were  accompanied   by   pages   bearing 

called  Afor-ii^Br ;  H.H.'i  teal,  and  pos-  betel-boxes,  swords,   and    silken  nm- 

nbly  his  mat  and  the  dish  he  ate  from,  brellas,  as   in   the   manner   of  Malay 

One  of  the  tambak  belonging  to  H.H.  kings."— CUE,  A  Cmrt and Kampa-g, 

was    a    species   of  trident,   and   was  p.  115. 
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6.  The  royal  Ceiling-cloth  and   Hangings  (te^ir,  iangit-langit 

dewanggd), 

7.  The  "  Moving  Mountains  "  {gunong  dua  berangkat),  peihaps 

the  names  of  two  peaked  pillows. 

8.  The  royal  Drums  (gemiang  naubat)  \  said  to  be  "  headed " 

with  the  skins  of  Uce  (kulit  tttma)  and  to  emit  a  single 
chord  of  twelve  tones  when  struck  {dua-^las  bunyi  sakaii 
M-fiukot). 
^  ,_  /„.-        .,.-1^  Each  of  these  was 

9.  The  royal  Trumpet  {Umptn  or  nempm.).  I  ^Iso  said  to  emU 
.a  Tbe  roya  Gong.  >  ^  ,^  ^^^^  of 
1 1.  The  royal  Guitar  {k^hapC).                      )     ^^^^  ^^^^ 

II.  The  royal  ribab  or  Malay  fiddle. 

This  latter  peculiarity  (of  the  multiplication  of 
notes)  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Icii^s  musical  instruments  in  Malay  romances. 
Thus  of  Raja  Donan's  magic  flute  we  are  told,  "The 
first  time  (that  he  sounded  it),  the  flute  gave  forth  the 
sounds  of  twelve  instruments,  the  second  time  it  played 
as  if  twenty-four  instruments  were  being  sounded, 
and  the  third  time  it  played  like  thirty-six  different 
instruments."  No  wonder  we  are  told  that  "the 
Princesses  Che  Ambong  and  Che  Muda  dissolved 
itt  tears,  and  the  music  had  to  be  stopped." ' 

My  informant  declared  that  these  objects  came 
into  existence  of  themselves  {ttrjali  s^ndiri),  at 
a  spot  between  the  two  peaks  of  a  burning 
mountain  {gunong  tn^rc^i)  in  the  country  of 
Menangkabau  in  Sumatra.  He  also  averred  that 
"rain  could  not  rot  them  nor  sun  blister  them," 
and  that  any  one  who  "  brushed  past  them " 
(tU-lintas)  would  fall  to  the  ground ; '  whilst  no 
fewer  than   seven  buffaloes  have   to  be  slaughtered 

^tUrw.in R<^aDenaH,J.R.A.S.,  Plsaka   4i  tarai   {f lurii)  Ji-tOh 

S.B,  No.  18,  p.  353.  iiiH, 

'      "  TV  lafut  d^  Mffom,  JViata  di-Untai  ttmiatig:' 
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before   the   "  moving   mountains "  (when   worn   out) 
can  be  replaced.^ 

An  enumeration  of  the  writer's  regalia  often  forms 
an  important  part  of  a  letter  from  one  Malay  sovereign 
to  another,  more  especially  when  the  writer  wishes  to 
emphasise  his  importance.^ 


'  It  U  usuBtly  upon  a  poition  of  hU 
iniigiiia  (u,  for  imtance,  hit  Ifris,  which 
ii  dipped  into  water  which  he  drinks) 
that  a  Malay  soveieign  swears  his  most 
solemn  oath.  Sometimes,  however,  it 
ik  apon  a  lump  of  iron  called  biti 
Amvi,  which  not  nnfttquently  forms 
part  of  the  cegalia  as  well.  —  Vide 
KUnk.  t.v.  Bed. 

*  The  following  recital  of  the  title* 
of  a  Sumatran  Raja  will  show  at  least 
the  extraordinaiy  pretennont  to  uoetity 
which  to  this  day  (with,  In  some  parts, 
no  great  diminution)  hedge  aboat  the 
person  of  the  Malay  king : — 

"The  Sultan  of  ^mwi^aiOTB,  whose 
residence  is  at  Pagare^ocng  (after  par- 
don ashed  for  presuming  to  mention 
his  name),  who  is  king  of  kings,  son  of 
Raja  iKHfuUr-tulcarnaimy,  .... 
master  of  the  third  of  the  wood  nutc- 
tummat,  one  of  whose  properties  is  to 
enaUe  matter  to  fly ;  of  the  lance 
ornamented  with  the  baud  ofJiuigK, 
of  the  palace  of  the  dty  of  Rome ; 
....  of  the  gold  of  twelve  grains 
named  taodanU  coodaratta,  resembling 
a  man  ;  .  .  .  .  who  is  possessed  of 
the  sword  named  Choom-it-nutidin^- 
gtrtt,  which  has  an  hundred  and  ninety 
gaps,  made  in  the  conflict  with  the 
arch-devil,  Se  Catite-Jnofiae,  whom  it 
■lew ;  who  is  master  of  fresh  water 
in  the  ocean,  to  the  extent  of  a  day's 
sailing;  possessed  of  a  lance  formed 
of  a  twig  of  ijee  (the  gmiuti,  or 
SDgar-palm) ;  of  a  cairuang  (scimitar) 
wrapped  in  an  unmade  fJ)m/is^  (cloth); 
of  a  creeie  (dagger)  formed  of  the  soul 
of  steel,  which,  by  a  noise,  expresses 
■o  unwillingness  at  being  sheathed, 
and  shows  itself  pleased  when  drawn ; 
of  a  date  coeval  with  the  creation ; 
possessed  of  a  gun  brought  from  heaven, 
Damed     rtaiakana    A 


of  a  horse  of  the  race  of  serimbor- 
lUaut,  superior  to  all  others ;  Sultan 
of  the  Burning  Mountain,  and  of  the 
mountains  geeHtm^-gesittai^,  which 
divide  Paltmiaiig  and  /amhu ;  who 
may  slay  at  pleasure  without  being 
guilty  of  a  crime ;  who  is  possetsed  of 
the  elephant  named  sitlu  dewa;  who 
is  Vicegerent  of  Heaven  ;  Saltan  of  the 
Golden  River;  Lord  of  the  Air  and 
Clouds  ;  master  of  a  iaili  (Andience- 
Hall),  whose  pillars  are  of  the  shrub 
jelattang;  of  gandatigi  (drums)  made 
of  hollowed  branches  of  the  minute 
shrubs  feeleol  and  ittleiBeru;  of  the 
gang  that  resounds  to  the  skies ;  of  the 
l>n&to  named  St  BiniiMcatg  Saitta, 
whose  horn*  are  ten  feet  asunder ;  of 
the  unconquered  cock,  SmgoHonntt;  ttt 
the  cocoa-nut  tree  whose  """rng 
height,  and  Ijeing  infested  with  serpents 
and  other  noiiont  reptiles,  render  it 
impossible  to  be  climbed  ;  of  the  flower 
named  iitru  menjene,  of  ambrosial 
scent  i  who,  when  he  goes  to  sleep, 
wakes  not  till  the  gattdaitg  taiai  (state 
drum)  sounds  ;  one  of  whose  eye*  t* 
as  the  sun  and  the  other  as  the  moon." 
— Marsden,  Hiil.  ef  Sum.  p.  170. 

On  the  foregoing  list  I  should 
like  to  remark  (l)  that  the  necessity 
of  asking  pardon  for  moitioning  the 
king's  name  is  considered  by  the  Penin- 
sular Malays  to  be  as  imperative  as 
ever,  (3)  lie  expression  "who  is  mas- 
ter of  fresh  water  in  the  ocean "  is 
explained  by  a  passage  in  Leyden's 
Malay  Atatah  (p.  37),  where,  all  the 
fresh  water  lieing  exhausted,  "Raja 
Sang  Sapurba  directed  them  to  bring 
rotans  and  tie  them  in  circles  and 
throw  them  in  the  water ;  then  having 
himself  descended  into  a  smalt  boat, 
he  inserted  his  feet  into  the  water, 
within  the  circles  of  bamboo  (nc),  and 
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But  the  extraordinary  strength  of  the  Malay  belief 
in  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  regalia  of  their 
sovereigns  can  only  be  thoroughly  realised  after  a 
study  of  their  romances,  in  which  their  kings  are 
credited  with  all  the  attributes  of  inferior  gods,  whose 
birth,  as  indeed  every  subsequent  act  of  their  after  life, 
is  attended  by  the  most  amazing  prodigies. 

They  are  usually  invulnerable,  and  are  gifted 
with  miraculous  powers,  such  as  that  of  transforming 
themselves,  and  of  returning  to  (or  recalling  others 
to)  life ;  in  fact  they  have,  in  every  way,  less  of  the 
man  about  them  and  more  of  the  god.  Thus  it 
is  that  the  following  description  of  the  dress  of 
20  old-time  Raja  falls  easily  into  line  with  what 
would  otherwise  appear  the  objectless  jargon  which 
still  constitutes  the  preamble  of  many  a  Malay  prince's 
letters,  but  which  can  yet  be  hardly  regarded  as  mere 
rhetoric,  since  it  has  a  deep  meaning  for  those  who 
read  it: — 

"  He  wore  the  trousers  called  b^radmvoMggi, 
miraculously  made  without  letting  in  pieces ;  hundreds 
of  mirrors  encircled  his  waist,  thousands  encircled  his 

bf  tbe  Power  of  God  Almighty  uid  the  another   Saltan   of   "  Menangcabow  " 

nitne  of  B  detcendant  of  Raja  Secander  named  "G«KarAlli]in'*(Ge£ai'Alain), 

ZnlkanMJni,    the   water   within    these  "were  asactedciown from  God";  "the 

dnles  became  fresh,  and  ail  the  crews  cloth  saiuUtah  kaikA,  which  weavei 

npflied  thcmtdTtt  with  it,  and  onto  itielf,  and  adds  oqc  thread  yearly  of 

thn  d^  tbe  &eih  water  is  mixed  with  fine  pearls,  and  when  that  cloth  shall 

the  Mlt  at  this  place."    (3)  The  horse,  be  finished  the  world  will  be  no  more  "  ; 

whkh   is  nsoaJly  called  *'S<mbmni,"  "the  dafjj^r  Hangm  Cittgu  (Singa  ?) 

a  a  magic   Heed,   "whidi   conld  fly  which  will,  at  his  command,  fight  of 

tfanra^  the  air  as  well  as  swim  through  itself";    "the  blue  champaka  flower, 

the  water"   (Leyd.,    Mai.    Ann.     p.  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  no  conntiy  but 

17).      (4)  For  the  inoaataiiu  Good-  bis    (beii^    yellow    elsewhere),"    and 

taiig.gDonbu^  <or   Saguntang   Maha-  many   others   worthy  of   the    Saltan 

min],  cp.   Leydeo's  Mai.  Ann.  p.  10  "  whose  presence  bringeih  death  to  all 

n^.     (5)  Hie   pririlege  of  "  ilayii^  who  attempt  to  approach  him  nitboot 

U  [deanut  without  b^ig  gm'ly  "i  a  pennitaion,"  and  of  Che   "Sultan  of 

oine "i*  a  pririlege  which  stilt  belongs  Indrapore,    who    ha*    four    breasts." 

to  Malay  toreieigiis  of  the  first  rank.  -, — Maisden,  Hiit.  tf  Sum.  p.  373. 
Similar  tacred  object*,  belooging  to 
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legs,  they  were  sprinkled  all  about  his  body,  and 
larger  ones  followed  the  seams." 

Then  his  waistband  {kain  ikat  pinggang)  was 
of  "flowered  cloth,  twenty-five  cubits  in  length,  or 
thirty  if  the  fringe  be  included ;  thrice  a  day  did  it 
change  its  colours — in  the  morning  transparent  as  dew, 
at  mid-day  of  the  colour  of  lembayong,^  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  hue  of  oil." 

Next  came  his  coat  It  was  "of  reddish  purple 
velvet,  thrice  brilliant  the  lustre  of  its  surface,  seven 
times  powerful  the  strength  of  the  dye ;  the  dyer  after 
making  it  sailed  the  world  for  three  years,  but  the  dye 
still  clung  to  the  palms  of  his  hands." 

H  is  dagger  was  ' '  a  straight  blade  of  one  piece  which 
spontaneously  screwed  itself  into  the  haft.  The  grooves, 
called  Htak  mayat^  started  from  the  base  of  the  blade, 
the  damask  called  pamur  janji  appeared  half-way  up, 
and  the  damzisk  called  lam  jilallah  at  the  point ;  the 
damask  aHf  was  there  parallel  with  the  edge,  and 
where  the  damasking  ended  the  steel  was  white.  No 
ordinary  metal  was  the  steel,  it  was  what  was  over 
after  making  the  bolt  of  God's  Ka'abah  (at  Meccah). 
It  had  been  forged  by  the  son  of  God's  prophet, 
Adam,  smelted  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  fashioned 
with  the  end  of  his  finger,  and  coloured  with  the  juice 

'  I.t.  pnrple,  vidt  Klinkert,  j.v. ;  cf,  Indo-Chinete  nation.      "  Le  gjnjnl  «n 

ttaefbUowiiiglTomy. A.^..S'.,.5'.A, No.  chef   doit    u    conronnet  i   pluiienn 

9,  p.  93  :  "Tmi  Smbui  wu  ftequently  couttuneietobiervuicesiupentitieiitei; 

to  b«  seen  on  the  outwoika  of  his  foit  par  eiemple,  il  bul   qu'il  mette  one 

«cron  the  rivet,  diemed  in  gtumcDU  of  robe  de  couleur  diflifrente  pour  cfaaqne 

Gonspicnotii  colonn.     In  the  moming  jour   de  U  Kmaiiie ;   le   dimuiche  il 

he  wore  red,  at  mid-da^  yellow,  and  in  iliabiUe  en  blanc,  le  Inndi  en  jamie, 

the  evening  hil  doChet   were    green,  le  mardi  en  vert,  le  mercredi  en  rouge. 

When  he  was  pointed  out  to  Magat  le  jendi  ea  hlea,  le  vendtedi  en  noii,  et 

Terawii,  it  wai  the  monting,  and  he  te     lamedi     en    violet"  —  Pallegoix, 

wai  dressed  in  red."  Dturiptivn  dt  Siam,  vol.  i.  p.  319, 

The  feRSoing  lupentitioui  obierv-  ■  lit.  "corpae  groove*." 

■nee  11  found  among  more  than  one 
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of  flowers  in  a  Chinese  furnace.  Its  deadly  qualities 
came  down  to  it  from  the  sky,  and'  if  cleaned  (with 
acid)  at  the  source  of  a  river,  the  fish  at  the  embouchure 
came  floating  up  dead. 

"The  sword  that  he  wore  was  called  lang  pin- 
gotggong,^ '  the  successful  swooper.'lit.  the  'kite  carry- 
ing off  its  prey.' 

"  The  next  article  described  is  his  turban,  which, 
among  the  Malays,  is  a  square  handkerchief  folded 
and  knotted  round  the  head." 

'*  He  next  took  his  royal  handkerchief,  knotting 
it  so  that  it  stood  up  with  the  ends  projecting ;  one  of 
them  he  called  d^ndam  ta  sudah  (endless  love) :  it  was 
purposely  unfinished  ;  if  it  were  finished  the  end  of  the 
world  would  come.  It  had  been  woven  in  no  ordinary 
way,  but  had  been  the  work  of  his  mother  from  her 
youth.  Wearing  it  he  was  provided  with  all  the 
love-compelling  secrets.  (The  names  of  a  number  of 
charms  to  excite  passion  are  given,  but  they  cannot  be 
explained  in  the  compass  of  a  note)."  * 

He  wore  the  Malay  national  garment — the  sarong. 
It  was  "  a  robe  of  muslin  of  the  finest  kind ;  no 
wdinary  weaving  had  produced  it ;  it  had  been  woven 
in  a  jar  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  by  people  with 
gills,  relieved  by  others  with  beaks ;  no  sooner  was  it 
Bnished  than  the  maker  was  put  to  death,  so  that  no 
one  might  be  able  to  make  one  like  it.  It  was  not  of 
the  fashion  of  the  clothing  of  the  rajas  of  the  present 
day,  but  of  those  of  olden  time.  If  it  were  put  in  the 
sun  it  got  damper,  if  it  were  soaked  in  water  it  became 
drier.   A  slight  tear  mended  by  darning  only  increased 

'  The  vsatl  lana  a  p/^tggvggon^,  kmoH,"    "Asant  garam,"   "  Akadtat 

^'°'^  fVf^i  to  cxny  '">  tl»  moath.  mabuJi,'  " Sa-foHt gila,"  "Srig^gaJt," 

'  Thdr  Hal>;D*meaaie  "Si-mula-  and  " Doa  umu."^J.Ji.A.S.,  S.B., 

jtUr  "  Aikii  trnJlamftng,"  "  Si-ftitar  No,  17,  pp.  94-97. 
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its  value,  instead  of  lessening  it,  for  the  thread  for  the 
purpose  cost  one  hundred  dollars.  A  single  dewdrop 
dropping  on  it  would  tangle  the  thread  for  a  cubit's 
length,  while  the  breath  of  the  south  wind  would  dis- 
entangle it" 

Finally,  we  get  a  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Raja  (S'ri  Rama)  set  out  upon  his  journey. 

"  He  adopted  the  art  called  sedang  budiman, 
the  young  snake  writhed  at  his  feet  {i.e.  he  started  at 
mid-day  when  his  own  shadow  was  round  his  feet), 
a  young  eagle  was  flying  against  the  wind  overhead  ; 
he  took  a  step  forward  and  then  two  backward,  one 
forward  as  a  sign  that  he  was  leaving  his  country,  and 
two  backward  as  a  sign  that  he  would  return ;  as  he 
took  a  step  with  the  right  foot,  loud  clanked  his 
accoutrements  *  on  hts  left ;  as  he  put  forth  the  left  foot 
a  similar  clank  was  heard  on  his  right ;  he  advanced, 
swelling  out  his  broad  chest,  and  letting  drop  his 
slender  fingers,  adopting  the  gait  called  'planting 
beans,'  and  then  the  step  called  '  sowing  spinach.' "  * 

In  addition  to  the  sanctity  of  the  r^^ia,  the  king, 
as  the  divine  man,  possesses  an  infinite  multitude  of 
prerc^atives  which  enter  into  almost  every  act  of  his 
private  life,  and  thus  completely  separate  him  from  the 
generjJity  of  his  fellow-men. 

These  prerogatives  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  but  the  following  extract  from 
Leyden's  translation  of  the  "  Malay  Annals  "  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  their  character  and  extent : — 

'  The    Malay    word    is   changgci,  the  Arms  reminda  the  Malay  of  the  way 

which  meuu   "Itmg  naiU"   (whether  a  mm  scepa  aod  raites  hii  arm  to  [dant 

aUunl  or  artiBdal) ;  artiSdal  oails  are  bean-seeds  six  feet  apart ;   ■  quicker 

seTeial  inches  in  length,  being  mnch  stepand  a  roDnderswingoftho'Miiit  is 

■Seeled  hj  Malay  acton  peifonning  as  compared   lo  the  actioa  of  acatterins 

T^ty.  small  »eeda.—/,£.A.S.,  S.B.,  loc.  tit. 

'  A  loi^  Itep  and  a  slow  swing  of 
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"  Sultan  Mubammed  Shah  again  established  in 
order  the  throne  of  his  sovereignty.  He  was  the 
first  who  prohibited  the  wearing  of  yellow  clothes  in 
public,  not  even  a  handkerchief  of  that  colour,  nor 
curtains,  nor  hangings,  nor  large  pillow-cases,  nor 
coverlets,  nor  any  envelope  of  any  bundle,  nor  the 
cloth  lining  of  a  house,  excepting  only  the  waist  cloth, 
the  coat,  and  the  turban.  He  also  prohibited  the  con- 
structing of  houses  with  abutments,  or  smaller  houses 
connected  with  them ;  also  suspended  pillars  or  timbers 
[tiang  gantong) ;  nor  timbers  the  tops  of  which  project 
above  the  roofs,  and  also  summer  houses.^  He  also 
prohibited  the  ornamenting  of  creeses  with  gold,  and 
the  wearing  anklets  of  gold,  and  the  wearing  the  koron- 
ehong,  or  hollow  bracelets  (anklets  ?)  of  gold,  ornamented 
with  silver.  None  of  these  prohibited  articles  did  he 
permit  to  be  worn  by  a  person,  however  rich  he  might 
be,  unless  by  his  particular  licence,  a  privilege  which 
the  raja  has  ever  since  possessed.  He  also  forbade 
any  one  to  enter  the  palace  unless  wearing  a  cloth 
petticoat '  of  decent  length,  with  his  creese  in  front ;  ■ 
and  a  shoulder-cloth ;  and  no  person  was  permitted 
to  enter  unless  in  this  array,  and  if  any  one  wore  his 
d^se  behind  him,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  porter  of 
the  gate  to  seize  it.  Such  is  the  order  of  former  time 
respecting  prohibition  by  the  Malayu  rajas,  and  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  this  is  a  transgression  against  the 
raja,  and  ought  to  incur  a  fine  of  five  cati.     The  white 

'  la  boine  -  buHding  it  is    fnither  that    of  the    muD    building    {Mtk 

fishiddeD  to  dovetail  or  nuke  the  end*  mtaky 

at  tbe   timben  («^.   of  the   roof)  Gt  *  /.*.  the  tareng  ot  Vlthj  natioiud 

aocnstelj  together,   and  slto  to  build  garment ;   foi  the  custom,  vitU  Cliff., 

two  Tenndahs,   one  oa  each  aide  of  In  Ctttrl  and  KamfoHg,  p.   158,  and 

tbe  booi^  with  tbeir  floon  on  a  level  for  an  exception,  ib.  37. 

with  tbe   floor    of    the    main    build-  ^  The  hilt  of  the  creeu  fjiru)  must, 

a^ }  if  two   verandaht  are  used,   the  however,  be  hidden  hy  a  fold  of  the 

toa   of   one   mast  be    lowei    than  cloth  about  the  wearer**  waist. 
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umbrella,  which  is  superior  to  the  yellow  one,  because 
it  is  seen  conspicuous  at  a  greater  distance,  was  also 
confined  to  the  raja's  person,^  while  the  yellow  umbrella 
was  confined  to  his  family."' 

A  number  of  other  particulars  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  text,  and  in  the 
Appendix  references  are  given  to  other  works  for 
additional  details,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be 
recorded  here. 

"At  funerals,  whether  the  deceased  has  been  a 
great  or  insignificant  person,  if  he  be  a  subject,  the 
use  of  the  Payong  (umbrella)  and  the  Puwadi  is 
interdicted,  as  also  the  distribution  of  alms,  unless  by 
royal  permission ;  otherwise  the  articles  thus  forbidden 
will  be  confiscated."  "Puwadi  is  the  ceremony  of 
spreading  a  cloth,  generally  a  white  one,  for  funeral 
and  other  processions  to  walk  upon.  Should  the  de- 
ceased be  of  high  rank,  the  cloth  extends  from  the  house 
where  the  corpse  is  deposited,  to  the  burial-ground."  ■ 

Similar  prohibitions  are  still  in  force  at  the  courts 
of  the  Malay  Sultans  in  the  Peninsula,  though  a  yellow 
umbrella  is  now  generally  substituted  for  the  white,  at 
least  in  Selangor. 

A  distinction  is  also  now  drawn  between  manu- 
factured yellow  cloth  and  cloth  which  has  been  dyed 
yellow  with  saffron,  the  wrongful  use  of  the  latter 
(the  genuine  article)  being  regarded  as  the  more 
especially  heinous  act. 

In  addition  to  the  royal  monopoly  of  such  objects 

■  "  The  coreied  portion  of  the  buip  how*   with   long   hunhoo   pedes   hdd 

which  curio  the  SoltBii's  priocipil  wife  dote    togethei  uid    erect."  —  Mak^ 

b  decorated  with  tii  tculec-borclered  Sketchta,  p.  314. 

white  umbrellM.     Two  officeii  *tand,  ■  Leyden,  Maiay  Annals,  pp.  94, 

all  day  long,  jmt  outside  the  state-ioom,  95. 

holding    open    hiack    nmbrellu   with  '  Code   of  Malacca,    tiuulated    in 

•Uvei  fiinget,  and  two  others  are  in  the  Newbold,  ^.  tit,  vol.  iL  pp.  234,  335. 
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as  have  been  mentioned,  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  mentions 
three  royal  perquisites  {larangan  raja),  i.e.  river  turtles 
{funtong)  (by  which  he  no  doubt  means  their  eggs) ; 
elephants  (by  which  he  doubtless  means  elephants' 
tusks)  ;^  and  the  fruit  of  the  "k^tiar,"  from  which  oil 
is  made  by  the  Perak  Malays.  He  adds,  "  It  used  to 
be  a  capital  ofience  to  give  false  information  to  the  Raja 
about  any  of  these.  The  '  Mtiar '  tree  is  said  to  affect 
certain  localities,  and  is  found  in  groves  not  mixed 
with  other  trees.  In  former  days,  when  the  fruit  was 
ripe,  the  whole  of  the  Raja's  household  would  turn  out 
to  gather  it.  It  is  said  to  yield  a  very  lai^e  percentage 
of  oil" ' 

The  only  tree  in  Ridley's  list '  whose  name  at  all 
resembles  the  "  k^tiar"  is  the  kattak,  which  is  identi- 
fied as  Acronychia  Porteri,  Wall  (Rutacese). 

A  description  of  the  gathering  of  the  eg^  of  river 
turtles  by  the  royal  party  in  Perak  will  be  found  in 
Malay  Sketches.^ 

Besides  the  above  there  are  not  a  few  linguistic 
taboos  connected  with  the  king's  person,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  words  santap,  to  eat ;  bUradu,  to 
sleep;  birs^maiam,  to  be  seated,  or  to  "reside"  in 
a  certain  place;  Mrangkal,  to  "prc^;ress";  strata, 
to  bathe ;  ^ring,  to  be  sick ;  and  mangkat,  to  die ; 
all  of  which  words  are  specially  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  Malay  words  when  reference  is  made  to  the 
Idi^.'     Moreover,  when  the  king  dies  his  name  is 

*  In  Selai^or  thii  rojtSi  right  to  one  *  Netti  aHd  Qiitrui,  No.  4,  iBSucd 

cfcflchpurirfcleplunt'f  tnk*  U  itiU  wiHi/.S.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  17,  MCt.  75. 
a  r~1itim  to  which  an  slliuioD  ii  oc-  *  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No,  30,  p.  137. 

<3tniul)r  niade.      There  «re  said  to  <  Swettenhiun,  op.  Hi.  pp.  111-336. 

hne  been  other  perquititet  as  welt  at  *  Othen    aie    titai     (commands) ; 

thiMc  mentioaed,  <.f •  rhinoceroi'  horns  fiaiti  (slaTc) ;  m/ria  or  murka  (wrath)  j 

{tMmiu    ^adat)     and     beniar    itone$  iamia  or  iurtua  (Eavoar) ;  and  nJfgrak 

litSga).  (»<»>t<;nU(penni(Hon);  tbepen«lt]>of 
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dropped,  and  he  receives  the  title  of  "  Marhum,"  the 
late  or  "deceased,"  with  the  addition  of  an  expression 
alluding  to  some  prominent  fact  in  his  life,  or  occasion- 
ally to  the  place  of  his  decease.  These  titles,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  are  often  the  reverse  of  complimentary, 
and  occasionally  ridiculous. ' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  in  discussing  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  Malay  king,  that  he  is  firmly 
believed  to  possess  a  personal  influence  over  the  works 
of  nature,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  crops  and  the 
bearing  of  fruit-trees.  This  same  property  is  supposed 
to  reside  in  a  lesser  degree  in  his  del^ates,  and  even 
in  the  persons  of  Europeans  in  charge  of  districts. 
Thus  I  have  frequently  known  (in  Selangor)  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  rice  crops  attributed  to  a  change 
of  district  officers,  and  in  one  case  I  even  heard  an 
outbreak  of  ferocity  which  occurred  among  man-eating 
crocodiles  laid  at  the  door  of  a  most  zealous  and  able, 
though  perhaps  occasionally  somewhat  unsympathetic, 
representative  of  the  Government.     So,  too,  on  one 


uttering  anji  of  which,  except  in  aJdrets- 
iog  the  soveieign,  U  de*.th,  i.e.  should 
the  offender  be  &  royal  slave ;  should 
be  be  any  other  individual,  be  is  struck 
on  the  mouth. — Ne«bold,^.n'/.Tol.  ii. 
pp.  333-134 ;  vidt  also  Malay  Skctehti, 
p.  3iS,  where  the  same  list  of  linguiilic 
taboos  appears  to  be  used  in  Penik. 
I  Marhum,    ooe    who    ba*    found 


.   the 


It   i 


the 


cuttcon  oF  Malays  to  discontinue  after 
the  death  of  a  king  the  use  of  the  title 
which  he  bore  during  his  life.  A  new 
title  is  invented  for  the  deceased 
mooaich,  by  which  he  is  ever  afler- 
ward*  known.  The  existence  of  a 
similar  cttttom  among  other  Indo- 
Chinese  races  has  been  noticed  by 
ColonelVule:  "  There  is  alto  a  custom 
of  dropping  or  concealing  the  proper 
name  of  the  king.  This  exists  in 
Bnnna  and  (according  to  La  Loabite)  in 


Siam.  The  varions  kings  of  those 
countries  are  generally  distiugnished  by 
some  nickname  derived  &om  &cts  in 
their  reigu  or  persmal  relations,  and 
afplitd  U  Ihm  aftrr  thtir  dtetmi. 
Thus  we  hear  among  the  Burmese 
kings  of  'the  king  dohtoned  by 
foreigners,'  'the  king  who  fled  bom 
the  Chinese,'  'the  gnndfather  king,' 
and  even  'the  kmg  thrown  into  the 
water.'  Now  (his  has  a  close  parallel 
in  the  Archipdigo.  Among  the  kings 
of  Macassar,  we  find  one  king  known 
oul;  as  the  'Throat-cutter';  another 
as  '  He  who  ran  amock  ' ;  a  third, 
'  The  beheaded ' ;  a  ftmrth,  '  He  who 
was  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  stair- 
case.'"  Colonel  Ynle  ascribes  the  origin 
of  this  custom  to  Andent  In^ 
[JoomalAnthrop-  Institute.]/.  A.  .rf.  5., 
S.B.,  No.  9,  p.  98. 
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occasion  when  three  deaths  occurred  during  a  District 
Officer's  temporary  absence,  the  mere  fact  of  his 
absence  was  considered  significant.  I  may  add  that 
royal  blood  is  supposed  by  many  Malays  to  be  white, 
and  this  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  plot  of  not  a  few 
Malay  folk-tales  is  made  to  turn.' 

Finally,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  greatest 
possible  importance  is  attached  to  the  method  of  salut- 
ing the  king. 

In  the  "Sri  Rama"  (the  Malay  Ramayana)  we 
read,  even  of  the  chiefs,  that — 

"  Whfle  yel  some  way  off  they  bowed  to  the  dust, 
When  they  got  near  they  made  obeisance, 
Uplifting  at  each  step  their  fingers  ten, 

The  bands  closed  together  like  the  rootlets  of  the  hahong  palm  * 
The  fingers  one  on  the  other  like  a  pile  of  Hrik  *  leaves."  * 

Equals  in  rank  when  saluting  one  another  touch  * 
(though  they  do  not  shake)  each  other's  hands,  but 
a  person  of  humble  birth  must  not  touch  hands 
in  saluting  a  great  chief.  "A  man,  named  Imam 
Bakar,  was  once  slain  at  Pasir  Tambang,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tfimbfiling  river.  He  incautiously  touched 
hands  in  greeting  with  a  Chief  called  To'  Gajah,  and 
the  latter,  seizing  him  in  an  iron  grip,  held  him  fast, 
whUe  he  was  stabbed  to  death  with  spears."' 

In  saluting  a  great  Chief,  like  the  Dato'  Maharaja 
PSrba  Jglai,  the  hands  are  "lifted  up  in  salutation 
with  the  palms  pressed  together,  as  in  the  attitude 
of  Christian  prayer,  but  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  are 

'  Newbold,  ^.  eii.  voL  ii.  p.  288,  superior  in  rBntc,  it  ii  proper,  m  dtaw- 

tMie.  ing  back  your  bands,  to  briiig  them  it 

*  Tbe  baieiig  is  a  kind  of  lily ;  the  least  as  high  as  ^nr  chest ;  and  if  the 
link  if  the  Malay  betel-vine.  other  is  decidedly  youi  superior,  even 

^ /.R.A.S.,  S^.,  No.  17,  p.  93.  as  high  as  your  forehead,  bending  foi- 

*  TodcUi^  bands  ii  done  with  beth      ward  lomewhat  while  doing  so. 

bands  together.      If  yon  touch  hands  '  Cliff.,  Slud,  in  Brevm  Hummtitji, 

>itb  a  man  who   is  sonwwhat   your      p.  175. 
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not  suffered  to  ascend  beyond  the  base  of  the  chin. 
In  saluting  a  real  R4ja,  the  hands  are  carried 
higher  and  higher,  according  to  the  prince's  rank, 
until,  for  the  Sultin,  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  are  on 
a  level  with  the  forehead.  Little  details  such  as 
these  are  of  immense  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Malays,  and  not  without  reason,  seeing  that  in  an 
Independent  Native  State  many  a  man  has  come  by  his 
death  for  carelessness  in  their  observance." ' 

In  the  king's  audience  hall  the  formal  saluta- 
tions are  performed  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  in 
this  case,  too,  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
height  to  which  the  hands  are  raised.  The  chief  twice 
makes  salutation  in  a  sitting  posture  as  he  advances, 
and  at  the  third  advance  bends  over  the  Sultan's 
hands,  two  more  salutations  being  made  on  his  way 
back  to  his  place. 

A  flagrant  infringement  of  any  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Sultan,  such  as  those  I  have  described,  Is  certain, 
it  is  thought,  to  prove  fatal,  more  or  less  immediately. 

Thus  the  death  of  FSnghulu  Mohit,  a  well-known 
Malay  headman  of  the  Klang  district,  in  Selangor,  which 
took  place  while  I  was  in  charge  of  that  district,  was 
at  the  time  very  generally  attributed  by  the  local 
Malays  to  his  usurpation  of  certain  royal  privileges 
or  prerogatives  on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's 
wedding.     One  of  these  was  his  acceptance  of  gift- 

'  Cliff. ,   /n   Cimri  and   Kampeng,  hu  passed,  for  wcordiiig  to  Malay  ideas 

p.  1 13,  and  compare  the  following : —  it  shows  a  want  of  respect  in  a  subject 

">^lon  to  Jogia  ma.y  often  in  the  lo  lemain  standing  in  the  presence  of 

eveiuc^Keapartyof«>me3ooi40men  hi*  Kaja"  .  .  .  "on  rcpljing  to  His 

coming  along  the  road  with  His  High-  Hi^mess  natives  place  the   palms  of 

ness"    [the  Ute   Sultan  'Abdulsamad  their  hands  together  and  so  raise  dwm 

of  Selangor]    "  walking   •  few   paces  to  their  forehead,  bj  way  of  obeiiance, 

ahead  of  them.     Should  a  native  meet  and   this   is   done   cren   by   his   own 

the  little  procession  he  will  squat  down  children. " — StUmgtr  Journal,  vol.   i. 

at  the  tide  of  the  load  until  the  Sultan  No.  i,  p.  5. 
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bufbloes,  decorated  after  the  royal  fashion,  which  were 
presented  to  him  as  wedding  gifts  in  his  daughter's 
honour.  These  buf&loes  had  a  covering  of  cloth  put 
over  them,  their  horns  covered,  and  a  crescent-shaped 
breast- ornament  {dokoh')  hung  about  their  necks. 
Thus  dressed  they  were  taken  to  Mohit's  house  in 
solemn  procession.'  It  was,  at  the  time,  considered 
significant  that  the  very  first  of  these  gift-buffaloes, 
which  had  been  broi^ht  overland  from  Jugra,  where 
the  Sultan  lived,  had  died  on  arrival,  and  whatever 
the  cause  may  have  been,  it  is  a  feet  that  Mohit's 
mother  died  a  day  or  two  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
wedding  ceremonies,  and  that  Mohit  himself  was 
taken  ill  almost  immediately  and  died  only  about  a 
fortnight  later. 

The  only  person  who,  in  former  days,  was  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  the  royal  taboos  which  pro- 
tected the  regalia  from  the  common  touch  was  the 
(now  I  believe  extinct)  official  who  held  the  post  of 
Court  Physician  (Maharaja  Lela).  He,  and  he  alone, 
might  go  freely  in  the  royal  apartments  wherever  he 
chose,  and  the  immunity  and  freedom  which  he  en- 
joyed in  this  respect  passed  into  a  proverb,  the  ex- 
pres^on  "  to  act  the  Court  Physician  "  (Imat  Maharaja 
Leid)  being  used  to  describe  an  altogether  unwarrant- 
able familiarity  or  impertinence. 

The  following  story  (though  I  tell  it  gainst  myself) 
is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  I  can  give  of  the  great 
danger  supposed  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  meddle 
vith  the  paraphernalia  of  royzdty.  Among  the  late 
Sultan's  insignia  of  royalty  (in  1897)  were  a  couple  of 

'  Thh  dic*nll£  up  of  the  bn&loei,       tfaeir  neclci,    mggciti   Ibe   mrriTal  of 
■Im  taken  in   oonjnnction  with    the      anthropomoipbic  ideu  ttbont  the  lacri- 
n  of  the  breMt-oroament  about      fidal  bu&lo. 
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drums  {gindang)  and  the  long  silver  trumpet  which  I 
have  already  described.  Such  trumpets  are  found 
among  the  kabharan  or  regalia  of  most  Malay  States, 
and  are  always,  I  believe,  called  l^mpiri  or  fiin^iri 
(Pers.  nafirt).  They  are  considered  so  sacred  that  they 
can  only  be  handled  or  sounded,  it  is  believed,  by  a 
tribe  of  Malays  called  "  Orang  Kalau,"  or  the  "  Kalau 
men,"  ^  as  any  one  else  who  attempted  to  sound  them 
would  be  struck  dead.  Even  the  "  Orang  Kalau." 
moreover,  can  only  sound  this  instrument  at  the 
proper  time  and  season  {e.g,  at  the  proclamation  of  a 
new  sovereign),  for  if  they  were  to  sound  it  at  any 
other  time  its  noise  would  slay  all  who  heard  it,  since 
it  is  the  chosen  habitation  of  the  "  Jin  Karaja'an  "  or 
State  Demon,*  whose  delight  it  would  be,  if  wrongfully 
disturbed,  to  slay  and  spare  not.* 

This  trumpet  and  the  drums  of  the  Selangor 
regalia  were  kept  by  the  present  Sultan  (then  Raja 
Muda,  or  Crown  Prince  of  Selangor)  in  a  small  gal- 


*  Among  the  Hal&yi  the  me  of  the 
mtubat  ii  coofined  to  the  TeiKniag 
Kaju  of  a  icif  State*,  and  the  privi- 
lege it  one  of  the  most  valuable  inrignia 
of  TojtlCy.  Id  Peiak  the  office  of 
mti^ciaii  nsed  to  be  tn  heiedituy  one, 
tbe  perionnen  were  called  Ortmg 
Kalau,  and  a  ipedal  tax  wai  levied  for 
their  tapport  {J.S.A.S.,  S.S.,  No.  9, 
p.  104). 

*  I  wai  told  that  theK  dancerotu 
genii  M  tpirits  retided  in  the  ntuti^ 
or  Big  SUte  Dram,  the  two  fA- 
Jai^  OT  Small  State  Dniml,  the  two 
Imigkara  or  State  Kettle  Drami, 
the  l/mpiri  or  State  Tiumpet,  the 
sHiaui  or  State  Flute,  and  the 
Krii  or  Slate  Dagger,  called  (in 
SeUtngor)  i'rek  btrayun,  or  the 
"Swaying   Baboon,"  whidi   latter   it 

•aid  to  have  ilain  "a  hundred  men 
lev  one"  dticM  it  was  firti  uiid. 
[I  leamt  thit  flvm  H.H.  the  hue 
Snltao   himrelf,    and    her«  record    it. 


became  it  has  toinetimei  been  aiserted 
that  H.H.  tbe  Saltan  claimed  to 
have  stain  these  ninety-nine  mea  with 
his  own  hand,  which  H.H.  awared 
me  wat  not  the  case.]  The  sanctity  of 
the  remaining  piecet  of  the  regalia 
appean  to  be  leit  marlced.  They  are 
the  filing  uior-uiar  or  State  Um- 
brella, the  Stale  Trident,  tod  the  State 
Lancet  or  temiai  iandangOM,  Of 
the  Sdangoi  State  Trumpet  I  was  told 
that  any  one  who  "blushed  hastily  past 
it "  [napa-tiapa  M/Nntat-njia)  would  be 
fined  one  dollar,  even  if  he  were  the 
Sultan  himself  {v>ali^  SuHam-ftM  iAta 

*  Bat  in  MalaitSitlditt  {p.  315)we 
read  titat  in  Pemk  the  royal  instni- 
mentt  accompany  tbe  royal  water- 
parties,  and  that  "  the  royal  buglet  dtt 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  prow,  and 
&om  time  to  time  biowt  a  otll  on  the 
antique  lilver  trumpet  of  the  regalia," 
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vanised  iron  cupboard  which  stood  (upon  posts  about 
three  feet  high)  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn  outside  His 
Highness'  "garden  residence  "  at  Bandar.  Hts  High- 
ness himself  informed  me  that  they  had  once  been  kept 
in  the  house  itself,  but  when  there  they  were  the  source 
of  infinite  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  inmates  on 
account  of  their  very  uncanny  behaviour ! 

Drops  of  perspiration,  for  instance,  would  form  upon 
the  Trumpet  when  a  leading  member  of  the  Royal 
House  was  about  to  die  (this  actually  happened,  as  I 
was  told,  at  Langat  just  before  the  death  of  Tungku 
'Chik,  the  late  Sultan's  eldest  daughter,  who  died 
during  my  residence  in  the  neighbourhood).  Then 
one  Raja  Bakar,  son  of  a  Raja  'Ali,  during  the  re- 
thatching  of  the  house  at  Bandar,  accidentally  trod 
upon  the  wooden  barrel  of  one  of  the  State  Drums — 
and  died  in  consequence  of  his  inadvertence.  When, 
therefore,  a  hornet's  nest  formed  inside  one  of  these 
same  drums  it  was  pretty  clear  that  things  were  goii^ 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  a  Chinaman  was  ordered  to 
remove  it,  no  Malay  having  been  found  willing  to  risk 
his  life  in  undertaking  so  dangerous  an  office — an  un- 
vrillingoess  which  was  presently  justified,  as  the  China- 
man, too,  after  a  few  days'  interval,  swelled  up  and 
died.  Both  these  strange  coincidences  were  readily 
confirmed  by  the  present  Sultan  on  an  occasion 
when  1  happened  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
story,  and  as  His  Highness  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  truthful  of  men,  such  confirmation  cannot 
easily  be  set  aside.  But  the  strangest  coincidence  of 
all  was  to  follow,  for  not  long  afterwards,  having  never 
seen  that  portion  of  the  regalia  which  was  in  the  Raja 
Muda's  chai^,  I  happened  to  mention  to  a  Malay 
friend  of  mine  at  Jugra  my  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
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examine  these  objects,  and  was  at  once  begged  not 
to  touch  them,  on  the  ground  that  "  no  one  could  say 
what  might  follow."  But  shortly  after,  having  occasion 
to  visit  the  Raja  Muda  at  his  house  at  Bandar,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  whether  there  was  any 
objection  to  my  seeing  these  much  debated  objects, 
and  as  His  Highness  not  only  very  obligingly  assented, 
but  offered  to  show  them  to  me  himself,  I  was  able 
both  to  see  and  to  handle  them,  His  Highness  himself 
taking  the  Trumpet  out  of  its  yellow  case  and  handing 
it  to  me.  I  thought  nothing  more  of  the  matter  at  the 
time,  but,  by  what  was  really  a  very  curious  coincidence, 
within  a  few  days'  time  of  the  occurrence,  was  seized 
with  a  sharp  attack  of  malarial  influenza,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  district,  and 
go  into  hospital  at  headquarters.  In  a  Malay  village 
news  spreads  quickly,  and  the  report  of  my  indisposi- 
tion, after  what  was  no  doubt  regarded  as  an  act  of 
extraordinary  rashness,  appears  to  have  made  a  pro- 
found impression,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  a  Malay 
who  probably  considered  himself  indebted  to  me  for 
some  assistance  he  had  received,  bound  himself  by  a 
vow  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  a  famous  local 
saint  should  I  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  district 
Of  this,  however,  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time,  and 
nothing  could  have  exceeded  my  astonishment  when 
I  found  upon  my  return  that  it  was  my  duty  to  attend 
the  banquet  which  took  place  at  the  saint's  tomb  in 
honour  of  my  own  recovery ! ' 

Having  shown  the  wide  gulf  which   divides  the 

*  TheMala]Fheu]mui(H>ji  Braluni),  ceremony.     A  goct  had  been  killed  foi 

the   priest  of  the   local   mosque,   the  the  occasioD,  and  the  party  vho  were 

Klal    (an    inferior   attendant    at    the  paring  the  tov  brought  it»  8eth  with 

mosque),  and  some  thirty  Malay*  be-  them,  logEther  with  a  great  heap  of  rice 

long^  to  the  village,  took  part  in  this  stained  with  saBiron  (turmeric).     The 
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"divine  man  "  from  his  fellows,  I  have  still  to  point  out 
the  extent  to  which  certain  portions  of  the  human  frame 
have  come  to  be  invested  with  sanctity,  and  to  require  to 
be  treated  with  special  ceremonies.  These  parts  of  the 
anatomy  are,  in  particular,  the  head,  the  hair,  the  teeth, 
the  ears,  and  the  nails,  all  of  which  I  will  take  in  their 
order. 

The  head,  in  the  first  place,  is  undoubtedly  still  con- 
sidered by  the  Malays  to  possess  some  modified  degree 
of  sanctity.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  custom  {^adat^  which 
n^ates  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  to  be  offered  in  a 
case  of  assault  or  battery  by  the  party  committing 
the  injury.  If  any  part  of  the  head  is  injured,  nothing 
less  than  a  goat  will  suffice  (the  animal  being  killed  and 
both  parties  bathed  in  the  blood) ;  if  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  the  slaughter  of  a  cock  (to  be  disposed  of  in 
a  similar  way)  will  be  held  to  be  sufficient  reparation, 
and  so  on,  the  sacrifice  becoming  of  less  value  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  injured  part  is  farther  from  the  head. 
So,  too,  Mr.  Frazer  writes ;  "  The  .  .  .  superstition 
(of  the  sanctity  of  the  head)  exists  among  the  Malays ; 
for  an  early  traveller  reports  that  in  Java  people  '  wear 
nothing  on  their  heads,  and  say  that  nothing  must  be  on 
their  heads,  .  .  .  and  if  any  person  were  to  put  his 
hand  upon  their  head  they  would  kill  him ;  and  they 
do  not  build  houses  with  stories  in  order  that  they 
may  not  walk  over  each  other's  heads.'  It  is  also  found 
in  full  force  throughout  Polynesia."  ^ 

From  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  the  head  flows, 
no  doubt,  the  necessity  of  using  the  greatest  circum- 


OKD  iMinililiil  at  the  tomb,  Incenie  mt  banqaet    foUowed,    in   which   we    all 

tiBned,  and  Arabic  pntfei*  Kad,  after  took  part. 

■hkbawlute  cloth,  fi*«  cubits  long,  ■  Frazer,Ci)^«n£M(j'A,voLlp.  189. 

*»  Ud   Ml   the   (aiof  (  grave.      A 
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spection  during  the  process  of  cutting  the  hair.*  Some- 
times throughout  the  whole  life  of  the  wearer,  and 
frequently  during  special  periods,  the  hair  is  left  uncuL 
Thus  I  was  told  that  in  former  days  Malay  men  usually 
wore  their  hair  long,  and  I  myself  have  seen  an  instance 
of  this  at  Jugra  in  Selangor  in  the  person  of  a  Malay* 
of  the  old  school,  who  was  locally  famous  on  this  account 
So,  too,  during  the  forty  days  which  must  elapse 
before  the  purification  of  a  woman  after  the  birth  of 
her  child,  the  father  of  the  child  is  forbidden  to  cut  his 
h^r,  and  a  similar  abstention  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  incumbent  upon  all  persons  either  prosecut* 
ing  a  journey  or  engaging  in  war.  Often  a  boy's 
head  is  entirely  shaven  shortly  after  birth  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  lock  in  the  centre  of  the  head, 
and  so  maintained  until  the  boy  begins  to  grow  up, 
but  frequently  the  operation  is  postponed  (generally, 
it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  the  child's 
parents)  until  the  period  of  puberty  or  marriage.  Great 
care,  too,  must  be  exercised  in  disposing  of  the  clip- 
pings of  hair  (more  especially  the  _/fr.r/  clippings),  as  the 
Malay  profoundly  believes  that  "the  sympathetic  con- 
nection which  exists  between  himself  and  every  part 

^  Fo(  the  ideas  referred  to  in  this  and  to  h&ve  been  Tor  men  to  weu  theii  hair 

the  preceding  pangnph.cp.  TnxxT,ep.  down  to  the  shoulden  (mnjitf /n^^iiV 

dt.  ToL  i.  pp.  i87-aa7.   Cp.  also  fbi  the  jijai  iaJiu),  but  the;  would  (requentlf 

abstention  from  hair-cutting  at  child-  wear  it  below  the  waiit  (ranAx/^-/^- 

birth,    Clifford'!    Studies    in    Broom  kimptaiai\,  !n  which  case  it  appears  to 

Humanity,  p.   48.      The  idea  of  long  have  been  commonly  shorn  at  pubertf 

hair  is  found  even  in  animiitic  concep-  or  marriage.     When  wont  fiill  length 

tiont   of  nalnial   objects.      Thiu  the  by  men   it  was  usually,  for  oonveni- 

wind   {Angitfi  is  b^ged   in   a  wind-  ence,  coiled  up  inside  thej head-doth 

charm    "to   let   down   its    long   and  01  turban  ifoptUatgat  or  t^^aH),  or 

fiowing  locks."  was  made  up  into  rolls  or  chignons 

*  Raja  Binna,  son  of  Raja  |aman  of  [san^id  doM  tipui)  like  that  of  the 
Bandar  (Wan  Bong).  Cp.  also  Clifford,  women.  It  was  not  infrequently  used 
I»  Court  and  Kamfong,  p.  1 14,  "He  ai  a  place  of  concealment  for  one  of  the 
wore  his  £nc  black  hair  loi^,  so  that  it  small  Malay  poniards  called  "  Pepper- 
hung  about  his  waist."  ciushers"  (tumioi  lada),  not  only  by 

The  old  custom  in  Selangor  is  said  men  but  by  women. 
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of  bis  body  continues  to  exist  even  after  the  physical 
connection  has  been  severed,  and  that  therefore  he 
will  suffer  from  any  harm  that  may  befall  the  severed 
parts  of  his  body,  such  as  the  clippings  of  his  hair  or 
the  parings  of  his  nails.  Accordingly  he  takes  care 
that  those  severed  portions  of  himself  shall  not  be  left 
in  places  where  they  might  either  be  exposed  to 
accidental  injury,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  malicious 
persons  who  might  work  magic  on  them  to  his 
detriment  or  death." ' 

Thus  we  invariably  find  clippings  of  the  victim's  hair 
mentioned  (together  with  parings  of  his  nails,  etc)  as 
forming  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  well-known  wax 
image  or  mannikin  into  which  pins  are  stuck,  and  which 
is  still  believed  by  all  Malays  to  be  a  most  effective 
method  of  causing  the  illness  or  death  of  an  enemy.'  I 
was  oQce  present  at  the  curious  ceremony  of  cutting 
the  hair  of  a  Malay  bride,  which  had  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  religious  rite,  but  the  detailed  account  of 
it  will  be  reserved  for  a  later  chapter." 

The  same  difficulties  and  dangers  which  beset  the 
first  cutting  of  the  hair  apply,  though  perhaps  in  a  less 
degree,  to  the  first  paring  of  the  nails  {b^rtobak),  the  bor- 
ing of  the  ears  of  girls  {b^rtindek  tUingd),  and  the  filing 
ofiheteeth(^^flj(iA^]pt)ofeithersexwhether  at  puberty 
or  marriage.  One  or  more  of  the  nails  are  frequently 
worn  lot^  by  Malays  of  standing,  and  the  women  who 
ei^age  in  "nautch"  dancing  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances invariably  wear  a  complete  set  of  artificial 
nails  (changgei).  These  latter  are  usually  of  brass, 
are  often  several  inches  in  length,  and  are  made  so- 

'  Fiuet,  ^.  fit.  ToL  i.  p-  193-  *   ^i^  itrfra,  Cb»p.  VI.  pp.   353- 

*  YUt  it^   Cbap.   VI.   p.  569,      355,  AdokKence. 

W?-.  *tc 
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as  to  fit  on  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Occasionally 
a  brass  ring  with  a  small  peacock,  or  some  such  bird,  of 
the  same  material  will  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
nail  by  a  minute  brass  chain.  The  practice  of  wear- 
ing long  nails  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Chinese  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  particular  detail 
of  Malay  custom,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  trend  of  Malay  ideas  about  the  person,  should 
be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  China.  The  borrow- 
ing, if  any,  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  who  undoubtedly  imported 
many  Indian  ideas  along  with  Buddhism.  The 
custom  appears  to  be  followol,  moreover,  in  many 
places,  such  as  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  where  Chinese 
influence  is  non-existent  In  Siam,  again,  it  appears 
to  obtain  very  strongly ; '  but  no  reason  has  yet  been 
shown  for  supposing  that  this  is  anything  but  an 
instance  of  the  similarity  of  results  independently  ar- 
rived at  by  nations  starting  with  similar  premisses. 

The  ear-boring  and  tooth-filing  ceremonies  which 
still  not  infrequently  take  place  at  the  age  of  puberty 
in  both  sexes  are  of  no  less  religious  import  than  the 
rite  of  cutting  the  first  lock.  The  main  details  of  these 
ceremonies  will  be  described  in  a  later  part  of  this 
book.* 

To  the  same  category  (of  sacred  things  having 
physical  connection  with  the  body)  should  doubtless  be 
referred  such  objects  as  the  eyebrows,  the  saliva,  and 
soil  taken  from  the  (naked)  footstep,  all  of  which  are 
utilised  by  the  magician  to  achieve  his  nefarious  ends. 

1  •'Cesdansennet  cei  duueuM*  ont  thumb-tuula  vaj  long,  apecially  that 

tons  des  ongles  faux,  et  foit  longs,  de  on  their  left  thumb,  fbl  they  do  nevei 

caivre  jaune." — La  Loub^,  Royaumt  cut  it,  but  icrape  it  often." — Dampiei's 

dt  Siam,  tome  i.  pp.  148-150  (quoted  feyi^rs,  vol.  i.  pp.  335,  336. 

byCrawf.,/f(rf./ni^iM.^«A.i.p.  131).  *   fiiit  mfrtt,   Chsp.  VI.  pp.   355- 

Cp.  "  They  h»ve  a  custom  to  weu  their  360. 
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{c)   The  Soul 

The  Malay  conception  of  the  Human  Soul 
{Shiangaty  is  that  of  a  species  of  "Thumbling,"  "a 
thin,  unsubstantial  human  imz^e,"  or  mannikin,  which 
is  temporarily  absent  from  the  body  in  sleep,  trance, 
disease,  and  permanently  absent  after  death. 

This  mannikin,  which  is  usually  invisible  but  is 
supposed  to  be  about  as  big  as  the  thumb,  corresponds 
exactly  in  shape,  proportion,  and  even  in  complexion,  to 
its  embodiment  or  casing  (^sarong),  i.e.  the  body  in  which 
it  has  its  residence.  It  is  of  a  "vapoury,  shadowy,  or 
filmy"  essence,  though  not  so  impalpable  but  that  it  may 
cause  displacement  on  entering  a  physical  object,  and 
as  it  can  "  fly  "  or  "  flash  "  quickly  from  place  to  place, 
it  is  often,  perhaps  metaphorically,  addressed  as  if  it 
were  a  bird.' 

Thus  in  a  charm  given  in  the  Appendix  we  find — 

■<  Hither,  Soul,  come  hither  I 
Hither,  Little  One,  come  hither  1 
HiUier,  Bird,  come  hither  1 
Hither,  Filmy  One,  come  hither  1"* 

As  this  mannikin  is  the  exact  reproduction  in  every 
way  of  its  bodily  counterpart,  and  is  "  the  cause  of  life 
and  thought  in  the  individual  it  animates,"  it  may  readily 
be  endowed  with  quasi-human  feelings,  and  "  independ- 
ently possess  the  personal  consciousness  and  volition  of 

I  Oi  SmwiOKgat,     The  derimtioa  of  won)  Imr  ot  kifrr,  by  which  fowU  ue 

the  word  is  onknown  :  posiibly  it  may  called,  U  ahnost  alwayi  lucd  ;  in  fact, 

teCBnneeted  with  langal,  "  mcorive,"  "  iur   tfmattgat"    ("cluckt     cluck  I 

Di   bangal,   "cadden,   qnick."      Tlie  Mull")  is  such  a  conimou  expienion  of 

mcuimg  coven  both  "soul"  and  "life"  ostonisiiTiicnt  among  the  Malays  ihat  its 

If-t.  not  the  state  of  being  alive,  but  the  force  is  little  more  than  "good  giadons 

MBie  thereof  or  "  Tital  principle  ").  me  1 "  {vide  infra,  p.  534,  note). 

*  In   calling;    the   loul,   a  clucking  '   Vide  App.  vL 

HNDd,  RpreMoted  in  Malay  I7  the 
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its  corporeal  owner."  Thus  we  find  the  following 
appeal  addressed  to  the  soul  in  the  charm  just 
quoted : — 

"  Do  not  bear  grudges. 
Do  not  bear  malice, 
Do  not  talce  it  as  a  wrong, 
Do  not  take  it  as  a  transgression." 

These  quasi-human  attributes  of  the  soul  beii^  so 
complete,  it  is  an  easy  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
provide  it  with  a  house,  which  is  generally  in  practice 
identified  with  the  body  of  its  owner,  but  may  also  be 
identified  with  any  one  of  its  temporary  domiciles. 
Thus  in  the  charm  already  quoted  we  read — 

"  Return  to  yonr  own  House  and  House-ladder, 
To  your  own  House-tloor,  of  which  the  planks  have  started. 
And  your  Roof-thatch  '  starred '  with  holes." 

The  State  of  disrepair  into  which  the  soul's  house 
{i.e.  the  sick  man's  body)  is  described  as  having  fallen, 
is  here  attributed  to  the  soul's  absence.^  The  com- 
pleteness of  this  figurative  identification  of  the  soul's 
"  house "  with  its  owner's  body,  and  of  the  soul's 
"  sheath  "  or  casing  with  both,  is  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Cluck  !  cluck  1     Soul  of  this  sick  man,  So-and-so  I 
Retam  into  the  Frame  and  Body  of  So-and^o, 
To  your  own  House  and  House-ladder,  to  your  own  Cleahn^  and 

Yard, 
To  your  own  Parents,  to  your  own  Casing." 

And  this  is  no  mere  chance  expression,  for  in  another 
charm  the  soul  is  adjured  in  these  words : — 

ui'*  body  CMDpared  to  a  weitbu- 
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"  As  you  remember  your  own  parents,  remember  me, 
As  you  remember  your  own  House  and  House-ladder,  remember 


The  soul  "  appears  to  men  (both  wakingf  and  asleep) 
35  a  phantom  separate  from  the  body  of  which  it  bears 
the  likeness,"  "  manifests  physical  power,"  and  walks, 
sits,  and  sleeps : — 

"Cludct  duckt     Soul  tif  So-and-so,  come  and  walk  with  me. 
Come  and  sit  widi  me. 
Come  and  sleep  with  me,  and  share  my  pillow.  "  ^ 

It  would  probably  be  wrong  to  assume  the  fore- 
going expressions  to  have  always  been  merely  figura- 
tive. Rather,  perhaps,  we  should  consider  them  as  part 
of  a  singularly  complete  and  consistent  animistic  system 
fonnerly  invented  and  still  held  by  the  Malays.  Again, 
from  the  above  ideas  it  follows  that  if  you  call  a  soul  in 
the  right  way  it  will  hear  and  obey  you,  and  you  will 
thus  be  able  either  to  recall  to  its  owner's  body  a  soul 
which  is  escaping  {riang  s^mangat),  or  to  abduct  the 
soul  of  a  person  whom  you  may  wish  to  get  into  your 
power  {m^ngambil  s^mangat  orang),  and  induce  it  to 
take  up  its  residence  in  a  specially  prepared  receptacle, 
such  as  (a)  a  lump  of  earth  which  has  been  sympa- 
thetically connected  by  direct  contact  with  the  body  of 
the  soul's  owner,  or  {6)  a  wax  manntkin  so  connected 
by  indirect  means,  or  even  (c)  a  cloth  which  has  had  no 
such  connection  whatever.  And  when  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  into  your  power  the  abducted  and 
now  imprisoned  soul  will  naturally  enjoy  any  latitude 


'  Pidi  App.  i^\rwi  tioD  in  Primitivt  Cttltttrt,  vol.   i.  p. 

*  Tk  entire  conception  of  the  soul  3S7,  and  hence  I  have  not  hedtatcd  to 

uog  the  Uakysi^Tces  word  for  wold  use  hi*  ex«ct  words  in  to  far  ai  they 

lb  Pnfcsra  Tj^m**  danical  defini-  were  applicable. 
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allowed  to  (and  suffer  from  any  mutilation  of)  its 
temporary  domicile  or  embodiment.* 

Every  man  is  supposed  (it  would  appear  from 
Malay  charms)  to  possess  seven  souls*  in  all,  or,  per- 
haps, I  should  more  accurately  say,  a  sevenfold  soul.* 
This  "  septenity  in  unity  "  may  perhaps  be  held  to  ex- 
plain the  remarkable  importance  and  persistency  of  the 
number  seven  in  Malay  magic,  as  for  instance  the 
seven  twigs  of  the  birch,  and  the  seven  repetitions  of 
the  charm  (in  Soul -abduction  *),  the  seven  betel  leaves, 
the  seven  nights'  duration  of  the  ceremony,  the  seven 
blows  administered  to  the  soul  (in  other  magical  and 
medical  ceremonies),  and  the  seven  ears  cut  for  the 
Rice-soul  in  reaping." 

And,  finally,  it  might  explain  why  the  lime-branch 
which  is  hung  up  in  the  mosquito-curtain  (in  another 
form  of  soul-abduction ')  is  required  to  possess  seven 
fruits  on  a  single  stalk,  i.e.  to  ensure  there  being  a 
separate  receptacle  for  each  one  of  the  seven  souls. 

At  the  present  day  the  ordinary  Malay  talks  usually 
of  only  a  single  soul,  although  he  still  keeps  up  the 
old  phraseology  in  his  charms  and  charm-books.  For 
the  rest,  it  would  appear  that  there  may  be  some 
method  tn  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  colours. 

The  "lump  of  earth  from  the  victim's  footprint" 
used  in  one  form  of  the  soul-abduction  ceremony '  is  to 


>  Cp,   Tylor,  Pnm.   Cult,    vol    i.  Cp.  Tylot,   op.  cU.  toL    L    pp.   391, 

p.  4a*-  39»- 

1  What  these  seven  souls  were  it  is  *  Piofeisor    Tylor    calU    thb    "  a 

impossible  without  more   evidence  to  combination  of  several  kinds  of  spirit, 

determine.     All   that   can   be  said  is  soul,    or   image,    to    which    different 

that  they  were   most   probably  seven  functions  belong"(ii;>.«V.  voU  i.  pp.  391, 

difTetent    manifestations   oF  the   same  392). 

Boul.     Such  might  be  the  Shadow-soul,  *  It^a,  Chap.  VI.  p.  569. 

the  Reflection -soul,  the   Puppet-soul,  *  ^"fr<h  Chap.  V.  p.  341. 

the  Bird-soul  (?),  the  Life-soul,  etc,  but  •  Infra,  Chap.  VL  p.  575. 

as  yet  no  evidence  it  fbrthcominj. —  »  Infra,  C3iap.  VL  p.  568- 
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be  wrapped  up  in  three  thicknesses  of  cloth,  which  must 
be  red,  black,  and  yellow  respectively,  the  yellow  being 
outside.  Again  (in  the  ceremony  of  casting  out  "  the 
mischief"  from  a  sick  man),  a  white  cosmetic  is  assigned 
for  use  in  the  morning,  a  red  cosmetic  for  mid-day, 
and  black  for  sundown.' 

Now  in  all,  I  believe,  of  what  are  now  called  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  probably  in  all  Malay 
States  whatsoever,  yellow  is  the  colour  used  by 
royalty,  whereas  the  more  exalted  and  sacred  colour, 
white  (with  occasional  lapses  into  yellow),  has  been 
adopted  by  Malay  medicine-men  as  the  colour  most 
likely  to  conciliate  the  spirits  and  demons  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal.  Thus  the  soul-cloth,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  always  five  cubits  long  {lima  kasta),  is  sometimes 
white  and  (much  more  rarely)  yellow,  and  hence  in  the 
first  instance  just  quoted,  the  yellow  cloth,  being,  next 
to  white,  of  the  colour  which  is  most  complimentary  to 
the  demons,  is  the  one  which  is  put  outside ;  and  in 
the  second  instance,  for  similar  reasons,  the  white 
cosmetic  is  to  be  used  first. 

The  working  out  of  this  system,  however,  must 
await  fresh  evidence,  and  alt  I  would  do  now  is  to 
emphaase  the  importance  of  colour  in  such  investi- 
gations, and  to  urge  the  collection  of  fresh  material.  * 

•  /i0o,  Cbiip,  VL  p.  431. 

*  We  m^Itt  tbeo  expect  to  get  some  such  tnble  as  tbe  fbllowii^ : — 

(<Hd  to  unu,  tbc  tamp      ,i^r;"  °i  'iS^,      («Kb  u  nuy  be  nud 

iriiite  white.        Highest  Colour. 


M 


VMedium     „ 
purple  or  orange  I 

Uack  block  black.         Lowest        „ 

<^Rm  ii  Dot  a  conunoa  colour.     Blue      ever,  the  colour  assigned  to  a  (febn- 
■ppcut  to  be  lareljr  used.     It  i*,  how-      bus    {?))    champaka     Sower,    which 
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(d)  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Souls 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  human  souls  only, 
but  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  souls  will  now  be 
briefly  discussed.  Speaking  generjilly,  I  believe  the 
soul  to  be,  within  certain  limits,  conceived  as  a 
diminutive  but  exact  counterpart  of  its  own  em- 
bodiment, so  that  an  Animal-soul  would  be  like  an 
animal,  a  Bird-soul  like  a  bird;  however,  lower  in  the 
scale  of  creation  it  would  appear  that  the  Tree-  or 
Ore-souls,  for  instance,  are  supposed,  occasionally  at 
least,  to  assume  the  shape  of  some  animal  or  bird. 
Thus  the  soul  of  Eagle-wood  is  thought  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  bird,  the  soul  of  Tin-ore  that  of  a  buffalo, 
the  Gold-soul  that  of  a  deer,^  It  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  recognised  that  the  soul  may 
enter  other  bodies  besides  its  own,  or  even  bodies 
of  a  different  kind  to  its  own,  and  hence  these 
may  be  only  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  soul  should  be  the  counterpart  of  its  own  embodi- 
ment.* 

"Among  races  within  the  limits  of  sav^ery,  the 
general  doctrine  of  souls  is  found  worked  out  with 
remarkable  breadth  and  consistency.  The  souls  of 
animals  are  recognised  by  a  natural  extension  from 
the  theory  of  human  souls;  the  souls  of  trees  and 
plants   follow  in   some  v^;ue,  partial   way,  and  the 


is  supposed  to  be  the  ruest  of  ils  kind  be  explained  hj  [he  "  notion  of  ■  vege- 

{vidt  p.  29  n.  mpra).  Omnge  IJingga)  is  table  soul,  common  to  plants  and  to  the 

also  extremely  tue,  though   it  is  oc-  higher  organisms,  possessing  an  wnimal 

a  decorative  soul  in  addition  "  ?  and  are  we  to  take 


work  {t.g.  small  wedding-pillows).  this  as  only  "one  more  instance  of  the 

'  /njVa,  Chap.  v.  pp.311, 250,251.  fuller   identification    of   the    souls   of 

*  Or  is  this  phenomenon  of  a  biid-  plants  with  the  souls  of  animals"? — 

shaped  soul  inhabiting  certain  tiees  to  Tyloi,  of.  cit.  toL  i.  pp.  428,  439. 
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souls  of  inanimate  objects  expand  the  general  cate- 
gory to  its  extremest  boundary."' 

To  the  Malay  who  has  arrived  at  the  idea  of  a 
generally  animated  Nature,  but  has  not  yet  learned  to 
draw  scientific  distinctions,  there  appears  nothing 
remarkable  or  unnatural  in  the  idea  of  vegetation-souls, 
or  even  in  that  of  mineral-souls — rather  would  he 
consider  us  Europeans  illogical  and  inconsistent  were 
be  told  that  we  allowed  the  possession  of  souls  to  one 
half  of  the  creation  and  denied  it  to  the  other. 

Realising  this,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  the 
Malay  theory  of  Animism  embraces,  at  least  partially, 
the  human  race,*  animals '  and  birds,*  vegetation'  {trees 
and  plants),  reptiles  and  hshes,*  until  its  extension  to 
inert  objects,  such  as  minerals,^  and  "  stocks  and  stones, 
weapons,  boats,  food,  clothes,  ornaments,  and  other 
objects,  which  to  us  are  not  merely  soulless,  but  life- 
less," brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  conception  with 
which  "we  are  less  likely  to  sympathise." 

Side  by  side  with  this  general  conception  of  an  uni- 
versally animate  nature,  we  find  abundant  evidences  of 
a  special  theory  of  Human  Origin  which  is  held  to 
account  not  only  for  the  larger  mammals,  but  also  for 
the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  birds,  and  even  for 
that  of  a  few  reptiles,  fishes,  trees  and  plants,  but 
seems  to  lose  its  operative  force  in  proportion  to  its 
descent  in  the  scale  of  creation,  until  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  all,  the  theory  of  Human  Origin  disappears 

1  PiofesEoi  Tjloi's  pr^nant  pbnu«-  mbject,   ibid.   p.   483. — Prim.    Cult. 

ologj  in  this  coDDection  is  entirely  >p-  toL  L  p.  431. 

plicaUe   to   the   Malays,    who    "  taJk  *  Infra,  Medicine,  Divination,  etc. 

qaite  terionslr  to  bewts  alive  or  dead  *  Infra,  Hunting  chamiB. 

»  tbey  irovld  to  men  alive  or  dead,  *  Infra,  Fowling  chaims. 

ofin-  them  homage,  isk  paidon  when  it  '  Infra,  Vegetation  cbsrau. 

a  Iheir  painfiil  duty  to  hunt  and  kill  *  Itfra,  Fishing  charms. 

ibeoL"   Cp.  also  his  remarks  upon  this  '  Infra,  Mining  charms. 
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from  sight,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  partial  ap- 
plication of  a  few  vague  anthropomorphic  attributes.' 
It  is,  doubtless,  to  the  prevalence  of  this  theory  thai 
we  owe  the  extraordinary  persistence  of  anthropo- 
morphic ideas  about  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  trees,  if 
not  of  minerals,  in  Malay  magical  ceremonies;*  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  notions — the 
theory  of  Humzm  Origin,  or  the  other  theory  of  Uni- 
versjd  Animism — is  to  be  considered  the  original  form 
of  Malay  belief. 

The  following  tale,  which  is  entitled  Ckaritra 
M^gat  Sajobang,  and  is  told  by  Selangor  Malays,  will 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  idea  of  Human  Origin : — 

"There  was  a  married  Sakai  couple  living  at  Ulu 
Klang,  and  they  had  a  son  called  M6gat  Sajobang. 
When  he  grew  up  he  said  to  his  mother,  '  Mother,  gel 
me  a  passage,  I  want  to  go  and  see  other  countries.' 
She  did  so,  and  he  left  Ulu  Klang;  and  ten  or  twelve 
years  later,  when  he  had  grown  rich  enough  to  buy  a 
splendid  ship  {p'raku),  he  returned  with  his  wife,  who 
wjis  with  child,  and  seven  midwives,  who  were  watched 
over  by  one  of  his  body-guard  with  a  drawn  sword. 
His  mother  heard  the  news  of  his  return,  and  she  made 
ready,  roasting  a  chika  (monkey)  and  lotong  (monkey), 
and  went  with  his  father  on  board  their  bark  canoe  to 
meet  their  son. 

"  As  they  approached  they  hailed  him  by  his  name ; 
but  he  was  ashamed  of  their  humble  appearance,  and 
forbade  his  men  to  let  them  on  board.  Though  his 
wife  advised  him  to  acknowledge  them,  '  even  if  they 

'  Tbecenti&l  idea  of  this  concepCion  which  tbey  were  not  invaiiabty  them- 

appears  to  be  that  these  animals,  birds,  selves  responsible, 
and  trees  were  once  human  beings,  but  '   Vidi     introdactory    remaibs    to 

were  turned  inio  their  present   shapes  Hunting,  Fowling,  Fishing,  Planting, 

by  reason  of  some   wrongful   act   for  and  Mining  chutu. 
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were  pigs  or  dogs,'  the  unfiliat  son  persisted  in  turning 
them  away.  So  they  went  back  to  the  shore  and  sat 
down  and  wept ;  and  the  old  mother,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  shrivelled  breast,  said,  '  If  thou  art  really  my 
son,  reared  at  my  breast,  mayest  thou  be  changed  into 
stone.'  In  response  to  her  prayer,  milk  came  forth 
from  her  breast,  and  as  she  walked  away,  the  ship  and 
all  on  board  were  turned  into  stone.  The  mother 
turned  round  once  more  to  look  at  her  son,  but  the 
father  did  not,  and  by  the  power  of  God  they  were 
both  turned  into  trees  of  the  species  pauk  (a  kind  of 
mango)  one  leaning  seawards  and  the  other  towards 
the  land.  The  fruit  of  the  seaward  one  is  sweet,  but 
that  of  the  landward  one  is  bitter. 

"  The  ship  has  now  become  a  hill,  and  originally 
vas  complete  with  all  its  furniture,  but  the  Malays  used 
to  borrow  the  plates  and  cups,  etc.,  for  feast  days  and 
did  not  return  them,  until  at  last  there  were  none  left" 
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CHAPTER  III 

Relations  with  the  Supernatural  World 
(a)  The  Magician 

"The  accredited  intermediary  between  men  and 
spirits  is  the  Pawang;  ^  the  Pawang  is  a  functionary  of 
great  and  traditional  importance  in  a  Malay  villj^, 
though  in  places  near  towns  the  oflfice  is  falling  into 
abeyance.  In  the  inland  districts,  however,  the 
Pawang  is  still  a  power,  and  is  regarded  as  part 
of  the  constituted  order  of  society,  without  whom  no 
village  community  would  be  complete.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  official  Muhammadan  religion  of  the  mosque ; 
the  village  has  its  regular  staff  of  elders — the  Imlim, 
Khatib,  and  Bilal — for  the  mosque  service.  But  the 
Pawang  is  quite  outside  this  system,  and  belongs  to  a 
different  and  much  older  order  of  ideas ;  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  primi- 
tive '  medicine  -  man '  or  'village-sorcerer,'  and  his 
very  existence  in  these  days  is  an  anomaly,  though  it 
does  not  strike  Malays  as  such. 

I  "  The  titles  Pawang  and  Bomor  ue  The  Bomor  usually  practise  their  art 

given  by  the  Malays  to  theii:  mediciue  for  the  cuie  of  humsn  diieitse.     Both 

men.    The  Pawang  clsfs  pcrfonn  magic  tenuB  are,  however,  of teu  used  as  though 

practices  in  order  to  find  ore,  medicine  they  were  interchangeable." — aifford, 

crops,  or  ensure  good  takes  of  Gsb,  etc.  HUi.  Raja  Budimatt,  pL  ii.  p.  2S  n. 
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"Very  often  the  office  is  hereditary,  or  at  least  the 
appointment  is  practically  confined  to  the  members  of 
one  family.  Sometimes  it  is  endowed  with  certain 
'properties'  handed  down  from  one  Pawang  to  his 
successor,  known  as  the  kabharan,  or,  as  it  were, 
r^ralia.  On  one  occasion  I  was  nearly  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  these  adjuncts — which  consisted,  in 
this  particular  case,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  head-dress — 
were  the  personal  property  of  the  person  then  in  pos- 
session of  them  (who  had  got  them  from  his  father,  a 
deceased  Pawattg),  or  were  to  be  regarded  as  official 
insignia  descending  with  the  office  in  the  event  of  the 
natural  heir  declining  to  serve!  Fortunately  I  was 
spared  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  this  delicate  point 
of  law,  as  I  managed  to  persuade  the  owner  to  take  up 
the  appointment 

"  But  quite  apart  from  such  extemd  marks  of  dig- 
nity, the  Pawang  is  a  person  of  very  real  significance. 
In  all  agricultural  operations,  such  as  sowing,  reaping, 
irrigation  works,  and  the  clearing  of  jungle  for  plant- 
ing, in  fishing  at  sea,  in  prospecting  for  minerals,  and 
in  cases  of  sickness,  his  assistance  is  invoked.  He  is 
entitled  by  custom  to  certain  small  fees ;  thus,  after  a 
good  harvest  he  is  allowed,  in  some  villages,  five 
gantangs  of  padi,  one  gantang  of  rice  {btras),  and  two 
ckupaks  of  imping  (a  preparation  of  rice  and  cocoa-nut 
made  into  a  sort  of  sweetmeat)  from  each  householder. 
After  recovery  from  sickness  his  remuneration  is  the 
very  modest  amount  of  iiga  wang  bakaru,  that  is,  7J 
cents. 

"It  is  generally  believed  that  a  good  harvest  can 
only  be  secured  by  complying  with  his  instructions, 
which  are  of  a  peculiar  and  comprehensive  character. 

"They  consist  largely  of  prohibitions,  which  are 
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known  zspantang.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  hpantang  in 
some  places  to  work  in  the  rice-field  on  the  14th  and 
r  5th  days  of  the  lunar  month ;  and  this  rule  of  enforced 
idleness,  being  very  congenial  to  the  Malay  character, 
is,  I  believe,  pretty  strictly  observed. 

"Again,  in  reaping,  certain  instruments  are  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  inland  villages  it  is  regarded  as  a 
great  crime  to  use  the  sickle  [saiit)  for  cutting  the 
padi;  at  the  very  least  the  first  few  ears  should  be  cut 
with  a  tuai,  a  peculiar  small  instrument  consisting  of  a 
semicircular  blade  set  transversely  on  a  piece  of  wood 
or  bamboo,  which  is  held  between  the  fingers,  and 
which  cuts  only  an  ear  or  two  at  a  time.  Also  the 
padi  must  not  be  threshed  by  hitting  it  against  the  in- 
side  of  a  box,  a  practice  known  as  banting  padi. 

"  In  this,  as  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  Pawangs  ordinances  preserve  the 
older  forms  of  procedure  and  are  opposed  to  innova- 
tions in  agricultural  methods.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  pantang  {i.e.  taboo)  rule  which  prescribes  a  fixed 
rate  of  price  at  which  padi  may  be  sold  in  the  village 
community  to  members  of  the  same  village.  This 
system  of  customary  prices  is  probably  a  very  old  relic 
of  a  time  when  the  idea  of  asking  a  neighbour  or  a 
member  of  your  own  tribe  to  pay  a  competition  price 
for  an  article  was  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  com- 
munal rights.  It  applies  to  a  few  other  articles  of 
local  produce '  besides  padi,  and  I  was  frequently  as- 

*  In  Bukit  S&^[geh  the  articles  subject  to  thii  cutlotn  are  priced  u  followi : — 
Padi  (nnbntked  rice)      .     3  cents  %  gaiitaug  (about  a.  gallon). 
^Anj  (hutked  ric«)        .   10  caOa  ganlaHg. 
Kabong{i.e.  palD:i)iiigaT     2^ cents  a  "buku"  aUtm  pieces  and  wdgh- 

ing  a  kati  (if-  lb.  avoir.) 
Cocoa-nntt  .  .1  cent  each. 

Hen's  ^gi  .        .        .    i  cent  each. 
Duck'*  e^^  \  c«nt  eacb. 
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sured  that  the  neglect  of  this  wholesome  rule  was  the 
cause  of  bad  harvests.  I  was  accordingly  pressed  to 
fine  tran^ressors,  which  would  perhaps  have  been  a 
somewhat  diflScuIt  thing  to  do.  The  fact,  however, 
that  in  many  places  these  rules  are  generally  observed 
is  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  Pawatig  who  lends 
his  sanction  to  them."  ^ 

"  The  Pawang  keeps  a  familiar  spirit,  which  in  his 
case  is  a  hantu  pUsaka,  that  is,  an  hereditary  spirit 
which  runs  in  the  family,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  able 
to  deal  summarily  with  the  wild  spirits  of  an  obnoxious 
character."  * 

The  foregoing  description  is  so  precise  and  clear 
that  I  have  not  much  to  add  to  it  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  points  which  require  emphasis.  One 
of  these  is  that  the  priestly  magician  stands  in  certain 
respects  on  the  same  footing  as  the  divine  man  or 
king — that  is  to  say,  he  owns  certain  insignia  which  are 
exactly  anal<^ous  to  the  r^alia  of  the  latter,  and  Eire, 
as  Mr.  Blagden  points  out,  called  by  the  same  name 
{Jiab^saran).  He  shares,  moreover,  with  the  king  the 
right  to  make  use  of  cloth  dyed  with  the  royal  colour 
(yellow),  and,  like  the  king,  too,  possesses  the  right  to 
enforce  the  use  of  certain  ceremonial  words  and  phrases, 
in  which  respect,  indeed,  his  list  is  longer,  if  anything, 
than  that  of  royalty. 

He  also  acts  as  a  sort  of  spirit-medium  and  gives 
oracles  in  trances ;  possesses  considerable  political  in- 
fluence ;  practises  (very  occasional)  austerities ;  observes 
some  degree  of  chastity,  and  appears  quite  sincere  in 
his  conviction  of  his  own  powers.  At  least  he  always 
has  a  most  plausible  excuse  ready  to  account  for  his 

>  C  O.  BJsgden  \\>.J.R.A.S^  S.B.,  No.  29,  pp.  5-7. 
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inability  to  do  whatever  Is  required.  An  aged  magician 
who  came  from  Perak  to  doctor  one  of  H.H.  the 
Sultan's  sons  (Raja  Kahar)  while  I  was  at  Langat,  had 
the  unusual  reputation  of  being  able  to  raise  a  sand- 
bank in  the  sea  at  will ;  but  when  I  asked  if  I  could  see 
it  done,  he  explained  that  it  could  only  be  done  in  time 
of  war  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  an  enemy's  boat, 
and  he  could  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  mere  ostentation ! 
Moreover,  like  members  of  their  profession  all  the 
world  over,  these  medicine-men  are,  perhaps  naturally, 
extremely  reticent ;  it  was  seldom  that  they  would  let 
their  books  be  seen,  much  less  copied,  even  for  fair 
payment,  and  a  Pawang  once  refused  to  tell  me  a 
charm  until  I  had  taken  my  shoes  off  and  was  seated 
with  him  upon  a  yellow  cloth  while  he  repeated  the 
much-prized  formula. 

The  office  of  magician  is,  as  has  been  said,  very 
often  hereditary.  It  is  not  so  always,  however,  there 
being  certain  recognised  ways  in  which  a  man  may 
"get  magic"  One  of  the  most  peculiar  is  as  follows: 
"  To  obtain  magical  powers  ['elmu)  you  must  meet  the 
ghost  of  a  murdered  man.  Take  the  midrib  of  a  leaf 
of  the  '  ivory '  cocoa-nut  palm  {jfil^pah  niyor  gading), 
which  is  to  be  laid  on  the  grave,  and  two  more  midribs, 
which  are  intended  to  represent  canoe-paddles,  and 
carry  them  with  the  help  of  a  companion  to  the  grave 
of  the  murdered  man  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  (the 
1 5th  day  of  the  lunar  month)  when  it  falls  upon  a  Tues- 
day. Then  take  a  cent's  worth  of  incense,  with 
glowing  embers  in  a  censer,  and  carry  them  to  the 
head-post  of  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  Fumigate 
the  grave,  going  three  times  round  it,  and  call  upon 
the  murdered  man  by  name  : — 
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'Heaikai,  Stnind-so, 
And  assist  me ; 

I  am  taking  (this  boat)  to  the  saints  of  God, 
And  I  desire  to  ask  for  a  little  magic,'  ^ 

Here  take  the  first  midrib,  fumigate  it,  and  lay  it  upon 
the  head  of  the  grave,  repeating  'Kur  Allah '  {'  Cluck, 
duck,  God ! ')  seven  times.  You  and  your  companion 
must  now  take  up  a  sitting  posture,  one  at  the  head 
and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  facing  the  grave 
post,  and  use  the  canoe-paddles  which  you  have 
brought  In  a  little  while  the  surrounding  scenery 
will  change  and  take  upon  itself  the  appearance  of  the 
sea,  and  finally  an  aged  man  will  appear,  to  whom 
you  must  address  the  same  request  as  before." 


{b)  High  Places 

"  Although   officially  the  religious  centre   of  the 

village  community   is  the  mosque,  there   is   usually 

in  every  small   district  a  holy  place  known  as  the 

iramal,*  at  which  vows  are  paid  on  special  occasions, 
and  which  is  invested  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
reverence  and  sanctity. 

'  The  MaUj  seraoa  nna ;—  to  get  wbatever  he  wishes  for,  who  U 

"Mci  angkati  Si  Ado,  able   to   foretell    events,    and    whole 

Tol»ng-Iah  aJhi  presence  brii^  good  fortune  to  ill  his 

Atu  iawaioH  i^aila  anHa  jiilak,  sunoundings.     District  officers  will  be 

jtJht  'nak  mmla  'timu  ladiUl. "  piood  to  know  that  in  this  last  sense 

This  method  of  getting  magic  is  an  the   word   \i   occaaooally   applied   to 

^■mrt   twuoiptkni   of   the   words   in  them.      When   the   name    kramat   it 

whicb  it  was  dictated  to  me  by  a  Kel-  applied  to  a  place,  I  understand  it  to 

antan  Malay  ('Che  'Abas)  then  residing  meui  a  holy  place,  a  place  of  pilgrim- 

at  Kl"""g  in  Selangor.  age ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 

*  Cp.  Mr.  G.  C  Bellamy  in  Sitaxgar  a  grave,  as  many  people  think.     I  can 

Jmtmai,  toL  iL  No.    6,   p.  90,  who  quote  the  irtuiof  at  BatuAmpai,Jugra, 

nyi:   "The  word  kramat,  a*  applied  and  nomerous  places  on  river  banks 

to  a  IP*"  or  woman,  may  be  ronghly  where  no  graves  exist,  but  yet  they  are 

tnuulaled  pmphet  or  nM^ian.     It  is  called  tramali."     [Tberc  is,  however, 

diScnlt   to  convey  the  real  idea,   ti  a    tiadition    that    a    saint's    b^  was 

Malays  call  a  man  iramai  who  it  able  buried  at  Batu  Hanpar  I  — W.  S.] 
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"  These  kramats  abound  in  Malacca  territory ;  there 
is  hardly  a  village  but  can  boast  some  two  or  three  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants. 

*'  Theoretically,  kramats  are  supposed  to  be  the 
graves  of  deceased  holy  men,  the  early  apostles  of  the 
Muhammadan  fziith,  the  first  founders  of  the  village 
who  cleared  the  primeval  jungle,  or  other  persons  of 
local  notoriety  in  a  former  age ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  them  are  that  juid  nothing  more.  But 
even  so,  the  reverence  paid  to  them  and  the  ceremonies 
that  are  performed  at  them  savour  a  good  deal  too 
much  of  ancestor-worship  to  be  attributable  to  an 
orthodox  Muhammadan  origin. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  these  kramats 
are  not  graves  at  all :  many  of  them  are  in  the  jungle, 
on  hills  and  in  groves,  like  the  high  places  of  the  Old 
Testament  idolatries ;  they  contain  no  trace  of  a  grave 
(while  those  that  are  found  in  villages  usually  have 
grave-stones),  and  they  appear  to  be  really  ancient 
sites  of  a  primitive  nature-worship  or  the  adoration  of 
the  spirits  of  natural  objects. 

"  Malays,  when  asked  to  account  for  them,  often 
have  recourse  to  the  explanations  that  they  are  kramat 
jin,  that  is,  "  spirit  "-places  ;  and  if  a  Malay  is  pressed 
on  the  point,  and  thinks  that  the  orthodoxy  of  these 
practices  is  being  impugned,  he  will  sometimes  add  that 
the/iM  in  question  is  z.jin  islam,  a  Muhammadan  and 
quite  orthodox  spirit ! 

"Thus  on  Bukit  Nyalas,  near  the  Johol  frontier, 
there  is  a  kramat  consisting  of  a  group  of  granite 
boulders  on  a  ledge  of  rock  overhanging  a  sheer  descent 
of  a  good  many  feet ;  bamboo  clumps  grow  on  the 
place,  and  there  were  traces  of  religious  rites  having 
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been  performed  there,  but  no  grave  whatever.  This 
place  was  explained  to  me  to  be  the  kramat  of  one 
Nakhoda  Hussin,  described  as  a  jin  (of  the  orthodox 
variety),  who  presides  over  the  water,  rain,  and  streams. 
People  occasionally  burned  incense  there  to  avert 
drought  and  get  enough  water  for  irrigating  their 
fields.  There  was  another  kramat  of  his  lower  down 
the  hill,  also  consisting  of  rocks,  one  of  which  was 
shaped  something  like  a  boat.  I  was  informed  that 
this/iw  is  attended  by  tigers  which  guard  the  hill,  and 
are  very  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  other  tigers  from 
the  surrounding  country.  He  is  believed  to  have 
revealed  himself  to  the  original  Pawang  of  the  vills^e, 
the  mythical  founder  of  the  kampong  of  Nyalas.  In  a 
case  like  this  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  attached 
to  this  object  of  reverence  is  a  later  accretion,  and  that 
under  a  thin  disguise  we  have  here  a  relic  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  spirit  of  rivers  and  streams,  a  sort  of 
elemental  deity  localised  in  this  particular  place,  and 
still  regarded  as  a  proper  object  of  worship  and  pro- 
pitiation, in  spite  of  the  theoretically  strict  monotheism 
of  the  Muhammadan  creed.  Again,  at  another  place 
the  kra?nat  is  nothing  but  a  tree,  of  somewhat  singular 
shape,  having  a  large  swelling  some  way  up  the  trunk. 
It  was  explained  to  me  that  this  tree  was  connected  in 
a  special  way  with  the  prospects  of  local  agriculture, 
the  size  of  the  swelling  increjising  in  good  years  and 
diminishing  in  bad  seasons !  Hence  it  was  naturally 
regarded  with  considerable  awe  by  the  purely  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  neighbourhood. 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
discover  any  authentic  facts  regarding  the  history  of 
these  numerous  kramcUs:  even  where  there  is  some 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  grave,  the  name  of  the 
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departed  saint  is  usually  the  one  fact  that  is  remembered, 
and  often  even  that  is  forgotten.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  Malacca  kramats,  the  one  at  Machap,  Is  a 
representative  type  of  the  first  class,  that  in  which  there 
really  is  a  grave ;  it  is  the  one  place  where  a  hardened 
liar  respects  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally visited  in  connection  with  civil  cases,  when  the  one 
party  challenges  the  other  to  take  a  particular  oath.  A 
man  who  thinks  nothing  of  perjuring  himself  in  the 
witness-box,  and  who  might  not  much  mind  telling  a 
lie  even  with  the  Koran  on  his  head,  will  flinch  before 
the  ordeal  of  a  falsehood  in  the  presence  of  the  Dato' 
Machap."  ^ 

After  explaining  the  difference  between  beneficent 
spirits  and  the  spirits  of  evil,  Mr.  Blagden  continues : 
"  Some  time  ago  one  of  these  objectionable  kantus 
(spirits  of  evil)  had  settled  down  in  a  k^rayong  tree  in 
the  middle  of  this  village  of  Bukit  S€nggeh,  and  used 
to  frighten  people  who  passed  that  way  in  the  dusk ; 
so  the  Pawang  was  duly  called  upon  to  exorcise  it,  and 
under  his  superintendence  the  tree  was  cut  down,  after 
which  there  was  no  more  trouble.  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  have  been  excessively  dangerous  for  an 
ordinary  layman  to  do  so. 

"  This  point  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  which  was 
reported  to  me  soon  after  it  occurred,  and  which  again 
shows  the  intimate  connection  of  spirits  with  trees. 
A  Javanese  coolie,  on  the  main  road  near  Ayer  Panas, 
cut  down  a  tree  which  was  known  to  be  occupied  by  a 
kantu.  He  was  thereupon  seized  with  what,  from 
the  description,  appears  to  have  been  an  epileptic  fit, 
and  showed  all  the  traditional  symptoms  of  demoniac 

'  C.  O.  Bl^en  \a/.Jl.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  ag,  pp.  1-3. 
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pcKsession.  He  did  not  recover  till  his  friends  had 
carried  out  the  directions  of  the  spirit,  speaking  through 
the  sufferer's  mouth,  it  seems,  viz.,  to  bum  incense, 
offer  rice,  and  release  a  fowl.  After  which  the  kantu 
left  him. 

"  In  many  places  there  are  trees  which  are  pretty 
generally  believed  to  be  the  abodes  of  spirits,  and  not 
one  Malay  in  ten  would  venture  to  cut  one  down, 
while  most  people  would  hardly  dare  to  go  near  one 
after  dark.  On  one  occasion  an  exceptionally  intelli- 
gent Malay,  with  whom  I  was  discussing  the  terms  on 
which  he  proposed  to  take  up  a  contract  for  clearing 
the  banks  of  a  river,  made  it  an  absolute  condition  that 
he  shoiild  not  be  compelled  to  cut  down  a  particular 
tree  which  overhung  tfie  stream,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  'spirit*  tree.  That  tree  had  to  be  excluded 
from  the  contract"  ^ 

The  following  description,  by  Sir  W.  Maxwell,  of  a 
Perak  kranuU  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of  the 
kratnat,  in  which  there  really  is  a  grave : — 

"Rightly  or  wrongly  the  Malays  of  Larut  assign 
an  Achinese  origin  to  an  old  grave  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  forest  some  years  ago,  and  of  which  I 
propose  to  give  a  brief  description.  It  is  situated 
about  half-way  between  the  Larut  Residency  and  the 
mining  village  of  Kamunting.  In  the  neighbourhood 
the  old  durian  trees  of  Java  betoken  the  presence  of  a 
Malay  population  at  a  date  long  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Qiinese  miner.  The  grave  was  discovered  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  workmen  employed  by  the 
Mintri  of  Perak  to  make  the  Kamunting  road,  and 
it  excited  much  curiosity  among  the  Malays  at  the 

>  C.  0;  Bli^den  in  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  Mo.  19,  pp.  4,  5. 
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time.  The  Mfintri  and  all  the  ladies  of  his  family 
went  on  elephants  to  see  it,  and  it  has  been  an  object 
of  much  popular  prestige  ever  since. 

"The  Malays  of  Java  were  able  from  the  village 
tradition  to  give  the  name  and  sex  of  the  occupant  of 
this  lonely  tomb,  '  Toh  Bidan  Susu  Lanjut,'  whose 
name  sounds  better  in  the  original  than  in  an  English 
translation.  She  is  said  to  have  been  an  old  Achinese 
woman  of  good  family  ;  of  her  personal  history  nothing 
is  known,  but  her  claims  to  respectability  are  evinced 
by  the  carved  head  and  foot  stones  of  Achinese  work- 
manship which  adorn  her  grave,  and  her  sanctity  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  stones  are  eight  feet  apart. 
It  is  a  well-known  Malay  superstition  that  the  stones 
placed  to  mark  the  graves  of  Saints  miraculously 
increase  their  relative  distance  during  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  thus  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  holiness  of 
the  person  whose  resting-place  they  mark. 

"  The  kramat  on  the  Kamunting  road  is  on  the 
spur  of  a  hill  through  which  the  roadway  ts  cut  A 
tree  overshadows  the  grave  and  is  hung  with  strips  of 
white  cloth  and  other  rags  {panji  panjt)  which  the 
devout  have  put  there.  The  direction  of  the  grave  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  due  north  and  south.  The  stones 
at  its  head  and  foot  are  of  the  same  size,  and  in  every 
respect  identical  one  with  the  other.  They  are  of  sand- 
stone, and  are  said  by  the  natives  to  have  been 
brought  from  Achin.  In  design  and  execution  they 
are  superior  to  ordinary  Malay  art,  as  will  be  seen,  I 
think,  on  reference  to  the  rubbings  of  the  carved 
surface  of  one  of  them,  which  have  been  executed  for 
me  by  the  Larut  Survey  Office,  and  which  I  have 
transmitted  to  the  Society  with  this  paper.  The 
extreme  measurements  of  the  stones  (furnished  from 
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the  same  sonroe)  are  2'  1"  x  o'  9"  x  o'  7".  They 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  carving  is  fresh 
and  sharp.  Some  Malays  profess  to  discover  in  the 
three  rows  of  vertical  direction  on  the  broadest  face  of 
the  ^bs  the  Mohammedan  attestation  of  the  unity  of 
God  {La  ilaka  Ulor-lla)  repeated  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  The 
<^rings  at  a  kramat  are  generally  incense  {istangi  or 
saiangi)  or  benzoin  {kaminian) ;  these  are  burned  in 
little  stands  made  of  bamboo  rods ;  one  end  is  stuck  in 
the  ground  and  the  other  split  into  four  or  five,  and 
then  opened  out  and  plaited  with  basket  work  so  as 
to  hold  a  little  earth.  They  are  called  sangka;  a 
Malay  will  often  vow  that  if  he  succeeds  in  some 
particular  project,  or  gets  out  of  some  difficulty  in 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  placed,  he  will  bum  three 
or  more  sangka  at  such  and  such  a  kramat.  Persons 
who  visit  a  kramat  in  times  of  distress  or  difficulty,  to 
pray  and  to  vow  offerii^^  in  case  their  prayers  are 
granted,  usually  leave  behind  them  as  tokens  of  their 
vows  small  pieces  of  white  cloth,  which  are  tied  to 
the  branches  of  a  tree  or  to  sticks  planted  in  the 
ground  near  the  sacred  spot  For  votary  purposes 
the  long-forgotten  tomb  of  Toh  Bidan  Susu  Lanjut 
enjoys  considerable  popularity  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans  of  Larut;  and  the  tree  which  overshadows  it 
lias,  1  am  glad  to  say,  been  spared  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  rest  of  the  jungle  which  overhung  the 
road.  No  coolie  was  bold  enough  to  put  an  axe  to 
it"' 

Mr.  George  Bellamy,  writing  in  1 893,  thus  described 
'i^t  kramat  at  Tanjong  Karang  in  the  Kuala  Selangor 
district : — 

1  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  Na  a,  p.  336. 
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"  The  kramat  about  which  I  am  now  writing  is  a 
very  remarkable  one.  It  is  situated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Selangor,  close 
to  where  the  new  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  A 
magnificent  kayu  ara  (a  kind  of  fig-tree)  forms  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  tanjong  (point  or  cape),  and 
at  the  base  of  this  tree,  enveloped  entirely  by  its 
roots,  is  an  oblong-shaped  space  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Malay  grave,  with  the  headstones  complete. 
....  To  this  sacred  spot  constant  pilgrimages  are 
made  by  the  Malays,  and  the  lower  branches  of  the 
tree  rarely  lack  those  pieces  of  white  and  yellow  cloth 
which  are  always  hung  up  as  an  indication  that  some 
devout  person  has  paid  his  vows.  The  Chinese  also 
have  great  respect  for  this  kramat,  and  have  erected 
a  sort  of  sylvan  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  tree."  Mr. 
Bellamy  tells  how  one  Raja  'Abdullah  fell  in  love 
with  a  maiden  named  Miriam,  who  disappeared  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  the  spirits 
(though  she  was  really  carried  off  by  an  earlier  lover 
named  Hassan).  Raja  'Abdullah  died  and  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  fig-tree.  Mr.  Bellamy  concludes : 
*'  If  you  ever  happen  to  see  a  very  big  crocodile  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Selangor  river,  floating  listlessly 
about,  be  careful  not  to  molest  it :  it  is  but  the  buaya 
kramat,  which  shape  the  spirit  of  Raja  Abdullah 
sometimes  assumes.  When  walking  along  the  patUai 
(shore),  if  you  chance  to  meet  a  very  lai^e  tiger  let 
him  pass  unharmed.  It  is  only  Raja  Abdullah's 
ghost,  and  in  proof  thereof  you  will  see  it  leaves 
no  footmarks  on  the  sand.  And  when  you  go 
to  see  the  new  lighthouse '  at  Tanjong  Kramat, 
you  may  perhaps  come  face  to  face  with  a  very 
old    man,   who    sadly    shakes    his    head    and    dis- 
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appears.  Do  not  be  startled,  it  is  only  Raja 
Abdullah.'" 

In  No.  2  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Selangor 
JoHnudVix,  Bellamy  refers  to  another  kramat — that  of 
'Toh  K£tapang — which  he  appears  to  localise  in  UIu 
Selangor. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  ensure  the  popu- 
larity of  a  kramat  or  shrine  that  the  saint  to  whose 
memory  it  is  dedicated  should  be  a  Malay.  The 
cosmopolitan  character  of  these  shrines  is  attested  in 
the  following  note  which  I  sent  to  the  Selangor  Jour- 
nal* about  the  shrines  in  the  Ulu  Langat  (Kajang) 
district  of  Selangor : — 

"The  chief  kramats  in  the  district  are  '  Makam 
Toh  Sayab '  (the  tomb  of  a  Javanese  of  high  repute) ; 
'Makam  Said  Idris,'  at  Rekoh,  Said  Idris  being  the 
father  of  the  PSnghulu  of  Cheras ;  '  Makam  'Toh 
Janggut  (a  '  Kampar '  man),  on  the  road  to  Cheras ; 
and  '  Makam  'Toh  Gerdu  or  Berdu,'  at  Dusun  Tua, 
Ulu  LangaL     'Toh  Berdu  was  of  Sakai  origin." 

I  have  never  yet,  however,  heard  of  any  shrine 
being  dedicated  to  a  Chinaman,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  species  of  canonisation  is  confined  (at  least 
in  modem  times)  to  local  celebrities  professing  the 
Muhammadan  religion,  as  would  certainly  be  the  case 
of  the  Malays  and  Javanese  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going par^p^ph,  and  quite  possibly  too  in  the  case  of 
the  Sakai. 

It  is  true  that  Chinese  often  worship  at  these 
shrines — just  as,  on  the  same  principle,  they  employ 
Malay  magicians  in  prospecting  for  tin  ;  but  there 
^)pear    to    be    certain    limits    beyond    which    they 
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cannot  go,  as  it  was  related  to  me  when  I  was 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  Chinaman  who 
had,  in  the  Innocence  of  his  heart,  offered  at  a 
Moslem  shrine  a  piece  of  the  accursed  pork,  was 
pounced  upon  and  slain  before  he  reached  home  by 
one  of  the  tigers  which  guarded  the  shrine. 

The  shrine  of  'Toh  Kamarong  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  shrines  in  the  Langat  district,  the  saint's 
last  resting-place  being  gruarded  by  a  white  elephant 
and  a  white  tiger,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  a  pet 
(pimainan)  of  his  during  his  lifetime.  In  this  respect 
it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  shrine  of  'Toh  Parwi  of 
Pantei  in  Sungei  Ujong,  which  is  similarly  guarded, 
both  shrines  having  been  erected  on  the  seashore,  it  is 
said,  in  the  days  when  the  sea  came  much  farther  inland 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  fame  of  'Toh  KamarcHig 
filled  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  related  that  on 
one  occasion  an  irate  mother  exclaimed,  of  a  son  of 
hers  who  was  remarkable  for  his  vicious  habits,  "  May 
the  'Toh  Kramat  Kamarong  fly  away  with  him." 
Next  day  the  boy  disappeared,  and  all  search  proved 
fruitless,  until  three  days  later  'Toh  Kamarong 
appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  informed  her  that 
he  had  carried  the  boy  off,  as  she  had  invited  him  to 
do,  and  that  if  she  were  to  look  for  his  footprints  she 
would  be  able  to  discover  them  inside  the  pad-tracks 
of  a  tiger  one  of  whose  feet  was  smaller  than  the  rest, 
and  which  was  then  haunting  the  spot.  She  did  so, 
and  discovered  her  son's  footprints  exactly  as  the 
saint  had  foretold.  This  Ghost-tiger,  which  no  doubt 
must  be  identified  with  'Toh  Kamarong's  "pet,"  used 
to  roam  the  district  when  I  was  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  both  I  and,  I  believe,  the  then 
District   Engineer   (Mr.    Spearing),    saw  this   tiger's 
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tracks,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  one  footprint  was 
smaller  than  the  rest  This  curious  feature  is  thought 
by  the  local  Malays  at  least,  to  be  one  of  the  speci- 
ally distinctive  marks  of  a  rimau  kramai,  or  Ghost- 
ly, just  as  the  possession  of  one  tusk  that  is 
smaller  than  the  other  is  the  mark  of  a  Ghost- 
elephant^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  shrines  is  that 
of  btg^  places,  such  as  those  spots  where  religious 
penance  was  traditionally  practised.  One  of  these 
sacred  spots  is  said  to  have  been  situated  upon 
the  "  Mount  Ophir  "  of  Malacca,  which  is  about  4000 
feet  high,  and  on  which  a  certain  legendary  Princess 
known  as  Tuan  FQcri  Gunong  Ledang  is  said  to  have 
dwelt,  until  she  transferred  her  ghostly  court  to  Jugra 
Hill,  upon  the  coast  of  Selangon* 

Such  fasting-places  are  usually,  as  in  Java,  either 
solitary  hills  or  places  which  present  some  great 
natural  peculiarity ;  even  remarkable  trees  and  rocks 
being,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  pressed  into 
the  service  of  this  Malay  "  natural  religion." 

(c)  Nature  0/  Rites 

The  main  divisions  of  the  magico- religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Malays  are  prayer,  sacrifice,  lustration, 
fasting,  divination,  and  possession. 

Prayer,  which  is  defined  by  Professor  Tylor  as  "a 
request  made  to  a  deity  as  if  he  were  a  man,"  is  still 
m  the  unethical  st^e  among  the  Malays ;  no  request 


'  Ii^ra,  Chap.  V.  pp.  153,  163.  Mt,  sometimes  «s  a  young  Euad  houti- 

*  The  loci]  Malacca  tradition  lepie-  fill  giil  dressed  in  silk.    She  can  tians- 

loa  her  as  still  hanntiiig  hei  original  form   her   cat  into   a  tiger  if  people 

nt    She  ii  said  to  appear  MDietinies  moleit  her.    J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,^o.  a\, 

m  tbe  ihape  of  an  old  woman  with  a  pp.  165,  166  ;   No.  32,  pp.  913,  314. 
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for  anything  but  personal  advantages  of  a  material 
character  being  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  preferred 
by  the  worshipper.  The  efficacy  of  prayer  is,  how- 
ever, often  supposed  to  be  enhanced  by  repetition. 

"  As  prayer  is  a  request  made  to  a  deity  as  if  he 
were  a  man,  so  sacrifice  is  a  gift  made  to  a  deity  as 

if  he  were  a  man The  ruder  conception 

that  the  deity  takes  and  values  the  offering  for  itself, 
gives  place,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  idea  of  mere 
homage  as  expressed  by  a  gift,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
the  negative  view  that  the  virtue  lies  in  the  worshipper 
depriving  himself  of  something  prized." ' 

A  general  survey  of  the  charms  and  cefemonies 
brought  together  in  this  volume  will,  I  think,  .be  likely 
to  establish  the  view  that  the  Malays  (in  accordance 
with  the  reported  practice  of  many  other  races)  prob- 
ably commenced  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice  as  a 
simple  gift,  and  therefrom  developed  first  the  idea 
of  ceremonial  homage,  and  later  the  idea  of  sacrifice 
as  an  act  of  abn^ation.  Evidences  of  the  original 
gift-theory  chiefly  survive  in  the  langu^e  of  charms, 
in  which  the  deity  appealed  to  is  repeatedly  invited 
to  eat  and  drink  of  the  offerings  placed  before  him, 
as  a  master  may  be  invited  to  eat  by  his  servants. 
The  intermediate  stage  between  the  gift  and  homage 
theories  is  marked  by  an  extensive  use  of  "sub- 
stitutes," and  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  or  parts  for 
the  whole.  Thus  we  even  find  the  dough  model 
of  a  human  being  actually  called  "the  substitute" 
{tukar  ganti),  and  offered  up  to  the  spirits  upon  the 
sacrificial  tray ;  in  the  same  sense  are  the  significant 
directions  of  a  magician,  that  "if  the  spirit  craves  a 
human  victim   a  cock   may  be  substituted,"  and    the 

'  TjrlOT,  Prim.  CmU.  voL  ii.  p.  340. 
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custom  of  hunters  who,  when  they  have  killed  a  deer, 
leave  behind  them  in  the  forest  small  portions  of  each 
of  the  more  important  members  of  the  deer's  anatomy, 
as  "representatives"  of  the  entire  carcase.  In  this  last 
case  the  usual  "  ritualistic  change  may  be  traced  from 
practical  reality  to  formal  ceremony."  "  The  originally 
valuable  offering  is  compromised  for  a  smaller  tribute 
or  a  cheaper  substitute,  dwindling  at  last  to  a  mere 
trifling  token  or  symbol." ' 

This  homage-theory  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to 
cover  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  sacrifices  usually 
offered  by  Malays,  and  the  idea  of  abnegation  appears 
to  be  practically  confined  to  votal  ceremonies  or  vows 
(niai),  in  which  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offering 
are  not  regulated  by  custom,  but  depend  entirely  upon 
the  wealth  or  caprice  of  the  worshipper,  there  being 
merely  a  tacit  understanding  that  he  shall  sacrifice 
something  which  is  of  more  than  nominal  value  to 
himself. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  offerings  are  supposed  to 
be  received  by  the  deity  to  whom  they  are  offered 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  very  much  evidence.  I  have, 
however,  frequently  questioned  Malays  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  whole  think  it  can  very  safely  be  said 
that  the  deity  is  not  supposed  to  touch  the  solid  or 
material  part  of  the  offering,  but  only  the  essential  part, 
whether  it  be  "life,  savour,  essence,  quality"  or  even 
the  "soul." 

It  will  perhaps  be  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, to  describe  a  few  of  the  special  and  distinctive 
sub-rites  which  form  part  of  many  of  the  more  import- 
ant ceremonies,  such  as  (in  particular),  rites  performed 
at  shrines,  the  rite  of  burning  incense,  the  scattering 

'  TVlor,  Prim.  Cttit.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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of  {or  banqueting  upon)  sacrificial  rice,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  "Neutralising"  Rice-paste  {tl^ong 
tawar). 

Of  the  rites  performed  at  shrines,  Mr.  Blagden 
says :  "  The  worship  there,  as  with  most  other  kramats, 
consists  of  the  burning  of  incense,  the  offering  of  nasi 
kunyet  (yellow  rice),  and  the  killing  of  goats  ;  but  I  also 
noticed  a  number  of  live  pigeons  there  which  illustrate 
the  practice,  common  in  Buddhist  countries,  of  releas- 
ing an  animal  in  order  to  gain  'merit'  thereby."  At 
a  shrine  on  the  Langat  river  I  have  seen  fowls  which 
had  (I  was  told)  been  similarly  released. 

Mr.  Blagden's  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  services  performed  at  the  shrines  of  Selangor,  and 
I  believe  also  of  other  States.  It  should,  however, 
I  think,  be  pointed  out  that  the  nasi  kunyit  (yellov 
rice)  is,  usually  at  all  events,  eaten  by  those  who  take 
part  in  the  service.  At  a  ceremony  which  was  held  on 
one  occasion  after  my  recovery  from  sickness,  and  in 
which,  by  request,  I  took  part,'  incense  was  burnt, 
and  Muhammadan  prayers  chanted,  after  which 
the  usual  strip  of  white  cloth  (five  cubits  in  length) 
was  laid  upon  the  saint's  grave  (the  saint  being  the 
father  of  the  present  Sultan  of  Selangor),  and  the  party 
then  adjourned  to  a  shelter  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
lower  down  the  hill,  where,  first  the  men,  and  then  the 
women  and  children,  partook  of  the  fiesh  of  the 
slaughtered  goat  and  the  saffron-stained  rice  (pului). 
After  the  meal  the  Bilal  (mosque  attendant,  who  was 
present  with  the  Malay  headman  and  the  local  priest 
of  the  mosque),  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  making 
obeisance,  recited  a  Muhammadan  prayer,  craving  per- 

>   fuit  supra.  Chap.  II.  p.  4I. 
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missioa  to  take  the  cloth  back  for  his  own  use,  which 
he  presently  did.  These  Bilals  are  needy  men  and 
live  upon  the  alms  of  the  devout,  so  I  suppose  he 
thought  there  was  no  reason  why  the  saint  should  not 
coDtribute  something  to  his  supporL 

The  burning  of  incense  is  one  of  the  very  simplest, 
and  hence  commonest,  forms  of  burnt  sacrifice. 
Some  m^icians  say  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  invocation  addressed  to  the  Spirit  of  Incense,  which 
should  be  besought,  as  in  the  example  quoted  below,  to 
"  pervade  the  seven  tiers  of  earth  and  sky  respectively. " 
It  would  appear  that  the  intention  of  the  worshipper  is 
to  ensure  that  his  "sacrifice  of  sweet  savour"  should 
reach  the  nostrils  of  the  gods  and  help  to  propitiate 
tbem,  wherever  they  may  be,  by  means  of  a  foretaste 
of  offerings  to  follow.  This  invocation,  however,  is 
not  unfrequently  omitted,  or  at  least  slurred  over  by 
the  worshipper,  in  spite  of  the  contention  of  the  magi- 
cians who  use  it,  that  "  without  it  the  spell  merely 
rises  like  smoke  which  is  blown  away  by  the  wind." 
The  following  is  one  form  of  the  invocation  in 
question ; — 

Zabor'  Hijau  is  your  name,  O  Incense, 

Zabnr  Bajang  the  name  of  your  Mother, 

Zabur  Pateh  the  name  of  your  Fumes, 

Scales  from  the  person  of  God's  Apostle  '  were  youi  Origin. 

May  yon  fumigate  the  Seven  Tiers  of  the  Earth, 

Hay  you  fumigate  the  Seven  Tiers  of  the  Sky, 

Aod  senre  as  a  summons  to  all  Spirits,  to  those  which  have  magic 

powers,  and  those  which  have  become  Saints  of  God, 
Tlie  Sinrits  of  God's  elect,  who  dwell  in  the  Halo  of  the  Sun, 
And  whose  resort  is  the  "  Ka<bah  "  of  God, 
At  even  and  morn,  by  night  and  day ; 


'  Z^Kr  ii  the  Anbic  for  "  psalm,"  *  Another  account  derives  the  origin 

BF*<i*Ur  for  the    Ptthns   of  David ;      of  incense  fiom  the  eye  gum   of  the 
^  (bt  connection  heie  i«  not  very      Prophet  MabumnRd'a  eyei. 
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And  serve  as  a  summons  to  the  Elect  of  God, 

Who  dwell  at  the  Gate  of  the  Spaces  of  Heaven, 

And  whose  resort  is  the  White  Diamond 

In  the  Interior  of  Egypt,  at  mom  and  eve, 

Who  know  (how)  to  make  the  dead  branch  live, 

And  the  withered  blossom  unfold  its  petals, 

And  to  perform  the  word  of  God ; 

By  the  grace  of  (the  creed)  "  There  is  no  god  but  God,"  etc. 

The  direction  taken  by  the  fumes  of  the  incense  is 
observed  and  noted  for  the  purpose  of  divination ; 
this  feature  of  the  rite  will  be  noticed  under  the 
heading  of  Medicine.' 

Another  form  of  sacrifice  consists  in  the  scattering 
of  rice.  The  sacrificial  rice  {Oryza  sativd)  used  in  the 
ceremonies  is  always  of  the  following  kinds :  firstly, 
parched  rice  {b'ras  b^riih) ;  secondly,  washed  rice 
{b'ras  basoh) ;  thirdly,  saffron-stained  rice  {S'ras 
kunyit,  i.e.  rice  stained  with  turmeric);'  and,  finally, 
a  special  kind  of  glutinous  rice  called  pulut  {Oryza 
glutinosa),  which  is  also  very  generally  used  for  sacri- 
ficial banquets. 

Of  these,  the  parched  rice  is  generally  used  for 
strewing  the  bottom  of  the  sacrificial  tray  {anchak) 
when  the  framework  has  been  covered  with  banana 
leaves,  but  the  offerings  have  not  yet  been  deposited 
within  it 

The  washed  and  saffron  rice  are  generally  used 
for  scattering  either  over  the  persons  to  be  benefited 
by  the  ceremony,  or  else  upon  the  ground  or  house- 
floor. 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  rice  for  this 
purpose,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  rice  is  intended 
to  attract  what  may  be  called  the  "  bird-soul "  {i,e.  the 
soul  of  man  conceived  as  a  bird)  to  the  spot,  or  to 
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keep  it  from  straying  at  a  particularly  dangerous 
moment  in  the  life  of  its  owner. 

The  pulut  or  glutinous  rice  is  the  kind  of  rice 
generally  used  for  sacrificial  banquets,  e.g.  for  banquets 
at  "high  places,"  etc. 

Lustration  is  generally  accomplished  either  by 
means  of  lire  or  of  water.  The  best  examples  of  the 
former  are  perhaps  the  fumigation  of  infants,  and 
the  c^  saleian  or  purificatory  fire,  over  which 
women  are  half-roasted  when  a  birth  has  taken  place, 
but  these  being  special  and  distinctive  ceremonies, 
ml!  be  described  with  others  of  the  same  nature  in 
Chapter  VI. 

One  of  the  forms  of  lustration  by  water,  however, 
appears  rather  to  take  the  place  of  a  sub-rite,  forming 
ao  integral  portion  of  a  large  class  of  ceremonies, 
such  as  those  relating  to  Building,  Fishing,  Agriculture, 
Marriage,  and  so  forth.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  its  leading  features  in  the 
present  context. 

The  ceremony  of  lustration  by  water,  when  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  sub-rite  referred  to,  is  called  "  Tfipong 
Tawar,"  which  properly  means  "  the  Neutralising 
Rice-flour  (Water),"  "  neutralising  "  being  used  almost 
Id  a  chemical  sense,  i.e.  in  the  sense  of  "sterilising" 
the  active  element  of  poisons,  or  of  destroying  the 
active  potentialities  of  evil  spirits. 

The  rite  itself  consists  in  the  application*  of  a  thin 
paste  made  by  mixing  rice-flour  with  water :  this  is 
taken  up  in  a  brush  or  "bouquet"  of  leaves  and 
applied  to  the  objects  which  the  "  neutralisation  "  is 
intended  to  protect  or  neutralise,  whether  they  be  the 
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posts  of  a  house,  the  projecting  ends  of  a  boat's  ribs 
\tajok  p'rahu),  the  seaward  posts  of  fishing-stakes 
{pucki  kelong),  or  the  forehead  and  back  of  the  hands 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  brush  must  be  first  fumigated  with  incense, 
then  dipped  into  the  bowl  which  contains  the  rice- 
water,  and  shaken  out  almost  dry,  for  if  the  water  runs 
down  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied  it  is  held  to 
"portend  tears,"  whereas  if  it  spreads  equally  all 
round  {benchar)  it  is  lucky.  The  composition  of  the 
brush,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  appears  to  vary,  but  only  within  certain 
limits.  It  almost  invariably,  in  Selangor,  consists  of 
a  selection  of  leaves  from  the  following  plants,  which 
are  made  up  in  small  bouquets  of  five,  seven,'  or  nine 
leaves  each,  and  bound  round  with  ribu-ribu  (a  kind 
of  small  creeper),  or  a  string  of  shredded  tree  bark 
{daun  t'rc^). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  leaves  generally 
used: — 

1.  Leaves  of  the  grass  called  sambau  dara,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  "settled  soul"  {'alamai 
m^n^iapkan  sSmangat),  and  which  hence  always  forms 
the  core  of  the  bouquet.^ 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  stlaguri,  which  appears  to  be 
"a  shrub  or  small  tree  widi  yellow  flowers  (C^wu- 
dendron  disparifolium,  Bl.,  Verbenaceae;  or  Sida 
rhombifoiia,  L.,  Malvacea,  a  common  small  shrub  in 
open  country),"  *  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  first 
of  shrubs  {kayu  asal),  and  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
"  reminder  of  origin  "  (ptringatan  asal). 

'  It   is   not   unfrequently    uiwl    in  harrest  are  sptead  out  to  dry,  and  to 

medicioa]  and  other  ceremonies,  e.g.  the  centre  of  the  long  wooden  pestle 

il  U  tied  to  each  comer  of  the  new  mat  which  is  lued  for  fausking  them. 
on  which  the  firat-froits  of  the  rice-  '^  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  30,  p.  240- 
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3.  The  leaves  of  the  pulut-pulut  (the  exact  identity 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  ascertained,  but  which  may 
be  the  Urena  lobata,  L.,  one  of  the  Malvaceae),  which 
is  said  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
preceding. 

4.  'X)^'t\'^.vtsoii}ci^gandarusa{Itisticiagandarusa, 
L,Acanthaceje), a  plant  described  as  "often  cultivated 
and  half-wild — a  shrub  used  in  medicine." 

The  selection  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  due  to  its 
reputation  for  scarii^  demons  {'alamai  m^nghalaukan 
i(Wi/«).  So  great  Is  its  eflScacy  supposed  to  be,  that 
people  who  have  to  go  out  when  rain  is  falling  and 
the  sun  shining  simultaneously — a  most  dangerous 
time  to  be  abroad,  in  Malay  estimation, — put  a  sprig  of 
'AA^mdarusa  in  their  belts. 

5.  The  leaves  of  the  gandasuli  (which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  identify,  no  such  name  appearing  in 
Ridley's  plant-list,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  a  water-side 
plant  which  I  have  seen,  with  a  white  and  powerfully 
fragrant  flower).'  It  is  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
charm  against   noxious    birth  -  spirits,    such    as    the 

6.  The  leaves  of  the  sapanggil  (which  is  not  yet 
ideatified). 

7.  The  leaves  of  the  ISnjuang  merah,  or  "the 
common  red  dracsena"  {Cordyline  terminaiis,  var. 
ferrea,  Liliaceae).'  This  shrub  is  planted  in  graveyards, 
and  occasionally  at  the  four  comers  of  the  house,  to 
drive  away  ghosts  and  demons. 

8.  The  leaves  of  the  sap^noh  (unidentified),  a 
plant  with  big  round  leaves,  which  is  always  placed 
outside  the  rest  of  the  leaves  in  the  bunch. 
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9.  To  the  above  list  may  be  perhaps  added  the 
satawar,  sitawar  or  tawar-tawar  {Costus  speciosus,  L., 
Scitaxnineae,  and  Forrestia,  sfip.  Commelinaceae) ;  and 

10.  The  sat^bal  {Fagraa  racemosa.  Jack.,  Lo- 
ganiacese). 

Leaves  of  the  foregoing  plants  and  shrubs  are 
made  up,  as  has  been  said,  in  small  sets  or  combina- 
tions of  five,  seven,  or  even  perhaps  of  nine  leaves 
a  piece.  These  combinations  are  said  to  differ 
according  to  the  object  to  which  the  rice-water  is  to 
be  applied.  It  is  extremely  unlikely,  however,  that 
all  magicians  should  make  the  same  selections  even 
for  the  same  objects — rather  would  they  be  likely  to 
make  use  of  such  leaves  on  the  list  as  happen  to  be 
most  readily  available.  Still,  however,  as  the  only 
example  of  such  differentiation  which  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  will  give  the  details  of  three  separate 
and  distinctive  combinations,  which  were  described  to 
me  by  a  Selangor  magician : — 


(i)  For  a  wedding  ceremony 


sambtmdara 
silaguri 


tied  round 
with  a  string 
of  sbredded 
tree-bark. 


(gandarusa         ^ 

silaguri  I  tied  with  the 

si^anggil  \  creeper 

Unjuang  mtrah  ribu-ridu. 
saphtok             J 

Iiinjuat^  merai' 


saplnok 

Further  inquiry  and  the  collection  of  additional 
material  will  no  doubt  help  to  elucidate  the  general 
principles  on  which  such  selections  are  made. 
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Short  rhyming  charms  are  very  often  used  as 
accompaniments  of  the  rite  of  rice-water,  but  appear 
to  be  seldom  if  ever  repeated  aloud.  The  following  is  a 
specimen,  and  others  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  ■} — 

"  Neutralising  Rice-paste,  true  Rice-paste^ 
And,  thirdly.  Rice-paste  of  Kadangsa  1 
Keep  me  from  sickness,  keep  me  from  death, 
Keep  me  from  injury  and  ruin." 

Other  not  less  important  developments  of  the  idea 
of  lustration  by  water  are  to  be  found  in  such  cere- 
monies as  the  bathing  of  mother  and  child  after  a 
birth  and  the  washing  of  the  floor  {basoh  lanUt)  upon 
similar  occasions,  the  bathing  of  the  sick,  of  bride  and 
bridegroom  at  weddings,  of  corpses  {m^ruang)^  and 
the  annual  bathing  expeditions  {mandi  Sa/ar),  which 
are  supposed  to  purify  the  persons  of  the  bathers  and 
to  protect  them  from  evil  {tolak  bald). 

Fasting,  or  the  performance  of  religious  penance, 
which  is  now  but  seldom  practised,  would  appear  to 
have  been  only  undertaken  in  former  days  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  such  as  the  production  of  the 
state  of  mental  exaltation  which  induces  ecstatic  visions, 
the  acquisition  of  supernatural  powers  {sakti),  and  so 
forth. 

The  fast  always  took  place,  of  course,  in  a  solitary 
spot,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the  top  of  some  high 
and  solitary  hill  such  as  Mount  Ophir  (Gunong  Led- 
ang),  on  the  borders  of  Malacca  territory.  Frequently, 
however,  much  lower  hills,  or  even  plains  which  pos- 
sessed some  remarkable  rock  or  tree,  would  be  selected 
for  the  purpose. 

Such  fasting,  however,  did  not,  as  sometimes  with 
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US,  convey  to  the  Malays  the  idea  of  complete  abstin- 
ence, as  the  magicians  informed  me  that  a  small  modi- 
cum of  rice  contained  in  a  k^tt^eU  (which  is  a  small 
diamond-shaped  rice-receptacle  made  of  plaited  cocoa- 
nut  leaf)  was  the  daily  "  allowance  "  of  any  one  who  was 
fasting.  The  result  was  that  fasts  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  prolonged,  and  the  thrice-seven-days'  fast 
of 'Che  Utus  upon  Jugra  Hill,  on  the  Selangor  coast,' 
is  still  one  of  the  traditions  of  that  neighbourhood, 
whilst  in  Malay  romances  and  in  Malay  tradition  this 
form  of  religious  penance  is  frequently  represented  as 
continuing  for  years. 

Finally,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  strong  vein 
of  Sympathetic  Magic  or  "  make  believe  "  which  runs 
through  and  leavens  the  whole  system  of  Malay  super- 
stition. The  root-idea  of  this  form  of  magic  has  been 
said  to  be  the  principle  that  "  cause  follows  from  effect." 

"  One  of  the  principles  of  sympathetic  magic  is  that 
any  effect  may  be  produced  by  imitating  it.  .  .  .  If  it 
is  wished  to  kill  a  person,  an  image  of  him  is  made 
and  then  destroyed  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  through  a 
certain  physical  sympathy  between  the  person  and  his 
image,  the  man  feels  the  injuries  done  to  the  image  as 
if  they  were  done  to  his  own  body,  and  that  when  it  is 
destroyed  he  must  simultaneously  perish."' 

The  principle  thus  described  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  those  which  underlie  the  "  Black  Art " 
of  the  Malays. 

I  It  WIS  on  Jugra  Hill,  accordiog  Eo  '  Fiazec,  Cviden  Bougk,  vd.  i.  pp. 

tradition,  th«t  the  Piiocess  of  Mikc<a      9-13. 
fasted  to  obUin  clenud  jrouth. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

The  Malay  Pantheon 

{a)  Gods 

A  CAREFUL,  investigation  of  the  magic  rites  and  charms 
used  by  a  nation  which  has  changed  its  religion  will 
not  unfrequently  show,  that  what  is  generally  called 
witchcraft  is  merely  the  dibris  of  the  older  ritual,  con- 
demned by  the  priests  of  the  newer  faith,  but  yet 
stubbornly,  though  secretly,  persisting,  through  the 
unconquerable  religious  conservatism  of  the  mass  of 
the  people. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  clings  longer  to  a  race  than 
the  religious  faith  in  which  it  has  been  nurtured. 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  any  mind  that  is  not 
thoroughly  scientific  to  cast  off  entirely  the  religious 
forms  of  thought  in  which  it  has  grown  to  maturity. 
Hence  in  every  people  that  has  received  the  impression 
of  foreign  beliefs,  we  find  that  the  latter  do  not  expel 
and  supersede  the  older  religion,  but  are  engrafted  on 
it,  blent  with  it,  or  overlie  it.  Observances  are  more 
easily  abandoned  than  ideas,  and  even  when  all  the 
external  forms  of  the  alien  faith  have  been  put  on,  and 
few  vestiges  of  the  indigenous  one  remain,  the  latter 
still  retains  its  vitality  in  the  mind,  and  powerfully 
colours  or  corrupts  the  former.     The  actual  religion  of 
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a  people  is  thus  of  great  ethnographic  interest,  and 
demands  a  minute  and  searching  observation.  No 
other  facts  relating  to  rude  tribes  are  more  difficult  of 
ascertainment,  or  more  often  elude  inquiry."' 

"The  general  principle  stated  by  Logan  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  receives  remarkable  illustration 
from  a  close  investigation  of  the  folk-lore  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  the  Malays.  Two  successive  religious 
changes  have  taken  place  among  them,  and  when  we 
have  succeeded  in  identifying  the  vestiges  of  Brahman- 
ism  which  underlie  the  external  forms  of  the  faith  of 
Muhammad,  long  established  in  all  Malay  kingdoms, 
we  are  only  half-way  through  our  task. 

"  There  yet  remain  the  powerful  influences  of  the 
still  earlier  indigenous  faith  to  be  noted  and  accounted 
for.  Just  as  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  turn  in  times  of 
sickness  and  danger,  not  to  the  consolations  offered  by 
the  creed  of  Buddha,  but  to  the  propitiation  of  the 
demons  feared  and  reverenced  by  their  early  pro- 
genitors, and  just  as  the  Burmese  and  Talaings,  though 
Buddhists,  retain  in  full  force  the  whole  of  the  Nat 
superstition,  so  among  the  Malays,  in  spite  of  centuries 
which  have  passed  since  the  establishment  of  an  alien 
worship,  the  Muhammadan  peasant  may  be  found 
invoking  the  protection  of  Hindu  gods  i^ainst  the 
spirits  of  evil  with  which  his  primitive  faith  has  peopled 
all  natural  objects."' 

"  What  was  the  faith  of  Malaya  seven  hundred  years 
ago  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
evidence  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  form  of 
Brahmanism,  and  that,  no  doubt,  had  succeeded  the 
original  spirit  worship."' 

^  Journal Qf  tht  Indian  Arckiftk^,      * /.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  7,  pp.  II,  12, 
vol  IT.  p.  573,  *  Swetteobun,  Malay  Stcichu,  p.  192. 
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The  evidence  of  folk-lore,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  supplied  by  charm-books  and 
romances,  goes  to  show  that  the  greater  gods  of  the 
Malay  Pantheon,  though  modified  in  some  respects 
by  Malay  ideas,  were  really  borrowed  Hindu  divinities, 
and  that  only  the  lesser  gods  and  spirits  are  native  to 
the  Malay  religious  system.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
these  native  gods  can  be  with  more  or  less  distinctness 
identified  with  the  great  powers  of  nature :  the  King  of 
the  Winds  (Raja  Angin)  for  instance ;  "  Mambang  Tali 
Haius,"  or  the  god  of  mid-currents  (the  Malay  Nep- 
tune) ;  the  gods  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  etc. ;  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have  the 
status  of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Hindu  system,  and  both 
by  land  and  water  the  terrible  Shiva  ("  Batara  Guru  " 
or  "Kala")  is  supreme.  Yet  each  department  of 
nature,  however  small,  has  its  own  particular  godling 
or  spirit  who  requires  propitiation,  and  influences  for 
good  or  evil  every  human  action.  Only  the  moral 
element  is  wanting  to  the  divine  hegemony  —  the 
"cockeyed,"  limping  substitute  which  does  duty  for 
it  reflecting  only  too  truthfully  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  it  passes  as  divine. 

I  will  first  take,  in  detail,  the  gods  of  Hindu  origin. 
"Batara  (or  BStara)  Guru"  is  "the  name  by  which 
Siva  is  known  to  his  worshippers,  who  constitute  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Balinese,  and  who  probably  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  old  Javanese." ' 

In  the  magic  of  the  Peninsular  Malays  we  find 
Vishnu  the  Preserver,  Brahma  the  Creator,  Batara 
Guru,  Kala,  and  S'ri  simultaneously  appealed  to  by  the 
Malay  magician  ;  and  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be  rash, 

■  Hi.  R.  J.  WilkimoQ  ia/./l.A.S.,  S.B,,  Ho.  30,  p.  308. 
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(as  Mr.  Wilkinson  says),  to  infer  solely  from  Malay 
romances  or  Malay  theatrical  invocations  {many  of 
which  owe  much  to  Javanese  influence),  that  Hinduism 
was  the  more  ancient  religion  of  the  Malays,  there 
is  plenty  of  other  evidence  to  prove  that  the  "  Batara 
Guru  "  of  the  Malays  (no  less  than  the  Batara  Guru  of 
Bali  and  Java)  is  none  other  than  the  recognised  father 
of  the  Hindu  Trinity.^ 

Of  the  greater  deities  or  gods,  Batara  Guru  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  "  In  the  Hikayat  Sang 
Samba  (the  Malay  version  of  the  Bhaumakavya), 
Batara  Guru  appears  as  a  supreme  God,  with  Brahma 
and  Vishnu  as  subordinate  deities.  It  is  Batara  Guru 
who  alone  has  the  water  of  life  {^yer  utama  (alama) 
jiwd)  which  brings  the  slaughtered  heroes  to  life."  * 

So  to  this  day  the  Malay  magician  declares  that 
'Toh  Batara  Guru  (under  any  one  of  the  many  corrup- 
tions which  his  name  now  bears ')  was  "  the  all-powerful 


I  The  following  ure  the  deities  moK 
usually  inscribed  in  the  "magic  square" 
of  five:    I.  AoAi  (blw^),  which  is  an 

epithet  of  Shi VH  ;  z.  MtAenoara,  which 
means  Gieat  Lord,  an  epithet  of  Shiva  ; 
3.  Vithnu;  4.  Brahma;  5.  S'ri  (the 
wife  of  Vishnu) ;  01  else  the  names  are 
mendoned  in  this  order  :  I.  BrcAma  ; 
2.  Vitinu;  3.  AfoAeraam  (Shiva)  ;  4. 
S'ri  ;  S-  fCttia.  Kali,  Durga,  or  Gauri, 
is  the  wife  of  Shiva  ;  Swasvati  is  the 
wife  of  Brahma.  See  inf.  p.  545,  teqq. 
In  the  magic  word  Aum  (OM):  A  = 
Vishnu,  U  =  Shiva,  M  =  Brahma, 

*  f.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  Na  30,  p.  309. 
This  is  Ihe  water  of  fife  called  Amiita, 
to  obtain  which,  hj  churning  the  ocean, 
Vishnu  assumed  one  of  his  avatars — 
that  of  the  tortfuse. 

*  Cp.  Crawfiird,  Hist,  of  tht  Ind. 
AreAifelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.  "Frotn 
•ome  of  the  usual  epithets  bestowed 
upon  Siwa  bjr  the  pagan  Javanese,  and 
still  bmiliar  to  their  posterity,  the  pre- 
eminence of  this  deit;  is  cletuly  demon' 


strated.  ...  He  is  the  same  pemuMge 
who  acts  so  distinguished  a  put  in  the 
machinery  of  Malayao  and  Javanese 
romances,  under  the  appellation  of  Gym, 
or  the  instructor,  prefixing  to  it  the  word 
Batara,  a  corruption  of  Avatara,  both 
in  sense  and  □itht^raphy,  for  with  the 
Indian  islanders  that  word  is  not  used 
as  with  the  genuine  Hindus,  to  express 
the  incarnation  of  a  god,  but  as  an 
appellation  expressing  any  deity  ;  nay, 
as  if  conferring  an  apotheosis  upon  their 
princes,  it  has  been  sometimes  piefixed 
Eo  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  their  andent  kings.  When 
Siwa  appears  in  this  character,  in  the 
romances  of  the  Indian  islanders,  he  is 
painted  as  a  powcrfiil,  mischievous,  and 
malignant  tyrant — a  description  snffici- 
ently  consonant  to  his  character  of 
Destroyer  in  the  Hindu  triad";  and, 
again,  '•jrwaitg  is  a  Javanese  word 
used  in  the  s«me  sense  as  &ii^r^  .  .  , 
Usually  the  ohsolele  relative  pronoun 
sang,  which  has  the  sense,  in  this  otse, 
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spirit  who  held  the  place  of  Allah  before  the  advent 
of  Muhammadanism,  a  spirit  so  powerful  that  he  could 
restore  the  dead  to  life ;  and  to  him  all  prayers  were 


Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  article  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  deals  with  another  point  of  interest, 
the  expression  sang-yang,  or  batara,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  gitru.  After  pointing  out  that  yang  in 
this  case  is  not  the  ordinary  Malay  pronoun  (yang, 
who),  but  an  old  word  meaning  a  "deity,"  he 
remarks,  that  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  discover, 
it  is  only  used  of  the  greater  Hindu  divinities,  and 
not  of  inferior  deities  or  demi-gods.  Thus  we  find 
it  applied  to  Shiva  and  Vishnu,  but  never  to  the 
monkey -god  Hanuman,  or  a  deity  of  secondary 
importance  like  Dermadewa.  Such  inferior  divinities 
have  only  the  lesser  honorific  "  sang "  prefixed  to 
their  names,  and  in  this  respect  fare  no  better  than 
mere  mortals  (such  as  Sang  Sapurba  and  Sang  Ran- 
juna  Tapa)  and  animals  (such  as,  in  fables,  Sang 
Kanchil,  Mr.  Mousedeer ;  and  Sang  Tikus,  Mr. 
Rat). 

"  The  expression  batara  is  also  limited  to  the 
greater  Hindu  divinities  (except  when  used  as  a 
royal  title),  e.g.  Batara  Guru,  Batara  Kala,  Batara 
Indra,  Batara  Bisnu,  etc.  Thus  the  expressions 
sang-yang  and  batara  are  fairly  coincident  in  their 
application.'     But  there  are  a  few  deities  of  whom 

of  a  definite  artkle,  i*  placed  before  it  Malajs,   becomes    "yang^'   ua^ang 

Tliiu  sat^yaxaig  gttm  ii  the  same  as  being  also  fbuod. 

batara  gmnt,  .  .  .   It  ii  probably  the  Another  {and  probabljp  better)  elj- 

onie  word  also  which  fonns  the  lut  moli^  of  baiara  is  given  by  Favre  and 

part  of  a  woid  in  extensive  lue,  ^tn-  Wilken,  vii.  Sanskr.  bAallara,  "lord." 

iaki^taiig,  '  worship  or  adoration.' " —  ^  To  these  should  perhaps  be  added 

Crawfwd,  Mai.   Grammar,  p.  ocriiL  dewa,   mambattg  (?),   and  ta-raja  (or 

To    tbi*   I   may   add  that  the    fonn  long  -rajii),   if    Mr.    Wilkinson's    ex- 

I'WttKg,  when  used  t^  the  Peniiualar  planation   of  this   last  eipienion   be 
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the  honorific  sang-yang  is  used,  but  not  batara,  e.g. 
safig-ycmg iunggal,  'the  only  God,'  sang-yang sokma,  etc, 

"  Thus  batara  would  seem  to  be  limited  in  use  to 
the  actual  names  of  Hindu  deities  as  distinct  from 
epithets  describing  those  deities.  "  Batara  Guru " 
would  seem  to  be  an  exception — the  only  one— to 
this  rule,  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
meaning  qI  guru  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the 
expression  had  come  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  proper 
name." 

Occasionally,  as  is  only  to  be  expected,  the 
Malays  get  mixed  in  their  mythology,  and  of  this 
Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  two  examples,  one  of  the  iden- 
tification of  Batara  Guru  (Shiva)  with  Brahma  (B€rah- 
mana),  and  another  of  the  drawing  of  a  distinction 
between  "Guru"  (Shiva)  and  "  Mahadewa,"  which 
latter  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  divinity. 

Such  slips  are  inevitable  among  an  illiterate  people, 
and  should  always  be  criticised  by  comparison  with 
the  original  Hindu  tenets,  from  which  these  ideas 
may  be  presumed  to  have  proceeded. 

ta.ken  as  correct.      And    in  any  case  god   of  mid-cunents,   has   even  been 

it!    use    in    combinatioD   with   jxrw  explained  as  rcfeuing  to  Bilaia  Gam 

appean    to   wairant   its   clasaiGcalion  {Shiva).     Tbia,  howerer,  is  no  doabi 

with  the  titles  applied  to  the  greater  an  instance  of  confusion,  as  it  generally 

deities.     It    is    also,   faotreTei,    used,  appears  to  be  used  with  the  "colour" 

like    lang,     of   inferior    deities    and  attributes  {e.g.   M.  path.  White ;  M. 

even  of  animals  [e.g.  in  a  "Spectre  kiiam.    Black;    M.    ktming.   Yellow) 

Huntsman  "  charm)  we  find  "  Latisat,  usually  assigned  to  the  inferior  divini- 

ia-raia  cmjing,   etc."     Dtvia  is  used  ties ;  and,  moreover,  in  an  invocation 

iDdisaiminateiy  (occasionally  in   con-  addressed  to  the  sea-spirit,  tbe  "god  oT 

junction  with  mambiat^   both  of  the  mid'Cutrents "  is  requested  to  forwan) 

greater  and  lesser  divinities.     Thus  we  a  message  to   Dato'   Rimpun   'Alam, 

not  un&equently  lind  such  expressions  which  appean  to  be  merely  anotbei 

as  Dewa   Bitmi   {i.e.   ^^shnn),   dtaa  name  for  Batara  Guni,  the  reason  given 

auanbaHg,  daoa  dan  inainiaitg,  etc.  ;  for  the  preferment  of  this  lequest  being 

and  we  are   expressly  told  that  they  tbat  he  is  in  the  habit  of  "visiting  the 

(the  Dewas)   "are   so  called   because  Heart   of  the   Seas"   in   which  'Toh 

they  are  immoitaL"  Mambatig  (per  se)  Rimpun  'Alam  dwells  (the  title  of  the 

b  laid  to  be  similarly  used,  not  only  i^  latter   being   perhaps   taken  from  the 

greater  (sub  App.  xvii.),  but  of  lesser  tr*4,  Faub  Janggi). 
divinities  and  "  Mambang  Tftl)  Hum, " 
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Mr.  Wilkinson  quotes  an  extraordinary  genealogy 
representing,  inier  alia,  "  Guru  as  the  actual  father 
of  the  Hindu  Trinity,"  and  also  of  "Sambu"  (whom 
he  cannot  identify),  and  "S6ri,  who  is  the  Hindu 
Sri,  the  goddess  of  grain,  and,  therefore,  a  deity 
of  immense  importance  to  the  old  Javanese  and 
Malays." 

On  this  I  would  only  remark  that  Sambu  (or 
Jambu)  is  the  first  portion  of  the  name  almost  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  Crocodile-spirit  by  the  Pen- 
insular Malays.' 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
attempt  the  identification  of  Batara  Guru  (Shiva)  with 
all  the  numerous  manifestations  and  titles  attributed 
to  him  by  the  Malays,  but  the  special  manifestation 
(of  Shiva),  which  is  called  "  Kala,"  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  conception,  whether  among  the 


'  Footnote  supra.  Sambu  {Sambbu, 
the  Anspicious  One)  ii  merely  anothec 
name  for  Shiva  (nu«1y  of  Brahma), 
and  its  application  to  the  crocodile- 
spirit  would  appear  to  indicate  that  this 
latter  was,  fonneilj,  at  least,  regarded 
aa  an  embodiment  of  that  supieme 
god's  manifcstuCiou  as  a  wa.ter-god. 
It  is  worth  while  to  compare  this  with 
ibe  expression  "Toh  Fanjang  Kuku," 
which  is  applied  to  the  correspond  iog 
manifestation  of  the  supreme  god  on 
land,  and  which  strongly  suggests  the 
tiger. 

' '  Most  of  the  theologica]  words  of  this 
lilt  [printed  in  App.  xiv.]  are  Sans- 
krit, and  afford  proof  sufficient,  if  any 
were  needed,  of  the  former  prevalence 
^the  Hindu  rel^ion  amODg  tbe  Malays 
and  Javanese.  Many  of  them  ire 
more  or  )en  corrupted  in  orthc^raphy, 
owing  to  the  defective  prouunciatioa 
and  defective  alpbabets  of  the  Arcbi- 
pdflgo.  Some,  alio,  are  altered  or 
Taried  in  seose.  Tafias,  '  ascetic  de- 
TotiiH],'  is  deprived  of  its  last  conson- 


ant and  becomes  t^a.  Avaiar,  'a 
descent,'  is  converted  into  batara; 
and  instead  of  implying  the  descent  or 
incarnation  of  a  deity,  is  used  as  an 
appellative  for  any  of  the  principal 
Hindu  deities.  Combined  with  guru, 
also  Sanskrit,  it  is  the  most  current 
name  of  the  chief  god  of  the  Hindus, 
worshipped  by  the  Indian  island  ets, 
supposed  10  hive  tieen  Vishnu,  or  the 
preserving  power.  It  may  be  trans- 
lated "  the  spiritual  guide  god,"  or, 
perhaps,  literally  "  the  god  of  the 
spiritual  guides,"  that  is,  of  the  Brah- 
mins, ^juma  in  Sanskrit  is  "authority 
for  religious  doctrine  "  ;  in  Malay  and 
Javanese  it  is  religion  itself,  and  it  at 
present  applied  both  to  Ihe  Mataome- 
dan  and  the  Christian  religions.  With 
nearly  the  same  orthography,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  Sanskrit  words,  as  far 
as  they  extend,  are  used  throughout  the 
Archipelago,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Philippines." — Crawfdrd,  MaL  Gram- 
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Malays  or  Hindus,  and  is,  therefore,  deserving  of 
some  attention. 

The  Malay  conception  of  Batara  Guru  seems  to 
have  been  that  he  had  both  a  good  and  a  bad  side 
to  his  character.  Though  he  was  "Destroyer"  he 
was  also  "Restorer-to-life,"*  and  it  would  appear 
that  these  two  opposite  manifestations  of  his  power 
tended  to  develop  into  two  distinct  personalities, 
a  development  which  apparently  was  never  entirely 
consummated.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only 
difficulty,  for  on  investigating  the  limits  of  the 
respective  spheres  of  influence  of  Batara  Guru  and 
Kala,  we  find  that  the  only  sphere,  which  is  always 
admitted  to  be  under  Kala's  influence,  is  the  inter- 
mediate zone  between  the  respective  spheres  of  influ- 
ence of  Batara  Guru  (as  he  is  called  if  on  land,  "  Si 
Raya"  if  at  sea)  and  a  third  divinity,  who  goes  by 
the  name  of  "'Toh  Panjang  Kuku,"  or  "Grandsire 
Long-Claws," 

Now  Hindu  mythology,  we  are  told,  knows  next 
to  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  any  such  attempt  as  this 
to  define  the  respective  boundaries  of  sea  and  land 
is  almost  certain  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  Malay 
ideas.  Again,  the  intermediate  zone  is  not  neces- 
sarily considered  less  dangerous  than  that  of  definitely 
evil  influences.  Thus  the  most  dangerous  time  for 
children  to  be  abroad  is  sunset,  the  hour  when  we 
can  "call  it  neither  perfect  day  nor  night";  so 
too  a  day  of  mingled  rain  and  sunshine  is  regarded 
as  fraught  with  peculiar  dangers  from  evil  spirits,  and 
it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  such  ideas  that  the 
intermediate  zone,  whether  between  high  and  low 
water-mark,  or  between  the   clearing  and   primeval 

'  Supra,  p.  86. 
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forest,  should  be  assigned  to  Kala,  the  Destroyer. 
In  which  case  the  expression  "Grandsire  Long- 
Claws"  might  be  used  to  signify  this  special  mani- 
festation of  Shiva  on  land,  possibly  through  the 
personality  of  the  Tiger,  just  as  the  Crocodile- spirit 
appears  to  represent  Shiva  by  water.^ 

We  thus  reach  a  point  of  exceptional  interest,  for 
hunting,  being  among  the  old  Hindus  one  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  was  regarded  as  a  low  pursuit,  and 
one  which  would  never  be  indulged  in  by  a  god.  Yet 
I  was  repeatedly  told  when  collecting  charms  about 
the  Spectre  Huntsman  that  he  was  a  god,  and,  ex- 
plicidy,  that  he  was  Batara  Guru.  This  shows  the 
strength  of  the  Malay  influences  which  had  been  at 
work,  and  which  had  actually  succeeded  in  corrupting 
the  character,  so  to  speak,  of  the  supreme  god  of  this 
borrowed  Hindu  Trinity.* 

The  Batara  Guru  of  the  Sea,  who  by  some 
magicians,  at  all  events,  is  identified  with  Si  Raya 
(the  "Great  One"),  and,  probably  wrongly,  with  the 
God  of  Mid-currents '  (Mambang  Tali  Harus),  is  of  a 
much  milder  character  than  his  terrestrial  namesake  or 
compeer,  and    although  sickness    may  sometimes  be 


>  Some    coDGimatkm   of  this   new 
may  be  found  if  we  admit  the  explaiu- 

tiOD  given  me  by  ■  medidne-man,  who  open  lea. 

identified  the  Spectie  Huntsman  with  *  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 

T^    Panjang  Kukn,   and    both  with  exact  relation  tbat  'Toh  Mambang  Tali 

BaUia  Gnrn.  Harus  (God  of  Mid-cm^ents)  bears  Co 

*    Hie  tupreme  god   in   the  State  Batara  Guru  di  I^ut.     Most  probably, 

Cbamber  (JoZn)  is  Batara  Guru,  on  the  however,   the   God   of  Mid  -  cucrents, 

«dge   of  the  primeval  forest   {di-gigi  whose  powers  are  less  extensive  than 

rimba)  it  ii  Batara  Kala,  and  in  the  those  of  the  "  Shiva  of  Che  Sea,"  is  an 

heart  trf'  the  forest  [di  kati  ritnba)  it  is  old  sea-deity,  native  to  the  Malay  (pie- 

Toh   Fanjang  Knku,   or   "  Graodure  Hindu)  religion,  and  that  "  Shiva  of 

Long-Claws."      Similarly  "Grandsire  the  Sea"  was  merely  the  local  Malay 

LoDg-Clawl "  is  lord  of  the  shore  down  adaptation   of  the  Hinda  deity  aflet- 

to  high-water  mark ;  between  that  and  wards  imported. 
k>w-w«tet  mailc  Raja  Kala  is  supreme. 
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ascribed  to  the  sea-spirit's  wrath,  it  is  neither  so  sudden 
nor  so  fatal  as  the  sickness  ascribed  to  the  wanton  and 
unprovoked  malice  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman,  or  Spirit 
of  the  Land. 

Fishermen  and  seafarers,  on  the  other  hand,  obtain 
many  a  favour  from  him,  and  even  hope  to  make 
friends  with  him  by  means  of  simple  sacrifices  and 
charms. 

Si  Raya  (or  Madu-Raya)  is  said  to  have  a  family, 
his  wife's  name  being  Madu-ruti,  and  hts  children 
"  Wa'  Ranai,"  and  "Si  K€kas"  (the  scratcher),  all  of 
whom,  however,  have  their  own  separate  spheres  of 
influence.  The  "Great  One"  himself  (Madu-Raya) 
rules  over  the  sea  from  low-water  mark  (at  the  river's 
mouth)  out  to  mid-ocean ;  and  if  his  identity  with 
" 'Toh  Rimpun  'Alam"  is  accepted,^  his  place  of 
abode  is  at  the  navel  of  the  seas,  within  the  central 
whirlpool  (Pusat  Tasek),  from  the  centre  of  which 
springs  the  Magic  Tree  (Pauh  Janggi),  on  whose 
boughs  perches  the  roc  {garuda)  of  fable,  and  at 
whose  foot  dwells  the  Gigantic  Crab,  whose  entrance 
into  and  exit  from  the  cave  in  which  he  dwells  is 
supposed  to  cause  the  displacement  of  water  which 
results  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.* 

The  only  other  divinities  (of  the  rank  of  "  Mam- 
bangs  ")  which  are  of  any  importance  are  the  "  White 
divinity,"  who  dwells  in  the  Sun,  the  "  Black  divin- 
ity," who  dwells  in  the  Moon,  and  the  "Yellow  divin- 
ity," who  dwells  in  the  Yellow  Sunset-glow,  which 
latter  is  always  considered  most  dangerous  to  children. 

When  there  is  a  decided  glow  at  sunset,  any  one 
who  sees  it  takes  water  into  his  mouth  {di-k^mam  ayer) 
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ajid  dislodges  it  in  the  direction  of  the  brightness,  at 
the  same  time  throwing  ashes  {di'S^mbor  d^ngan  aim) 
saying : — 

Mambang  kuntng,  mamiang  k'ltxht, 

Pantat  kuntng  dt-semi&r  abu. 

This  is  done  "  in  order  to  put  out  the  brightness,"  the 
reason  that  it  must  be  put  out  being  that  in  the  case 
of  any  one  who  is  not  very  strong  {l^mah  sSmangai) 
it  causes  fever. 

{S)  Spirits,  Demons,  and  Ghosts 
The  "  Jins"  or  "Genii,"  generally  speaking,  form 
a  very  extensive  class  of  quite  subordinate  divinities, 
godlings,  or  spirits,  whose  place  in  Malay  mythology 
is  clearly  due,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Muham- 
madan  influences,  but  who  may  be  most  conveniently 
treated  here  as  affording  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  gods  and  ghosts.  There  has,  it  would  appear, 
been  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Malays  to 
identify  these  imported  spirits  with  the  spirits  of  their 
older  (Hindu)  religion,  but  the  only  Genie  who  really 
rises  to  the  level  of  one  of  the  great  Hindu  divinities 
is  the  Black  King  of  the  Genii  (Sang  Gala^  Raja,  or 
Sa-Raja  jin),  who  appears  at  times  a  manifestation  of 
Shiva  Batara  Guru,  who  is  confounded  with  the  de- 
structive side  of  Shiva,  i.e.  Kala.  This  at  least  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  theory  on  which  we  could  explain 
the  use  of  many  of  the  epithets  or  attributes  assigned 
to  the  King  of  the  Genii,  who  is  at  one  time  called 
"the  one  and  only  God";  at  another,  "Bfintara  {i.e. 

'  It  woold   *!ppe»z  not  impowibte  higher  cuili   of  thu  particalu-  apirit, 

tint  Sang  Gala  nugr  be  x  cormptiaD  of  uid  for  his  posieniou  of  the  citlei  enn- 

Sangkan,  one  of  ^  nunei  of  Shiva,  mermted  abore. 
which  (Tonld  acooant  at  once  foi  the 
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Batara),  Guru,  the  Genie  that  was  from  the  beginning," 
and  at  another,  "the  Land  Demon,  the  Black  Batara 
Guru,"  etc. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this,  the  mightiest 
of  the  Genii : — 

Peace  be  with  you  t 
Ho,  Black  Genie  with  the  Black  Liver, 
BIa.ck  Heart  and  Black  Lungs, 
Black  Spleen  and  tusk-Uke  Teeth, 
Scarlet  Breast  and  body-hairs  inverted. 
And  vnth  only  a  single  bon&' 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  meagre  evidence 
obtainable,  the  spirit  thus  described  is  identifiable  with 
the  Black  King  of  Genii,  who  dwells  in  the  Heart 
of  the  Earth,  and  whose  bride.  Sang  Gadin  {or  Gading), 
presented  him  with  seven  strapping  Black  Genii  as 
children.^ 

Altogether  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety  of 
these  (Black  ?)  Genii — more  strictly,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  which  coincides  curiously  with 
the  number  of  "Mischiefs"  (Badi),  which  reside  in 
"all  living  things."  The  resemblance,  I  may  add, 
does  not  end  here ;  for  though  the  Genii  may  do  good, 
and  the  "Badi"  do  not,  both  are  considered  able  to 
do  infinite  harm  to  mortals,  and  both  make  choice  of 
the  same  kind  of  dwelling-places,  such  as  hollows  in 
the  hills,  solitary  patches  of  primeval  forest,  dead 
parasites  on  trees,  etc.  etc. 

As  to  the  origin  of  these  Genii,  one  magician  told 
me  that  all    "Jins"  came   from   the  country    "Ban 

'   Kiaie  App.  ccKxviii.     Another  ac-  \»A\"')\{-i)Sa-rulaip\,i^naigkKp'SSaitg 

count  adda  (with)  "  Black  Thioat  and  Bumi  ("  World-covciei ")  ;    (4)   Sa- 

White  Blood,"  white   blood   being   a  f**flA  Jto^f  J«m(("World-priiier''); 

royal  attribute,  (S)  Sorgiaukia^  Rang  Bumi  {^'VioA'^- 

*  Tbdr  names  were  (l)  Sa-iailm  «hkkei");  (6)  Sa-tutnbok  Saig  Bumi 

darah  ("He  of  the  Blood-pool (?)) " ;  ("WorId-b«ater")and(?)(7)5a!pSB/o,. 

(1)  .Sa-ila/i/wi^ar'C' He  of  the  Thunder-  'Alam  ("  UniTerse-terrificr  "). 
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Ujan,"  which  may  possibly  be  Persia) ;  *  other 
m^cians,  however,  variously  derive  them  from  the 
dissolution  of  various  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  great 
snake  " Sakatimuna,"  of  the  "First  Great  Failure" 
to  make  man's  image  (at  the  creation  of  man) ;  from 
the  drops  of  blood  which  spirted  up  to  heaven  when 
the  first  twins,  Abel  and  Cain  (in  the  Malay  version 
Habil  and  Kabil)  bit  their  thumbs ;  from  the  big 
cocoa-nut  monkey  or  baboon  {b^rok  bhar),  and  so  on. 

The  theory  already  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  Black 
King  of  the  Genii  gradually  came  to  be  identified  with 
Kala,  and  later  came  gradually  to  be  established  as  a 
separate  personality,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which 
will  satisfactorily  explain  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Black  and  White  Genii,  who  are  on  the  one 
hand  distinctly  declared  to  be  brothers,  whilst  the 
White  Genie  is  in  another  passage  declared  to  be 
Maharaja  Dewa  or  Mahadewa,  which  latter  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  a  special  name  of  Shiva. 

This  White  Genie  is  said  to  have  sprung,  by  one 
account,  from  the  blood-drops  which  fell  on  the  ground 
when  Habil  and  Kabil  bit  their  thumbs ;  by  another, 
from  the  Irises  of  the  snake  Sakatimuna's  eyes  {b^nik 
tnata  Sakatimuna),  and  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
White  Divinity  {'Toh  Mambang  Puteh),  who  lives  in 
the  sun. 

The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  mentioned,  as  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Black  Genie,  but  the  names  of  three  of 
his  children  have  been  preserved,  and  they  are  Tanjak 


'  Tbc   nu^icUn   appeals   to   have  Father  of  the  Gcdu,  or,  Bccordiug  to 

intcipRted  it  as  Blraia  'aj'am  ;   but  it  Others,  a  pvitieular  class  of  them  who 

°uf  be  coDJectnred  that  this  ii  a  mia-  are  capable  of  being  tisnsformed  into 

u^  iofeicnce  from  some  expression  "Jin."      VitU  Hughes,  Did,  ef  Islam, 

^t  Jin  iinu  Jan,  "Jan,"  according  i.v.  GeniL 
■0  lome  Arabic  authorities,  being  the 
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Malim  Kaya,  Pari  Lang  (Hl  kite-like,  i.e.  "winged" 
Skate),  and  Bintang  Sutan  (or  Star  of  Sutan).> 

On  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  the  White  Genie  is 
very  seldom  mentioned  in  comparison  with  the  Black 
Genie,  and  that  whereas  absolutely  no  harm,  so  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  is  recorded  of  him,  he  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
appealed  to  for  protection  by  his  worshippers. 

A  very  curious  subdivision  of  Genii  into  Faithful 
(Jin  Islam)  and  Infidel  (Jin  Kafir)  is  occasionally  met 
with,  and  it  is  said,  moreover,  that  Genii  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  orthodox  ones)  may  be  sometimes  bouglU  at 
Mecca  from  the  "  Sheikh  Jin  "  (Headman  of  Genii)  at 
prices  varying  from  $90  to  $100  a  piece.' 


'  Perhaps  a  cotruplion  of  Sartan, 
the  Crab  (Cancer)  in  the  Zoduc 

*  The  fallowing  accoont  of  Genii 
(printed  in  the  Stlangar  Jntmal,  voL  L 
No.  7,  p.  102)  was  given  me  by  a  Mecca 
pilgrim  or  "Haji."  Thi*  man  wai  a 
native  of  Java  who  had  spent  several 
yaas  in  the  Malay  Pemnaulo,  and  as 
Mecca  ii  the  goal  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
all  good  MuhammadaQS  alike,  it  a 
important  (o  know  something  of  the 
ideas  which  are  there  disseminated,  and 
with  which  the  Malay  pilgrim  would 
be  likely  to  come  in  contact  *'  In 
the  unseen  world  the  place  of  first 
importance  must  be  accorded,  on 
account  of  thdi  immense  numbers,  to 
the  '  Jins '  (the  '  Genii '  of  the  Arabian 

"  The  Javanese,  drawing  a  slightly 
stranger  line  of  distinction  [than  that 
of  good  and  bad  genii  in  the  AraHan 
Ifighlj),  call  these  two  (xepante]  classes 
the  Jin  Islam  and  the  Jin  Kahr,  or  the 
Faithful  and  the  Infidel.  Of  these  two 
classes,  the  former  shrink  from  what- 
ever is  unclean,  and  the  letter  only  will 
approach  the  Chinese,  to  whom  the 
Jin  Islam  manifests  the  strongest  re- 
pugnance. The  good  genii  are  perfectly 
formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  man,  but  are, 
of  course,  impalpable  as  air,  though 
they  have  a  voice  lilte  mortals.  They 
live  in  a  moaque  of  their  own,  which 


they  never  leave,  and  where  they  ofer 
up  unceasing  prayen.  This  mosqae  ii 
built  of  stone,  and  stands  beside  a  lake 
called  *  Kolam  Yamani ' ;  into  this 
lake  the  whole  of  the  waters  from  the 
neighbouring  country  drain,  and  the 
overfiow  runs  down  to  the  sea.  In 
this  lake  the  good  genii  bathe,  and  if 
any  wicked  or  childless  mortals  batta 
in  it  they  cany  them  off  and  delsin 
them  in  the  mosque  until  they  (the 
mortals]  have  shown  proof  of  tbeir 
reformed  character  by  continuing  for  s 
long  while  without  committiiig  a  wrong 
action,  when  they  are  seat  back  in 
safety  to  their  native  land.  I  should 
add  that  the  Jin  Islam  exact  tribute 
from  the  unfaithful— <.f.  Chinamen— 
and  if  they  do  not  receive  their  due, 
Ihcy  will  steal  it  and  give  it  to  a  son 
of  Islam.  [They  may  be  bought  from 
the  "Sheikh  Jin"  at  Mecca  for  prices 
varying  from  $90  to  Jioo  each.] 

**The  Jin  lCa£r,  or  bad  genii,  are 
invariably  deformed,  their  hoids  being 
always  out  of  their  proper  position  ;  in 
short,  tbey  are  Othello's 

Hu  whHC  hcaOi 
Do  grow  bencMh  llkar  ifaonlclcn. 
Th^  commonest  naine,  'Jin  isi-iii 
didalam  Dunia'  (the  G^ii  who  Fill 
the  World},  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  enormoiu  numbers  &11  the  whole 
atmosphere  itata  earth  to  skjr.     Like 
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Besides  these  subdivisions,  certain  Genii  are  some- 
times specifically  connected  with  special  objects  or 
ideas.  Thus  there  are  the  Genii  of  the  royal  musical 
instruments  {Jin  Nfimfiri,  or  L6mpiri,  GSndang,  and 
Naubat),  who  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  Genii 
of  the  State  (Jin  Karaja'an),  and  the  Genii  of  the 
Royal  Weapons  (Jin  SSmbuana),  both  of  which  classes 
of  Genii  are  held  able  to  strike  men  dead.  The  only 
other  Genie  that  I  would  here  specially  mention  is 
the  Jin  'Afrit  (sometimes  called  Jin  Rafrit),  from 
whom  the  "  White  Man "  (a  designation  which  is 
often  specially  used  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  synonym 
for  Englishman)  is  sometimes  said  to  have  sprung,  but 
who  belongs  in  Arabian  mythology  to  a  higher  class 
than  the  mere  Genii.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
Genii,  I  must,  however,  point  out  the  extremely 
common  juxtaposition  of  the  Arabic  word  "Jin"  and 
the  Malay  "J&nbalang."  From  the  frequency  with 
which  this  juxtaposition  occurs,  and  from  the  fact  that 
tbe  two  appear  to  be  used  largely  as  convertible  terms, 
we  might  expect  to  find  that  Jin  and  J€mbalang  were 
mere  synonyms,  both  applicable  to  similar  classes  of 
spirits.  The  process  is  not  quite  complete,  however,  as 
although  the  expression  J£mbalang  Tunggal  (the  only 
Jfimbalang),  is  found  as  well  as  Jin  Tunggal,  the  higher 

Ibe  good  Genii,  tliejr  cannot  die  before  them  inTisible  cocoa-nut  shells,  one  for 

the  greil  d^  of  judgment,  bat  (onlike  each  drop  of  rain.     In  theie  they  catch 

^Kii)  thcf  are  dumb.  each  nln-drop  ai  it  Iklls,  and  beiba 

"  Gieat  M  their  numben  are  tbey  are  and    trees   alike  wither    for    lack    of 

cntiinully    iocreaaing,    as    thej'    are  moiiCuie.       Then    the    angels    being 

saScRd  bj  Cod  to  get   children  after  wixttb,  cast  thunderbolts  upon  them  out 

(bar  ktod.     Tbejr  are  imps  of  mischief,  of  heaven,   and  these  malidous  elvet 

■nd  their  whole  time  is  spent  in  works  take   shelter  in  tall  trees,  wliich  tbe 

ofBilice,     Sometimes  when  there  tias  thunderbolts  blast   in   their   &11.     At 

boa  1  loi^  drought  and  a  heavy  shower  another  time  they  will  climb  one  upon 

of  nin  b  poured  do<nt  upon  the  earth  tbe  other's  shoulders  until  they  reach 

by  the  angcli  at  the  bidding  of  God  to  tbe  iky,  when  the  topmost  elf  kicks  a 

mol  the  parched   Terdure,    they  will  neighbouring  angel,  and  then  they  all 

aaoBble  their  legiona,   bringing  with  fall  together  with  acrash  like  thuoder." 
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honorific  Sang  Raja  or  Sa-Raja  is  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  prefixed  to  the  word  "Jgmbalang,"  though  it  is 
frequently  prefixed  to  "Jin."  Of  the  other  members 
of  the  Malay  hierarchy  who  owe  their  introduction  to 
Muhammadan  influences,  the  only  ones  of  importance 
are  angels  (Mala'ikat),  prophets  (Nabi),  and  headmen 
(Sheikh). 

I  will  take  them  in  this  order. 

Of  the  angels,  unquestionably  the  most  important 
are  Azrael  ('Azra'il  or  'Ijrail),  Michael  (Mika'il),  Israfei 
(Israfil,  Ijrafil,  or  Serafil),  and  Gabriel  (Jibra'il  or 
'Jabra'il,  often  corrupted  into  Raja  Brahil).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foregoing  are  meant  for 
the  names  of  a  group  of  four  archangels,  the  name 
of  Israfei  corresponding  to  Abdiel,  who  generally 
occupies  the  fourth  place  in  our  own  angelic  hierarchy. 

Their  customary  duties  are  apportioned  among  the 
four  great  angels  as  follows : — 

Azrael  is,  as  with  us,  the  angel  of  death,  who 
"  carries  off  the  lives  of  all  creatures  "  ;  Israfei  is  "  lord 
of  all  the  different  airs  "  in  our  body;  Michael  is  the 
"  giver  of  daily  bread  "  ;  and  Gabriel  is  a  messenger 
or  "bringer  of  news." 

Sometimes,  again,  a  White  Angel  (Mala'ikat  Puteh) 
is  mentioned,  e.g.  as  being  in  "  chaige  of  all  things 
in  the  jungle,"  but  what  his  specific  duties  are  in 
this  connection  does  not  transpire. 

In  an  invocation  addressed  to  the  Sea-spirit,  how- 
ever, we  find  four  more  such  angels  mentioned,  all  of 
whom  hold  similar  charges : — 

Chitar  Ali  is  the  angel's  name,  who  is  lord  of  the  whirlpool ; 
Sabur  AJi  is  the  angel's  najne,  who  is  lord  of  the  winds  ; 
Sir  Ali  is  the  angel's  name,  who  is  lord  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  ; 
Putar  Ali  is  the  angel's  name,  who  is  lord  of  the  rainbow. 
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No  doubt  the  names  of  many  more  of  the  sub- 
ordinate angels  might  be  collected,  as  we  are  repeatedly 
told  that  they  are  forty-four  in  number. 

Of  the  prophets  (Nabi)  there  are  an  indefinite 
number,  the  title  being  applied  to  many  of  the  more 
prominent  characters  who  figure  in  our  own  Old 
Testament  (as  well  as  in  the  KorSn),  but  who  would 
not  by  ourselves  be  considered  to  possess  any  special 
qualifications  for  prophetic  office.  Among  the  more 
famous  of  these  I  may  mention  (after  Muhammad  and 
his  immediate  compeers)  the  prophet  Solomon  (some- 
times considered — no  doubt  owing  to  his  unrivalled 
rqjutation  for  magical  skill — as  the  king  of  the  Genii, 
whose  assistance  the  hunter  or  trapper  is  continu- 
ally invoking) ;  the  prophet  David,  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  his  voice;  and  the  prophet  Joseph, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  countenance.  Besides 
these  (and  others  of  the  same  type),  there  is  a  group 
of  minor  prophets  whose  assistance  is  continually  in- 
voked in  charms ;  these  are  the  prophet  Tap  (Tgtap 
or  Kfitap  ?),  "  lord  of  the  earth ; "  the  prophet  Khailir 
(Khaithir  or  Khizr),  "  lord  of  water ; "  the  prophet 
Noah,  "  lord  of  trees  ; "  and  the  prophet  Elias,  "  planter 
of  trees." 

Khizr  is  often  confounded  with  Ellas.  He  dis- 
covered and  drank  of  the  fountain  of  life  (whence  his 
connection  with  water),  and  will  consequently  not  die 
till  the  last  trump. 

Next  to  the  prophets  comes  the  "Sultan"  (Sultan), 
or  "King"  (Malik),  both  of  which  Arabic  titles, 
however,  are  somewhat  rarely  used  by  Malay 
inagicians.  Still  we  find  such  expressions  as  Sa,- 
Raja  (Sang- Raja .?)  Malik  (King  of  Kings)  applied  to 
Batara  Guru. 
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Next  to  these  royal  honorifics  comes  the  title  of 
"  Headman  "  or  "  Sheikh." 

There  are,  it  is  usually  stated,  four  of  these  Sheikhs 
who  are  "penned"  {di-kandang)  in  the  Four  Corners 
of  the  Earth  respectively,  and  whose  names  are  'Abdul 
Kadir,  'Abdul  Muri,  a  third  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, and  'Abdul  'Ali.' 

Sometimes  they  are  called  "Sheikh  'Alam  "  (or  Si 
Putar  'Alam),  and  are  each  said  to  reside  "within  a  ring- 
fence  of  white  iron."  Hence  we  obtain  a  perfectly 
intelligible  meaning  for  the  expression,  "  Ask  pardon  of 
ike  Four  Comers  of  the  World,"  i,e.  of  the  Sheikhs 
who  reside  therein,  though  the  phrase  sounds  ridi- 
culous enough  without  such  explanation. 

The  only  other  Arabic  title  which  is  perhaps  worth 
noticing  here*  is  that  of  "  Priest "  (Imam),  which  we 
find  somewhat  curiously  used  in  an  invocation  addressed 
to  the  sea-spirit  "  Imam  An  Jalil  is  the  name  of  the 
'  Priest  of  the  Sea.' " 

In  the  invocation  addressed  to  the  Sea-spirit  we 
find  the  expression  : — 

"  Jungle-chief  of  the  World  is  the  name  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea." 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  this  "Old 
Man  of  the  Sea  "  is  a  mere  synonym  for  Batara  Guru. 

A  set  of  expressions  to  which  special  reference 
should  perhaps  be  made  consists  of  the  titles  used 
by  the  wild  jungle  tribes  (Sakais),  the  use  of  which 

'  II   is   probable    that   ihc   Arabic  ally   ased,    t^.     Sidang  <oi   Sidang) 

spints  heie  meotioaed  have,  ai  in  othei  Saltk,    Sidang   (or   SMang]   Mumin. 

CMC*,  tskea  the  place  of  native  (Malaj')  It  is  piobnble  that  ■■  Sidang  "  in  these 

ipiiits  to  whom  similu  fiiDCtioas  wete  caaei  ii   a  Mala;  word  tropl]Fii)g  re- 

-Bisigned,  but  whose  names   aie  now  ipecubilitr  (v.  t.  d.  W.  s.v.),  so  that 

:  lost.  Sidang  Saleh  maj  be  translated  "  Sit 

'  .''  There  ue,  besides,  one  or  two  parti  J  Devout,"   and   Sidang   Mumin,   "Six 

Arabic  expressions  which  are  occasion-  FaithfiiL" 
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is  important  as  confirming  the  principle  that  the 
"  Autochthones "  are  more  influential  with  the 
spirits  residing  in  their  land  than  any  later  arrivals 
can  be,  whatever  skill  the  latter  may  have  acquired 
in  the  magic  arts  of  the  country  from  whence  they 
came. 

"Abdullah  bin  Abdul  Kadir,  Munshi,  in  his 
Autobiography,  has  an  interesting  passage  on  the 
beliefs  of  the  Malays  on  the  subject  of  spirits  and 
demons,  beliefs  which  are  much  more  deeply-rooted 
than  is  generally  supposed.  He  does  not,  however, 
differentiate  between  national  customs  and  beliefs,  and 
those  which  have  come  in  with  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  And  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so.  Here, 
everything  is  classed  under  the  generic  term  shetian, 
which  is  Arabic,  and  we  find  the  rakskasa  of  Hindu 
romances  and  the  jin  and  'efrti  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
in  the  company  of  a  lot  of  Indo-Chinese  spirits  and 
goblins,  who  have  not  come  from  the  West  like  the 
others : — 

"  I  explained  to  Mr.  M.  clearly  the  names  of  all 
the  skeiian  believed  in  by  Chinese  and  Malays ;  all 
ignorance  and  folly  which  have  come  down  from  their 
ancestors  in  former  times,  and  exist  up  to  the  present 
day,  much  more  than  I  could  relate  or  explain.  I 
merely  enumerated  the  varieties,  such  as  hantu, 
sheUan^  Polong^  Pontianak,  penanggalan*  jin*  pelisit^ 
mambang,'  hantu  pemburu,^  kantu   Hmba,  jadi-jadi- 

■  HmUit    and   iktitan   are   geneiic  '•l\iic.PeluUtstPlBal,\StxflMPaleng, 

lemis  Ua  enl  spirits,  the  fotmer  bemg  ii  a  famtliar  spirit  {pide  pp.  319-33 1 , 

tbe  Malay  term,  the  tatter  Araluc,  iu/ra). 

'  The  Paleng  u  a  familiar  spirit.  *  The  Afambangt  are  inferior  Haiajr 

)  Hie  PotUianak  and  Plkimggaiim  diviniticE  (cuirpp.  88  n.,  91-93, jw^). 

uechildbirthspirits((nd^pp.  337,338,  '  Tbe  ^•in/w /'^An^Mru  ii  the  Spectre 

iufnt).  Huntsman  {vuU  pp.   113-130,  infnt), 

'  Theyinisthegenieof  lhe"Aiabian  for  whom  Hantu  Rimia  is  probably  a 

Jfighti"  {viJe  pp.  93-97.  sufm).  r 
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an^  hantu  bengkus^  bota,  gargasi,  raksaksa*  nenek 
kadayan*  kimbasan,''  sawan,^  hantu  mati  di-bunoh^ 
bajttTtg^  kaiagoran,  sempak-kan,  puput-kan^  'e/rit,^" 
jetnalang,^^  terkena^^  ubat  guna}^  Besides  all  these 
there  are  ever  so  many  ilmu-ilmu  (branches  of  secret 
knowledge),  all  of  which  I  could  not  remember,  such 
as  gagah^*  penundok,^^  pengasik^^  kebal^''  kasaktian^ 
tuj'u^*  'alimun,^  pend^ras,^ perakuk,^  ckucha^  pelali^ 
perangsang,^  and  a  quantity  of  others.     All  these  are 


'  The  Jadi-Jadiaii  is  the  Were-tiget 
(OTcfcpp.  160-163,  infra). 

'  The  Batgius  I  have  Dot  yet  been 
able  to  ideelify. 

'  The  Bala,  Cargan,  and  Saisasa 
(not  raiiaksa)  are  giants. 

*  The  Nentk  Kabayint  do«  not 
appeal  to  be  a  ghost  at  all ;  it  may, 
howevei,  fosiibfy  be  a  nue  syiionyEn 
for  tome  well-knairn  character  in  Malay 
follclore  (such  us  the  wife  of  the  Man 
in  the  Moon).  It  is  not  to  explained  in 
the  best  Dutch  dictionaiies,  however, 
but  umpiy  as  the  village  messei^r 
(dorpabode)  who  sells  floweix  and 
curies  lovers'  messages. 

'  The  Himiasan  I  have  not  yet 
identified. 

*  The  Sawan  {i.e.  Hanta  Sawan) 
is  the  demon  oi  devit  which  is  believed 
to  cause  convulsions. 

'  The  HatUu  (orang)  mali  di-bu«ah 
is  the  ghost  of  a  murdeied  man. 

'  The  Belong  is  a  familiar  spirit 
{vide  pp.  320-325,  infra). 

*  The  Hantu  ia/agarait,  smfiaJt- 
ian,  and  puput-kan  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ideatify,  and  as  the  two  last 
possest  the  verbal  suffix  it  is  clear  that 
each  is  the  name  of  a  state  or  process 
and  not  of  a  ghost  or  demon.  In  fact, 
V.  d.  Wail  gives  (under  samfioi), 
k&ampokiai,  which  he  explains  as 
meaning  "door  een'  boozen  geest 
getroffen  lijn,"  to  be  attacked  01 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  which  is 
doubtless  the  coirecter  form  of  the 
word.  So  with  puptU-kan,  which 
is  also  a  verbal  form  meaning  (ace  to 
V.  d.  W.)"to  blow  (ti.),"  to  "sound  a 
wind    instrument."     It    would    seem 


that  'AtiduUali's  list  of  "ghosts"  is 
not  very  systematically  drawn  up. 
^  The  ^ifr^t  is  a  spirit  of  Arabian 

"  Tlie  f/ma^ang  (Jftnbftlaog)  is  1 
Malay  earth-spirit. 

1  Tlrkihia  is  a  past  participial  form 
used  of  people  who  are  thought  to  be 
' '  struck  by  "  or  "  affected  by  "  one  of 
the  fbregnng  demons. 

>*  Ubai  gtma  is  a  kjve-philtie. 

'*  G^aA  (oiually  f^'nggag'^)  >* 
the  art  of  ""■^■"g  one's  self  bold  or 
courageous. 

^  Pftuaidak,  the  art  of  ""■'^■"g  (sie'i 
enemy  yield  {tvadak). 

**  Pfi^atih,  the  art  of  making  one's 
self  beloved  by  another. 

'T  Kfbal  {ping/bat)  the  art  of  makiif 
one's  self  invulnerable. 

'*  XaiaiiioK,  the  art  of  acquiring 
magic  powers. 

"  Tuju  {pAiuju),  the  art  called 
"  sending." 

"  'Alimun,  the  ut  of  m«lring  me's 
self  invisible. 

"  PfmOrai,  the  art  of  maldi^  one's 
self  swift-footed. 

•*  Pfrahuk  (a  misprint  for  pirvtk 
=firaititg  ?)  that  of  keeping  water  at  a 
distance  from  one's  ivx  when  diving, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  0/  walking  en 
the   water  witketU   sinking   belan  Ikt 

"  Ckucha    is,    I    believe,    a     love 

H  Pllati,  is  the  ait  of  numtang  or 
deadening  pain. 

"  P^angiang,  the  art  of  exciting  or 
whetting  the  temper  of  the  dogs  when 
hunting. 
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firmly  believed  in  by  the  people.  Some  of  these  arts 
have  their  professors  {guru)  from  whom  instruction 
may  be  got.  Others  have  their  doctors,  who  can  say 
this  is  such  and  such  a  disease,  and  this  is  the  remedy 
for  it,  and  besides  these  there  are  all  those  arts  which 
are  able  to  cause  evil  to  man.  When  Mr.  M.  heard 
all  this  he  was  astonished  and  wondered,  and  said, 
'  Do  you  know  the  stories  of  all  these  .■• '  I  replied, 
'  If  I  were  to  explain  all  about  them  it  would  fill  a 
lai^  book,  and  the  contents  of  the  book  would  be 
all  ignorance  and  nonsense  without  any  worth,  and 
sensible  persons  would  not  like  to  listen  to  it,  they 
would  merely  laugh  at  it.'"^ 

To  the  foregoing  the  following  list  of  spirits  and 
ghosts  may  be  added. 

The  Hantu  Kubor  (Grave  Demons)  are  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  who  are  believed  to  prey  upon  the  living 
whenever  they  get  an  opportunity.  With  them  may 
be  classed  the  "Hantu  orang  mati  di-bunoh"  or 
"spirits  of  murdered  men." 

"The  Hantu  Ribut  is  the  storm-fiend  that  howls 
in  the  blast  and  revels  in  the  whirlwind."* 

The  Hantu  Ayer  and  Hantu  Laut  are  Water  and 
Sea-spirits,  and  the  Hantu  Bandan  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  Waterfall,  which  "  may  often  be  seen  lying  prone 
on  the  water,  with  head  like  an  inverted  copper 
{kawak),"  where  the  water  rushes  down  the  fall  between 
the  rocks. 

The  Hantu  Longgak'  is  continually  looking  up  in 

'  Bik.  Atdullak,  p.  143.     p^axweQ  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  Hantn 

k/./t.J.S.,S.B.,lio.  ij,//.atiJQ.,  Pimbani,   or    wild    huntsnun,    who, 

Ko.  4,  sec.  9S.]  after  hunting  the  earth,  harked  on  his 

*  Newbold,  ^  eit.  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  dogs  through  the  sky,  and  whose  head, 

*  The  Qune  <rf  this  demon  is  prob-  fiom  his  continuBlljr  looking  upwards, 
d  with  the  Malay  dongak,  became  fixed  in  that  position. 

"look  upwardi."     It 
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the  air.  Those  who  are  attacked  by  him  foam  at  the 
mouth. 

The  Hantu  Rimba  (Deep-forest  Demon),  Hantu 
Raya^  ("Great"  Demon),  Hantu  Dgnei  (Demon  of 
Wild-beast -tracks),  the  Hantu-hantuan  (Echo-spirits), 
and  I  think  the  Hantu  Bakal,  are  all  spirits  of  the 
jungle,  but  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  localised  than 
the  la:^  class  of  spirits  (such  as  the  Malacca-cane, 
gkaru,  gutta,  and  camphor-tree  spirits)  which  are 
specially  associated  with  particular  trees. 

The  Hantu  B'rok  is  the  Baboon  Demon  (the 
B'rok  being  what  is  generally  called  the  "cocoa-nut 
monkey,"  a  sort  of  big  baboon) ;  it  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  take  possession  of  dancers,  and  enable 
them,  whilst  unconscious,  to  perform  wonderful  climb- 
ing  feats. 

The  Hantu  Bglian,  according  to  many  Selangor 
Malays,  is  a  tiger-spirit  which  takes  the  form  of  a  bird. 
This  bird  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  the  raquet-tailed 
king-crow  {ck^nckawi),  and  to  sit  on  the  tiger's  back, 
whence  it  plucks  out  the  tiger's  fur  and  swallows  it, 
never  allowing  it  to  fall  to  the  ground.' 

The  Hantu  Songkei*  is  the  spirit  who  so  often 
interferes  with  the  toils  for  catching  wild  animals  and 
snares  for  wildfowl  {yang- kachau  Jariitg  dan  rackik). 
He  is  described  as  being  invisible  below  the  breast, 

1  The  Hantu  lUpi  u  sometime*  tdd  fere  with  &re  mares  and  lope-trapc,  and 

to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  foni  cron-  u  the  most  obvions  way  in  iriiich  thej 

roads.    Theteisasea-spirit of thesame  could  be  "interfered"  with  would  be 

■MOW,  Si  Raya,  which  should,  however,  1^  untying  oi  tooseoing  their  knots, 

probably   be    identified    widi    Batua  the  connection  between  the  nune  ^ 

Gum.  this    spirit    and    the    Malay   rtatgiti 

*  Maiay  Skitclui,  p.  197.  to    unloose    or    undo,   is    sufficiently 

'  The  name  of  this  Donon  {lettgJui  obvioas.     The  name,  therefore,  would 

=  sa-ittigluii)  is  no  doubt  connected  appear   to  mean   the    "Untying"   or 

with    the   Malay   Mtigiei   or   niugiui,  "  Loosening  Demon,"  naturally  a  most 

which  means  to  undo  01  unloose  a  knot.  vexatious  spirit  lo  have  anywliere  near 

The  only  traps  which  it  is  said  to  inter-  your  snare*  or  nooses. 
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with  a  nose  of  enormous  length,  and  eye-sockets 
stretched  sideways  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  see 
all  round  him. 

The    following    charm    is    recited    in    order    to 
"  neutralise  "  his  evil  influence ;— - 

Peace  be  with  you,  grandson  of  the  Spectre  Huntsmaa, 

Whose  Dwelling-place  is  a  solitai;  patch  of  primeval  forest. 

Whose  Chair  is  the  nook  between  the  buttresses  (of  trees), 

Whose  Leaning-post  the  wild  Areca-palm, 

Whose  Roof  the  (leaves  of  the)  TuVas, 

Whose  Body-haira  are  leaves  of  the  RSsam, 

Whose  Mattress  leaves  of  the  Lerek, 

Whose  Swii^  the  (tiee)  M£dang  JSlawei, 

And  whose  Swing-ropes  are  Malacca-cane-plants 

The  Gift  of  His  Highness  Sultan  Bgrumbongan, 

Who  dwelt  at  Fagar  Ruyong, 

In  the  House  whose  posts  were  heart  of  the  Tree-nettle, 

Whose  threshold  a  stem  of  Spinach, 

Strewn  over  with  stems  of  the  Purut-purut, 

Whose  Body-hairs  were  inverted, 

And  whose  Breasts  were  four  in  number. 

To  whom  belonged  the  Casting-net  for  Flies, 

And  whose  drum  was  "headed"  with  the  skins  of  lice. 

Break  not  ^th  with  me, 

(Or)  you  shall  be  killed  by  the  Impact  of  the  Sanctity  of  the 

Four  Comers  of  the  World, 
Killed  by  the  Impact  of  the  Forty-four  Angels, 
Killed  by  the  Impact  of  the  Pillar  of  the  Ka'bah, 
Killed  by  the  Thrust  of  the  sacred  Lump  of  Iron, 
Killed  by  the  Shaft  of  the  Thunderbolt, 
Killed  by  the  Pounce  of  Twilight  Lightning, 
Killed  by  the  Impact  of  the  Thirty  Sections  of  the  Koran, 
Killed  by  the  Impact  of  the  Saying,  "  There  is  no  god  but  God," 


Giants  are  called  Bota  (Bhuta),  Raksasa,  and 
Gargasi  {gasi-gasi  or  g^gasi),  or  sometimes  Hantu 
Tinggi  {"  Tall  Demons  "),  the  first  two  of  these  names 
being  clearly  derivable  from  a  Sanskrit  origin. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  we  may  add  the 
various  classes  of  "good  people,"  such  as  the  Bidadjiri 
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(or  Bfidiadari)  or  Pfiri  (fairies  and  elves),  which  are 
of  foreign  origin,  and  the  "Orang  Bunyian,"  a  class 
of  Malay  spirits  about  whom  very  little  seems  known. 
The  latter  appear  to  be  a  race  of  good  fairies,  who  are 
so  simple-minded  that  they  can  be  very  easily  cheated. 
Thus  it  is  always  said  of  them,  that  whenever  they 
come  into  a  hamlet,  as  they  may  occasionally  do,  to 
buy  anything,  they  always  pay  without  bargaining 
whatever  price  is  asked,  however  exorbitant  it  may  be. 
I  have  been  told  of  their  existence  at  Kapar  viU^^ 
(near  Klang  in  Selangor),  at  Jugra,  where  it  was  said 
they  might  formerly  be  heard  paddling  their  boats 
upon  the  river  when  no  boat  was  visible,  and  else- 
where. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  kinds  of  blood- 
sucking (vampire)  demons,  which  are  mostly  Birth- 
spirits  ;  and  also  certain  incubi,  such  as  the  Hantu 
Kopek,  which  is  the  Malay  equivalent  of  our  own 
"night-mare." 
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CHAPTER  V 

Magic  Rites  connected  with  the  Several 
Departments  of  Nature 

(a)  Air 

I.  WIND  AND  WEATHER  CHARMS 

Not  the  least  important  attribute  of  the  Malay  magi- 
cian in  former  days  was  his  power  of  controlling  the 
weather — a  power  of  which  Malay  magic  incantations 
still  preserve  remarkable  traces. 

Thus  when  the  wind  fails  and  the  sails  of  a  boat 
are  flapping  {kalau  layer  k' l^ek-k lepek),  a  Selangor 
magician  would  not  unfrequently  summon  the  wind  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Come  hither,  Sir,  come  hither,  my  Lord, 
Let  down  your  locks  so  long  and  flowing." 

And  if  the  wind  is  contrary  he  would  say  : — 

"  Veet  round,  Wind,  a  needle  or  twain  (of  the  compass), 
A  needle  to  (let  me)  fetch  Kapar} 
However  heavy  the  merchandise  that  I  carry  unassisted, 
Let  me  repair  to  Klang  for  the  (morning)  meal. 
And  Langat  for  the  (evening)  bathe 

'  ^/iar,A7a>^, ZiK^^.'Ihe  Fawang  in  saccesdon  during  the  day  "if  the 

(mgidaii)  menlion£,  byway  ofexample,  nind  will  listen  to  Mm."    The  Fawaag 

tlie  Dames  of  three  pUces  od  the  Se-  who  told  me  this  was  a   Kapar  tnin 

lu^  coast  which  he  wishes  to  nsit  ('Che  'Akob). 
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Come  hither,  Sir,  come  hither,  my  Lord, 
And  let  down  your  locks  so  long  and  flowii^." 

Again,  if  the  wind  grew  violent  he  would  say : — 

"  Egg^  of  the  House-lizard,  Eggs  of  the  Grass-lizard, 
Make  a  trio  with  Eggs  of  the  Tortoise. 
I  plant  this  pole  thus  in  the  mid-stream 
(That)  Wind  and  Tempest  may  come  to  naught. 
Let  the  White  (ones)  turn  into  Chalk, 
And  the  Black  (one)  into  Charcoal.^ 

Sometimes  the  magician  will  fasten  a  rice-spoon 
(cA^tfuAa)  *  horizontally  to  the  mast  of  the  vessel,  and 
repeat  some  such  charm  as  the  following : — 

"  The  bird  '  Anggau-asggau '  flies 
To  perch  on  the  house  of  Malim  Palita. 
May  you  die  as  you  lean,  may  you  die  &om  a  push, 
May  you  die  by  this  '  sending '  of  '  Prince  Rice-spoon's.' "  ' 

Of  rain-making  ceremonies  in  Selaogor  there  now 
remains  little  but  tradition.  Yet  a  Langat  Malay  told 
me  that  if  a  Malay  woman  puts  upon  her  head  an 
inverted*  earthenware  pan  (d'lang-a),  and  then,  setting 
it  upon  the  ground,  fills  it  with  water  and  washes  the 
cat  in  it  until  the  latter  is  more  than  half  drowned, 
heavy  rain  will  certainly  ensue.' 

'  The  fint  two  lino  aic  do  doubt  *  Ffaginui  ChimclM,  which  I  tnms- 

iue]aevhtic)asono{Ajmedmentgria  late  Pnnce  Rice-spoon,  ^pean  to  be 

te^inica,  intended  to  "  memoiue  "  the  a  mock  title  of  Bomean  oiigin.     Thus 

■cccKoriea  requited  for  the  rite.     The  wereadthst  "Piii^nui"oT  "Pangenui" 

tortoise   here  would   appear   to   be  a  is  the  title  of  tlie  foar  Minictets  of  State 

^mbol  of  rain,  as  among  the  Salcaii  {tmairs)  io  Bnuei,  one  of  whom  was 

(wild  tribes)  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  called  Pfogiian  Famancha,  of  which  the 

V,  Haddon,  Eveluiiett  af  Art,  p.  246.  present  name  (PtegiranChCmchs)  looks 

Can  the  "white"  (or  gray?)  "ones"  like   a    comiptioa.— /.*.^. J.,    S.B., 

be  the  two  lizards ;    and   the  "  black  No.  ao,  p.  36. 

one"  the  tortoise?     The  grass  lizards  *  Inverted  (I  was  given  to  undet- 

•re  of  various  colours.  stand),  by  way  of  symbolising  the  tbuIi 

*  The  lice-spoonis  a  bvourile  weapon  of  heaven — a  good  example  of  sympa- 

■gainst  spirits  of  enl,  v.   Maxwell  in  thelic  magic 

y.X.A.S., S.£.,lio.  7,p.  19, which de-  '  For  other  snpentitioii*  about  the 

■cribci  bow  a  woman  in  trariil  is  armed  cat,  m^  pp.  190-193,11^^0. 
with  a  [rice-]  ^oon  during  an  eclipse. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  recital  of  the  foliowing  charm 
will,  it  is  believed,  effectually  stop  the  heaviest  down- 
pour:— 

"Thm^  the  stem  of  the  MSraoti  tree '  rocks  to  and  fro  (in  the 
ttorm). 
Let  the  Yam  leaves  be  as  thick  as  possible,^ 
That  Rain  and  Tempest  may  come  to  naught" 

With  the  forgoing  should  be  classed  such  charms 
as  are  used  by  the  Malays  to  dispel  the  yellow  sunset 
glow.* 

2.    BIRDS   AND    BIRD   CHARMS 

The  chief  features  of  the  Bird-lore  of  the  Peninsular 
Malays,  which,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
chapter,  is  strongly  tinged  with  animism,  have  been 
thus  described  by  Sir  William  Maxwell : — 

"  Ideas  of  various  characters  are  associated  by 
Malays  with  birds  of  different  kinds,  and  many  of 
their  favourite  similes  are  furnished  by  the  feathered 
world.  The  peacock  strutting  in  the  jungle,  the 
argus  pheasant  calling  on  the  mountain  peak,  the  hoot 
of  the  owl,  and  the  cry  of  the  night-jar,  have  all 
suggested  comparisons  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
embodied  in  the  proverbs  of  the  people.*    The  Malay 

'  The  mlmiH  ia  •  fine  twid-wood  The  idea  is  that  the  beauty  of  the 

fant  Bee.  bird  is  thiown  amij  when  exhibited  in 

'  i.t,  "U«7  wc  be  well  sheltered."  a  loaeljr  spot  wboe  there  is  noDe  to 

'  YuU  p.  93,  mfra,  admire  it. 

'  Tbc  proverb*  refcned  to  are  to  be  r  ,  _,-  .  i         ■   j    .   . 

fnnd  a  the  collection,  of  proverbs  ^'•  S,perit  p<»^k  nun«d»  bulan. 
xnt  by  Mr.  Maxwdl  to  Not.   i,   2,  >'  As  the  owl  aighi  longiiiglp  lo  the 

uid  3  of  the  Journal  ^  tht  Straits  moon." 

fijwl  ^  tkt  R<o^  AiiaiU  Socidy.  ^    figure    often    used    by  Malays  ii 


Tbe  numbers  ate  consecutive. 


desciibing  the  longing  of  a  lover  for 


1.  Afa  ptma-ma  marak  maigigal  di      hii    mistress.     It    recalls 

hulaml  Gray's  "Elegy,"   "The   moping   owl 

doth  to  the  moon  complain."     [As  to 
the  story  connected  with  the  fenggek. 
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is  a  keen  observer  of  nature,  and  his  illustrations, 
drawn  from  such  sources,  are  generally  just  and  often 
poetical. 

"  The  supernatural  bird  Gerda  (Gamda,  the  eagle  of 
Vishnu),  who  figures  frequently  in  Malay  romances,  is 
dimly  known  to  the  Malay  peasant  If,  during  the 
day,  the  sun  is  suddenly  overcast  by  clouds  and 
shadow  succeeds  to  brilliancy,  the  Pfirak  Malay  will 
say  "  Gerda  is  spreading  out  his  wings  to  dry."  *  Tales 
are  told,  too,  of  other  fabulous  birds  * — the  jintayu, 
which  is  never  seen,  though  its  note  is  heard,  and 
which  announces  the  approach  of  rain ; '  and  the 
chandrawasi,  which  has  no  feet      The  ckandruwasi 


videiH/ra,p.  133.  Cipt.  KeUuan, viJt 
infra,    supposes    th«  fenggai    to   be 
Scaps  kmfiji,  Horsf.] 
73.  Seftrti    kuang   meJlik    dt-putkuk 
gnaottg. 
"like  the  usm  pbeasantc*llingOD 
the  raouDtain  peak." 
Anothecpoetical  limile  for  a  complain- 
ing lover.     Here  he  is  compared  to  a 
lonelf  bird  Monding  it*  note  bi  fiom 
tdl  compamoDs. 

93.  StperH  Ittrgek  di-nimak  tittggai, 
"  Like  the  night-jar  at  a  deserted 

The  ttgok  or  tettg^  is  a  bird  common 
ic  the  MaUy  Peninsula,  whose  habits 
are  noctnnial  and  sohtary.  It  has  a 
peculiar,  liquid,  monotonous  call.  Tlie 
phrase  is  used  to  signify  the  solitude 
and  tonelinesi  of  a  stranger  in  a  Malay 
kampong^ 

Elsewhere  (in  note*  afterwards 
published  in  the  Stlangor  JoumaJ) 
(VOL  i.  No.  23,  p.  360)  Sir  W.  E. 
Maxwell  says  "  The  bureng  ttlegvk  is 
not  a  night  bird,  but  flies  by  day.  It 
can  be  dislinguidied  by  its  short  rapid 
note,  which  resembles  itgok-legBi-ltgoi- 
ttgok."  Apparently  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell 
identities  this  bird  with  the  Malay  night. 
jar  {Caprimulgtts  macrutiu.  Horsf.) 
described  by  Capt.  Kclbam,  in  No.  9, 


page  133  t^Hh^/.R.A.S.,  S.B.  None 
of  the  Dutch  Dictionaries  identify  it 
clearly,  though  Klinkert  (probably 
wnmgly)  ideMifies  tt  «rith  the  mnall 
owl  oiXeApMggoi,  which  is  taken  by 
Capt.  Kelham  to  be  Scops  Umptji, 
Hour. 

>   Gtrda  mtniumur  itfah-ma. 

'  Another  bbulous  bird  which  Max- 
well docs  not  mention  is  the  Walimaiia 
(which  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
called  IVilmana  in  Selangor).  On  the 
identity  ofthis  bird,my  friend  Mr.  Wilkin  - 
ton,  oftheStraitiCiTiI  Service,  sends  me 
in  a  letter  the  following  note  : — "The 
word  is  walimaiia.     I  have  ofteo  met 


u  old  MSS.  written, 


^UL, 


The  '  wait '  is  the  same  as  the  second 
word  in  Rajaaali.  The  maiia  is 
■  human  ' ;  cp.  nun,  manuskya,  etc 
The  vraJimana  in  old  Javanese  pottery 
is  represented  as  a  bird  with  a  human 
bead,  a  sort  of  harpy.  In  the  B'iiayat 
SangSamia  it  is  the  steed  of  Mahaiaja 
Boma,  and  repeatedly   ^>eaks   to   its 

>  LaisattaJintayuineHaiUiiiuthujaH 
"as  theyut/otw  awaits  the  rain,"  is  a 
proverbial  simile  for  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  despondency.  Jiniayu  =jata]M 
(Sanskrit),  a  &bulous  vulture. 
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lives  in  the  air,  and  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  never 
descending  to  earth  or  alighting  on  a  tree.  Its  young 
even  are  produced  without  the  necessity  of  touching 
the  earth.  The  egg  is  allowed  to  drop,  and  as  it  nears 
the  earth  it  bursts,  and  the  young  bird  appears  fully 
devebped.  The  note  of  the  chandrawasi  may  often 
be  heard  at  night,  but  never  by  day,  and  it  is  lucky, 
say  the  Malays,  to  halt  at  a  spot  where  it  is  heard 
calling. 

"There  is  an  allusion  to  this  bird  in  a  common 
paniun — a  kind  of  erotic  stanza  very  popular  among 
the  Malays  : — 

"  Chandrawasi  burong  sakH, 
Sangat  berkittvng  didaiam  awan. 
Gonda  gulafta  didaiam  hati, 
Sahari  iidak  memandaHg  tuan.^ 

"  Nocturnal  birds  are  generallyconsidered  ill-omened 
all  over  the  world,  and  popular  superstition  among  the 
Malays  fosters  a  prejudice  against  one  species  of 
owl.  If  it  happens  to  alight  and  hoot  near  a  house, 
the  inhabitants  say  significantly  that  there  will  soon  be 

'  Tbe  ttatmlrmDaa,  bitd  of  power,  romcncet)  to  the  gi^den  oriole  and  even 

It  doieljr  hidden  among  tbe  doodt,  to  the  ostrich.    In  the  MaUj  Penimula, 

Anxictj  reigns  in  m;  heatt,  too,  it  is  said  to  Sjr  feet  upwards  (which 

Eadi  daj  that  I  see  not  mjp  love.  peculiarit;  it  shares,  according  to  Mr. 

tTo  the  above   I   may  peihaps   be  Clifford,   with   the   Bertk-l^ivi,    Pii&. 

iitowed  to  add  that  the  (dialectal)  form  J.R.A.S.,S.B.,Hik.  J{a/.Buiiimiin,pt, 

ckaadmwajir'a  the  fcnn  generally  osed  "■  3S).  and  its  ^gs  are  sometimes  said, 

inibesDothem  part  of  Seiangor  (where  o°  falling,  to  develop  into  the  snake 

the  buU  "r"  is  still  commonly   pre-  called     chintamani.       H     is     atwayi 

tntd).    Tbe  regular  (Dictionary)  form  considered  lucky,  and   the   "Bird   of 

of  Uk  word,  however,  appears  to  be  Paradise  Prayer,"   {da'a   ihAidravKui^ 

<i0ulramanh   at   th/ndi'ramiith    (tbe  as   it   is   called,    generally    takes    an 

tHBl  tk/HdSremangsa,  chUndifraaasa,  important  place  in  the  formulas  recited 

•■](ASmWt»bm.^P/A  being  also  fomid).  at  the  ceremonies  comiected  with  the 

In  origiD   the   word   is    undoubtedlr  Rice-aonl,  q.v.       For    the    confusion 

SnukriL  between   Che   chfndraaiaa    and  berek- 

II  iDOM  ibe  Bird  of  Paradise,  but  in  *i^*   (probably  due  to  the  lacl   lh« 

tlxMe  Malay  countries  where  the  Bird  the  thAidrawan,  or  Bird  of  Paradise,  is 

of  Puailise   is   unknown,   it   is    also  i>ot  to  be  found  in  the  Peninsula)  vidt 

•PI^  to  other  birds,  such  as  (in  Malay  ''Ote  on  App.  axx.] 
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*  tearing  of  cloth '  {koyak  kapan)  for  a  shroud.  This 
does  not  apply  to  the  small  owl  called  punggok,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises,  may  often  be  heard  to  emit 
a  soft  plaintive  note.  The  note  of  the  panggok  is 
admired  by  the  Malays,  who  suppose  it  to  be  sighing 
for  the  moon,  and  find  in  it  an  apt  simile  for  a  despond- 
ing lover. 

"  The  baberek  or  birik-birik,  another  nocturnal  bird, 
is  a  harbinger  of  misfortune.  This  bird  is  said  to  fly 
in  flocks  at  night ;  it  has  a  peculiar  note,  and  a  passing 
flock  makes  a  good  deal  of  noise.  If  these  birds  are 
heard  passing,  the  FSrak  peasant  brings  out  a 
s^ngkalan  (a  wooden  platter  on  which  spices  are 
ground),  and  beats  it  with  a  knife,  or  other  domestic 
utensil,  calling  out  as  he  does  so :  "  Nenek,  bavm 
kati-nia  "  ("  Great-grandfather,  bring  us  their  hearts  "). 
This  is  an  allusion  to  the  belief  that  the  bird  baberek 
flies  in  the  train  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman  (kantu 
pemburu),  who  roams  Malay  forests  with  several 
ghostly  dc^,  and  whose  appearance  is  the  forerunner 
of  disease  or  death.  "  Bring  us  their  hearts "  is  a 
mode  of  asking  for  some  of  his  game,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  request  will  delude  the  haniu  pemburu 
into  the  belief  that  the  applicants  are  ra'iyai,  or 
followers  of  his,  and  that  he  will,  therefore,  spare  the 
household. 

"  The  baberek,^  which  flies  with  the  wild  hunt,  beairs 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  white  owl,  Totosel,  thle 
nun  who  broke  her  vow,  and  now  mingles  her  "tutu  T 
with  the  "  holloa  "  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  the  Harz." 


>  The   haitttk   appears   to   be   yet  events,  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Hunt»- 

another   name  fbt  the   goat'Suckei  or  man  and  his  dogs  (oi  Gabriel's  Hounds, 

night 'jar      {Caprimulgut     macrurui,  u  the;  are  often  called)  is  explained  by 

Kotsi.)     Daam  ef  History,  page  171.  the  cries  of  wild   geete   fifing   ovet- 

*  As  it  appeals  that  in  Europe,  at  all  head  on  dark  nigliu,   it  Mem*  most 
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"The  legend  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman  is  thus  told 
by  the  Pfirak  Malays  : — ■ 

"  In  former  days,  at  Katapang,  in  Sumatra,  there 
lived  a  man  whose  wife,  during  her  pregnancy,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  longing  for  the  meat  of  the  pelan- 
dak  (mouse-deer).  But  it  was  no  ordinary  pelandok 
that  she  wanted.  She  insisted  that  it  should  be  a  doe, 
big  with  mde  offspring,  and  she  bade  her  husband  go 
and  seek  in  the  jungle  for  what  she  wanted.  The 
man  took  his  weapons  and  dogs  and  started,  but  his 
quest  was  fruitless,  for  he  had  misunderstood  his  wife's 
injimctions,  and  what  he  sought  was  a  buck  pelandok, 
big  with  male  offspring,  an  unheard-of  prodigy. 


cooTenient  Co  give  the  Mikj'  legend  in 
connectioD  with  the  biids  with  which  the 
Ualayj  associate  htm.  The  explanation 
to  which  I  refer  ii  to  be  IbuQd  in  Prof. 
Newton'j  Dietitnary  9f  Birds  (1893), 
tab  vcee  "  Gmhbie-ratchet."  I  quote 
itmtatso  : — 

"Id  man;  parts  of  England,  but 
c^Kdally  in  Yoikshire,  the  ciies  of 
tome  kiiid  of  wild  gooie,'  when  Sfing 
by  oight,  are  beard  with  dismay  "^ 
Ibose  who  do  not  know  the  came  of 
ifana,  and  are  attributed  lo  'Gabiiel'a 
Honndi,'  an  expression  equivalent  to 
'Gabble -ratchet,'  a  term  often  used 
for  them,  as  in  thii  sense  gabblt  is  said 
to  be  a  cormption  of  Gabriel,  and  that, 
uxocding  to  some  mediKvftl  glomuies, 
is  connected  with  giAbara  or  gaharet,  a 
word  meaning  a  corpse  (cp.  Way, 
PramfttritoH  Panmlomm,  p.  3Z0, 
"A  voct  '  Lycbe ')  i  whU«  raieirt  is 
udoabtedly  the  same  as  the  Angto- 
Saon  new  and  Middle  English  ractie 
n  raiie,  a  dog  that  hunts  by  scent  and 
giTcs  hn^e.  Hence  the 
*ould  originally  mean  'corpse. 
boimdt,'  and  possibly  has  to  do  with 
I^ends  Mich  as  that  of  the  Wild  Honts- 
aun.  .  .  .  The  sounds  are  at  lime* 
•C17  muTcllons,  not  to  say  impiesdve, 
*bcn  heard,  as  they  almost  iuTariably 


are,  on  a  pitch-dark  night,  and  it  ha* 

more  than  once  happened  within  the 
writer's  knowledge  that  a  flock  of 
geese,  giving  utterance  to  them,  ha* 
continued  for  some  hours  to  drcle  over 
a  town  or  village  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  most  un- 
observant of  its  inhabitants,  and  inspire 
with  terror  those  among  them  who  ate 
prone  Co  supostition.  (Cp.  Atkinson, 
Aff/ei  ami  Quiriis,  ser.  4,  vii.  pp. 
439,  440,  and  Clrottiatd  Glossary,  p. 
203 ;  Herrtage,  Cathalicon  An^iatm, 
p.  147 ;  Robinson,  GUstary  Whilly, 
(EngL  Dial.  Soc)  p.  74;  and  Addy, 
Glossary  Sheffield  (Engl.  Dial.  Soc) 
p.  83.  Mr.  Charles  Swainson  (Pnni. 
Names,  Br.  B.,  p.  98),  gives  '  Gabble- 
ratchet  '  as  a  name  of  the  night-jar, 
but  satisfactory  proof  of  that  statement 
teems  to  he  wanting. "' 


.    .  ^         The  ivatpmncs  m  _ 
dcpcqd  on  distuux.' 

■  PoniUy  Ihc  uoadi  rnide  b?  the  g«H 
mifln  bt  attributed  lo  tha  pight-jir  far 
posuili  thnuih  the  Luter'i  appcuiDC  at  du 
time  tbc7  veic  made.  It  ii  ciuiDui  tbmt  itw 
Maliyi  ai  null  ibonld  coanect  tbe  Dight-ju 
with  tb*  Wild  HuoUmia. 
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"  Day  and  night  he  hunted,  slayit^  innumerable 
mouse-deer,  which  he  threw  away  on  finding  that  they 
did  not  fulfil  the  conditions  required. 

"  He  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  on  leaving  home  that 
he  would  not  return  unsuccessful,  so  he  became  a 
regular  denizen  of  the  forest,  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  he  slew,  and 
pursuing  night  and  day  his  fruitless  search.  At  length 
he  said  to  himself :  '  I  have  hunted  the  whole  earth 
over  without  finding  what  I  want ;  it  is  now  time  to 
try  the  firmament'  So  he  holloa'd  on  his  dogs  through 
the  sky,  while  he  walked  below  on  the  earth  looking 
up  at  them,  and  after  a  long  time,  the  hunt  still  being 
unsuccessful,  the  back  of  his  head,  from  constantly 
gazing  upwards,  became  fixed  to  his  back,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  look  down  at  the  earth.  One  day  a  leaf 
from  the  tree  called  Si  Limbak  fell  on  his  throat  and 
took  root  there,  and  a  straight  shoot  grew  upwards  in 
front  of  his  face.'  In  this  state  he  still  hunts  through 
Malay  forests,  urging  on  his  dogs  as  they  hunt  through 
the  sky,  with  his  gaze  evermore  turned  upwards.' 

"  His  wife,  whom  he  left  behind  when  he  started 
on  the  fatal  chase,  was  delivered  in  due  time  of  two 
children — a  boy  and  a  girl.  When  they  were  old 
enough  to  play  with  other  children,  it  chanced  one  day 
that  the  boy  quarrelled  with  the  child  of  a  neighbour 
with  whom  he  was  playing.  The  latter  reproached  him 
with  his  father's  fate,  of  which  the  child  had  hitherto 

1  SeUngoi  Malkys  add  furthei  that  i^pmang  lAuaiiar).     He  then  Inndi  it 

his  whole    bodj    became    overgTown  up  again  with  a  deeper  (aiar  guiiiig'- 

wilh  oichidt,  a  conceit  which   recalls  gating),  and  roattc   it   over  an   earth 

their  slory  of  a  local  hero  who  went  on  hearth  {laitiaii),   the  floor  {l<ailt£)  oi 

iwimmiDg  in  the  sea  unlil  his   bodj  which  it  of  the /utor^  i^/i^f  (anothei 

became  covered  with  OfSters  t  wild  areca  palm),  and  covers  it  over 

'  The  Spectre  Hnatsman  is  said  to  with  wild  banana  leaves  {/luAntf  tola 

batcher  [ianlai)  his  game,  whenever  he  daun  pimitg  kuiatt)  and  leaves  of  the 

gets  it,  under  a  kind  of  wild  areca  palm  riaaa  bracken. 
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been  ignorant,  saying :  '  Thou  art  like  thy  father,  who 
has  become  an  evil  spirit,  ranging  the  forests  day  and 
night,  and  eating  and  drinking  no  man  knows  how. 
Get  thee  to  thy  father.' 

"  Then  the  boy  ran  crying  to  his  mother  and  related 
what  had  been  said  to  him.  '  Do  not  cry,'  said  she, 
'  it  is  true,  alas !  that  thy  father  has  become  a  spirit  of 
evil.'  On  this  the  boy  cried  all  the  more,  and  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  join  his  father.  His  mother  yielded 
at  last  to  his  entreaties,  and  told  him  the  name  of  bis 
father  and  the  names  of  the  dogs.  He  might  be 
known,  she  said,  by  his  habit  of  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
sky  and  by  his  four  weapons — a  blow-pipe  (sumpUart), 
a  spear,  a  kris,  and  a  sword  {kUwang).  'And,'  added 
she,  'when  thou  hearest  the  bunt  approaching,  call 
upon  him  and  the  dogs  by  name,  and  repeat  thy  own 
name  and  mine,  so  that  he  may  know  thee.' 

"The  boy  entered  the  forest,  and,  after  he  had 
walked  some  way,  met  an  old  man  who  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  '  I  go  to  join  my  father,'  said 
the  lad.  '  If  thou  findest  him,'  said  the  old  man,  'ask 
him  where  he  has  put  my  chisel  which  he  has  borrowed 
from  me.'  This  the  boy  promised  to  do,  and  con- 
tinued his  journey.  After  he  had  gone  a  long  way  he 
heard  sounds  like  those  made  by  people  engaged  in 
hunting.  As  they  approached,  he  repeated  the  names 
which  his  mother  had  told  him,  and  immediately  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  his  father.  The  hunter  de- 
manded of  him  who  he  was,  and  the  child  repeated  all 
that  his  mother  had  lold  him,  not  forgetting  the  message 
of  the  old  man  about  the  chisel.  Then  the  hunter  said  : 
'  Truly  thou  art  my  son.  As  for  the  chisel,  it  is  true 
that  when  I  started  from  home  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
shaping  some  bamboos  to  make  steps  for  the  house. 
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I  put  the  chisel  inside  one  of  the  bamboos.  Take  ii 
and  return  it  to  the  owner.  Return  now  and  take  care 
of  thy  mother  and  sister.  As  for  him  who  reproached 
thee,  hereafter  we  will  repay  him.  I  will  eat  his  heart 
and  drink  his  blood,  so  shall  he  be  rewarded.' 

"  From  that  time  forward  the  Spectre  Huntsman  has 
afflicted  mankind,  and  many  are  those  whom  he  has 
destroyed.  Before  dismissing  his  son,  he  desired  him 
to  warn  all  his  kindred  never  to  use  bamboo  for  mak- 
ing steps  for  a  house,  and  never  to  hang  clothes  to  dry 
from  poles  stuck  in  between  the  joists  supporting  the 
floor,  and  thus  jutting  out  at  right  angles  with  a  house, 
'  lest,'  said  he,  '  I  should  strike  against  such  poles  as  1 
walk  along.  Further,'  he  continued,  'when  ye  hear 
the  note  of  the  bird  birik-birik  at  night,  ye  will  know 
that  I  am  walking  near.' 

"Then  the  boy  returned  to  his  mother  and  de- 
livered to  her  and  all  their  kindred  the  injunctions  of  the 
lost  man.  One  account  says  that  the  woman  followed 
her  spectre  husband  to  the  forest,  where  she  joins  in 
the  chase  with  him  to  this  day,  and  that  they  have 
there  children  born  in  the  woods.  The  first  boy  and 
girl  retained  their  human  form,  according  to  this 
account,  but  some  Pawangs  say  that  the  whole  family 
are  in  the  forest  with  the  father.* 

"  Numerous  mantra,  or  charms,  against  the  evil 
influence  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  are  in  use  among  the 


'  SelftDgor    Malays    add    that    the  kuMa    and    finaiig  kmUa,      BefoR 

Spectre   Huntsman  himself  instnicted  adminUtering  it,  however,  an  augmy 

his  son  how  to  cure  people  who  wcie  bai  to  be  taken  :  young  shoots  of  the 

EuSenng  from  the  effects  of  his  magic.  (wild  ?)     cotton  -  tree     {fiaciei    dbva 

These  iastmctions  were j   "Take leaves  Mafas)  ait  plucked  and  have  the  sap 

of  the   bmgUi,   r/iam,  gaiin^-giiiing,  squeered  out  of  them  {di-ramai).     If 

and  wild  banana,  shied  and  distil  them  the  liquor  is  red  the  patient  may  be 

{di-uraikam),  and  administer  the  potion  cured  ;    but   if  it   has  a  black   look, 

to    the    patient,   together   with   sirih  nothing  can  be  done  to  ia,Te  him." 
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Pawangs,  or  medicine-men  of  Pfirak.  These  are  re- 
peated, accompanied  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  when 
the  disease  from  which  some  sick  person  is  suffering 
has  been  traced  to  an  encounter  with  the  kantu 
pemburu} 

"  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

"  £i-stni-i!dhi-r-rahnulni-r-raMm. 
Es-$alamu  'aleykum  Hei  Si  Jidi  laki  Mah  Jadah. 

Pergi  bum  ka-rimha  JRatuhak  Makang. 

Katapang  nama  bukit-nia, 

Si  Langsai  nama  anjing-nia. 

Si  Kumbang  nama  anjing-nia. 

Si  Nibong  nama  anjing-nia. 

Si  Pintas  nama  anjing-nia, 

Si  Aru-Aru  nama  anjing-nya, 

JUmiang  Baiu  nama  sumpiian-nia, 

Lankapuri  nama  iemding-nia, 

Singhorbuana  nama  maia-nia, 

Pisau  rautpanjang  uiu 

Afcan  pemblah  pinang  btrbulu. 

Ini-lah  pisau  rout  deripada  Maharaja  Guru, 

Akan  pemblah  prut  hantu  ptmburu. 

Aku  tahu  asal  angkau  muia  menjadi  erang  Katapang. 

Pulang-lah  angkau  ka  rimba  Ranchak  Mahang. 

Jangan  angkau  mtniakat-meniakit  pada  tuboh  badan-ku. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compass ionate,  the  MerciAil, 
Peace  be  on  thee,  O  Si  Jidi,  husband  of  Mah  Jadah. 

Go  thou  and  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Ranchah  Mahaog. 

Kalapang  is  the  name  of  thy  hill. 

Si  Zangsat  is  the  name  of  thy  do^ 

S  Kumbang  is  the  name  of  thy  dog, 

Si  Nibong  is  the  name  of  thy  dog. 

Si  Pintas  is  the  name  of  thy  dog, 

■Si  Aru-Aru  is  the  name  of  thy  ^og, 

Timiang  Salu  is  the  name  of  thy  blow-pipe 

I  The  dcknesB  whidl  resnits   riom  or   sammoiis  {kat/geran)   bc^ns  with 

croning  the  p»th  of  the  Spectre  Hnnti-  peraistcni    fever     (dJhnam    laUana-ta- 

man  (j^fx/iuafl)  has  choleraic  symptoms  ma-aya),  but  does  DOt  prove  so  rapidlj 

(vomitug  and  vmding)  and  is  quickly  latal. 
Mai ;  that  resulting  from  his  challenge 
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Lankapuri  is  tbe  name  of  thy  spear, 

Singha-buana  is  the  name  of  its  blade, 

The  peeling-knife  with  a  long  handle 

Is  to  split  in  twain  the  fibrous  betel-nut. 

Here  is  a  knife  from  Mahaiaja  Guru, 

To  cleave  the  bowels  of  the  Hunter-Spirit 

I  know  the  origin  from  which  thou  springest, 

O  man  of  Katapang. 

Get  thee  back  to  the  forest  of  Ranchah  Mahang 

Afflict  not  my  body  with  pain  or  disease. 

"  In  charms  intended  to  guard  him  who  repeats 
them,  or  who  wears  them  written  on  paper,  against 
the  evil  influences  of  the  Spectre  Huntsman,  the 
names  of  the  dogs,  weapons,  etc.,  constantly  vary. 
The  origin  of  the  dreaded  demon  is  always,  how- 
ever, ascribed  to  Katapang '  in  Sumatra.  This  super- 
stition strikingly  resembles  the  European  l^ends 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  whose  shouts  the  trembling 
peasants  hear  above  the  storm.  It  is,  no  doubt,  of 
Aryan  origin,  and,  coming  to  the  Peninsula  from 
Sumatra,  seems  to  corroborate  existing  evidence  tend- 
ing to  show  that  it  is  partly  through  Sumatra  that  the 
Peninsula  has  received  Aryan  myths  and  Indian 
phraseology.  A  superstitious  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  bamboo  in  making  a  step-ladder  for  a  Malay 
house  and  against  drying  clothes  outside  a  house  on 
poles  stuck  into  the  framework,  exists  in  full  force 
among  the  P^rak  Malays. 

"The  note  of  the  birik-birik  at  night,  telling  as  it 
does  of  the  approach  of  the  hatUu  pemburu,  is  listened 
to  with  the  utmost  dread  and  misgiving.  The  Bataks 
in  Sumatra  call  this  bird  by  the  same  name — birik-birik. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  Batak  legends  regarding  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  origin  of  mankind  is  ascribed 

'  Ai  to  this,  vide  App.  xxx. ,  note. 
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to  Putri-Ortct-Bitlan,  the  daughter  of  Baiara-Guru, 
who  descended  to  the  earth  with  a  while  owl  and  a  dog."^ 

To  the  information  contained  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage 1  would  add  the  following  observations : — 

Charms  for  neutralising  the  power  of  the  Spectre 
Huntsman  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  though 
they  almost  invariably  differ  in  unimportant  details, 
such  as  the  names  of  his  dogs  and  weapons,  they  still 
bear  strong  and  unmistakable  family  likeness.  Still 
there  are  some  versions  which  contain  important 
divergencies  (two  or  three  of  these  versions  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix),  and  it  will  only  be  after  the 
diligent  collation  and  compilation  of  a  great  many 
versions  that  the  real  germ  or  nucleus  of  the  myth  as 
known  to  the  Malays  will  be  clearly  apparent. 

One  of  the  charms  given  in  the  Appendix  evi- 
dently alludes  to  a  different  version  of  the  story ;  the 
lines  which  contain  the  allusion  being  as  follows  ; — 

"  I  know  your  origin,  O  man  of  penance, 
Whose  dwelling  was  upon  the  hill  of  Mount  Ophir, 
[You  sprang]  from  a  son  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  who  was  wroth 

with  his  mother, 
Because  she  would  eat  the  hearts  of  the  birds  of  Paradise." 

Yet  even  here,  if  we  except  the  obvious  interpola- 
tion of  the  reference  to  the  "son  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph,"  the  task  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  versions 
may  be  easier  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.' 

A  still  more  curious  deviation  occurs  in  another 
version,'  where  the  Spectre  Huntsman's  poniard  and 
Uris  are  declared  to  be  the  insignia  of  the  great 
Spirit-King  Rama.     The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

^  J.R.A.S.,S.B 
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"  With  a  blind  crow  as  his  guide, 
The  giant  demon.  Si  Adunada, 
Carries  (his  weapons)  slung  over  bis  shoulder  with  back  bent 

double. 
Saiampuri  is  the  name  of  his  poniard  {sSan), 
Si/am^uara  the  name  of  his  i'n's, 
The  insignia  of  the  Demon  Rama." 

That  it  is  his  weapons  which  the  Spectre  Hunts- 
man's son  (Adunada)  carries  on  his  back  appears  from 
a  passage  below,  which  runs  : — 

"O  Si  Adunada,  with  the  sword  slung  at  your  back, 
Bent  double  jou  come  bom  the  ligbtwood  swamps, 
We  did  not  guess  that  you  were  here." 

This  reference  to  Rama  opens  up  a  long  vista  of 
possibilities,  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  Spectre  Huntsman  himself  is  almost 
universally  declared  by  the  Malays  to  be  the  King 
of  the  Land -folk  {Raja  orang  darai).  It  is  on 
account  of  this  kingship  that  his  weapons  receive 
distinguishing  titles  such  as  are  given  to  royal 
weapons.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  that  he  is  so  much 
more  dreaded  by  Malays  than  ordinary  spirits  of  evil ; 
his  mere  touch  being  considered  sufficient  to  kill,  by 
the  exercise  of  that  divine  power  which  all  Malay 
Rajas  are  held  to  possess.^ 

To  return  from  the  foregoing  digression :  there  are 
many  other  curious  legends  connected  with  Birds. 
Thus,  in  1882,  Captain  Kelham  wrote  as  follows: — 


1  I  wu  once    sUtioiied   foi  aboat  HunUmut  {di-iefai  ulth  Hantti  Plm- 

eighteen   months    in    a   small  ouC-of-  Jem)  as  he  was  going  down  the  hill  to 

tbe-way     village     on     the     Selangot  [he  Tillage  in  the  mommg.     He  took 

coast,  where  three  subordinate  officers  no  notice  of  the  occurrence  and  pro. 

of  the  Government  (foremen  of  works)  cceded  down  the  river  in  a  boat.   Three 

had  died  successively,  at  comparatively  hourslater  he  vomited  mangrove  leavesf  I) 

short  intervals.     The  last  of  these  men,  and  was  brought  back  dead  I     Cp.  Al 

I  waa  informed  by  the  local  Malays,  and  Q.,  No.   2,  sec  33  (issaed  with 

received    a    kick    from    the    Spectre  /.X.A.S.,  S.S.,  Mo.  15), 
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"From  Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  H.M.  Assistant  Resi- 
dent, of  Larut,  I  hear  that  the  Malays  have  a  strange 
legend  connected  with  one  of  the  large  Hornbills;  but 
which  species  I  was  not  able  to  lind  out  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  '  A  Malay,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  his  mother- 
in-law  (why,  the  l^end  does  not  relate),  shouldered 
his  axe  and  made  his  way  to  the  poor  woman's  house, 
and  began  to  cut  through  the  posts  which  supported  it. 
After  a  few  steady  chops  the  whole  edifice  came 
tumbling  down,  and  he  greeted  its  fall  with  a  peal  of 
laughter.  To  punish  him  for  his  unnatural  conduct  he 
was  turned  into  a  bird,  and  the  tebang  mentuah  (liter- 
ally, He  who  chopped  down  his  mother-in-law)  may 
often  be  heard  in  the  jungle  uttering  a  series  of  sharp 
sounds  like  the  chop  of  an  axe  on  timber,  followed  by 
Ha!  ha!  ha!"" 

The  following  account  of  the  bird-lore  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  was  compiled  by  me  from  notes  supplied 
to  the  Selangor  Journal^  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Maxwell : — 

The  Night-jar  {Burong  ch^roh*)  takes  its  name  from 
the  word  applied  to  the  second  stage  in  the  operation 
of  husking  rice.  Malay  women  husk  rice  by  pounding 
it  in  a  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle.  The  husked 
grain  is   then  commonly  winnowed  in  a  sieve,  and 

'  ¥v>ta/.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  9,  pp.  very  high  trees.     The  l^jend  about  it 

119,  130,  "  Malayan  Oniilhol<^,"  by  is  vei;  comtnon,  bnt  I  do  not  kuow 

Cii^aiii  H.  R.  Kelham,  who  adds : —  the  scientific  name  of  that  pacticulu 

«I  a»ked  Mr.  Low,  H.B.M.  Red-  HombUI ;  but  it  is  not  that  jou  refer 

dent  of  P^rak,  if  be  could  give  me  any  to,  viz.  Bcrenicornis  camtiiui.  Raffles ; 

ioibiniatioii    as    to   which   species   of  nor  is  it  the  Rhinoceros.'" 

Hofnbill  this  legend  lelatei  to,  and  be  *  Vol.  L  No.  23,  pp.  360.363. 

writes—  ■  If  Sii  W.  E.  Maxwell  is  right  Uiis 

" '  It  b  the  largest  Hombill  which  is  must  be  another  name  for  the  night-jar 

(bond  in  PiraV,  tngger,  I  should  say,  (vttte  p.  i  ro  n.  su^ra).     But  the  identi- 

than  the  Rhinoceros   Hombill,  but  T  lication  is  at  least  doubtful, 
have  never  seen  it  except  flying,  or  on 
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the  unhusked  rice  {antah)  which  remains  has  to  be 
separated  from  the  husked  rice  and  pounded  over 
again.  The  second  process,  which  is  called  chMrok, 
is  that  from  which  the  night-jar  derives  its  name, 
the  quick  fancy  of  the  Malay  hearing  in  the  note 
of  the  bird  the  slow  measured  stroke  of  a  pestle 
{antan)  descending  in  a  mortar  {Ihong).  This  is 
possibly  the  foundation  of  the  legend  that  the  Night- 
jar is  a  woman  who,  while  engaged  in  husking  rice 
by  moonlight,  was  turned  into  a  bird  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  her  mother.  Another  name  for 
the  night-jar  is  burong  chempak. 

The  Burong  s^ahputri  {"Princess's  betel-quid") 
belongs  to  the  Honey-birds  or  Bee-eaters,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  remarkable  chiefly  for  their 
brilliant  metallic  plumage.  [A  quaint  story  is  told  in 
explanation  of  its  name :  once  upon  a  time  the  Ow] 
{ponggok)  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  of  the  Moon 
(PQtri  Bulan)  and  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She 
promised  to  do  so,  if  he  would  allow  her  first  to  finish 
her  quid  of  betel  undisturbed ;  but  before  finishing  it 
she  threw  it  down  to  the  earth,  where  it  took  the  form 
of  the  small  bird  in  question.  The  Princess  then 
requested  the  Owl  to  make  search  for  it,  but  as,  of 
course,  he  was  unable  to  find  it,  the  proposed  match 
fell  through.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Owl,  to 
quote  the  Malay  proverb,  "sighs  longingly  to  the 
Moon,"  and  is  the  type  of  the  plaintive  lover.'] 

Th^ Burong  tinggal anak  (lit.  "Good-bye,  children  " 
bird)  is  a  small  bird  whose  note  is  to  be  heard  at  the 
season  when  the  young  rice  is  sprouting  {musimpadi 
P^ckah  anak).  As  soon  as  her  young  are  hatched 
out  this  bird  dies  in  the  nest,  repeating  the  words 

1   Vide  aifra,  p.  109,  note. 
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" Tinggal  anak"  ("Good-bye,  children"),  and  the 
magifots  which  breed  in  her  corpse  afford  an  un- 
natural nourishment  to  her  unsuspecting  offspring. 

Burong  diam  'kau  Tuak,  or  "  Hold  your  peace, 
Tuah,"  is  the  name  of  a  small  bird  which  is  said  to 
repeat  the  words — 

"Diam  'kau,  TiiaA, 

K'ris  aJtu  ado," 
or, 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  Tuah, 

My  i^ris  (dagger)  is  with  me." 

The  story  runs  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
man  who  had  a  slave  called  Tuah,  who  answered  him 
back,  and  with  whom  he  accordingly  found  fault,  using 
the  words  given  above.  In  the  transport  of  his 
rage  he  was  turned  into  a  bird. 

The  bird  called  Kttau  in  Perak  (Jhiau  is  the  name 
given  in  Malacca  and  Selangor  to  the  aigus  pheasant, 
which  in  Perak  is  called  kuang)  is  about  the  size  of 
the  mynah  {^ambala  kHrbau),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  metamorphosed  from  a  woman,  the  reason  of 
whose  transformation  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  be 
unknown  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Perak  River. 

The  "  '  Kap-kap '  bird  "  is  the  name  of  a  night-bird 
of  evil  omen,  whose  note  heard  at  night  prc^noscicates 
death. 

The  Tearer  of  the  shroud  {Burong  ckarik  kapan) 
is  also  a  night-bird,  with  a  slow,  deliberate  note  which 
the  Malays  declare  sounds  exactly  like  the  tearing 
of  cloth.^  This  signifies  the  tearing  of  the  shroud, 
and  unerringly  forebodes  death.  Yet  another  night- 
bird  ominous  of  'approaching  dissolution  is  the 
Tumbok  larong.     This  bird,  like  the  two  preceding, 

>  Cp.  Swetc,  MaL  Sketches,  p.  t6o. 
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is  probably  a  variety  of  owl ;  the  first  and  third  are 
only  found  inland  at  a  distance  from  the.  sea. 

'Tok  katampi  ("Old-man-winnow-the-rice-for-the- 
burial-feast,"  as  Sir  Frank  Swettenham  calls  him,')  is 
a  species  of  homed  owl,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
word  meaning  to  winnow  {tampi,  m^nampi).  Malays 
say  that  this  bird  has  a  habit  of  treading  upon  the 
extremities  of  its  own  wings,  and  fluttering  the  upper 
part  while  thus  holding  them  down.  This  singular 
habit  produces  a  sound  resembling  that  of  winnowing. 

The  'Tok  katampi  is  larger  than  the  Jampuk, 
another  species  of  owl,  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  enter  the  fowl-house  and  there  live  on  the  intestines 
of  fowls,  which  it  extracts  during  life  by  means  of  a 
certain  charm  {'elmu p^lalt,  a  charm  similar  to  those 
used  by  the  Malays  for  filing  teeth,  etc.)  which  it 
uses  in  order  to  perform  the  operation  painlessly. 

The  "  Luck-bird  "  {Burong  untong)  is  a  very  small 
white  bird  about  the  size  of  a  canary.  It  builds  a 
very  small  white  nest,  which  if  found  and  placed  in 
a  rice-bin  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  securing 
a  good  harvest  to  its  owner.  As,  however,  the  nest 
is  built  on  branches  in  places  difficult  of  access  it  is 
but  rarely  found,  and  Malays  will  give  $io  for  a 
genuine  specimen,  while  sellers  are  known  to  ask  as 
much  as  $25. 

The  Ruwak-ruwak  is  a  kind  of  Heron  whose  nest 
if  discovered  would  give  the  possessor  the  power  of 
becoming  invisible  {alimun).  But  as  neither  nest 
nor  e|^s  can  usually  be  found  it  is  held  to  be  child- 
less. Yet,  however,  if  it  is  possible  to  approach 
sufficiently  near,  when  the  bird  is  heard  calling  in 
the  swamps,  it  may  be  seen  dipping  a  twig  or  else 

'  Swell.,  Afal.  Sielciii,  pp.  159,  r6o. 
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its  bent  1^  into  the  water,  and  accompanying  its 
action  with  its  call,  as  if  it  were  bathing  a  child  on 
its  knee ;  hence  the  Malay  who  hears  its  note  says 
mockingly,  "the  Ruwak-ruwak  is  bathing  its  young 
one." 

Tukang  is  the  name  given  in  Kedah  to  a 
kind  of  Hombill,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  langlin  of  Perak.  The  horn  is  of  a  yellow 
tinge,  and  is  made  into  buttons,  which,  the  Malays 
say,  turn  to  a  livid  colour  whenever  the  wearer  is 
about  to  fall  sick,  and  black  when  he  is  threatened 
by  the  approach  of  poison.' 

The  M(^rim  (?  mh-bok)  is  a  variety  of  Dove  which 
brings  good  luck  to  its  owner.  Instances  have  been 
known  where  all  the  houses  in  a  village  have  been 
burnt  except  that  which  contained  a  m^rbu;  indeed, 
treatises  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
them.  When  the  mh'bu  dies  its  body  merely  shrivels 
up  instead  of  breeding  worms,  which,  it  is  added,  would 
be  worth  keeping  as  curiosities  should  any  appear.' 

The  bird  called  PMrudang  is  a  diver  which  has 
the  power  of  remaining  under  water  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  only  to  be  found  where  the  fish  called 
kiU%cA.  exist  in  large  quantities.  The  ^gs  of  the 
kilKsah    are    of   great    size,   and    the    Malays    say, 

'  In  ScUngor  I  have  heard  a  similar  Is  the  luckiest  numbet  of  Kales  for  one 

Etcij;  but  in  th"  case  it  was  a  red-  of  these  birds  to  possess.    An  example 

oeHcd   hombill   which   supplied    the  is :      "  Mamik    (3],    idatumaJt    (5), 

batmu,  which  latter  were  said  to  turn  Sai^iesa  (6),  Daa  (i).  Dm/a  (4),  Raja 

Vtaiaa  the  approach  of  poison.     The  [2),"  which  has  to  be  repeated  as  the 

"Ir  nlid-a«*ted  bonibill  is,  I  believe,  scales  are  counted  (beeinniog  with  the 

Ibe  Rhinoplax.  lowest  scale).    The  numbeta  after  the 

'  The  amount  of  luck  which  goes  words  indicate  the  order  of  (he  luck 

*itb  injr  particular  bird  of  this  spedes  which  the  birds  are  supposed  to  bring ; 

kpoidi  on  the  number  of  scales  on  its  a  ground-dove  of  the  Erst  order  bring- 

fc^  lc>  counting  which  certain  verbal  ing  luck  worth  a   ship's   cargo  {tuah 

cucgories  (like  our  own  "tinker,  tailor,  mMvk  luah  sa-kafal).     I  have  kept 

i^Uq"  formula]  are  naed.     Fortf-lbui  these  birds  myself. 
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therefore,  that  it  cohabits  with  the  pMnidang.  These 
^gs  are  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  Malays,  who 
make  them  into  a  sort  of  custard  pudding  {s'ri-kaycC). 

To  the  Ground-pigeon  {TSkukur)  belongs  the  fol- 
lowing story:  —  "Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
maiden  who  lived  in  the  forest  with  her  parents  and 
little  sister.  When  she  grew  up  she  was  troubled 
by  an  anxiety  to  accompany  her  father  in  his  ex- 
peditions to  the  forest,  where  he  was  eng^ed  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  a  rice  •  plantation.  Her 
parents,  however,  persuaded  her  to  stay  at  home ; 
first  until  the  trees  were  felled,  then  until  the  fallen 
timber  had  been  burnt  off,  then  till  the  rice  had  been 
planted,  and  then  again  till  it  was  cut.  When, 
however,  they  attempted  to  put  her  off  yet  once 
more,  until  the  rice  should  be  trodden  out,  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  taking  off  her  bracelets 
and  earrings,  which  she  left  behind  the  door,  and 
placing  her  little  sister  in  the  swinging  -  cot,  she 
changed  herself  into  a  ground-dove  and  flew  away  to 
the  clearing.  [She  retained  her  necklace,  however, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  speckled  marks  on  this 
dove's  neck.]  On  arriving  at  the  spot  where  her 
parents  were  engaged  at  work,  she  alighted  on  a 
dead  tree  stump  {changgong),  and  called  out  thrice  to 
her  mother,  '  Mother,  mother,  I  have  left  my  earrings 
and  bracelets  behind  the  door,  and  have  put  my  little 
sister  in  the  swing.'  Her  mother,  amazed  at  these 
words,  hastened  home,  and  found  her  daughter  gone. 
She  then  returned  to  the  bird,  which  repeated  the 
same  words  as  before,  this  time,  however,  concluding 
with  the  coo  of  a  dove.  In  vain  the  distressed 
parents  endeavoured  to  recapture  her,  by  cutting 
down   the  tree  on  which   she  had  perched;  before 
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they  had  done  so  she  flew  to  another,  and  after 
following  her  from  tree  to  tree  for  several  miles 
they  were  obliged  to  desist,  and  she  was  never 
recaptured."  ' 

The  following  notes  on  birds  are  taken  from  a 
reprint'  of  "Museum  Notes"  by  Mr.  L.  Wray, jun., 
the  official  curator  of  the  Perak  Museum.  Mr.  Wray 
says: — 

"  The  Weaver-bird,  which  makes  the  long  hanging 
bottle-shaped  nests  occasionally  seen  hanging  from 
the  branches  of  a  low  tree,  is  said  to  use  a  golden 
needle  in  the  work ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  if  the 
nest  is  carefully  picked  to  pieces,  without  breaking 
any  part  of  it,  the  needle  will  be  found ;  but  if  it  is 
pulled  ruthlessly  apart,  or  if  even  a  single  piece  of 
the  grass  of  which  it  is  made  is  broken  in  unravelling 
it,  the  golden  needle  will  disappear.  The  makers  of 
these  curious  and  beautiful  nests  are  said  to  always 
choose  trees  that  are  infested  with  red  ants  or  wasps, 
or  which  grow  in  impassable  swamps." 

The  Weaver-bird  {Ploceus  Baya,  BIyth)  is  called 
(in  Selangor)  Burong  T^mpua  or  Chiak  Raya.  It  is 
said  to  use  only  the  long  jungle  grass  called  lalang 
for  making  its  nest,  which  latter  is  called  buak  rabun, 
and  is  used  by  the  Malays  for  polishing  sheaths 
and  scabbat^  When  an  infant  keeps  crying, 
one  of  the  parents  takes  the  weaver-bird's  nest, 
reduces  it  to  ashes,  and  fumigates  the  child  by  thrice 
moving  it  round  in  a  circle  over  the  smoke.  Whilst 
ddng  so,  the  parent  either  stands  up  with  the  right 
toe  resting  upon  the  toe  of  the  left  foot,  or  else  squats 

■  C^  the  Md»7  f«iun .-  jX/ZSiT;^^^^^.- 

"TOtdnrdifatiOmaJt  *  Id  Stl.  Joum.  voL  iil.  No.  6,  pp. 
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upon  the  left  heel,  bending  the  right  knee,  and  saying, 
'As  the  weaver-bird's  young  in  its  nest,  so  rest  and 
weep  not '  {Bagimana  anak  t^mpua  dalam  sarang-nya, 
bagUu-lah  'kau  diam  Jaitgan  m^nangis).  To  the 
above  I  may  add  that  besides  the  ordinary  bottle- 
shaped  nest,  the  weaver-birds  also  occasionally  make 
a  hood-shaped,  or  rather  a  helmet-shaped  nest,  which 
is  alleged  by  the  Malays  to  be  the  male  bird's 
'  swing '  {bttayan).  This  '  swing '  resembles  the  upper 
half  of  an  ordinary  bottle-shaped  nest,  with  a  perch 
across  it,  which  latter  is  also  woven  of  grass.  On 
the  walls  of  the  swing,  just  over  each  end  of  the 
perch,  is  a  small  daub  of  clay.  The  Malays  allege 
that  the  male  bird  swings  in  it  while  the  hen  bird 
is  sitting,  and  that  the  young  too  'take  the  air'  in 
it  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly  so  far.  Into  the 
two  daubs  of  mud  over  the  perch  the  male  bird  (say 
the  Malays)  sticks  fire-flies  to  give  itself  light  at 
night. 

"  The  King  crow  ^  is  called  by  the  Malays  the  Slave 
of  the  Monkeys  [Burong  kamba  kra).  It  is  a  pretty, 
active,  noisy  little  bird,  incessantly  flying  about  with 
its  two  long  racquet -shaped  tail  feathers  fluttering 
after  it  They  say  that  when  it  has  both  of  these 
feathers  it  has  paid  off  its  debt  and  is  free,  but  when 
it  is  either  destitute  of  these  append^es,  or  has  only 
one,  it  is  still  in  bondage. 

"  The  Gray  Sea-eagle  *  is  called  Burong  kamba  siput 
'the  Slave  of  the  Shell-fish,'  and  its  office  is  to  give 
warning  by  screaming  to  the  shell-fish  of  the  changes 
of  the  tide,  so  that  they  may  regulate  their  move- 
ments, and  those  species  which  crawl  about  on  the 
mud  at  low  water  may  know  when  to  take  refuge 

'  DiutmartH  platurui,  Vieill.  *  SaJiatui  Uneagatttr,  Gm, 
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in  the  trees  and  escape  the  rising  tide,  or  when  the 
tide  is  falling,  that  they  may  know  when  to  descend 
to  look  for  food 

"The  Burong  dlhnam,  or  '  Fever  bird,'  is  so  called 
from  its  loud,  tremulous  note,  and  the  Malays  say 
that  die  female  bird  calls  in  its  fever-stricken  voice  to 
its  mate  to  go  and  find  food,  because  it  has  fever  so 
badly  that  it  cannot  go  itself.  This  bird  is  probably 
one  of  the  large  green  barbets.  The  note  is  often 
heard,  and  doubtless  the  bird  has  been  collected,  but  it 
is  one  thii^  shooting  a  bird  and  another  identifying  it 
as  the  producer  of  a  certdn  note. 

"Another  bird,  the  White-breasted  Water-hen,  a 
frequenter  of  the  edges  of  reedy  pools  and  the  marshy 
banks  of  streams,  is  reputed  to  build  a  nest  on  the 
ground  which  has  the  property  of  rendering  any  one 
invisible  who  puts  it  on  his  head.  The  prevailing  idea 
among  the  Malays  is  that  the  proper  and  legitimate 
use  to  put  it  to  is  to  steal  money  and  other  species  of 
property." 

The  next  few  notes  on  Malay  bird-lore  were  col- 
lected by  the  writer  in  Selangor ; — 

The  Toucan  or  small  HornbiU  {Sng^ng)  was 
metamorphosed  from  a  man  who,  in  conjunction  with 
a  companion,  broke  into  the  house  of  an  old  man  living 
by  himself  in  the  jungle,  and  slew  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  wealth.  When  life  was  extinct  they  threw  a  sheet 
over  the  body,  and  proceeded  to  ransack  the  house, 
throwii^  the  loot  into  a  second  sheet  close  to  the 
corpse.  Day  was  about  to  dawn,  when  a  false  alarm 
induced  them  to  make  a  hurried  departure,  so  that 
they  picked  up  the  sheet  with  their  loot  and  made  off 
with  it,  carrying  it  slung  hastily  upon  a  pole  between 
them.    As  they  proceeded  on  their  way  day  commenced 
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gradually  to  dawn,  and  the  man  behind  noticing  some- 
thing unexpected  about  the  bundle,  and  divining  the 
cause,  called  out  to  his  companion  "  Orang!"  (pr.  o  rang) 
"The  man!"  His  companion,  misunderstanding  his 
exclamation,  thought  he  meant  that  they  were  pursued 
by  "a  man,"  and  only  went  all  the  faster,  until,  on 
hearing  his  comrade  repeat  the  cry  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  he  turned  round,  and  there  saw  the  feet  of 
the  man  he  had  murdered  protruding  from  the  sheet, 
a  sight  which  startled  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
turned  into  a  bird  upon  the  spot,  and  flew  away  into  a 
tree,  repeating  as  he  went  the  fatal  cry  of  "  O'Rang  1 
'Rang ! "  which  had  caused  the  transformation.  And 
to  this  day,  whenever  the  Malay  hears  among  the  tree- 
tops  the  cry  of  "  'Rang !  'rang ! "  he  knows  that  he  is 
listening  to  the  cry  of  the  murderer.' 

The  Aigus-pheasant  *  and  the  Crow '  in  the  days  of 
King  Solomon  were  bosom  friends,  and  could  never 
do  enough  to  show  their  mutual  friendship.  One  day, 
however,  the  argus- pheasant,  who  was  then  dressed 
somewhat  dowdily,  suggested  that  his  friend  the  crow 
should  show  his  skill  with  the  brush  by  decorating  hts 
(the  argus -pheasant's)  feathers.  To  this  the  crow 
agreed,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  mutual  The  argus-pheasant  agreed  to 
this,  and  the  crow  forthwith  set  to  work,  and  so  sur- 
passed himself  that  the  ai^s^pheasant  became,  as  it 
is  now,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  in  the  world- 
When  the  crow's  task  was  done,  however,  the  ai^us- 


1  An  old  MaUy  (in  Seluigoi)  once  whete  the  latter  did  not  cxut,  thii  mxf 

told  me  that  the  hombill  vu  the  king  be  important, 

of  the  bird!  until  dkpotM»ed  by  the  ,  ^       gig^tu,,  Temm. 
eagle  iSajawah).     If,  as  Mcmi  prob- 

able,  the  hombiU  was  taken  as  a  lub-  *  Crroui  enea,   Honf.,  the .  Mala/ 

(titnte   fix   the   JHgate-biTd  in   placei  crow. 
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pheasant  refused  to  fulfil  his  own  part  of  the  bargain, 
excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  the  day  of  judgment 
was  too  near  at  hand.  Hence  a  fierce  quarrel  ensued, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  atgus-pheasant  upset  the  ink- 
bottle  over  the  crow,  and  thus  rendered  him  coal- 
black.'  Hence  the  crow  and  the  argus-pheasant  are 
enemies  to  this  day. 

The  bird  called  "  Barau-barau  "  is  said  to  have  once 
been  a  bidan  (midwife)  whose  employers  {anak  bidati) 
refused  to  pay  her  for  her  services,  and  kept  con- 
stantly putting  her  off.  Her  patience,  however,  had 
its  limits,  and  one  day,  after  experiencing  the  usual 
evasion,  she  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  intemperate 
language,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  changed  into 
a  bird,  whose  querulous  note  may  be  recc^ised  as  the 
voice  of  the  aged  woman  as  she  cries  out  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  just  wages. 

About  the  big  Kingfisher  {P^kakd)  an  amusing 
parallel  to  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow  is  related. 
It  is  said  that  this  kingfisher  once  caught  a  fish,  and 
flew  to  a  low  branch  just  overhanging  the  water  to 
devour  it.  The  fish,  seeking  for  a  means  to  save  his 
life,  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  a  speech,  and  accord- 
ingly addressed  his  captor  in  the  following  verses, 
judiciously  designed  to  appeal  at  once  to  her  vanity 
and  compassion : — 

"O  Kingfisher  I  Kingfisher  I 
What  a  glistening,  glittenng  beak ! 
Yet  while  you,  Big  Sista,  are  filling  your  tnaw, 
Litde  Brother  will  lose  bis  life." 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  Kingfisher  opens  her  beak 

*  I  beli«ve  that  &  nmilw  ttocy  exiiti      tnipentine  pUf  the  put  of  the  ink  in 
in  Sum,  the  Siamese,  however,  makiiig      the  Malay  tto^. 
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to  lai^h,  and  the  fish  slips  back  into  his  native  ele- 
ment and  escapes ! 

Fowling  Ceremonies 

Ideas  of  sympathetic  magic  run  very  strongly 
through  all  ceremonies  connected  with  the  taking  of 
wild  birds,  such  for  instance  as  jungle-fowl  or  pigeon. 

The  commonest  method  of  snaring  jungle-fowl  is 
to  take  a  line  (called  rachik),  with  a  great  number  of 
fine  nooses  attached  to  it,  and  set  it  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  circle,  enclosing  an  open  space  in  the  forest 
You  must  bring  a  decoy-bird  with  you,  and  the  in- 
structions which  I  collected  say  that  you  should  on 
arriving  enter  the  circle,  koieUng  the  bird  like  a  fighi- 
ing  cock,  and  repeat  these  lines : — 

"Ho,  Si  HAiumg,  Si  TSmpawi, 
Come  and  let  us  play  at  cock-iigfating 
Od  the  border-line  between  the  primary  and  secondary 

forest-growth, 
Your  (x>ck,  Gtandsire,  is  sparred  with  s/tel. 
Mine  is  but  spurred  wifh  iamiao." 

Here  deposit  the  bird  upon  the  ground.  The  chal- 
lenge of  the  decoy-bird  will  then  attract  the  jungle- 
fowl  from  all  directions,  and  as  they  try  to  enter  the 
cirde  (in  order  to  reach  the  de<x>y),  they  will  entangle 
themselves  in  the  nooses. 

As  often  as  you  succeed,  however,  in  catching  one, 
you  must  be  careful  to  cast  the  "mischief"  out  of  it, 
using  the  same  form  of  words  as  is  used  to  drive  the 
"  mischief"  out  of  the  carcase  of  the  deer. 

The  method  of  catching  wild  pigeon  is  much  more 
elaborate,  and  brings  the  animistic  ideas  of  the  Malays 
into  strong  relief,  the  "  souls  "  of  the  wild  pigeon  being 
repeatedly  referred  to. 
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First  you  build  a  small  sugar-loaf  (conical)  hut  (called 
duTHdun)  in  a  carefully  selected  spot  in  the  jui^le. 
This  hut  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  is  stroi^ly 
built  of  stakes  converging  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and 
is  thickly  thatched  with  leaves  and  branches.  The 
reason  for  making  it  strong  is  that  there  is  always  an 
off-chance  that  you  may  receive  a  visit  from  a  tiger. 
At  the  back  of  the  hut  you  must  leave  a  small  square 
opening  (it  can  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
door),  about  two  feet  high  and  with  a  flap  to  it,  through 
which  you  can  creep  into  the  hut  on  your  hands  and 
knees.  [I  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that  you  will 
find  the  hut  very  damp,  very  dark,  and  very  full  of 
mosquitoes,  and  that  if  you  are  wise  you  will  take 
with  you  a  small  stock  of  cigarettes.]  In  front  of  the 
hut,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  side  away  from  the  door,  if 
you  want  to  proceed  in  the  orthodox  way,  you  will 
have  to  clear  a  small  rectangular  space,  and  put  up 
round  it  on  three  sides  (right,  left,  and  front  opposite 
the  hut)  a  low  railing  consisting  of  a  single  bar  about 
18  inches  from  the  ground.  This  is  to  rail  off  what  is 
called  "  King  Solomon's  Palace-yard,"  and  will  also  be 
useful  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  it  will  serve 
as  a  perch  for  your  "  decoy."  ^ 

The  instructions  proceed  as  follows  :-^ 
Before  entering    the    hut    the  wizard    must    go 
through  what  is  called  the  "  Neutralising  Rice-paste" 

>  Besidei  tbe  but,  the  neceasaiy  ap'  (3)  A  rod  with  decoj-biid  attached  to 

paiBtns  consists   of:    (l)   Thiee   rods  it  (by  means  of  a  Btiing  and  noose  at 

(cttUedam/<>i)ffor/>^^>iiff]hudacrD«s  the  end  of  the  rod).     (4)  A  rod  with 

the  top  of  short  fbrted  aticks  at  a  height  fine   haii-like   noose   at   the   end,   for 

of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  snaring  the  wild  pigeoD,  and  dragging 

The  whole  space  enclosed  bf  these  is  them  into  the  hut.     There  is  a  door  at 

OLlled    King    Solomon's   pakce  -  yard  back  of  hut  as  well  as  a  small  door  or 

{kalamim),     {a)  Tlie  intiiA  dikut,  or  opening  in  front  of  hnt,  called  /MtA^ 

bamboo  pigeon-call,  from  6  to  8  ft.  in  bsmgn  (mangn  <»  matm). 
Iei^[th,   called   "  Prince   DisCractton." 
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{tipong  tawar)  ceremony,  first  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosed  space,  and  then  in  each  corner  successively, 
beating  each  of  the  forked  sticks  (uprights)  at  the 
comers  with  a  bunch  of  leaves.  He  must  then  take 
the  decoy-tube,  and  after  reciting  the  appropriate 
charm,  sound  a  long-drawn  note  in  each  comer  succes- 
sively, and  then  insert  the  mouth-end  of  it  into  the  hut 
through  a  hole  in  the  thatch,  supporting  the  heavy 
outer  end  upon  a  forked  upright  stick.  Then  entering 
the  hut,  he  slips  the  noose  at  the  end  of  the  decoy- 
bird's  rod  on  to  the  decoy-bird's  feet,  and  pushing 
the  bird  out  through  the  front  door  of  the  hut,  makes 
it  flutter  on  to  one  of  the  hori2ontaI  rods,  where 
it  will  sit,  if  well  trained,  and  call  its  companions. 
After  a  time  the  decoy-bird's  challenge  is  met  by 
first  one  and  then  many  counter  challenges,  then  the 
wild  pigeon  approach,  there  is  a  great  fluttering  of 
wings,  and  presently  one  of  the  first  arrivals  flies  down 
and  commences  to  walk  round  and  round  the  hut. 
Then  the  wizard  awaits  his  opportunity,  and  as  the 
pigeon  passes  in  front  of  the  door  he  pushes  out 
one  of  the  rods  with  a  noose  at  the  end,  slips 
the  noose  over  the  bird's  neck  or  feet,  and  drags  it 
into  the  hut. 

The  hut  must  be  used,  if  possible,  before  the  leaves 
with  which  it  is  thatched  have  faded,  as  the  wild 
pigeon  are  less  likely  to  be  suspicious  of  the  hut  when 
its  thatch  is  green. 

In  the  way  just  described  any  number  of  ptgeon 
can  be  taken,  a  bag  of  twenty  or  thirty  being 
a  fair  average  for  a  day's  work  under  favourable 
conditions. 

The  "  call "  will  occasionally,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  attract  to  the  spot  wild  animals  such  as  deer 
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(especially  mouse-deer)  and  tigers.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  story  of  the  lute  of  Orpheus  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  some  old  hunting  custom  of  the  kind  ? 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  charms  used 
by  the  wizard : — 

When  you  are  about  to  start  (to  decoy  pigeons) ' 
say — 

"  It  is  not  I  who  am  setting  out, 
It  is  Toh  Bujang  Sibor^  who  is  setting  out" 

Then  sound  the  decoy-tube  {buluk   d^kut)  thrice 
loudly,  and  say — 

*'  I  pray  that  they  (the  pigeon)  may  come  in  procession,  come  in 


Now  set  out,  and  when  you  reach  the  conical  hut 
{bumbun)  say — 

"  My  hut's  name  is  the  M^c  Prince, 
My  decoy's  name  is  Prince  Distracdon, 
D^tiaught  be  ye,  O  Kapor  ^  (pigeon), 
Distraught  be  ye,  O  Fuding"  (pigeon), 
Distraught  be  ye,  O  Saiap '  (pigeon). 
Distraught  (widi  desire)  to  entet  our  bundle." 

Or  else  when  you  first  reach  the  hut,  "take  the 
(leaves  of)  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  is  as  high  as 
your  head,  the  leaves  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  is 
as  high  as  your  waist,  the  leaves  of  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  is  as  high  as  your  knee,  and  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
which  is  only  as  high  as  your  ankle-joint    Make  them 

■  Bnjuig  Sibor  litenlly  means  the  the  names  of  three  TsrieCies  of  pigeon, 

"Badielor    {i.e.    adiXarj)    Scoopei."  {cnenlly  styled  "princessei"  in   the 

The  name  hu  do  donbt  been  choien  chumi  used  by  pigeon-catchen.    Their 

beouMe   it   U   thought   to   be    lucky,  names  are  also  given  u  Bnjang  Kapor, 

poKibly  became  it  nggettt  "  tcooping  (the  Solitary  Kapor),  Lela  Puding  (7), 

in "  (birdi).  and   Daying  Satap  (the  Handsiaiden 

'   VU*  App.  ncdL  Sarap). 

*  Kapm,  PndiDg,  and  Sarap,  are 
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all  into  a  bunch,  and  with  them  "flick"  the  outside  of 
the  hut,  saying  these  lines — ■ 

"  Doh  Ding  [stands  for  the]  '  Do'ding '  Pigeon, 
Which  makes  three  with  the  Madukara  Pigeon, 
The  twig  breaks,  and  the  tw^  is  pressed  down, 
And  our  immemorial  customs  are  restored." 

When  scattering  the  rice,  say — ■ 

"  Sift,  sift  the  buokeo  rice-ends, 
Sift  them  over  the  rush-work  rice-bag, 
As  one  disappears  another  is  invited, 
Invited  and  brought  down. 

If  you  descend  not,  the  Beai-cat  {Binfurong)  shall  devour  you. 
If  you  come  not,  wild  beasts  shall  devour  you, 
And  if  you  perch  on  a  twig,  you  shall  fall  headlong. 
If  you  perch  on  a  bough,  you  shall  be  killed  by  a  woodcutter, 
If  you  perch  on  a  leaj^  you  shall  be  bitten  by  the  leaf-snake, 
If  you   descend  to  the  ground,  you   shall   be  bitten   by  a 

venomous  serpent, 
If  you  fly  upwards,  you  shall  be  swooped  upon  by  kites  and 

eagles, 
(That  is)  if  you  descend  not 
Quck,  cluck !  souls  of  Queen  Kapor,  of  Princess  Puding,  and 

Handmaid  Sarap. 
Come  down  and  assemble  in  King  Solomon's  audience-hall, 
And  put  on  King  Solomon's  breast-ornaments  and  armlets." 

When  sprinkling  the  rice-paste  {t^pong  tamar)  on 
the  uprights  at  each  corner  of  the  railed-off  enclosure, 
say — 

*'  Neutralising  itce-past^  genuine  rice-paste. 
Add  plumpness  to  plumpness. 

Let  pigeon  come  down  to  the  weight  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
And  alight  upon  the  Ivory  Hall, 
Which  is  carpeted  with  silver,  and  whose  railings  are  of 

amalgam. 
Unto  the  dishes  of  Her  Highness  Princess  Lebar  Nyiru 

(Broad-sieve), 
Come  in  proces^on,  come  (in  succession). 
The  'assembly-flower'  begins  to  unfold  its  petals, 
Come  down  in  procession,  come  down  as  stra^lers, 
King  Solomon's  self  has  come  to  call  you. 
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Sift,  sift  (the  rice)  over  the  rice-bag, 

King  Solomon's  self  bids  you  baste. 

Sift,  sift  the  rice-ends, 

Sift  them  over  the  nisb-work  bag. 

As  one  disappears  another  is  invited, 

Is  invited  and  escorted  down. 

Sift,  sift  the  rice-ends, 

Sift  them  over  the  salt-bag, 

As  one  disappears  another  is  invited, 

And  escorted  inside  (the  hut)." 

When  you  are  sounding  the  call  (m^laung),  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  enclosure  and  say : — 

"  Gn(±,  duck !  soul  of  Princess  Puding,  of  Queen  Kapor,  and 
Queen  Sarap, 
Enter  ye  into  our  fiundla^ 
And  perch  upon  the  Ivory  Railing. 
Come  in  procession,  come  in  succession, 
Tbe  assembly-floweT  unfolds  its  petals. 
Come  dovn  in  procession,  come  down  in  succession, 
King  Solomon's  self  ia  come  to  call  you. 
If  you  do  not  come  down,  the  Bear-cat  shall  eat  you, 
If  you  do  not  appear,  wild  beasts  shall  devour  you. 
If  you  perch  upon  a  twig,  you  shall  fall  headlong 
(AU  over)  the  seven  valleys  and  seven  knolls  of  rising  ground. 
If  ye  go  to  the  bills,  ye  shaU  get  no  food ; 
If  ye  go  to  the  forest-pools,  ye  shall  get  no  drink." 

Or  else  the  following : — 

"  Cut  the  mengkudu  •  branch, 
Cut  it  (through)  and  thrust  it  downwards. 
Let  those  which  are  near  be  the  first  to  arrive. 
And  those  which  are  far  off  be  sent  for, 
Let  those  which  have  eggs,  leave  their  eggs. 
And  those  which  have  young,  desert  their  young, 
Let  those  which  are  blind,  come  led  by  others. 
And  those  which  have  broken  limbs,  come  on  crutches. 
Come  and  assemble  in  King  Solomon's  audience-hall. 
Cluck,  cluck  !  souls  of  Queen  Kapor,  Princess  Puding,  Hand- 
maid Sarap, 

'  The  nfngiudu  is  a  Malay  forest  tree  [Afffrinda  tincleria). 
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Come  down  and  assemble  in  King  Solomon's  audience-hall, 
And  put  on  King  Solomon's  necklace  (breast-ornaments)  and 
armlets." ' 

When  about  to  enter  the  hut  say — 

"  [Hearken],  O  .Hearts  of  Wild  Doves, 
Cut  we  the  Rod  of  Invitadon, 
This  hut  is  named  the  Magic  Prince, 
This  tube  is  named  Prince  Distiaction, 
Distraught  (be  ye)  by  day,  distraught  by  n^bt, 
Distraught  (with  longing)  to  assemble  in  K^g  Solomon's  Hall, 
Cluck,  cluck !  souls  of  Queen  Kapor,"  etc.  (as  before).* 

When  you  have  just  entered,  and  before  you  seat 
yourself,  say — 

"  Sift,  sift  the  rice-ends, 
Sift  them  over  a  rush-work  rice-bag,"  etc.  (as  before). 

Put  your  lips  to  the  decoy-tube,  and  sound  the  call, 
saying — 

"  Cut  the  mengkudu  stem ; 
Cut  it  (through)  and  thrust  it  downwards,"  etc  (as  before). 

(or  else  some  longer  version,  such  as  one  of  those 
given  in  the  Appendix).  When  the  wild  pigeon  have 
arrived  and  have  entered  the  enclosure  or  "  Palace- 
yard,"  wait  till  they  are  in  a  good  position,  and  then 
push  out  one  of  the  rods  with  the  fine  noose  at  the 
end,  slip  the  noose  over  the  bird's  neck,  and  drag  it 
into  the  house,  saying  as  you  do  so^ 


'  An  dtenialiTe  v«nion  runs:- 


CiHv  of  tlK  wild  dovet, 
0»a-  tb»  levai  ralkji,  mv 


Tint  thaot  of  b  cmpa  ia 


ceof  mydfloot- 

"jpoi,   QlHCD  P 


With  one  faDDdnd  and  ninety  otbati.  name  giv«D   to  the  long   llendec  rodt 

Csme  down  from  the  nnlh,  with  wbich  the  pigerait  ue  nlmied  and 

C« down (hw dK cut,  dtMSed  into  the  hut  (viir  App.  kU.) 
CoBW  down  Ahb  dw  wst.  ^*^ 
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"  Wak-wak  [stands  for]  a  heron  on  the  kitchen  shel^ 
Covered  over  with  the  top  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell, 
Do  you  move  aside,  Sir  Bachelor,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
I  wish  to  ensnare  the  necks  of  the  race  of  wild  doves." 

Now  that  you  understand  the  process  of  decoying 
pigeon  with  a  pigeon-call,  I  must  explain  something  of 
the  curious  nomenclature  used  by  the  wizard ;  for  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  you  must  never  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hut  must  not  on  any  account  be 
mentioned  as  such :  it  is  to  be  called  the  Magic  Prince 
— why  so  called,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  most  likely  the 
name  is  used  in  allusion  to  the  wizard  who  is  concealed 
inside  it.  The  name  given  to  the  calling-tube  itself  is 
more  appropriate,  as  it  is  called  "  Prince  Distraction  " 
(Raja  Gila),  this  name  of  course  being  an  allusion 
to  the  extraordinary  fascination  which  it  evidently 
exercises  on  the  pigeon.  Then  the  decoy  {or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  rod  to  which  it  is  linked)  is  called 
Pfltri  Pfimong^',  or  the  Squatting  Princess.  Next 
to  these  come  three  Princesses  which  prove  to 
be  merely  the  representatives  of  three  important 
species  of  wild  pigeon.  Their  names,  though 
variou^y  given,  are  perhaps  most  commonly  known 
as  Princess  "  Kapor,"  Princess  "Sarap,"  and  Princess 


Finally,  even  the  rod  used  for  ensnaring  the  pigeon 
has  its  own  special  name,  Si  Raja  Nyila  (Prince  In- 
vitation). 

"King  Solomon's  necklaces"  and  armlets  are  of 
course  the  nooses  with  which  they  are  to  be  snared, 
and  which  will  catch  them  either  by  the  neck  or  by 
the  leg. 

The  Princesses  are  invited  to  enter  a  gorgeous 
palace: — 
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"Come  down,  pigeons,  in  your  myriads. 
And  perch  upon  the  '  Ivory  Hall,' 
(That  is)  caipeted  with  silver,  and  railed  with  ama^am, 
(Come  down)  to  the  dishes  of  Her  Highness  Princess    Lebar 
Nyiru  (Broad-sieve)."' 

The  "dishes  of  Her  Highness  Princess  Broad- 
sieve"  cleverly  suggest  an  abundance  of  provender 
such  as  is  likely  to  appeal  to  a  hungry  bird ! 

In  another  version  the  three  Princesses  are  in- 
vited to  enter  the  "  Palace  Tower "  called  "  Fatimah 
Passes"  (Mahaligei  Fatitnah  Lalu). 

Moreover  those  who  issue  the  invitation  are  no 
respecters  of  persons  : — 

"  Let  those  which  are  near,  arrive  the  first, 
Let  those  which  are  far  off  be  sent  for, 
Let  those  which  have  eggs,  leave  their  ^gs, 
Those  which  have  young,  leave  their  young. 
Those  which  are  blind,  be  led  by  others, 
Those  which  have  broken  limbs,  come  on  crutches ; 
Cone  and  assemble  in  King  Solomon's  Audience-Chamber."  * 

And  a  similar  passage  in  another  charm  says — 

"  Let  those  which  are  near,  arrive  the  first, 
Let  those  which  are  &r  off  be  sent  for, 
Cluck  I  cluck  !  souls  of  the  children  of  forest  doves. 
Come  ye  down  and  assemble  together 
In  the  fold  of  God  and  King  Solomon." 

If  blandishments  fail,  however,  there  is  to  be  no 
doubt  about  the  punishments  in  store  for  their  wilful 
Highnesses  :  thus,  a  little  later,  we  find  the  alternative, 
a  thoroughgoing  imprecation  calculated  to  "  convince  " 
the  most  headstrong  of  birds : — 

"  I  call  you,  I  fetch  you  down. 
If  you  come  not  down  you  shall  be  eaten  by  the  Beat-cat, 
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You  shall  be  choked  to  death  with  your  own  feathers, 
You  shall  be  choked  to  death  with  a  bone  in  youi  throat 
If  you  perch  on  a  creeper  you  shall  be  entangled  by  it, 
If  you  settle  on  a  leaf  you  shall  be  bitten  by  the  '  leaf  snake,' 
Come  you  down  quickly  to  God's  fold  and  King  Solomon's." 

And  an  imprecation  of  similar  import  says — 

"  [If  you  do  not  come  down,  the  Bear-cat  shall  eat  you], 
If  you  perch  on  8  bough,  you  shall  slip  off  it, 
If  you  perch  on  a  creeper,  you  shall  slide  off  it, 
If  you  perch  upon  a  leafless  stump,  the  stump  shall  fidl ; 
If  you  settle  on  the  ground,  the  ground-snake  shall  bite  you. 
If  you  soar  up  to  heaven,  Uie  eagle  shall  swoop  upon  you." 


{b)  Earth 
I.    BUILDING  CEREMONIES  AKD  CHARMS 

The  fii^t  operation  in  building  is  the  selection  of 
the  site.  This  is  determined  by  an  elaborate  code  of 
rules  which  make  the  choice  depend — firstly,  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  with  respect  to  colour,  taste,  and 
smell ;  secondly,  upon  the  formation  of  its  surface ;  and, 
thirdly,  upon  its  aspect : — 

"  The  best  soil,  whether  for  a  house,  vills^,  orchard, 
or  town,  is  a  greenish  yellow,  fragrant-scented,  tart- 
tasting  loam  :  such  a  soil  will  ensure  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver  unto  the  third  generation.' 

"The  best  site,  whether  for  a  house,  village, 
orchard,  or  town,  is  level.* 

"The  best  aspect  (of  the  surface)  is  that  of  land 
which  is  low  upon  the  north  side  and  high  upon  the 
south  side :  such  a  site  will  bring  absolute  peace- 
fulness."  ' 

■   ViJt  App.  xlviL  lace*  MDlhwsidi  tbeie  wilt  be  no  luck 

*  Ibid.  in  the  hoose  and  eveiTthmg  will  go 

s  Ibid.     Note  that  the  boou-dooc  ym>D^—/.S.A.S„  S.B,,  No.   30,  p. 

matt  not  bee  lowaidi  tbe  Mnth  ;  if  it  30^.      Vidt  App.  Iv. 
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When  you  have  found  a  site  complying  writh  more 
or  less  favourable  conditions,  in  accordance  with  the 
code,  you  must  next  clear  the  ground  of  forest  or 
undergrowth,  lay  down  four  sticks  to  form  a  rect- 
angle in  the  centre  thereof,  and  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  lords  of  that  spot  {i.e.  the  presiding  local  deities 
or  spirits).  Now  dig  up  the  soil  (enclosed  by  the  four 
sticks),  and  taking  a  clod  in  your  hand,  call  upon  the 
lords  of  that  spot  as  follows  : — 

"  Ho,  children  of  Mfintri  *  Guru, 
Who  dwell  In  the  Four  Comers  of  the  World, 
I  crave  this  plot  as  a  boon." 

(Here  mention  the  purpose  to  which  you  wish  to  put  it.) 

"  If  it  is  good,  show  me  a  good  omen. 
If  it  is  bad,  show  me  a  bad  omen."  ^ 

Wrap  the  clod  up  in  white  cloth,  and  after  fumi- 
gating it  with  incense,  place  it  at  night  beneath  your 
pillow,  and  when  you  retire  to  rest  repeat  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  above  charm  as  before  and  go  to  sleep. 
If  your  dream  is  good  proceed  with,  if  bad  desist 
from,  your  operations.  Supposing  your  dream  to  be 
"good,"  you  must  (approximately)  clear  the  site  of 
the  main  building  and  peg  out  the  four  comers  with 
dead  sticks ;  then  take  a  dead  branch  and  heap  it 
up  lightly  with  earth  (in  the  centre  of  the  site  ?) ;  set 
fire  to  it,  and  when  the  whole  heap  has  been  reduced 
to  ashes,  sweep  it  all  up  together  and  cover  it  over 
while  you  repeat  the  charm  (which  diifers  but  little 
from  that  given  above).  Next  morning  uncover  it 
early  in  the  morning  and  God  will  show  you  the  good 
and  the  bad. 

1  PeriuptaeomiptloDof  "Bintara,"  chiinu  a  few  paget  ftitber  od). 
or  BataiB,  Gum  {i.e.  SIuTa),  which  U  ■■  Mtniri "  ufiULlljr  meuu  "  nuniitu." 
what  w«  tbonld  here  expect  {viA  the  '    fiJi  App.  xlvU. 
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The  site  being  finally  selected,  you  must  proceed 
to  choose  a  day  for  erecting  the  central  house-post,  by 
consulting  first  the  schedule  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
months,  and  next  the  schedule  of  lucky  and  unlucky 
days  of  the  week.' 

[The  best  time  of  day  for  the  operation  to  take  place 
is  said  to  be  always  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Hence  there  seems  to  be  no  need  to  consult  a  schedule 
to  discover  it,  though  some  magicians  may  do  so.] 

The  propitious  moment  having  been  at  last  ascer- 
tained, the  erection  of  the  centre-post  will  be  proceeded 
with.  First,  the  hole  for  its  reception  must  be  dug 
(the  operation  being  accompanied  by  the  recital  of  a 
charm)  and  the  post  erected,  the  greatest  precautions 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  shadow  of  any  of  the 
workers  from  falling  either  upon  the  post  itself  or  upon 
the  bole  dug  to  receive  it,  sickness  and  trouble  being 
otherwise  sure  to  follow.' 

[The  account  in  the  Appendix,  of  which  the  above 
is  a  Hsumi,  omits  to  describe  the  sacrifice  which  has 
to  be  made  before  the  erection  of  the  centre-post,  which 
has  therefore  been  drawn  from  the  instructions  of  other 
magicians.] 

*'  When  the  hole  has  been  dug  and  before  the  centre- 
post  is  actually  erected,  some  sort  of  sacrifice  or  offer- 
ing has  to  be  made.  First  you  take  a  litUe  brazilwood 
{kayu  sipang),  a  little  ebony-wood  {kayu  arang),  a  little 
assafoettda  (zM£f»),  and  a  little  scrap-iron  {tahi  bhi), 
and  deposit  them  in  the  hole  which  you  have  dug. 
Then  take  a  fowl,'  a  goat,  or  a  buffalo  [according  to 


>  A*  lo  Ivck;  and  tmlocky  limes,  pected  on  tlie  put  of  the  euth^qarit, 

ftChtp.  VI.  pp.  545-550,  t^"!-  "«n  mn  eb  (««  the  "ijTnbol"  <A  a 

*  Cp.  pp.  344-34St  34S1  infra.  fowl)  ta*^  be  raffident  at  ■  lacrifice. 
)  la  a  caie  where  Do  tiooble  it  ex- 
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the  ascertained  or  reputed  malignity  of  the  locally  pre- 
siding earth-demon  {puakayi,  and  cut  its  throat  accord- 
ing to  Muhammadan  custom,  spilling  its  blood  into  the 
hole.  Then  cut  off  its  head  and  feet,  and  deposit  them 
within  the  hole  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  Uie  centre- 
post  to  rest  upon  {buat  lapik  iiang  s'rt).  Put  a  ring 
on  your  little  finger  out  of  compliment  to  the  earth- 
spirit  {akan  tn^mbujok  j^mbalang  iiu),  repeat  the 
charm  *  and  erect  the  post."  * 

Another  form  of  the  above  ceremony  was  described 
to  me  by  a  magician  as  follows : — 

"  Deposit  in  the  hole  a  little  scrap-iron  and  tin-ore, 
a  candle  nut  {bnak  k'ras  or  buah  gorek),  a  broken 
hatchet  head  {b'liong  patah),  and  a  cent  (in  copper). 
Wait  till  everybody  else  has  returned  home,  and, 
standing  close  to  the  hole,  pick  up  three  clods  {k^pal) 
of  earth,  hold  them  {g^nggam)  over  the  incense,  turn 
'  right-about-face '  and  repeat  the  charm.*  Then  take 
the  three  clods  home  (without  once  turning  round  to 
took  behind  you  till  you  reach  home),  place  them  under 
your  sleeping  pillow  and  wait  till  nightfall,  when  you 
may  have  either  a  good  or  a  bad  dream.  If  the  first 
night's  dream  be  bad,  throw  away  one  of  the  clods 
and  dream  again.      If  the  second  night's  dream  be 

'   VuU  App.  1.  substitated  (the   goat,  fowl,   and   c^ 

i  An  dtenudve  method  wu   thus  reptesentlog   Tuither   successive  stages 

deicribed  to  me  by  a  nuipcun  :  Take  in  thedcprecialionortheTite}.     Malays 

a  white  cnp,  GU  it  with  water,  fumigate  on  the  Selangor  coast  more  than  once 

it  with  incense,  and  deposit  it  in  the  told  me  they  had  heard  that  the  Gov«rD- 

liole   dug   to  receive  the  centre-post.  menC  was  ia  the  habit  of  burying  a 

Early  next  morning  take  note  of  it ;  if  human  head  under  the  foundationi  of 

it  is  itillfullof  water,  it  it  agood  sign  ;  any  unusually  lajge  structure  {f^.   ■ 

if  the  water  has  wasted  [stuui),  a  bad  bridge],  and  two  cases  where  a  locaJ 

ooe.     If  live  insects  are  found  in  it,  scare  resulted  from  the  prevalence  of 

it  ii  a  good  sign,  if  dead  ones,  bad.  this  idea  were   recorded   in  the  local 

There  can,   however,   be   little   doubt  press    (the    ifalaji   Siail)    in    1897- 

that  the  original  victim  of  this  saciifiee  For  similar  iraditioni  of  human  sacrifice, 

was  a  haman  victim  (generally  pcrhapa  vide  p.  iii  iit/ra. 

a  slave),  for  whom  the  bo&lo  was  °  Vidt  App.  ItL 
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bad,  repeat  the  procesSj  and  whenever  you  get  a  good 
dream  deposit  the  clod  or  clods  under  the  butt-end 
of  the  centre-post  to  serve  as  a  foundation." 

A  magician  gave  me  this  specimen  of  a  charm 
used  at  this  ceremony  (of  erecting  the  centre-post) : — 

"  Ho,  Raja  Guru,  Maharaja  Guru, 
You  are  the  sons  of  Batara  Guru, 
I  know  the  origin  from  which  jrou  spring. 
From  the  Flashing  of  Lightning's  spurs ; 
I  know  the  origin  from  which  you  spring. 
From  the  Brightening  of  Daybreak. 
Ho,  Spectre  of  the  Earth,  Brains  of  the  Earth,  Demon  of  the 

Earth, 
Retire  ye  hence  to  the  depths  of  the  Ocean, 
To  the  peace  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Betwixt  you  and  me 
Division  was  made  by  Adam." 

Another  rule  of  importance  in  house-building  is 
that  which  regulates  the  length  of  the  threshold,  as 
to  which  the  instructions  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Measure  off  (on  a  piece  of  string)  the  stretch 
(fathom)  of  the  arms  of  her  who  is  to  be  mistress  of 
the  proposed  house.  Fold  this  string  in  three  and 
cut  ofT  one  third.  Take  the  remainder,  fold  it  in  eight 
and  cut  off  seven-eighths.  Take  the  remaining  eighth, 
see  how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  the  length  of 
the  threshold,  and  check  off  the  number  (of  these 
measurements)  against  the  "category"  (bilangan)  of 
the  "  eight  beasts  "  ^  {bhtatang  yang  d'lapan).  This 
category  runs  as  follows : — (i)  The  dragon  («flf«) ;  (2) 
the  dairy-cow  {sap{) ;  (3)  the  lion  {singa) ;  (4)  the  dog 
{tm/ing);  (5)  the  draught-cow  (/^m&u);  (6)  the  ass 
(ialdet) ;  (7)  the  elephant  {gajah),  and  (8)  the  crow 
{gagak),  all  of  which  have  certain  ominous  significa- 

•  Foi  Dtbet  "categoriej"  xiide  p.  SS9i  ''«J^. 
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tions.  If  the  last  measurement  coincides  with  one  of 
the  unlucky  beasts  in  the  cat^ory,  such  as  the  crow 
(which  signifies  the  death  of  the  master  of  the  house), 
the  threshold  is  cut  shorter  to  make  it  fit  in  with  one 
that  is  more  auspicious."* 

The  names  of  the  "eight  beasts,"  coupled  with  the 
events  which  they  are  supposed  to  foreshadow,  are 
often  commemorated  in  rhyming  stanzas. 

Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

I. — The  Dragon  (naga). 

"  A  dragon  of  bulk,  a  monster  dragon. 
Is  this  dragon  that  turns  round  month  by  month.' 
Wherever  you  go  you  will  be  safe  irom  stumbling-blocks, 
And  all  who  meet  you  will  be  your  friends." 

II. — Tht  Dairy-Cow  (sapi). 

"There  is  the  smoke  of  a  fire  in  the  forest, 
Where  Inche  'All  is  burning  lime ; 
They  were  milking  the  young  dairy-cow. 
And  in  the  midst  of  the  milking  it  sprawled  and  fell  down 
dead." 

III. — The  Lion  (singa). 

"  A  lion  of  courage,  a  lion  of  valour, 
Is  the  lion  gambolling  at  the  end  of  the  Point. 
The  luck  of  this  house  will  be  lasting, 
Bringing  you  prosperity  from  year  to  year." 

IV, — The  Dog  (anjing). 

"  The  wild  dog,  the  jackal, 
Barks  at  the  deer  from  night  to  n^ht ; 
Whatever  you  do  will  be  a  stumbling-block ; 
In  this  house  men  will  stab  one  another." 

'  Another  form  of  mcssurement  was  *  This  probibly  refers  to  the  mystic 

from  the  threshold  (of  the  front  dooi)  Drogoii   which   does   duty  (in   Iiblaj 

to   the    end   of  the   honse  ;    but   the  cbann-books)  as  an  "  aspect  compass. " 

method  of  auguiy  in  thii  case  is  not  Vidi   Chap.  VI.   p.    561,  infra,   and 

yet  quite  dear.  App.  cclvii. 
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v.— T^f  Draught-Cow  (\.&m\iM). 

"The  big  cow  from  the  middle  of  the  clearing 
Has  gone  to  the  Deep  Forest  to  calve  thera 
Great  good  tuck  will  be  your  portion, 
Never  will  you  cease  to  be  prosperous." 

VI.— 7^!  Ass  (kaldei). 

"  The  ass  within  the  Fort 
Carries  grass  from  morn  to  eve ; 
Whatever  you  pray  for  will  not  be  granted, 
Though  big  your  capital,  the- half  will  be  lost." 

V\l.—7Tte  Elephant  (gajah). 

"The  big  riding  elephant  of  the  Sultan 
Has  its  tusks  covered  with  amalgam. 
Good  luck  is  your  portion. 
No  harm  or  blemish  wilt  you  suffer." 

Wlll.—llu  Crow  (gs^pik). 

"  A  black  crow  soaring  by  night 
Has  perched  on  the  house  of  the  great  Magic  Prince ; 
Great  indeed  is  the  calamity  which  has  happened : 
Within  the  house  its  master  ties  dead." 

In  close  connection  with  the  ceremonies  for  the 
selection  of  individual  house  sites  are  the  forms  by 
which  the  princes  of  Malay  tradition  selected  sites 
for  the  towns  which  they  founded.  The  following 
extract  will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  of  their 
character : — 

"  One  day  Raja  Marong  Maha  Podisat  went  into 
his  outer  audience  hall,  where  all  his  ministers, 
warriors,  and  officers  were  in  attendance,  and  com- 
manded the  four  Mantris  to  equip  an  expedition 
with  all  the  necessary  officers  and  armed  men,  and 
with  horses  and  elephants,  arms  and  accoutrements. 
The  four  Mantris  did  as  they  were  ordered,  and  when 
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all  was  ready  they  informed  the  Raja.  The  latter 
watted  for  a  lucky  day  and  an  auspicious  moment, 
and  then  desired  his  second  son  to  set  out  The 
Prince  took  leave  after  saluting  his  father  and  mother, 
and  all  the  ministers,  officers,  and  warriors  who  fol- 
lowed him  performed  obeisance  before  the  Raja. 
They  then  set  out  in  search  of  a  place  of  settlement, 
directing  their  course  between  south  and  east,  intend- 
ing to  select  a  place  with  good  soil,  and  there  to  build 
a  town  with  fort,  moat,  palace,  and  balei}  They 
amused  themselves  in  every  forest,  wood,  and  thicket 
through  which  they  passed,  crossing  numbers  of  hills 
and  mountains,  and  stopping  here  and  there  to  hunt 
wild  beasts,  or  to  fish  if  they  happened  to  fall  in  with 
a  pool  or  lake. 

"After  they  had  pursued  their  quest  for  some 
time  they  came  to  the  tributary  of  a  large  river 
which  flowed  down  to  the  sea.  Farther  on  they 
came  to  a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  the  midst  of  which 
were  four  islands.  The  Prince  was  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  islands,  and  straightway 
took  a  silver  arrow  and  fitted  it  to  his  bow  named 
Indra  Sakti,  and  said :  '  O  arrow  of  the  bow  Indra 
Sakti,  fall  thou  on  good  soil  in  this  group  of  islands ; 
wherever  thou  mayest  chance  to  fall,  there  will  I 
make  a  palace  in  which  to  live.'  He  then  drew  his 
bow  and  discharged  the  arrow,  which  flew  upwards 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  with  a  humming 
sound  like  that  made  by  a  beetle  as  it  flies  round  a 
flower,  and  went  out  of  sight.  Presently  it  came  in 
sight  again,  and  fell  upon  one  of  the  islands,  which 
on  that  account  was  called  Pulmt  Indra  Sakti.  On 
that  spot  was  erected  a  town  with  fort,  palace,  and 

*  Audience  ball. 
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baUi,  and  all  the  people  who  were  living  scattered 
about  in  the  vicinity  were  collected  together  and  set 
to  work  on  the  various  buildings."' 

Even  in  the  making  of  roads  through  the 
forest  it  would  appear  that  sacrificial  ceremonies 
are  not  invariably  neglected.  On  one  occasion  I 
came  upon  a  party  of  Malays  in  the  Labu  jungle 
who  were  engaged  in  making  a  bridle-track  for  the 
Selangor  Government.  A  small  bamboo  censer,  on 
which  incense  had  been  burning,  had  been  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  trace ;  and  I  was  informed  that 
the  necessary  rites  (for  exorcising  the  demons  from 
the  trace)  had  just  been  successfully  concluded. 

2.    BEASTS  AND  BEAST  CHARMS 

All  wild  animals,  more  especially  the  larger  and 
more  dangerous  species,  are  credited  in  Malay  folk- 
lore with  human  or  (occasionally)  superhuman  powers. 

In  the  pages  which  now  follow  I  shall  deal  with  the 
folklore  which  refers  to  the  more  important  animals, 
first  pointing  out  their  anthropomorphic  traits,  then 
detailing  some  of  the  more  important  traditions 
about  them,  and  finally,  where  possible,  describing  the 
methods  of  hunting  them. 

Tfu  Elephant 

Of  the  Elephant  we  read : — 
"  The  superstitious  dread  entertJiined  by  Malays 
for  the  larger  animals  is  the  result  of  ideas  regarding 

iy.^.'4.^.,'S'.5.,No.9,  pp.85,86.  lattn)   indiotei    Indo-Chineie   Bud- 

Thii  it   an  extract  from  the  Muong  dhisE  influcDce.     Jt  doe*  not  seem  to 

Mahawasgsa,  the  legendaiy  hUtor;  o(  occur   eUewhere   in   Malay  litenture, 

Kedab,  a  Stale  boideiins  on  Lonei  though  Buddhiim  flonriihed  ia  Sumatra 

Siam.     The  name  Foditat  {Lt.  Bodhi<  in  the  sereDth  centiuy  A.D. 
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them  which  have  been  inherited  from  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Eastern  Asia.  Muhammadanism  has  not 
been  able  to  stamp  out  the  deep-rooted  feelings  which 
prompted  the  savage  to  invest  the  wild  beasts  which 
he  dreaded  with  the  character  of  malignant  deities. 
The  tiger,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros^  were  not  mere 
brutes  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed.  The  immense 
advantages  which  their  strength  and  bulk  gave  them 
over  the  feebly-armed  savage  of  the  most  primitive 
tribes  naturally  suggested  the  possession  of  super- 
natural powers ;  and  propitiation,  not  force,  was  the 
system  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  repel  them.  The 
Malay  addresses  the  tiger  as  Datok  (grandfather),  and 
believes  that  many  tigers  are  inhabited  by  human 
souls.  Though  he  reduces  the  elephant  to  subjection, 
and  uses  him  as  a  beast  of  burden,  it  is  universally 
believed  that  the  observance  of  particular  ceremonies, 
and  the  repetition  of  prescribed  formulas,  are  necessary 
before  wild  elephants  can  be  entrapped  and  tamed. 
Some  of  these  spells  and  charms  {mantra)  are  supposed 
to  have  extraordinary  potency,  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  curious  collection  of  them,  regarding 
which,  it  was  told  me  seriously  by  a  Malay,  that  in 
consequence  of  their  being  read  aloud  in  his  house 
three  times  all  the  hens  stopped  laying !  The  spells 
in  this  collection  are  nearly  all  in  the  Siamese  language, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  Malays 
owe  most  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  taming  and 
driving  elephants  to  the  Siamese.  Those,  however, 
who  had  no  idea  of  making  use  of  the  elephant,  but 

I  Of  the  rtiinoceroi  not  many  super-  "  fiery  "  rhinoceros  {padak  afi\  which 

stitions  arc  yet  known.    The  ihinoceros  is   excessively  dangerous   if  attacked, 

horn,  howevcE  (called   cAu£i),   is  be-  This  hitter  is  profaablj  a  mere  foble, 

liered  to  be  a  powerliil  aphrodisiac,  and  vtdt  Cliff. ,   In   Court  and  JHoMfioMff, 

there  i*  supposed  to  be   a  species  of  p.  33. 
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who  feared  him  as  an  enemy,  were  doubtless  the  first 
to  devise  the  idea  of  influencing  him  by  invocations. 
This  idea  is  inherited,  both  by  Malays  and  Siamese, 
from  common  ancestry."  ^ 

To  the  above  evidence  (which  was  collected  by 
Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  no  doubt  mainly  in  Perak)  I  would 
add  that  at  Labu,  in  Selangor,  I  heard  on  more  than 
one  occasion  a  story  in  which  the  elephant-folk  were 
described  as  possessing,  on  the  borders  of  Siara,  a  city 
of  their  own,  where  they  live  in  houses  like  human 
beings,  and  wear  their  natural  human  shape.  This 
story,  which  was  first  told  me  by  Ungku  Said  KSchil 
of  Jfilfibu,  was  taken  down  by  me  at  the  time,  and  ran 
as  follows ; — 

"  A  Malay  named  Laboh  went  out  one  day  to  his 
rice-field  and  found  that  elephants  had  been  destroying 
his  rice. 

"  He  therefore  planted  caltrops  of  a  cubit  and  a 
half  in  length  in  the  tracks  of  the  offenders.  That 
night  an  elephant  was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  one  of 
the  caltrops,  and  went  ofi"  bellowing  with  pain. 

"  Day  broke  and  Laboh  set  ofi"  on  the  track  of  the 
wounded  elephant,  but  lost  his  way,  and  after  three 
days  and  nights  journeying,  found  himself  on  the 
borders  of  a  new  and  strange  country.  Presently  he 
encountered  an  old  man,  to  whom  he  remarked  '  Hullo, 
grandfather,  your  country  is  extraordinarily  quiet ! ' 
The  old  man  replied,  '  Yes,  for  all  noise  is  forbidden, 
because  the  king's  daughter  is  ill.'  'What  is  the 
matter  with  her  ? '  asked  Si  Laboh.  The  old  man 
replied  that  she  had  trodden  upon  a  caltrop.  Si  Laboh 
then  asked,  '  May  I  see  tf  I  can  do  anything  to  help 
her?' 

^  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  7,  pp.  a3,  24. 
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"  The  old  man  then  went  and  reported  the  matter 
to  the  king,  who  ordered  Si  Laboh  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence. 

"  [Now  the  country  which  Si  Laboh  had  reached 
was  a  tine  open  country  on  the  borders  of  Siam.  It 
is  called  '  Pak  Hgnang,'  and  its  only  inhabitants  are 
the  elephant-people  who  live  there  in  human  guise. 
And  whoever  trespasses  over  the  boundaries  of  that 
country  turns  into  an  elephant.] 

"Then  Si  Laboh  saw  that  the  kill's  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Princess  Rimbut,  was  suffering  from 
one  of  the  caltrops  which  he  himself  had  planted. 
He  therefore  extracted  it  from  her  foot,  so  that  she 
recovered,  and  the  king,  in  order  to  reward  Si  Laboh, 
gave  him  the  Princess  in  marriage, 

"  Now  when  they  had  been  married  a  long  time, 
and  had  got  two  children,  Si  Laboh  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  wife  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  his 
own  country.  To  this  the  Princess  replied  '  Yes  ;  but 
if  I  go  you  must  promise  never  to  add  to  the  dish  any 
young  tree-shoots  at  meal-time.' ' 

"  On  this  they  started,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  journey  they  halted  and  sat  down  to  eat  But 
Si  Laboh  had  forgotten  the  injunctions  of  his  wife,  and 
put  young  tree-shoots  into  the  dish  with  his  rice.  Then 
his  wife  protested  and  said,  '  Did  I  not  tell  you  not  to 
pat  young  tree-shoots  into  your  food  ? '  But  Si  Laboh 
was  obstinate,  and  merely  replied, '  What  do  I  care  ? ' 
so  that  his  wife  was  turned  back  into  an  elephant  and  ran 
off  into  the  jungle.  Then  Si  Laboh  wept  and  followed 
her,  but  she  refused  to  return  as  she  had  now  become 
an  elephant.     Yet  he  followed  her  for  a  whole  day,  but 

'  Young  ihoots  of  bamboo  ue  eaten  bf  MaU;*  with  cuny. 
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she  would  not  return  to  him,  and  he  then  returned 
homewards  with  his  children. 

"This  is  all  that  is  known  about  the  origin  of 
elephants  who  are  human  beings." 

A  Malay  charm  which  was  given  me  (at  Labu)  to 
serve  as  a  protection  against  elephants  {p^ndindiiig 
gajaft)  gives  the  actual  name  of  the  Elephant  King — 

"  O  Grandfather  Moyang  Kaban, 
Destroy  not  your  own  grandchildren." 

Ghost  elephants  {^Jah  kramat)  are  not  uncommon. 
They  ax^  popularly  believed  to  be  harmless,  but  in- 
vulnerable, and  are  generally  supposed  to  exhibit  some 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  their  sanctity,  such  as  a 
stunted  tusk  or  a  shrunken  foot  They  are  the  tutelary 
genii  of  certain  localities,  and  when  they  are  killed 
the  good  fortune  of  the  neighbourhood  is  supposed  to 
depart  too.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  one  of  these 
ghost  elephants  was  shot  at  Klang  a  year  or  two  ago, 
it  did  not  succumb  until  some  fifty  or  sixty  ritle-bullets 
had  been  poured  into  it,  and  its  death  was  followed  by 
a  fall  in  the  local  value  of  coffee  and  coffee  land,  from 
which  the  district  took  long  to  recover.^ 

A  ghost  elephant  is  very  often  thought  to  be  the 
guardian  spirit  of  some  particular  shrine — an  idea  that 
is  common  throughout  the  Peninsula. 

Other  general  ideas  about  the  elephant  are  as 
follows : — 

"Elephants  are  said  to  be  very  frightened  if  they 
see  a  tree  stump  that  has  been  felled  at  a  great  height 


I  The  skull  of  this  elephant,  riddled  one  stonted  (luk.     The  present  St&te 

with  bnltett,  was  sent  to  the  Govern-  nigeoD  (Dr.  A.   E.   O.   Traven)  cu) 

ment  Mueum  at  Kuala  I^mpor,  in  speik  to  the  &ct«. 
Selaugor.   It  had,  so  &r  is  I  remember. 
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from  the  ground,  as  some  trees  which  have  high  spread- 
ing buttresses  are  cut,  because  they  think  that  giants 
must  have  felled  it,  and  as  ordinary-sized  men  are  more 
than  a  match  for  them  they  are  in  great  dread  of  being 
caught  by  creatures  many  times  more  powerful  than 
their  masters.  Some  of  the  larger  insects  of  the  grass- 
hopper kind  are  supposed  to  be  objects  of  terror  to 
elephants,  while  the  particularly  harmless  little  pan- 
golin {Mants  pentadactyla)  is  thought  to  be  able  to  kill 
one  of  these  huge  beasts  by  biting  its  foot.  The 
pangolin,  by  the  bye,  is  quite  toothless.  Another 
method  in  which  the  pangolin  attacks  and  kills 
elephants  is  by  coiling  itself  tightly  around  the  end  of 
the  elephant's  trunk,  and  so  suffocating  it.  This  idea 
is  also  believed  in  by  the  Singhalese,  according  to  Mr, 
W.  T.  Hornaday's  Two  Years  in  the  Jungle'' ^ 

The  foregoing  passage  refers  to  Perak,  but  similar 
ideas  are  common  in  Selangor,  and  they  occur  no  doubt, 
with  local  variations,  in  every  one  of  the  Malay  States. 
Selangor  Malays  tell  of  the  scaring  of  elephants  by  the 
process  of  drawing  the  slender  stem  of  the  bamboo 
down  to  the  ground  and  cutting  off  the  top  of  it,  when 
it  springs  back  to  its  place. 

The  story  of  the  "  pangolin "  is  also  told  in 
Selangor  with  additional  details.  Thus  it  is  said  that 
the  "Jawi-jawi"  tree  (a  kind  of  banyan)  is  always 
avoided  by  elephants  because  it  was  once  licked  by  the 
armadillo.  The  latter,  after  licking  it,  went  his  way, 
and  "the  elephant  coming  up  was  greatly  taken  aback 
by  the  offensive  odour,  and  swore  that  he  would  never 
go  near  the  tree  again.  He  kept  his  oath,  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  his  descendants,  so  that 
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to  this  day  the  '  Jawi-jawi '  is  the  one  tree  in  the  forest 
which  the  elephant  is  afraid  to  approach."^ 

The  following  directions  for  hunting  the  elephant 
were  given  me  by  LfibaJ  Jamal,  a  famous  elephant 
hunter  of  Lingging,  near  the  Sungei  Ujong  border : — 

"  When  you  first  meet  with  the  spoor  of  elephant 
or  rhinoceros,  observe  whether  the  foot-hole  contains 
any  dead  wood,  (then)  take  the  twig  of  dead  wood,  to- 
gether with  a  ball  of  earth  as  big  as  a  maize-cob  taken 
from  the  same  foot-hole  (if  there  is  only  one  of  you, 
one  ball  will  do,  if  there  are  three  of  you,  three  balls 
will  be  wanted,  if  seven,  seven  balls,  but  not  more). 
Then  roll  up  your  ball  of  earth  and  the  twig  tc^ether 
in  a  tree-leaf,  breathe  upon  it,  and  recite  the  charm  (for 
blinding  the  elephant's  eyes),  the  purport  of  which  is 
that  if  the  quarry  sees,  its  eyesight  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  if  it  looks,  its  eyesight  shall  be  dimmed,  by  the 
help  of  God,  the  prophet,  and  the  medicine-man,  who 
taught  the  charm. 

"  Now  slip  your  ball  of  earth  into  your  waistband 
just  over  the  navel,  and  destroy  the  scent  of  your  body 
and  your  gun.  To  do  this,  take  a  bunch  of  certain 
leaves '  {daun  sa-chSrek),  together  with  stem-leaves  of 
the  betel- vine  (k^rapak  sirih),  leaves  of  the  wild  camphor 
(chapa),  and  leaves  of  the  club-gourd  {labu  ayer  putek), 
break  their  midribs  with  your  left  hand,  shut  your  eyes, 
and  say  '  As  these  tree  leaves  smell,  so  may  my  body 
(and  gun)  be  scented.' 

"  When  the  anima!  is  dead,  beat  it  with  an  end  of 
black  cloth,  repeating  the  charm  for  driving  away  the 

>  Stl.  /aim.  vol.  i.  No.  6,  p.  83,  by  the  medidne-nmn  for  his  leaf-brush, 

where  thij  nole  is   given.      Probably  i.e.  \ea.Yts  oi  iht  pulul-pulul,  silaguri, 

" aimadillo "  is   a  mistake  for   "pan-  gatidarusa,  and  the  red  diacaena  (/A»- 

I^IiD."  J«ang  merah). 

'  These  leaves  aie  such  as  are  used 
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•mischief  {Badt)  from  the  carcase,  which  charm  runs 
as  follows : — 

"  Badiyu,  Mother  of  Mischief,  Badi  Panji,  Blind  Mother, 
I  know  the  origin  from  which  you  sprang,^ 

Three  drops  of  Adam's  blood  were  the  origin  from  which  you  sprang. 
Mischief  of  Eanh,  return  to  Earth, 
Mischief  of  Ant-heap,  return  to  Ant-heap, 
Mischief  of  Elephant,  return  to  Elephant,' 
Mischief  of  Wood,  return  to  Wood, 
Mischief  of  Water,  return  to  Water, 
Mischief  of  Stone,  return  to  Stone 
And  injure  not  my  person. 
By  the  virtue  of  my  Teacher, 
You  may  not  injure  the  children  of  the  race  of  Man." 

The  perquisites  of  the  Pawang  (magician)  are  to  be 
"  a  little  black  cloth  and  a  little  white  cloth,"  and  the 
only  special  taboo  mentioned  by  LSbai  Jamal  was  "  on 
no  account  to  let  the  naked  skin  rub  ^^inst  the  skin 
of  the  slain  animal." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  elephants,  I  may  add 
that  Raja  Ja'far  (of  Beranang  in  Selangor)  told  me 
that  Lebai  Jamal,  when  charged  by  an  elephant  or 
rhinoceros,  would  draw  upon  the  ground  with  his  finger 
a  line  which  the  infuriated  animal  was  never  able  to 
cross.  This  line,  he  said,  was  called  the  Baris  Lak- 
samana,  or  the  "Admiral's  Line,"  and  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  draw,  it  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  great 
acquisition. 


<  "The   Malays  believe    that    the  person's    ancestry    implied     commoD 

power  to  inform  a  spirit,  a  wild  beast,  tribal  origin.     For  the  ezpUnation  of 

or  any  natural  object,  such  as  iron  rmt,  "  Badi,"  viiU  Chap.  IV.  p.  94,  safra, 
of  the  BODice  from  which  it  onginatei  and  Chap.  VI.  p.  437,  ii^ni. 
(Usui  asal  lia-Jadi-aH-Hytt),  lenders  it  *  ■■  Rhiooceioa"  diould  be  tab- 
powerless."  H.  Clifford  in  No.  3  of  stituted  for  "elephant"  fainin,  if  it 
the  Publications  of  the  R.A.S.,  S.B.,  was  the  object  of  the  hunter's  puisnit 
Hikayai  Raja  Budiman,  pt.  ii.  p.  8.  This  particular  line  should  probably 
This  belief  is  found  among  all  tribes  come  at  the  end  of  the  chaim  instead 
of  Malays  in  the  Peninsula.  Possibly  of  the  middle. 
the  idea  was  that  knowledge  of  another 
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The  Tiger 


"The  Tiger  is  sometimes  believed  to  be  a  man 
or  demon  in  the  form  of  a  wild  beast,  and  to  the 
numerous  aboriginal  superstitions  which  attach  to  this 
dreaded  animal  Muhammadanism  has  added  the  notion 
which  connects  the  Tiger  with  the  Khalif  Ali.  One 
of  AH's  titles  throughout  the  Moslem  world  is  '  the 
Victorious  Lion  of  the  Lord,'  and  in  Asiatic  countries, 
where  the  lion  is  unknown,  the  tiger  generally  takes 
the  place  of  the  '  king  of  beasts.' " ' 

But  the  anthropomorphic  ideas  of  the  Malays 
about  the  Tiger  go  yet  farther  than  this.  Far  away  in 
the  jungle  (as  I  have  several  times  been  told  in  Selan- 
gor)  the  tiger-folk  (no  less  than  the  elephants)  have  a 
town  of  their  own,  where  they  live  in  houses,  and  act 
in  every  respect  like  human  beings.  In  the  town  re- 
ferred to  their  house-posts  are  made  of  the  heart  of 
the  Tree-nettle  [fras  platang),  and  their  roofs  thatched 
with  human  hair — one  informant  added  that  men's 
bones  were  their  only  rafters,  and  men's  skins  their 
house  walls — and  there  they  live  quietly  enough  until 
one  of  their  periodical  attacks  of  fierceness  {mtng- 
ganas)  comes  on  and  causes  them  to  break  bounds 
and  range  the  forest  for  their  chosen  prey. 

There  are  several  of  these  tiger-villages  or  "en- 
closures" in  the  Peninsula,  the  chief  of  them  being 
Gunong  Ledang  (the  Mount  Ophir  of  Malacca),  just 
as  Pasummah  is  the  chief  of  such  localities  in 
Sumatra.'  So  too,  from  Perak,  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell 
writes  in  1881  : — 
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"A  mischievous  tiger  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
broken  loose  from  its  pen  or  fold  {pickah  kandang). 
This  is  in  allusion  to  an  extraordinary  belief  that,  in 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  there  are  regular  enclosures 
where  tigers  possessed  by  human  souls  live  in  associa- 
tion. During  the  day  they  roam  where  they  please, 
but  return  to  the  kandang  at  night." ' 

Various  fables  ascribe  to  the  tiger  a  human 
origin.  One  of  these,  taken  down  by  me  word 
for  word  from  a  Selangor  Malay,  Is  intended  to 
account  for  the  tiger's  stripes.  The  gist  of  it  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  An  old  man  picked  up  a  boy  in  the  jungle  with  a 
white  skin,  green  eyes,  and  very  long  nails.  Taking 
the  boy  home  his  rescuer  named  him  Muhammad  Yatim 
{{..€. '  Muhammad  the  fatherless '),  and  when  he  grew  up 
sent  him  to  school,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
cruelty  to  his  schoolfellows,  and  was  therefore  soundly 
beaten  by  his  master  ('Toh  Saih  Panjang  Janggut,  i.e. 
'Toh  Saih  Long-beard),  who  used  a  stick  made  of  a 


*  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  l.c. 

"The]'(tbcSumatiaDMilays)Beemto 
think,  indeed,  th&t  tigers  in  general  ue 
actaated  with  th«  spirits  of  departed 
men,  and  no  consideration  will  prevail 
on  *  coontryman  to  catch  oi  to  wotmd 
one,  but  in  Belf-defence,  or  immcdiatet; 
after  the  act  of  destroying  a.  (riend  or 
relation.  Thej  speak  of  them  with  a 
d(f;iee  of  awe,  and  hemtate  to  call  them 
by  their  common  name  {rimau  or  ma- 
^hang),  tciming  them  respectfully  tattoa 
<the  wild  animals),  or  even  lumi 
(anc«tton),  as  really  believing  them 
tuch,  or  t^  way  of  soothing  or  coaxing 
them,  as  our  ignoraoE  country  folk  call 
the  fairies  'the  good  people.'"  [Daio' 
Anion,  "elder  of  the  jungle,"  il  the 
common  title  of  the  tiger  in  Selangor. 
Various  nicknames,  however,  are  given, 
e,g.  Si  Pudtng,  "  he  of  the  hairy  &ce  " 


(CUE,  /n  Court  and  Xamptmg,  p.  20I], 
'flji^a«o'a«,"fathershBgjy-'»<»i"etc,] 
"When  an  European  procures  traps  to 
be  set .  .  .  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  known  to  go  at 
night  to  the  place  and  practise  some 
forms  in  order  to  persuade  the  animal, 
when  caught,  or  when  he  shall  perceive 
the  liait,  that  it  was  not  laid  by  them 
or  with  their  consent,  Thty  iaik  ef  a 
pkict  in  t/u  ceunity  wh4rt  the  tigiri 
Aavt  a  cmiri,  and  maintain  a  rtgitlar 
fernt  o/geoemmeni,  in  Iganu,  tkt  tuaait 
ef  vihiih  are  ikatcktd  vritk  mmun's 
ii<u>."— Marsden,  I.c.  (The  italics  are 
mine.)  It  is  curious  that  the  Faiiy 
Princess'  hall  on  Gnnang  Ledaog  is 
similarly  described  in  the  S^mJt 
Malaya  {Malay  Annais,  p.  379)  as 
being  of  bone  and  thatched  with  hair. 
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kind  of  wood  called  ios '  to  effect  the  chastisement. 
At  the  first  cut  the  boy  leapt  as  far  as  the  doorway ; 
at  the  second  he  leapt  to  the  ground,  at  the  third  he 
bounded  into  the  grass,  at  the  fourth  he  uttered  a 
growl,  and  at  the  fifth  his  tail  fell  down  behind  him 
and  he  went  upon  all  fours,  whereat  his  master  (impro- 
vising a  name  to  curse  him  by),  exclaimed,  '  This  is  of 
a  truth  God's  tiger !  {Harimau  Allah).  Go  you,'  he 
added,  addressing  the  tiger,  'to  the  place  where  you 
will  catch  your  prey— the  borderland  between  the 
primeval  forest  and  the  secondary  forest-growth,  and 
that  between  the  secondary  forest-growth  and  the  plain 
— catch  there  whomsoever  you  will,  but  see  that  you 
catch  only  the  headless.  Alter  no  jot  of  what  I  say, 
or  you  shall  be  consumed  by  the  Iron  of  the  Regalia, 
and  crushed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  thirty  divisions  of 
the  Koran.' "  Hence  the  tiger  is  to  this  day  compelled 
to  "ask  for"  his  prey,  and  uses  divination  {b^rt^nung), 
as  all  men  know,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
his  petition  has  yet  been  granted. 

Hence,  too,  he  carries  on  his  hide  to  this  very  day 
the  mark  of  the  stripes  with  which  he  was  beaten  at 
school. 

The  method  of  divination  said  to  be  practised  by 
the  tiger  is  as  follows :  The  tiger  lies  down  and  gazes 
{b^rt^nung)  at  leaves  which  he  takes  between  his  paws, 
and  whenever  he  sees  the  outline  of  a  leaf  take  the 


1  Also    called   'im.      The   tiger   ii  ui  adequate  piotectioo  agiiiut  any  tiger. 

stiU  Buppoied  to  be  mortally  afraid  of  I  do  not  know  what  speciei  of  tree  it 

lei  or  'tai  wood.     In  iuA,  I  was  more  belongs  to,  but  a  gone  stick  (which  I 

than  once  told  of  a  trapped  tiger  who  had  bought  lome  jrean  befoie  in  Ire- 

aa  being   shown  a  piece  of  ^iat  wood  land)  was  taken  to  be  a  piece  of  Ios 

•'  became  quite  silent,"  though  it  had  wood,  snd  was  b^ged  from  me  bf  a 

previously    been     savagely    growling,  local  Malay  headman,  who  cut  it  up 

uid  shrank  into  a  cotner  of  the  trap.  into  inches  foi  disliibution  among  bis 

A  single  inch  of  this  wood  ii  thought  following. 
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shape  of  one  of  his  intended  victims,  without  the  head, 
he  knows  it  to  be  the  sign  that  that  victim  has  been 
"  granted  "  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  very  terms 
of  his  master's  curse. 

I  once  asked  (at  Labu)  how  it  was  known  that  the 
tiger  used  divination,  and  was  told  this  story  of  a  man 
who  had  seen  it; — 

"A  certain  Malay  had  been  working,  together 
with  his  newly-married  wife,  in  the  rice-fields  at  Labu, 
and  on  his  stepping  aside  at  noon  into  the  cool  of  the 
forest,  he  saw  a  tiger  lying  down  among  the  under- 
wood apparently  gazing  at  something  between  its  paws. 
By  creeping  stealthily  nearer  he  was  able  at  length  to 
discern  the  object  at  which  the  tiger  was  gazing,  and  it 
proved  to  be,  to  his  intense  horror,  a  leaf  which  pre- 
sented the  lineaments  of  his  wife,  lacking  only  the  head. 
Hurrying  back  to  the  rice-field  he  at  once  warned  the 
neighbours  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  implored  them  to 
set  his  wife  in  their  midst  and  escort  her  homeward. 
To  this  they  consented,  but  yet,  in  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, the  tiger  broke  through  the  midst  of  them  and 
killed  the  woman  before  it  could  be  driven  off.  The 
bereaved  husband  thereupon  requested  them  to  leave 
him  alone  with  the  body  and  depart,  and  when  they  had 
done  so,  he  took  the  body  in  his  arms,  and  so  lay  down 
embracing  it,  with  a  dagger  in  either  hand.  Before 
sunset  the  tiger  returned  to  its  kill,  and  leapt  upon  the 
corpse,  whereupon  the  husband  stabbed  it  to  the 
heart,  so  that  the  points  of  the  daggers  met,  and  killed 
it  on  the  spot." 

The  power  of  becoming  a  man-  or  were-tiger  (as  it 
has  sometimes  been  called),  is  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  one  tribe  of  Sumatrans,  the  Korinchi  Malays,  many 
of  whom  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Malay  Native  States. 
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This  belief  is  very  strongly  held,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  asked  some  Malays  at  Jugra  how  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  man  really  became  a  tiger,  they  told 
me  the  case  of  a  man  some  of  whose  teeth  were  plated 
with  gold,  and  who  had  been  accidentally  killed  in  the 
tiger  stage,  when  the  same  gold  plating  was  discovered 
in  the  tiger's  mouth.' 

Of  the  strength  of  the  Malay  belief  in  were-tigers 
Mr.  Clifford  writes : — 

"  The  existence  of  the  Malayan  Loup  Garou  to  the 
native  mind  is  a  fact,  and  not  a  mere  belief.  The 
Malay  y^ffcTic^  that  it  is  true.  Evidence,  if  it  be  needed, 
may  be  had  in  plenty ;  the  evidence,  too,  of  sober- 
minded  men,  whose  words  in  a  Court  of  Justice  would 
bring  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  most  obstinate 
jurymen,  and  be  more  than  sufficient  to  hang  the  most 
innocent  of  prisoners.  The  Malays  know  well  how 
Haji  'Abdallah,  the  native  of  the  little  state  of  Korinchi 
In  Sumatra,  was  caught  naked  in  a  tiger  trap,  and 
thereafter  purchased  his  liberty  at  the  price  of  the 
buffaloes  he  had  slain  while  he  marauded  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  beast  They  know  of  the  countless  Korinchi 
men  who  have  vomited  feathers,  after  feasting  upon 
fowls,  when  for  the  nonce  they  had  assumed  the  forms 
of  tigers ;  and  of  those  other  men  of  the  same  race  who 
have  left  their  garments  and  their  trading  packs  in 
thickets  whence  presently  a  tiger  has  emerged.  All 
these  things  the  Malays  know  have  happened,  and  are 

I  It  appean  tb«t  in  Java  there  are  only  cover  bis  great  Coo,  but  which  he 

tappo*ed    not   miy  to    be  men  who  is   able   gradoallj  to   itretch   until   it 

can  themselves  become  tigen  at  will,  coven  his  whole  peison.    This  sareng 

bat  men  who  can  turn  other  people  letembles  the  hide  of  a  Bengal  tiger 

into   tigers   at   well.      This    is   done  (being  yellow  with  black  stripes),  and 

by   means    of    a    ipedei    of   lympa-  the  weaibg  of  it  in  coDJunctioQ  with 

thetic  magic,  the  medidne-man  draw-  the  necessary  charms  will  turn  the  re- 

ing   on    a    sarong    (Malay    skirt)    of  quired  peison  into  a  tiger. 
narveUouB  elaitidty,  which  at  first  will 
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happening  to-day,  in  the  land  in  which  they  live,  and 
with  these  plain  evidences  before  their  eyes,  the  empty 
assurances  of  the  enlightened  European  that  Were- 
Tigers  do  not,  and  never  did  exist,  excite  derision  not 
unmingled  with  contempt."' 

Writing  on  the  same  theme,  Sir  Frank  Swettenham 
says : — 

"  Another  article  of  almost  universal  belief  is  that 
the  people  of  a  small  State  in  Sumatra  called  Korinchi 
have  the  power  of  assuming  at  will  the  form  of  a  tiger, 
and  in  that  disguise  they  wreak  vengeance  on  those 
they  wish  to  injure.  Not  every  Korinchi  man  can  do 
this,  but  still  the  gift  of  this  strange  power  of  meta- 
morphosis is  pretty  well  confined  to  the  people  of  the 
small  Sumatran  State.  At  night  when  respectable 
members  of  society  should  be  in  bed,  the  Korinchi 
man  slips  down  from  his  hut,  and,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  tiger,  goes  about  '  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.' 

"  I  have  heard  of  four  Korinchi  men  arriving  in  a 
district  of  Perak,  and  that  night  a  number  of  fowls 
were  taken  by  a  tiger.  The  strangers  left  and  went 
farther  up  country,  and  shortly  after  only  three  of  them 
returned  and  stated  that  a  tiger  had  just  been  killed, 
and  they  begged  the  local  headman  to  bury  it 

"  On  another  occasion  some  Korinchi  men  appeared 
and  sought  hospitality  in  a  Malay  house,  and  there  also 
the  fowls  disappeared  in  the  night,  and  there  were  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  visit  of  a  tiger,  but  the  next 
day  one  of  the  visitors  fell  sick,  and  shortly  after 
vomited  chicken-feathers. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Korinchi  people 
strenuously  deny  the  tendencies  and  the  power  ascribed 
to  them,  but  aver  that  they  properly  belong  to  the 

t  Cliflbid,  In  Court  ami  Kampeng,  pp.  6j,  66. 
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inhabitants  of  a  district  called  ChenSku  in  the  interior 
of  the  Korinchi  country.  Even  there,  however,  it  is 
only  those  who  Jire  practised  in  the  el^mu  sthir,  the 
occult  arts,  who  are  thus  capable  of  transforming  them- 
selves into  tigers,  and  the  Korinchi  people  profess 
themselves  afraid  to  enter  the  ChenSku  district"* 

There  are  many  stories  about  ghost  tigers  {rimau 
Jkrama^),  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  one 
foot  a  little  smaller  than  the  others  {&iJkt  tengkis). 
During  my  stay  in  the  Langat  district  I  was  shown 
on  more  than  one  occasion  the  spoor  of  a  ghost  tiger. 
This  happened  once  near  Sepang  village,  on  a  wet 
and  clayey  bridle-track,  where  the  unnatural  smfill- 
ness  of  one  of  the  feet  was  very  conspicuous.  Such 
tigers  are  considered  invulnerable,  but  harmless  to 
man,  and  are  looked  upon  generally  as  the  guardian 
spirits  of  some  sacred  spot.  One  of  these  sacred 
spots  was  the  shrine  (kramat)  of  'Toh  Kamarong, 
about  two  miles  north  of  Sepang  village.  This 
shrine,  it  was  alleged,  was  guarded  by  a  white  ghost 
elephant  and  ghost  tiger,  who  ranged  the  country 
round  but  never  harmed  anybody.  One  day,  how- 
ever, a  Chinaman  from  the  neighbouring  pepper 
plantations  offered  at  this  shrine  a  piece  of  pork, 
which,  however  acceptable  it  might  have  been  to  a 
Chinese  saint,  so  incensed  the  orthodox  guardians  of 
this  Muhammadan  shrine  that  one  of  them  (the  ghost 
tiger)  fell  upon  the  Chinaman  and  slew  him  before 
he  could  return  to  his  house. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  these  ghost  tigers, 
however,  were  the  guardians  of  the  shrine  at  the  foot 
of  Jugra  Hill,  which  were  formerly  the  pets  of  the 
Princess  of  Malacca  (Tuan   PQtri  Gunong  Ledang). 

1  MaV^  Sketches,  pp.  aoo,  201. 
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Local  report  says  that  this  princess  left  her  country 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  and  established 
herself  on  Jugra  Hill,  a  solitary  hill  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Selangor  coast,  which  is  marked  on 
old  charts  as  the  "  False  Parcelar  "  hill. 

The  legend  which  connects  the  name  of  this 
princess  with  Jugra  Hill  was  thus  told^  by  Mr,  G.  C. 
Bellamy  (formerly  of  the  Selangor  Civil  Service). 

"  Bukit  Jugra  (Jugra  Hill)  in  its  isolated  position, 
and  conspicuous  as  it  is  from  the  sea,  could  scarcely 
escape  being  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  uneducated 
Malay  mind.  The  jungle  which  clothes  its  summit 
and  sides  is  supposed  to  be  full  of  hanius  (demons 
or  ghosts),  and  often  when  talking  to  Malays  in  my 
bungalow  in  the  evening  have  our  discussions  been 
interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  lavgswayer  (a 
female  birth-demon)  in  the  neighbouring  jungle,  or 
the  mutterings  of  the  bajang  (a  familiar  spirit)  as 
he  sat  on  the  roof-tree.  But  the  '  Putri '  (Princess) 
of  Gunong  Ledang  holds  the  premier  position  amongst 
the  fabulous  denizens  of  the  jungle  on  the  hill,  and  it 
is  strange  that  places  so  far  apart  as  Mount  Ophir 
and  Bukit  Jugra  should  be  associated  with  one 
another  in  traditionary  lore.  The  story  runs  that 
this  estimable  lady,  having  disposed  of  her  husband 
by  pricking  him  to  death  with  needles,^  decided 
thenceforth  to  live  free  from  the  restrictions  of 
married  life.  She  was  thus  able  to  visit  distant 
lands,  taking  with  her  a  cat*  of  fabulous  dimensions 
as  her  sole  attendant.  This  cat  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  amiable  and  accommodating  creature, 
for  on  arriving  at  Jugra  he  carried  the  Princess  on 

'  Ot  raw  <M.%,  vidt  Htfra. 
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his  back  to  the  top  oi  the  hill.  Here  the  lady  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  during  her  stay  constructed 
a  bathing-place  for  herself.  Even  to  this  day  she 
pays  periodical  visits  to  Jugra  Hill,  and  although  she 
herself  is  invisible  to  mortal  eye,  her  faithful  attendant, 
in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  tiger,  is  often  to  be  met 
with  as  he  prowls  about  the  place  at  nighL  He  has 
never  been  known  to  injure  any  one,  and  is  reverently 
spoken  of  as  a  rimau  kramat  (ghost  tiger)." 

To  the  above  story  Mr.  C.  H.  A.  Turney  (then 
Senior  District  Officer  and  stationed  at  Jugra)  added 
the  following : — 

"The  Princess  and  the  stories  about  her  and  the 
tiger  are  well  known,  and  the  latter  are  related  from 
mother  to  daughter  in  LangaL 

"There  are,  however,  they  say,  one  or  two 
omissions;  instead  of  one  tiger  there  were  two,  the 
real  karimau  kramat  and  an  ambitious  young  tiger 
who  would  also  follow  the  Princess  in  her  round  of 
visits.  This  brute  came  to  an  untimely  and  igno- 
minious end  (as  he  deserved  to)  at  the  hands  of  one 
Innes,  who  was  disturbed  whilst  reading  a  newspaper, 
and  this  can  be  verified  by  Captain  Syers. 

"The  other  tiger  jc^ged  along  gaily  with  his 
phantom  mistress,  and  made  night  hideous  with  his 
bowlings  and  prowlings  all  about  the  Jugra  Hill. 
He  was  really  kramat,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
shot  at  by  several  Malays,  and  the  present  Sergeani- 
Major  Allie,  now  stationed  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  can 
vouch  for  this."' 

'  Sel.JoHm.  vol.  J.  No.  8,  p.  115,  (ghost  tieen)  reminds  me  of  the  excite- 
Later  Mi.  Tnniey,  writing  under  meni  there  was  in  the  town  because  a 
the  K0m  dt  flume  of  a  well-known  clever  lady,  called  Miss  Bird,  was 
Chinese  servant,  added  the  follow-  coming  and  wnuld  write  about  the 
ing: —  place  und  people. 

"  Talking  of  the   harimau  tramal  ' '  My  mitster  had  obtained  intiniBtion 
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I  myself  collected  at  the  time  the  following  extra 
details : — 

"  The  local  version  of  the  legend' about  the  kramat 
at  the  foot  of  Jugra  Hill  runs  somewhat  as  follows ; — 
Once  upon  a  time  one  Nakhoda  Ragam  was  travelling 
with  his  wife  (who  is  apparently  to  be  identified  with 
the  Princess  of  Malacca,  Tuan  Putri  Gunong  Ledang) 
in  a  boat  {san^an),  when  the  latter  pricked  him  to 
death  with  a  needle  {maii  di-ckuckok  jorum).  His 
blood  flooded  the  boat  {darak-nya  hanyut  dalam  sam- 
pan), and  presently  the  woman  in  the  boat  was  hailed 
by  a  vessel  sailing  past  her.  '  What  have  you  got  in 
that  boat?'  said  the  master  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
Princess  replied:  'It  is  only  spinach -juice'  {kuah 
bayam).  She  was  therefore  allowed  to  proceed,  and 
landed  at  the  foot  of  Jugra  Hill,  where  she  buried 
all  that  yet  remained  of  her  husband,  which  consisted 
of  only  one  thigh  {paha).^  She  also  took  ashore  her 
two  cats,  which  were  in  the  boat  with  her,  and  which, 
turning  into  ghost  tigers,  became  the  guardians  of  this 
now  famous  shrine."* 

Tigers  are  naturally  too  fierce  to  be  tracked  by  the 
Malays,  and  are  usually  caught  in  specially  con- 
structed traps  {pSnjara  rimau),  or  killed  by  a  self- 

of  this  lady's  wsdIe,  and  was  diiected  the  tiger,  which  was  in  a  state  of  good 

to  receive  hei  on  a  certain  dale,  and  preserralion,  and  Miss  Bird  legreCted 

the  Sultan's  people  were  told  that  a  that  she  was  too  late  to  taste  the  fiesh, 

great  '  chttila  (stoiy)  writer '  wu  com-  which,   my   tnasler    stxA,    made   very 

ing  wtio  would  tell  the  world  a(  our  good    'devilled    stralcs,'    not    unlike 

Sttltao  and  his  dominions.  Tenisoii  1" — (S.    y.    vol.    i.    No.    ii, 

"On   the  appointed   day  the   lady  p.  lyi.) 

urived,   and   accompanyiDg  her  were  '  It  may  pethaps  be  supposed  that 

a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  who  were  sup-  she  had  thrown  the  rest  of  the  body 

posed  to  help  her  to  get  information.  overboard  before  she  was  surprised  1^ 

"  They  all  dined  al  my  master's,  and  the  sailing  vessel. 

(he  subjects  discassed  were  very  various,  '  Cp.  the  other  veraons  of  this  tale 

among  others  was  the  Mramai  (ghost)  given  in  A',  and  Q.,  No.  3,  Sets.  33, 

tiger,  which  had  been  shot  a  few  day*  34  {issued  with  /.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No. 

previously.     They  admired  the  skin  of  15}. 
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acting  gun  or  spear-trap  {b'lantek  s'napang,  b'lantek 
tirbai^,  b'lantek  parap,  etc.) ;  but  even  in  this  case 
the  Pawang  explains  to  the  tiger  that  it  was  not  he 
but  Muhammad  who  set  the  trap.  There  are,  how- 
ever, as  might  be  expected,  a  great  number  of  charms 
intended  to  protect  the  devotee  in  various  ways  from 
the  tiger's  claws  and  teeth.  Of  these  I  will  give  one 
or  two  typical  specimens. 

Sometimes  a  charm  is  used  to  keep  the  tiger  at  a 
distance  {^f^njauk  ri/nau): — 

"  Ho,  BSrs^Ru  !     Ho,  B^rkaih  I 
I  know  the  origin  from  which  70U  sprang ; 
(It  was)  Sheikh  Abuniah  Lahah  Abu  Kasap. 
Your  navel  originated  from  the  centre  of  your  crown. 
Your  breasts  are  [to  be  seen]  in  [the  spoor  of]  your  fore-feet.' 
May  70U  go  wide  (of  me)  as  the  Seven  Tiers  of  Heaven, 
May  you  go  vide  (of  me)  as  the  Seven  Tiers  of  Earth ; 
If  you  do  not  go  wide, 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  unto  God,"  etc 

Sometimes   the  desired  effect  is  expected  to  be 
obtained  by  a  charm  for  locking  the  tiger's  jaws  : — 

"  Ho,  Sir  Cruncher  I     Ho,  Sb  Muncher ! 
Let  the  twig  break  under  the  weight  of  the  wild  goose. 
Fast  shut  and  locked  be  (your  jaws),  by  virtue  of  'Ali  Mustapah, 
OM.     Thus  I  break  (the  tusks  of)  all  beasts  that  are  tusked, 
By  virtue  of  this  Prayer  from  the  Land  of  Siam."  * 

'  The   explanation   given  to  me  of  certainly  iiar  a  grvdgi  agtdnst  yen  I " 

thcK  two  lines  was  that  l}iey  were  both  To  do  this  yon  must  repeat  the  Arabic 

baaed  OD  ■  biuded  resembluice  between  words   with   which    the   chann    (just 

the  pans  referred  to.  quoted)  concluded,  and  then  prooonnce 

*  A  similar  chaim   nins,   "  Madam  the   Malay  word   hnka,   which  means 

Ugly  is  the  name  of  your  mother,  Sir  "open."      The    Malays  are   fond   of 

Stripes  the  name  of  your  body.     I  fold  enienutiod  expressions,  in  which  the 

iq)  701U  tongne  and  mu2ile  your  mouth  ;  part  of  a  word  is  made  to  stand  for  the 

-wig  -eak  [stands  for]  let  the  twig  brealc  whole.      Cp.  infra  "  Teng  [standi  for] 

— break  with  the  weifihl  of  this  well-  the    Satetigieng  flower."      Sometimes 

fed  wild  goose.     Be  (your  mouth)  shut  these   eipressions  are   propounded   as 

fast  and  locked.     If  a  bachelis'  loses  riddles,  e^.  "  Ti  tiong  ia/au  iaiau," 

his  vocation,  it  does  not  matter. "   (Here  out  of  which  the  gueiser  was  supposed 

follow  a  few  words  of  Arabic]     On  to  make  "Banyai-ianyai  WSi,  JAiONc 

reaching  home  you  must  never  ibiget  A^mAnBALAU." 
to  unlock  ihe  tier's  jaws,  or  "At  will 
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The  next  specimen  is  described  as  a  "charm  for 
fascinating  "  (striking  fear  into)  a  "  tiger  and  hardening 
one's  own  heart "  : — 

"  O  Earth-Shaker,  rumble  and  qu^e  I 
Let  iron  needles  be  my  body-hairs, 
Let  copper  needles  be  my  body-bairs  ! 
Let  poisonous  soakes  be  my  beard, 
A  crocodile  my  tongue, 

And  a  roaring  tiger  in  the  dimple  of  my  chin. 
Be  my  voice  the  trumpet  of  an  elephant, 
Yea,  like  unto  the  roai  of  the  thunderbolt 
May  your  lips  be  fast  closed  and  your  teeth  clenched  j 
And  not  till  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  are  moved 
May  your  heart  be  moved 
To  be  wroth  with  or  to  seek  \o  destroy  me. 
By  the  virtue  of  '  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc 

To  which  may  be  added — 

"  Kun  I     J'ayah  Kun  1 
Let  (celestial)  splendour  reside  in  my  person. 
Whosoever  talks  of  encountering  me, 
A  cunning  Lion  shall  be  his  opponent. 
O  all  ye  Things  that  have  life 
Endure  not  to  confront  my  gaze ! 
It  is  I  who  shall  confront  the  gaze  of  you, 
By  the  virtue  of  'There  is  no  god  but  God.' " 

When  tigers  were  wounded,  it  was  said  (in  Selan- 
gor)  that  they  would  doctor  themselves  with  vbat 
tasak,  which  is  the  name  generally  given  to  a  sort  of 
poultice  used  by  those  who  have  just  undei^one  cir- 
cumcision. And  when  a  tiger  was  killed  a  sort  of 
public  reception  was  formerly  always  accorded  to  him 
on  his  return  to  the  village. 

Though  I  have  not  seen  the  actual  reception 
(generally  miscalled  a  "wake"),  I  once  saw  near 
Kajang  in  Selangor  a  tiger  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  ceremony.  The  animal  was  propped  up  on  all 
fours  as  if  alive,  and  his  mouth  kept  open  by  propping 
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the  roof  with  a  stick.  It  was  unfortunately  impossible 
for  me  to  wait  for  the  ceremony,  but  from  a  description 
which  I  received  afterwards,  it  was  evidently  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  "reception"  given  by  the  people  of  the 
vill^e  to  a  live  and  powerful  war-chief  or  champion 
{hulttbalang)  who  had  come  to  pay  them  a  visit,  the 
dancing  and  fencing  which  takes  place  on  such  occa- 
sions being  intended  for  his  entertainment. 

One  of  these  ceremonies,  which  took  place  in  Jugra 
in  Selangor,  was  thus  described : — 

A  Tiger's  Wake 

"At  10  A.M.  a  great  noise  of  rejoicing,  with  drums 
and  gongs,  approaching  Jugra  by  the  nver,  was  heard, 
and  on  my  questioning  the  people,  I  was  told  Raja 
Yakob  had  managed  to  shoot  a  tiger  with  a  spring 
gun  behind  Jugra  Hill,  and  was  bringing  it  in  state  to 
the  Sultan.  I  went  over  to  the  Sultan's  at  Raja 
Yakob's  request  to  see  the  attendants  on  the  slaughter 
of  a  tiger.  The  animal  was  supported  by  posts  and 
fastened  in  an  attitude  as  nearly  as  possible  approach- 
ing the  living.  Its  mouth  was  forced  open,  its  tongue 
allowed  to  drop  on  one  side,  and  a  small  rattan  attached 
to  its  upper  jaw  was  passed  over  a  pole  held  by  a  man 
behind.  This  finished,  two  swords  were  produced  and 
placed  crosswise,  and  a  couple  of  Panglimas '  selected 
for  the  dance ;  the  gongs  and  drums  were  beaten  at  a 
quick  time,  the  man  holding  the  rattan  attached  to  the 
tiger's  head  pulled  it,  moving  the  head  up  and  down, 
and  the  two  Panglimas,  after  making  their  obeisance  to 
the  Sultan,  rushed  at  their  swords,  and  holding  them  in 
their  hands  commenced  a  most  wild  and  exciting  dance. 

>  CIiie&,  especially  with  reference  to  militacy  functions. 
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They  spun  around  on  one  leg,  waving  their  swords, 
then  bounded  forward  and  made  a  thrust  at  the  tiger, 
moving  back  quickly  with  the  point  of  the  weapon  facing 
the  animal ;  they  crawled  along  the  ground  and  sprung 
over  it  uttering  defiant  yells,  they  cut  and  parried  at 
supposed  attacks,  finally  throwing  down  their  weapons 
and  taunting  the  dead  beast  by  dancing  before  it  un- 
armed. This  done,  Inas  told  me  the  carcase  was  at 
my  disposal. 

"The  death  of  the  tiger  now  establishes  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  tigers  here,  for  asserting  which  I 
have  been  pretty  frequently  laughed  at.  However 
this  is  not  the  Jugra  pest,  a  brute  whose  death  would 
be  matter  for  general  rejoicing,  the  one  now  destroyed 
being  a  tigress  8  feet  long  and  2  feet  8  inches  high." ' 

I  may  add  that  both  the  claws  and  whiskers  of 
tigers  are  greatly  sought  after  as  charms,  and  are 
almost  invariably  stolen  from  a  tiger  when  one  is  killed 
by  a  European.  I  have  also  seen  at  Klang  a  charm 
written  on  tiger's  skin. 

The  Deer* 

Anthropomorphic  ideas  are  held  by  the  Malays 
almost  as  strongly  in  the  case  of  the  Deer  as  of  any 
other  animal. 

The  Deer  is,  by  all  Malays,  believed  to  have  sprung 
from  a  man  who  suffered  from  a  severe  ulcer  or  abscess 
{chabuk)  on  the  1^,  (which  is  supposed  to  have  left  its 

'/.ff.Xi,  i'.A,  No.  3,  p.  139.  own    red    deer;    and    the    uai    {A. 

'  "Two  l^e  and   foai  ipedes  of  maculata)   or   spotted   deer.     Of    the 

small  deer  aie  found  in  the  Peninsula,  small  or  Moichine  species,  the  tijang 

besides    the  JoM   msa   or   hi^-deer,  is  the  Urgctt;  next  to  this  comes  the 

which  however  is  not  a  membei  of  the  napuk  ;   the  third  in  sac  is  the  laitei  ; 

same  order.     The  la^e  species  are  :  and   the   smallest  is   the  ftlandei  ot 

the     sambur      {Euia     Aritto/tlis),   a  true    pigmy    deer."  —  Denys,    Destr, 

rather  savage  animal,  larger  than  our  Dicl.  of  Brit.  Malaya^  t.v.  Drer. 
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trace  on  the  deer's  1^^  to  this  day).  Of  the  Perak 
form  of  this  legend  Sir  William  Maxwell  writes  as 
follows : — 

"  The  deer  (rusa)  is  sometimes  believed  to  be  the 
metamorphosed  body  of  a  man  who  has  died  of  an 
abscess  in  the  leg  {chabztk),  because  it  has  marks  on 
the  l^s  which  are  supposed  to  resemble  those  caused 
by  the  disease  mentioned.  Of  course  there  are  not 
wanting  men  ready  to  declare  that  the  body  of  a  man 
who  has  died  of  chabuk  has  been  seen  to  rise  from 
the  grave  and  to  go  away  into  the  forest  in  the  shape 
of  a  deer."  ^ 

The  Selangor  legend  is  practically  identical  with 
that  current  in  Perak. 

The  deer  are  frequently  addressed,  in  the  charms 
used  by  the  hunters,  exactly  as  if  they  were  human 
beings,  €.g. — 

"If  you  wish  to  wear  bracelets  and  rings 
Stretch  out  your  two  fore-feet," 

These  rings  and  bracelets  are  of  course  the  nooses 
which  depend  from  the  tolls. 

In  a  charm  of  similar  import  we  find : — 

"  Ho,  Crown  Prince  (Raja  Muda)  with  your  Speckled  Princess 
(Plitri  Dandi), 
Rouse  you  quickly  (from  your  slumbers) 
And  clasp  (round  your  neck)  King  Solomon's  necklace." 

I  may  add  that  in  some  places  the  Pawang  (magi- 
cian) will  himself  first  enter  the  toils,  probably  with 
the  object  of  deceiving  the  stag  as  to  their  nature  and 
purpose. 

The  ceremonies   for  hunting  deer  are  somewhat 

^J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  7,  p.  a6. 
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intricate,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  commence  by 
giving  a  general  description  of  deer-catching  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Malays. 

"  This  pastime  "  ^  (deer-catching) "  is  one  the  Malay 
delights  in.  After  a  rainy  night,  deer  may  be  easily 
traced  to  their  lair  by  their  footprints,  and  as  they 
remain  stationary  by  day  the  hunters  have  ample  time 
to  arrange  their  apparatus.  When  the  hiding-place 
is  discovered  all  the  young  men  of  the  kampong* 
assemble,  and  the  following  ceremony  is  performed 
before  they  sally  out  on  the  expedition :  Six  or  eight 
coils  of  rattan  rope,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  are 
placed  on  a  triangle  formed  with  three  rice-pounders, 
and  the  oldest  of  the  company,  usually  an  experienced 
sportsman,  places  a  cocoa-nut  shell  filled  with  burning 
incense  in  the  centre,  and  taking  sprigs  of  three  bushes, 
viz.  the  jellatang,  sapttnie,  and  sambon '  plants  (these, 
it  is  supposed,  possess  extraordinary  virtues),  he  walks 
mysteriously  round  the  coils,  beating  them  with  the 
sprigs,  and  erewhile  muttering  some  gibberish,  which, 
if  possessing  any  meaning,  the  s^e  keeps  wisely  to 
himself.  During  the  ceremony  the  youths  of  the 
village  took  on  with  becoming  gravity  and  admiration. 
It  is  believed  that  the  absence  of  this  ceremony  would 
render  the  expedition  unsuccessful,  the  deer  would 
prove  too  strong  for  the  ropes,  and  the  wood  demons 
frustrate  their  sport  by  placing  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  their  way.  Much  faith  appears  to  be  placed  in  the 
ceremony.  Each  coil  referred  to  above  is  sixty  to 
seventy  fathoms  long,  and  to  the  rope  running  nooses, 
made  also  of  rattan  rope,  are  attached  about  three  feet 

1  J.  D.  Vsughin  in  J.l.A.  vol.  xi.  of  this  name.     Posdblj  it  nuy  itand 

qnoled  in  Deny*,  t.e.  foi  saHmbun   or   sambiai,   Che   latter 

■  Village  or  hamlet.  of  which   at   least  us  comniiMil;  med 

*  Samben.     I  do  not  know  aoy  phml  t?  Mala;  medicine-men. 
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apart  from  each  other.  On  reaching  the  thicket 
wherein  the  deer  are  concealed,  stakes  are  driven  into 
the  ground  a  few  feet  apart  in  a  straight  line,  the  coils 
are  then  opened  out,  and  the  rope  attached  to  the 
stakes,  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  with  the 
nooses  hanging  down,  and  two  of  the  party  conceal 
themselves  near  the  stakes  armed  with  knives  for  the 
purpose  of  despatching  the  deer  when  entangled  in  the 
nooses.  The  remainder  of  the  hunters  arrange  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  thicket  and  advance 
towards  tt,  shouting  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.  The  deer,  startled  from  their  rest,  spring  to 
their  feet  and  naturally  flee  from  the  noise  towards  the 
nooses,  and  in  a  short  time  are  entangled  in  them.  As 
they  struggle  to  escape,  the  concealed  hunters  rush  out 
and  despatch  them.  Occasionally  the  flight  is  pro- 
longed till  the  major  party  arrives,  and  then  the  noble 
creatures  soon  fall  beneath  the  spears  and  knives  of 
their  assailants.  The  animal  is  divided  between  the 
sportsmen."  ^ 

The  "gibberish"  employed  by  the  dcex Pawangs 
when  the  latter  enter  the  jungle  is  intended  to  induce 
the  wood  demons  and  earth  demons  to  recede,  or  at 
least  to  dissuade  them  from  active  interference  with 
the  proceedings.  Charms  are  also  employed  by  the 
Pawang,  as  he  proceeds,  from  time  to  time,  to  "ask 
for"  a  tree  (to  which  the  toils  may  be  fastened) ;  to 
"ask  for  "  a  deer ;  to  unroll  and  suspend  the  toils ;  to 
call  upon  the  spirits  (who  are  the  herdsmen  of  the 
deer)  to  drive  the  latter  down  to  meet  the  dogs ;  to 
turn  back  the  deer  when  they  have  got  away ;    to 

'  I  aay  odd  tluit  the  first  person  to      neys  (?)  uid   the  Pawang  to  get  Ib« 
Am  Uood  15  nppoied  to  eec  labatang      other  half. 
Paging  Umiittir,  m.  moiety  of  Che  kid- 
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"prick"  or  urge  on  the  dogs,  or  make  them  bark; 
to  stop  wild  dcgs  from  barking  in  the  jungle,  or  those 
of  the  pack  from  barking  at  the  wrong  moment ;  to 
deceive  the  deer  as  to  the  reality  of  the  toils  used  by 
the  hunters ;  to  deceive  the  spirits  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  hunting-party ;  and,  finally,  to  drive  out  the 
"  mischief"  {badi)  from  the  carcase  of  the  slain  animal ; 
examples  of  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  pages. 

The  first  charm  which  I  give  is  one  used  in  "  ask- 
ing for  deer" : — 

"  Ho !  master  of  me  your  slave,  Sidi  the  Dim-eyed, 
Si  Lailanang  and  St  Laigan  his  brother, 
Si  DSripan,  Si  Baung,  Si  Bakar, 

Si  Songsang  (Sir  Topsy  Turvy),  Si  Bgrhanyut  (Sir  Floater), 
Si  Pongking,  Si  TSmungldng ! 
I  demand  Deer,  a  male  and  a  female, 
Blunt-hooied,  hard-browed. 
Long-eared,  tight-waisted, 
Shut-eyed,  sha^y-maned,  spotted ; 
If  not  the  shut-eyed,  the  shaggy-maned  and  the  spotted. 
The  "  rascal,"  the  starveling,  the  mere  skeleton. 
Most  fervently  we  beg  this  boon,  by  the  light  of  this  very  same  day, 
By  virtue  of  the  '  kiraman  ia/idin.'  ^ 
/Uid  here  is  the  token  of  my  petition."  * 

The  directions  proceed  : — 

"  On  first  entering  the  jungle,  say — 

"  Ho,  Hantu  fiakar,  J^mbalang  Bakar, 
Turn  a  little  aside, 
That  I  muiy  let  loose  my  body-guard." 

(By  which  the  "pack  "  is  no  doubt  intended.) 


>  Kiramun  iaiiiun  (lit.  "illustrious  tioned  in  the  Korin.      Vub  Hi^cs, 

nriteii")  are  the  two  recording  angels  Diet,  of  Islam,  i.v. 

who  ftre  said  to  be  with  every  men,  '  The   token   consists   in  choppicg 

one  on  the  right  hand  lo  record  his  doim  a  small  tree  and  with  it  pierdnE 

good  deeds,  and   one  on   his  left  Co  the  dot  of  the  deer, 
record  the  eril  deeds.     They  are  men- 
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"When  you  meet  the  slot,  examine  the  slot  If  it  is  a  little 
shortened  on  one  sid^  the  quarry  is  in  some  danger ;  if  it  has  gone 
lame  of  one  hoo^  it  is  a  sign  that  it  will  be  killed  within  seven 
days. 

"After  entering  the  jungle,  and  finding  the  dogs,  wait  for  the 
dogs  to  bark,  and  then  give  out  this  '  cooee ' — 

"  Ho !  Si  Ijmang,  Si  Lambaun, 
Si  KStor,  Si  Becheb ! 

Ye  Four  Herdsmen  of  the  Deer, 

Come  ye  down  to  meet  the  dogs. 

And  r^use  not  to  come  down 

Oi  ye  shall  be  rebds  unto  God,  eta 

It  is  not  I  who  am  huntsman. 

It  is  Pawang  Sidi  (wizard  Sidi)  that  Is  huntsman ; 

It  is  not  I  whose  dogs  these  are. 

It  is  Pawang  Sakd  (the  '  magic  wizard ')  whose  dogs  these  are ; 

Let  Dang  Durai  cross  the  water, 

It  is  only  a  civet-cat  that  is  left  for  mc. 

Grant  this  by  virtue  of  my  teacher,  Toh  Raja — 

May  his  art  be  yet  more  powerful  in  my  hands.' 

By  virtue  of '  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc. 

A  deer  Pawang  ('Che  Indut)  also  gave  me  this 
charm  for  recital  when  the  support  (lit.  "shoulder")  of 
the  noose  is  being  cut  (for  which  purpose  it  would 
appear  that  a  young  tree  of  the  kind  called  "  Delik  "  is 
usually  taken). 

"The  Delik's  branches  spread  out  horizontally  (at  the  top),^ 
Chop  at  it,  and  it  will  produce  roots. 

Though  its  bark  is  destroyed,  a  cudgel  is  still  left  for  people's  bones, 
Even  though  it  be  worked  on  1^  the  charm  Kalintii^  Bakar."  * 

'  Or,  "whoMUt  u  more  powerful      'P*»c«bewidiyou,OTiip,PTOpbetofG«l,iD 

dnn  mine."  whoH  i^uise  u  ibe  Eanh. 

'  Pcoiblj  an  alhmoD  to  the  branch-  tbaa  toUi. 

hfy'^"srs-„iS'^'"' "°  H„,b.gi.»™„*c..i,.,„^- 

'Anotber    Pttavig    pi»e    roe    the  'SirTiift'u  therameofoaiTMiui, 

WWne    acawnt,    which     is     much  'S»Rmg   i.>h.D«»orouru>.l^ 
'dkr:— "On    enterii^    the    jungle  [Thepoiot  of  thiichum  is  thu"Kr 

cuij  the  toili  with  jOQ  till  you  meet  Tuft "  is  an  illusion  to  the  ot^in  of 

*idi  Ibe  Elot  of  the  deer,  uid  then  uk  the  rattan  lope,  which  must  have  come, 

^  *■  tiee,  saying  as  follows —  of  couise,  from  the  ' '  tufted  "  creeper 
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From  the  same  source  I  obtained  this  charm,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Deer,  but  intended  for  fixing  the  scent 
{n^n^tapkan  Sau),  and  for  suspending  the  toils  {m^ma- 
sangj^rat) : — 

"  Teng"^  [stands  for]  the  satengtetig  flower, 
Asceid  ye  the  twin  stream. 
If  you  delight  in  bracelets  and  rings 
Push  forward  your  two  fore-feet 

"When  setting  the  nooses  {bubohkan  firindu Jh-at)  say,  address- 
ing the  deer  as  b^oie : — 

"  Be  filled  with  yearning,  be  filled  with  longing, 
As  the  Holy  Basil  grows  even  to  a  rock, 

Be  filled  with  yearning  as  you  sit,  be  filled  vnth  yearning  as  you  go. 
Fast-bound  by  love  of  this  noose  of  mine." 

The  directions  given  me  by  another  Pataang  com- 
menced with  a  charm  for  emboldening  the  dogs, 
after  which  the  account  proceeds : — 

"When  you  have  finished  (the  charm  referred  to),  take  seven 
steps  forward,  leaving  the  toils  behind  you,  and  standing  erect,  look 
forward  and  call  as  follows : — 

"  O  all  ye  Suds  (lawful  descendants  of  the  Prophet), 
Unto  you,  my  Lords,  belong  the  Deer, 
Si  Lambaun  was  the  origin  of  the  Deer, 
Si  Lanang  is  their  Herdsman, 
Drive  ye  the  Deer  into  our  toils, 

of  chat  name.  Similarly,  "  Sii  Ring  "  Sir  Y«llo»  Glow  koon  aU  thg  bi  ud  ouu  of 
ii  supposed  to  be  an  atlniioD  to  the  tiJ^  uil.  of  oan  «» iwofoM,  O  knh™  mi 
ring  which  fonned  the  ongiiwl  Doit  of  be  iuIkL 

the  toils,  acrflection  of  rings  or  nooMa.  ^^'^'S^,^^'"^,'^^'^^'^''^ 
._,,.'         .  ,      ,       ^^  ...  IDT  ucm.  let  OUT  toll  soil  kul  lh«  quuty. 

The  object  of  mentioning  the  ongin  of       ir  dtn  ub  Baled  b;  tlie  Aagi,  lei  our  uiU  aill 

anrthing  U  that  doiiw  k>  is  tuppo»ed      „  ^till  tbe  qourv.  

.  t        _-'  1  If  theTum  tr«kd  bvnwD.  lei  ov  toili  oUl  kill 

to  give  one  power  over  the  artide  so  d^^^^M^^^-iZ^^^^^ 

addressed,  D.  p.  156D,,  m/m.]  "Hav- 
ing completed  the  unrolling  of  the  toils,  1  Piobablj  a  pun  npon  i!«^f,  which 
donble  (he  connecting  rope  (from  which  was  explained  to  me  as  meaoiog 
the  noo«ci  hang)  in  two,  and  when  this  kaii  sa-i'laJt  ("  one  foot  only  "},  aa  in 
is  done,  enter  them,  holding  them  by  birltng-teng,  "to  go  on  one  foot," 
tbc  connecting  rope  [kt^ar),  and  say —  to  bobble ;  Itngtit,  ' '  with  one  fool 
shortened  01  shrunken,"  etc  The 
^^laUmgltng  flower"  was  explained 
as  another  mune  for  the  ttUawar, 
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This  causeway  of  rock  {tUiaft  batu)  is  your  high  road  and  market- 
square, 
The  resort  of  innumerable  people. 
Follow,  follow  in  long  procession, 
And  let  the  "  Assembly  "-Flower  unfold  its  petals. 
Come  in  procession,  come  in  succession, 
Our  toils  have  come  to  summon  you  to  the  spot. 
Ho,  Deer  that  are  unfortunate.  Deer  that  are  curst, 
Enter  this  path  of  mine  which  is  empty  of  men. 
On  the  left  stand  spearmen, 
On  the  right  stand  spearmen. 
And  whichever  of  (those  two)  ways  you  go, 
By  that  self-same  way  will  you  be  turned  back. 

"  Now  proceed  till  you  meet  the  stag,  and  as  he  rouses  himself 
from  slumber,  say  : — 

"  Ho,  Crown  Prince  with  your  Speckled  Princess, 
Rouse  you  in  haste  and  slip  on  King  Solomon's  royal  breast  orna- 
ment. 
Receive  it,  receive  it  in  your  turn. 
And  do  ye  (huntsmen)  shout  '  Bi '  again  and  again. 

"  [Here  the  spearmen  right  and  left  shout  in  concert.] 

"  So,  too,  when  spearing  the  deer,  say — 

"  It  is  not  I  who  spear  you, 
It  is  Pawang  Sidi  who  spears  you. 

"  When  you  have  secured  a  deer,  flick  ikebaskan)  the  carcase 
thrice  in  a  downward  direction  with  a  black  cloth  or  with 
a  leafy  spray  (if  you  will),  such  as  the  deer  feed  upon,  for  in- 
stance with  the  sendayan  (or  sendereian,  a  kind  of  sedge),  or 
with  fem-shoots,  and  call  out : — 

"  O  St  Lanang,  Si  Lambaun, 
Si  KStor,  Si  Becheh,  who  are  Four  Persons, 
Take  back  your  own  share  (of  the  carcase).* 

•  The  corrcspoDding  cbann  for  driv-  Do  me  00  hum  «  «c«ht 

ingootlhe  n.i^^.iiv«  by  another  ""^"J^'tE;",:;^'"^"'*™- 

deer  Pawang  CChe  IndQt)>  appean  to  Biteo  ud  «iclg«d  in  Diaita  {,bi»Untaa\ 
be  more  appropriate  :—  IfS^K^"*  ''^'^  "^^  "^"^ 

O  Muchief,  HMhcr  of  Much»&.  jlie  Einh. 

lliiAw&ODiHiiacInd>DdNinetr<iBnnnb«'),  By  vuhh  of  itc  etc 

IkBovifag  winnlromwIilcbycuipruiE.  '.                                ,  .      , 

HwoiiidilBratu  IsMOkwuTsprongiii.  BintengOH -mti  explained  to  me  care- 
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"  Here  '  take  the  repTesentative  parts,  pierce  them  with  a  rattan 
line,  and  suspend  them  from  a  tree.'" 

But  the  fullest  account  of  this  ceremony  (of  driving 
out  the  mischief  from  the  carcase)  runs  as  follows ; — 

"  When  you  have  caught  the  deer,  cast  out  the  mischief  from  it 
{buang  dia-punya  badi).  To  effect  this,  take  a  black  jacket  such  as 
can  cast  out  this  mischief  (if  no  black  jacket  is  obtainable,  take  the 
branch  of  any  tree),  and  stroke  (the  carcase)  from  the  head  down- 
wards to  the  feet  and  the  rump,  saying  as  you  do  so : — 

"  Ho  Badi  Serar^,  Badi  Mak  Buta, 
Si  Panchor  Mak  Tuli, 
It  is  not  I  who  cast  out  these  mischiefs, 
It  is  the  Junior  Dogboy  who  casts  them  out. 
It  is  not  I  who  cast  out  these  mischiefs. 
It  is  the  Dogboy  Rukiah  who  casts  them  out 
It  is  not  I  who  cast  out  these  mischiefs. 
It  is  Mukael  ^  (Michael)  who  casts  them  out 
It  is  not  I  who  cast  out  these  mischief 
It  is  Israfel  who  casts  them  out 
It  is  not  I  who  cast  out  these  mischiefs. 
It  is  Azrael  who  casts  them  out. 
It  is  not  I  who  cast  out  these  mischiefs, 
It  is  Mukarael  (?)  who  casts  them  out 
I  know  the  origin  of  these  mischiefs, 
They  are  the  offsprii^  of  the  Jin  Ibni  ITjan,* 
Who  dwell  in  the  open  spaces  and  hill-locked  basins. 
Return  ye  to  your  open  spaces  and  hill-locked  basins, 
And  do  me  no  harm  or  scathe. 
I  know  the  origin  from  which  you  spring, 
From  the  offspring  of  the  Jin  Ibni  Ujan  do  ye  spring. 

' '  Here  take  small  portions  of  his  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  nose,  hind-feet, 
fore-feet,  hair  (of  his  coat),  liver,  heart,  spleen  and  horns  Qf  it  be  a 
stag),  wrap  them  up  in  a  leaf,  and  deposit  them  in  the  slot  of  his 
approaching  tracks,  saying  ;  '  O  MSntala  (Batara)  Gum,  one  a  month, 
two  a  month,  three  a  month,  four  a  month,  five  a  month,  six  a  month, 
seven  a  month  (be  the  deer  which  fall)  by  night  to  you,  by  day  to 
me.     One  deer  I  take  with  me,  and  one  I  leave  behind.' " 

A  deer  Pamang  named  'Che  Indut  gave  me  a  charm 

'  This  and  the  tbuisucMcding  names      Israfel,  Azind,  and    Gabtiel."      Vidt 
are  evidently  corruptions  of  the  names      p.  98,  supra. 
of   the    four    aicIungeU,    "Michael,  ^   Ku!>  pp.  94,  95,  note,  jv/rn. 
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for  turning  the  deer  back  upon  their  tracks,  "though 
their  flesh  was  torn  to  rags  and  their  bones  well- 
becudgelled."  It  concluded  with  the  following  appeal 
to  the  spirits : — 

"  Ho  (ye  Spirits)  turn  back  my  Deei  1 
If  you  do  not  turn  them  back, 
At  sea  ye  shall  get  no  drink, 
Ashore  ye  shall  find  no  food. 
By  virtue  of  the  word  of  God,"  etc. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  following  charm,  believed 
to  be  a  means  of  bringing  the  stag  low  : — 

"  Measure  off  three  sticks  (probably  dead  wood  taken  from  the 
slot  of  the  deer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elephant),  their  length  being 
measured  by  the  distance  from  the  roof  of  your  mouth  to  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  Lay  these  sticks  in  a  triangular  form  in- 
dde  the  slot  of  the  stag,  press  the  left  thumb  downwards  in  the 
centre  of  the  triangle,  and  humble  your  heart.  This  will  bumble 
the  deer's  heart  too." 

The  Mouse-deer  or  chevrotin  is  the  "  Brer  Rabbit " 
of  the  Malays.  It  figures  in  many  proverbial  sayings 
and  romances,  in  which  it  is  credited  with  extraor- 
dinary sagacity,  and  is  honoured  by  the  title  of  "  Mfintri 
B'lukar,"  the  "Vizier  of  the  (secondary)  Forest- 
Growth."  ' 

It  is  generally  taken  by  means  of  a  snare  called 
tapah  p^landok,  but  sometimes  by  tapping  on  the 
ground  with  sticks  {ming^tok  pSlandok),  the  sound  of 
which  is  supposed  to  imitate  the  drumming  of  the 
buck's  fore-feet  upon  the  ground  in  rutting-time,  by 
which  the  attention  of  the  doe  is  attracted.  Whatever 
the  reason  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  method 
is  often  successful. 

When   this   "tapping"   method    is  adopted,   the 
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charms  used  are  similar  to  those  used  for  calling  the 
big  deer,  e.g;. — 

"  Arak-arak  tring-iring 
Kembang  bunga  si  Panggil-Panggii, 
Daiang  berarak,  datang  biriring. 
Raja  Suiaman  daiang  memanggil. 

Follow  in  procession,  follow  in  succession, 
The  Assembly-flower  has  opened  its  petals. 
Come  in  procession,  come  in  succession, 
King  Solomon  comes  to  sununon  you." 

But  at  the  end  of  the  charm  is  added,  "  Ini-lak 
gong-nya"  i.e.  "This  is  His  (King  Solomon's)  gong." 

The  stick  which  is  used  may  be  of  any  kind  of 
wood  except  a  creeper,  and  the  best  place  for  the 
operation  is  where  the  ground  sounds  hollow  when 
tapped.  Either  three,  five,  or  seven  leaves  must, 
however,  be  laid  on  the  spot  before  the  tapping  is 
commenced. 

The  directions  for  setting  the  snare  {j'Srat  or  iapah 
p^landok)  were  taken  down  by  me  as  follows : — 

First  look  for  a  tree  whose  sap  is  viscid,  and  chop 
at  it  thrice  (with  a  cutlass).  If  the  splinters  fall,  one 
the  right  and  the  other  the  wrong  way  up  (lit.  one 
prone  and  the  other  supine),  it  is  a  bad  sign  (though  it 
is  a  good  sign  when  one  is  setting  a  trap) ;  for  in  the 
case  of  a  snare  they  must  fall  the  wrong  way  up 
(supine). 

When  this  is  done,  commence  to  set  the  snare 
near  the  foot  of  a  tree,  at  about  a  fathom's  distance, 
and  say : — 

"  As  a  cocoa-nut  shell  rocks  to  and  fro 
When  filled  with  clay, 
Avaunt  ye,  JSmbalang  and  fiadi. 
That  I  may  set  this  snare." 
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Next  you  say : — 

"Ho,  Sir  ' Pointed-Hoof,' 
Sir  'Sharp-Muzzle,' 

Do  70U  step  upon  this  snare  that  I  have  spread 
Within  two  days  or  three. 

If  yav.  do  not  step  upon  this  snare  that  I  have  spread 
Within  two  days  or  ttiree, 

You  shall  be  dioked  to  death  with  blood  in  youi  throat, 
You  shall  be  in  sore  straits  within  the  limits  of  youi  own  Big  Jungle. 
At  sea  you  shall  get  no  drink, 
Ashore  you  shall  get  no  food, 
By  virtue  of  etc. 


Hunting-Dogs 

Hunting-dogs  are  spoken  to  continually  as  if  they 
were  human  beings.  Several  examples  of  this  occur 
in  the  deer  charms. 

Thus  we  find  the  following  passage  addressed  to 
the  dogs ; — 

"  Let  not  go  the  scent, 
Formidable  were  you  from  the  first ; 

Hot-foot,  hot-foot,  do  you  pursue, 

If  you  do  not  pursue  hot-foot, 

I  will  minimise  my  benediction  (lit.  my  '  Peace  be  with  you '). 

If  it  (the  deer)  be  a  buck,  you  shall  have  him  for  a  brother ; 

If  it  be  a  doe,  you  shall  have  her  for  a  wife." 

So  too,  again,  after  calling  several  dogs  by  name, 
the  Pawang  gets  tc^ether  the  accessories  (leaves  of  the 
tukas  and  l^n/uang,  a  brush  of  leaves  {sa-ch^rek)  and  a 
black  cloth),  and  exclaims  : — 

"  Bark,  Sir  Slender-foot ;  bark.  Sir  Brush-tail." 

The  Pawang  generally  tries  to  deceive  the  deer  as 
to  his  ownership  of  the  hunting-dogs.  Thus  he  will 
say : — 
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"  It  is  not  I  whose  dogs  these  are, 
It  is  the  magical  deer  Pawar^  whose  da^  these  are." 

So,  too,  they  are  called  by  certain  specific  names 
(according  to  their  breed  and  colour),  which  are  in 
several  cases  identical  with  the  names  of  the  dogs 
with  which  the  wild  Spectre  Huntsman  (the  most 
terrible  of  all  personified  diseases  in  the  Malay  cate- 
gory) hunts  down  his  prey.^ 

Ugliness  is  by  no  means  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
advantage, but  rather  the  opposite.  An  ugly  dog  is 
apparently  formidable.  Thus  we  find  a  dog  addressed 
as  follows : — 

"  Let  not  go  the  scent  (of  the  quarry) 
As  you  were  formidable  (lit.  ugly)^  from  the  first" 

Again,  the  description  of  the  "good  points"  of 
some  of  these  dogs  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix 
would,  if  ugliness  and  formidability  are  convertible 
terms,  satisfy  the  most  exacting  whipper-in,  the  so- 
called  good  points  being  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
list  of  deformities.  These  points,  however,  are  merely 
the  external  sign  of  the  Luck  to  which  dogs,  as  well 
as  human  beings,  are  believed  to  be  born.  In  a 
fine  passage  we  are  told  : — 

"  From  the  seven  Hills  and  the  seven  Valleys 
Comes  the  intense  barking  of  my  Dc^ 
My  Dogs  are  Dc^s  of  Luck, 
Not  Luck  that  is  adventitious, 
But  Luck  incarnate  with  their  bodies. 
Go  tread  upon  the  heaped  and  rottii^  leaves. 
And  never  desert  the  scent." 

Speaking  of  dc^-lore  generally,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  though  dogs  are  very  frequently  kept   by  the 
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Malays,  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  keep  them.  "  The 
dog  ...  is  unlucky.  He  longs  for  the  death  of  his 
master,  an  event  which  will  involve  the  slaying  of 
animals  at  the  funeral  feast,  when  the  bones  will  fall  to 
the  dogs.  When  a  d(^  is  heard  howling  at  night,  he 
is  supposed  to  be  thinking  of  the  broken  bones  {niat 
handak  mengiitU)  tulang pataJt)."  ' 

Even  the  wild  dogs  in  the  jungle  *  are  warned  not 
to  bark,  and  are  addressed  as  if  they  were  human  : — 

"  If  you  bark  your  windpipe  shall  burst, 
If  you  smack  your  lips  your  tongue  shall  be  docked. 

If  you  come  nearer,  you  shall  break  your  leg ; 

Return  to  the  big  virgin  jungle, 

Return  to  your  cavetna  and  hill-locked  basins, 

To  the  stream  which  has  no  head-waters, 

To  the  pond  which  was  never  dug. 

To  the  waters  which  bear  no  passengers 

To  the  fountain-head  which  is  [never]  dry. 

If  you  do  not  return,  you  shall  die, 

Cursed  by  the  First  Pen  if.e.  the  Human  Tongue), 

Pierced  by  the  twig  of  a  ^mwA'-palm,^ 

Impaled  by  a  palm  thatch-needle, 

Transfixed  by  a  porcupine's  quill." 


Bears  and  Monkeys 

"  The  Bear  *  is  believed  to  be  the  mortal  foe  of  the 
Tiger,  which  he  sometimes  defeats  in  single  combat. 

i^  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No,  J,  p.  a6.  we   shall    not   be   affected   by   them, 

*  The  wild  dogs  of  the  jungle  are  Therefore  do  all  Malays  give  tongoe 

conaideTcd  by  Malays  to  be  not  nataial  when  they  meet  the  wild  dog  in  the 

dogs,  bat  "ghott "  dogi  of  the  pack  of  the  forest." 

Spectre  HuDtsmaa.    Thej  are  regarded  *  Or  Sugar-palm  {Arttiga  sacchari- 

■s  moat  dangerous  to  luect,  for,  accord-  ftra), 

ing  to  a  Malay  informant,  "iftiheybark  *  "The  Malayan  Sun-bear,  the  only 

at  OB,  we  shall  assuredly  die  where  we  animal  of  the  bear  spedei  in  Ibe  Pen- 

itaod  and  shall  not  be  able  to  retam  insula.     It  is  also  known  ai  the  Honey- 

hotite ;  if,  however,  we  see  them  and  bear,  from  its  fondness  for  that  sweet. 

bark  at  them  before  tbey  bark  at  us,  It  is  black  in  colour,  with  the  excep- 
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[Bruang,  the  Malay  word  for  'bear,'  has  a  curious 
resemblance  to  our  word  'Bruin.'')  A  story  is  told 
of  a  tame  bear  which  a  Malay  left  in  charge  of  his 
house  and  of  his  sleeping  child  while  he  was  absent 
from  home.  On  his  return  he  missed  his  child,  the 
house  was  in  disorder,  as  if  some  struggle  had  taken 
place,  and  the  bear  was  covered  with  blood.  Hastily 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  bear  had  killed  and 
devoured  the  child,  the  enr^ed  father  slew  the  animal 
with  his  spear,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
found  the  carcase  of  a  tiger,  which  the  faithful  bear  had 
defeated  and  killed,  and  the  child  emerged  unharmed 
from  the  jungle,  where  she  had  taken  refuge.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  the  similarity  of  this  story  to 
the  legend  of  Beth-Gelert.  It  is  evidently  a  local 
version  of  the  story  of  the  Ichneumon  and  the  Snake 
in  the  Pancha-tantra. "  * 

Monkeys  and  men  have  always  been  associated  in 
native  tradition,  and  Malay  folklore  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Thus  we  get  the  tradition  of  the  great 
man-like  ape,  the  Mawas  {a  reminiscence  of  the  orang- 
outang or  mias  of  Borneo),  which  is  said  to  make 
shelters  for  itself  in  the  forks  of  trees,  and  to  be  born 
with  the  blade  of  a  cutlass  (woodknife)  in  place  of  the 
bone  of  the  forearm,  so  that  it  is  able  to  cut  down 
the  undergrowth  as  it  walks  through  the  jungle.     It 


tioD   of  a  semi-lunar-shaped  patch  of  '  Biain  it  also  the  Dulch  word  for  a 

white  OD  the  breast,  and  a  yellowish-  bear.     The  Malay  form  Blnumg  has 

white  patch  on  the  snout  and  upper  also  been  derived  from  rtuu^,  which 

jaw.      The  fur  is  fine  and  glossy.      Its  is  assumed,  for  this  occa^on  only,  to 

f«eE  aie  armed  vrlth  fonnidahle  claws,  mean  a  "cave,"  in  order  that  Bfni- 

and  its  lips  and  tongue  are  peculisrly  loig  may  be  explained  as  meaning  the 

long    and   flexible,   all   three    oigaos  cave-animal.      There  is  no  evidence, 

adapting  it  to  tear  open  and  gel  at  the  however,  to  show  that  ruai^  ever  did 

apertures  in  old  trees  where  the  wild  mean  a  cave,  nor  it  the  Malay  bear  a 

bees  usually   build."— Denys,   Doer.  cave-animal. 
Die.  Bril.  Mai.,  i.v.  Bniang.  ^  J.R.A.S.,  S.S.,  No.  7,  p.  33. 
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is  believed,  moreover,  occasionally  to  carry  off  and 
mate  with  human  kind.' 

The  Siamang  {HylobaUs  lar)^  which  walks  on  its 
hind-legs,  is,  however,  the  species  which  is  most 
commonly  associated  in  legend  with  the  human  race ; 
in  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  sometimes 
have  been  a  confusion  between  its  name  {siamang) 
and  SSmang,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  abori- 
ginal (Negrito)  races  of  the  interior.  The  following 
Malay  l^end,  which  I  took  down  at  Labu  in  Selangor 
is  believed  to  explain  its  origin,  and  also  that  of  the 
Bear : ' — 

Once  upon  a  time  her  Highness  the  Princess 
Telan  became  the  affianced  bride  of  Si  Malim 
Bongsu.  After  the  betrothal  Si  Malim  Bongsu 
sailed  away  and  did  not  return  when  the  period  of 
the  engagement,  which  was  fixed  at  from  three  to 
four  months,  came  to  an  end. 

Then  Si  Malim  Panjang,  elder  brother  of  Si 
Malim  Bongsu,  decided  to  Cake  the  place  of  his 
younger  brother,  and  be  married  to  the  Princess 
Telan.  The  latter,  however,  repelled  his  advances, 
and    he   therefore   attacked    her  savagely ;    but   she 

>  Cp.  CiiET,  Stud,  in  Bromn  Hum.  bank  of  the  rivei.     If  snjr  matter  of 

p.  343  stqq.  (The  Sbange  Elopement  fact  peraon  should  donbt  Uie  truth  of 

of  ChaliDg  (he  Dyak).  tlm  tradition,  are  there  not  two  &ct» 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  for  the  discomfiture  of  scepticism — the 

to  the  sdentific  nomenclature  properly  monkey  foits  (called  Balu  Mawah  to 

applicable  to  the  Siamang.  this  day)  threatening  each  other  fiom 

The  following  is   a  specimen  of  a  opposite  banlfs  of  the  riTcr,  and  the 

monkey  legend  :  "  A  lEttle  farther  up-  assurance  of  all  Ferak  Malays  that  no 

stream  two  rocks  facing  each  other,  one  Mawah  is  to  be  found  on  the  left  bank  ?" 

OB.  each  side  of  the  rivet,  are  said  to  —J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No,  9,  p.  48. 
have  been  the  forts  of  two  rival  tribes  ^  According  to  another  account,  the 

of  monkeys,   the  Mawah  \Sintia  lar\  siamang  is  said    to   have    origiiuUed 

and  the  Siamang  (itfni'a  jym/'ic/j'/iij,  in  from  aiar  fitilai,   i.e.   the  roots   of  a 

a  terriHe  war  which  WM  waged  between  fulai  Xte-e.   (the    Malay  substitute   for 

them  in  a  bygooe  age.     The  Siamangs  cork,  used  to  form  floats  for  the  Qshiog- 

defealed  their  adversaries,  whom  they  nets), 
hare  ever  since  confined  to  the  right 
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turned  herself  into  an  ape  {staman^)  and  escaped  to 
the  jungle,  so  that  Si  Malim  Panjang  desisted  from 
pursuit.  Then  the  ape  climbed  up  into  a  pagar- 
anak  tree  which  grew  on  the  sea-shore,  and  leaned 
over  the  sea,  and  there  she  chanted  these  words  : — 

"  O  my  dear  Malim  Bongsu, 
You  have  broken  your  solemn  promise  and  engagement. 
And  I  have  to  take  upon  myself  the  form  of  an  ape." 

Now  Si  Malim  Bongsu  was  passing  at  the  time, 
and  on  recognising  the  voice  of  the  Princess  Telan  he 
took  a  blow-gun  and  shot  her  so  that  she  fell  into  the 
sea.  Then  he  took  rose-water  and  sprinkled  it  over 
her,  so  that  she  resumed  her  natural  shape,  and  they 
started  to  go  home  together.  Still,  however,  Si 
Malim  Bongsu  would  not  wed  her,  but  promised  that 
he  would  do  so  when  he  came  back  from  his  next 
voyage,  whereupon  the  Princess  chanted  these 
words : — 

"  If  you  do  not  return  within  three  months 
You  will  find  me  turned  into  an  ape." 

The  same  course  of  events,  however,  happened  as 
before.  Malim  Bongsu  did  not  return  at  the  time 
appointed ;  his  elder  brother,  Malim  Panjang  once 
more  attacked  her,  and,  leaping  towards  an  areca 
palm,  she  once  more  became  an  ape,  whereupon  she 
chanted  as  before  : — 

"  O  my  dear  Malim  Bongsu, 
You  have  broken  your  solemn  promise  and  engagement. 
And  I  am  forced  to  become  an  ape." 

Again  Malim  Bongsu,  as  he  passed  by,  heard  and 
recognised  her  voice ;  but  upon  learning  that  he  had 
been  for  the  second  time  the  cause  of  his  Princess's 
troubles,  he  exclaimed,  "  Better  were  it  for  me  were 
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I  nothing  but  a  big  fish  " ;  and  leaping  into  the  water 
he  disappeared,  and  was  changed  into  a  big  fish  as  he 
desired. 

Now  the  Princess's  nurse  (who  was  called  "The 
Daughter  of  Sakembang  China  ")  was  at  the  same  time 
transformed  into  a  bear,  and  as  they  were  bathing 
at  the  time  when  they  were  surprised,  and  had  not 
time  to  wash  off  all  the  soap  (rice-cosmetic),  the  white 
marks  on  the  breast  and  brows  of  the  bear  and  on 
the  breast  and  brows  of  the  ape  (stamang)  have 
remained  unto  this  day. 

Occasionally  the  opposite  transformation  is  believed 
to  take  place,  some  species  of  the  monkey  tribe  being 
supposed  to  turn  into  fish. 

Thus  the  A'ra  {Macacus  cynomoigus)  is  believed  to 
develop  into  a  species  of  fish  called  s^nunggang, 
and  of  the  fish  called  kalul  [kalui  or  kalue),  Sir  W.  E. 
Maxwell  writes;  "The  ikan  kalul i\s  believed)  to  be 
a  monkey  transformed.  Some  specially  favoured  ob- 
servers have  seen  monkeys  half  through  the  process 
of  metamorphosis — half-monkey  and  half-fish."*  The 
species  of  monkey  which  is  believed  to  turn  into  the 
ikan  kalul  is,  as  I  was  told  in  Selangor,  the  b'rok  or 
"cocoa-nut  monkey." 

" BerkaJdm  kapada  brok"  is  a  Malay  proverbial 
expression  which  means,  "'To  make  the  monkey 
judge,'  or,  'to  go  to  the  monkey  for  justice.'  A 
fable  is  told  by  the  Malays  of  two  men,  one  of  whom 
planted  bananas  on  the  land  of  the  other.  When  the 
fruit  was  ripe  each  claimed  it,  but  not  being  able  to 
CMne  to  any  settlement  they  referred  the  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  monkey  (of  the  large  kind  called 
l>rok).     The  judge  decided   that   the  fruit   must   be 

'  /.Jt.A.S.,  S.B.,  Na  7,  p.  36. 
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divided ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  one  of 
the  suitors  complained  that  the  other's  share  was  too 
large.  To  satisfy  him  the  monkey  reduced  the  share 
of  the  other  by  the  requisite  amount,  which  he  ate 
himself.  Then  the  second  suitor  cried  out  that  the 
share  of  the  first  was  now  too  large.  It  had  to  be 
reduced  to  satisfy  him,  the  subtracted  portion  going  to 
the  monkey  as  before.  Thus  they  went  on  wrangling 
until  the  whole  of  the  fruit  was  gone,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  wrangle  about.  Malay  judges,  if 
they  are  not  calumniated,  have  been  known  to  pro- 
tract proceedings  until  both  sides  have  exhausted 
their  means  in  bribes.  In  such  cases  the  unfortunate 
suitors  are  said  to  berhakim  kapada  brok"^ 

The  Wild  Pig  and  Otlur  Animals 

There  are  several  superstitions  about  the  Wild 
Boar  which  prove  that  it  was  not  always  r^^arded  as 
an  unclean  animal. 

Of  these  the  following  recipe,  which  was  given 
me  by  a  Jugra  (Selangor)  Malay,  for  turning  brass 
into  gold  is  the  most  remarkable  : — 

"  Kill  a  wild  pig  and  rip  open  its  paunch.  Sew 
up  in  this  a  quantity  of  old  '  scrap '  brass,  pile  timber 
over  it,  bum  it,  and  then  leave  it  alone  until  the  grass 
has  grown  right  over  it.  Then  dig  up  the  gold." 
Again,  certain  wild  boars  are  believed  to  carry  on 
their  tushes  a  talisman  of  extraordinary  power,  which 
is  called  rantei  baH,  or  "  Wild  Boar's  Chain." 
This  chain  consists,  it  is  asserted,  of  three  links  of 
various  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  amalgam),  and  is 
hung  up  on  a  shrub  by  the  wild  boar  when  he  is 

■  /.li.A.S.,  S.B.,T^o.  I,  pp.  93, 94, 
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enjoying  his  wallow,  so  that  it  is  occasionally  stolen 
by  Malays  who  know  his  habits.  I  may  add  that, 
according  to  a  Malay  at  Langat,  the  "were-tiger" 
{rimau  jadi-jadian)  occasionally  appears  in  the  shape 
of  a  wild  boar  escaping  from  a  grave,  in  the  centre 
of  which  may  be  afterwards  seen  the  hole  by  which 
the  animal  has  escaped. 

"  Among  the  modern  Malays  avoidance  of  the  flesh 
of  swine  and  of  contact  with  anything  connected  with 
the  unclean  animal  is,  of  course,  universal.  No  tenet 
of  El-Islam  is  more  rigidly  enforced  than  this.  It  is 
singular  to  notice,  among  a  people  governed  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  Prophet,  traces  of  the  observance 
of  another  form  of  abstinence  enjoined  by  a  different 
religion.  The  universal  preference  of  the  flesh  of 
the  Buffalo  to  that  of  the  Ox  in  Malay  countries  is 
evidently  a  prejudice  bequeathed  to  modem  times 
by  a  period  when  cow>beef  was  as  much  an  abomina- 
tion to  Malays  as  it  is  to  the  Hindus  of  India  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  not  admitted  or  suspected 
by  ordinary  Malays,  who  would  probably  have  some 
reason,  based  on  the  relative  wholesomeness  of  buffalo 
and  cow-beef,  to  allege  in  defence  of  their  preference 
of  the  latter  to  the  former."  ^ 

To  the  above  I  may  add  that  it  is  invariably  the 
flesh  of  the  Buffalo,  and  not  that  of  the  Ox,  which  is 
eaten  sacrificially  on  the  occasion  of  festivities.*  But 
the  flesh  of  the  so-called  White  (albino)  Buffalo 
{kirhau  balar)  is  generally  avoided  as  food,  though  I 
have  known  it  to  be  prescribed  medicinally  (as  in  the 
case  of  Raja  Kahar,  a  son  of   H.H.  the  Sultan  of 

'  J.S.A.S;  S.B.,  No.  7,  p.  33.  breut-omament  {dpkah)  bang  round  its 

*  The  taciificUl  buSalo  (when  pre-  nts:'k{vuie'P\.ii,Tig.2).     Id  the  case  of 

tented  to  a  Raja)  is  covered  with   ».  a  pvax  Kaja  or  Sultan,  yellow  cloth  is 

dotb,  tod  has  its  horns  diessed  and  a  used. 
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Selangor,  the  circumstances  of  whose  illness  will  be 
detailed  elsewhere).^  As  might  be  expected,  a  story  is 
told  by  the  Malays  to  account  for  this  distinction.  The 
general  outline  of  the  tale  is  to  the  effect  that  a  Miday 
boy  (a  mere  child)  fell  into  the  big  rice-bin  {k^pok)  in 
his  parents'  absence  and  was  suffocated  by  the  rice. 
After  some  days  the  body  began  to  decompose,  and 
the  ooze  emanating  from  the  rice-bin  was  licked  up  by 
a  buffalo  belonging  to  the  boy's  parents.  The  atten- 
tion of  these  latter  being  thus  attracted  to  the  rice-bin, 
they  found  therein  the  remains  of  their  child,  and 
thereupon  cursed  the  buffalo,  which  (we  are  led  to 
infer)  became  "  white,"  and  has  remained  so  ever 
since.  According  to  one  version,  a  ground -dove 
(iSkukur)  was  implicated  both  in  the  offence  and  the 
punishment  which  followed  it  Wherefore  to  this 
day  no  man  eats  of  the  flesh  of  either  of  the  offenders. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  transformation 
in  which  the  Malays  implicitly  believe  is  that  of  the 
Squirrel,  which  is  supposed  to  be  developed  from  a 
large  caterpillar  called  ulat  sintadu? 

About  the  Cat  there  are  many  superstitions  which 
show  that  it  is  believed  to  possess  supernatural 
powers.  Thus  it  is  supposed  to  be  lucky  to  keep 
cats  because  they  long  for  a  soft  cushion  to  He  upon, 
and  so  (indirectly)  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  their 


1  Infra,  Cbap.  VI.  pp.  450-452.  disiacs  I7  the  natives.   ,   .  .  Anumg 

)  I  may  add  that  the  dried  penis  of  Ihem   are   the   ovipositoi-  of  a  giass- 

tbe  squiiie]  [ckula  lupa)  ii  believed  to  hoppci,  which  is  popQlstl;  supposed  to 

be  a  most  powerfid  aphrodisiac,  and  be   the   male   organ   of  the   squirrel; 

that  many  Malaya  believe  that  squiirela  Baltmcfhera,  tp.,  a  lare  plant  growing 

are  occasionally  found  dead  with  this  oaMoun[Ophii,andtheDuiian{/'«rw 

oi^an  caught  &st  in  cleft  limber.  tiietAinus)."     Mr.  Ridley  i^ards  the 

Mi.  H.  N.  Ridley,  in  a  pamphlet  on  use  ai  Balanafhera  for  this  purpose  as 

Afo/or' J/ofrria  jtiiE^a,  already  referred  an    illustration   of    the   "doctrine    of 

to,  says  : —  tignaturet." 

"  Many  things  are  used  as  a|4iio- 
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master.^  On  the  other  hand,  cats  must  be  very 
carefully  prevented  from  rubbing  up  c^ainst  a  corpse, 
for  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  when  this  was 
neglected,  the  badi  or  Evil  Principle  which  resides 
in  the  cat's  body  entered  into  the  corpse,  which  thus 
became  endowed  with  unnatural  life  and  stood  up 
upon  its  feet.  So  too  the  soaking  of  the  cat  in  a  pan 
of  water  until  it  is  half-drowned  is  believed  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  rain.'  It  is,  besides,  believed  to  be 
extremely  unlucky  to  kill  cats.  Of  this  superstition 
Mr.  Clifford  says : — 

"  It  is  a  common  belief  among  Malays  that  if  a 
cat  is  killed  he  who  takes  its  life  will  in  the  next 
world  be  called  upon  to  carry  and  pile  logs  of  wood, 
as  big  as  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  the  number  of  the  hairs 
on  the  beast's  body.  Therefore  cats  are  not  killed; 
but  if  they  become  too  daring  in  their  raids  on  the 
hen-coop  or  the  food  rack,  they  are  tied  to  a  raft  and 
sent  floating  down  stream,  to  perish  miserably  of 
hunger.  The  people  of  the  villages  by  which  they 
pass  make  haste  to  push  the  raft  out  again  into 
mid-stream,  should  it  in  its  passage  adhere  to  bank 
or  bathing-hut,  and  on  no  account  is  the  animal 
suffered  to  land.  To  any  one  who  thinks  about  it, 
this  long  and  lingering  death  is  infinitely  more  cruel 
than  one  caused  by  a  blow  from  an  axe ;  but  the 
Malays  do  not  trouble  to  consider  such  a  detail,  and 
would  care  little  if  they  did."' 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cats,  I  must  mention 
the  belief  that  the  "  fresh-water  fish  called  ikan  belidah  " 
was  "originally  a  cat"  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  says  that 
many  Malays  refuse  to  eat   it  for  this   reason,  and 

^  In  C«uri  Mini  Xamfeng,  p.  47. 
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adds,  "They  declare  that  it  squalls  like  a  cat  when 
harpooned,  and  that  its  bones  are  very  white  and 
fine  like  a  cat's  hairs."  ^  A  story  is  also  sometimes 
told  to  account  both  for  the  general  similarity  of  habits 
of  the  cat  and  the  tiger  and  for  the  fact  that  the  latter, 
unlike  most  of  the  Felida,  is  not  a  tree-climber.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  cat  agreed  to  teach  the  tiger 
its  tricks,  which  it  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  art 
of  climbing  trees.  The  tiger,  thinking  it  had  learnt 
all  the  cat's  tricks,  proceeded  to  attack  its  teacher, 
when  the  cat  escaped  by  climbing  up  a  tree ;  so  the 
tiger  never  learnt  how  to  climb  and  cannot  climb  trees 
to  this  day. 

Even  the  smallest  and  commonest  of  mammals,  such 
as  Rats  and  Mice,  are  the  objects  of  many  strange 
beliefs.  Thus  "clothes  which  have  been  nibbled  by 
rats  or  mice  must  not  be  worn  again.  They  are  sure 
to  bring  misfortune,  and  are  generally  given  away  in 
charity."* 

So  too  on  the  Selangor  coast  a  mollusc  called  siput 
tantarang  or  mintarang  is  believed  to  have  sprung 
from  a  mouse ;  and  many  kinds  of  charms,  generally 
addressed  to  the  "  Prophet  Joseph  "  {Nabi  Yusuf),  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  drive  away  rats  and  mice  from 
the  rice-fields. 

The  following  passage  describes  the  general  ideas 
about  animal  superstitions  which  prevail  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  : — 

"  The  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  the  Fisher  Folk 
would  fill  many  volumes.  They  believe  in  all  manner 
of  devils  and  local  sprites.  They  fear  greatly  the 
demons  that  preside  over  animals,  and  will  not 
willingly  mention  the  names  of  birds  or  beasts  while 

» J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  7,  p.  26.  •  JHd. 
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at  sea.  Instead,  they  call  them  all  chhoeh^ — which, 
to  them,  signifies  an  animal,  though  to  others  it  is 
meaningless,  and  is  supposed  not  to  be  understanded 
of  the  beasts.  To  this  word  they  tack  on  the 
sound  which  each  beast  makes  in  order  to  indicate 
what  animal  is  referred  to ;  thus  the  pig  is  the 
grunting  ckiweh,  the  buffalo  the  chiweh  that  says  'tiak,' 
and  the  snipe  the  chiweh  that  cries  '  kek-kek.'  Each 
boat  that  puts  to  sea  has  been  medicined  with  care, 
many  incantations  and  other  m^ic  observances  having 
been  had  recourse  to,  in  obedience  to  the  rules  which 
the  superstitious  people  have  followed  for  ages.  After 
each  take  the  boat  is  '  swept '  by  the  medicine  man 
with  a  tuft  of  leaves  prepared  with  mystic  ceremonies, 
which  is  carried  at  the  bow  for  the  purpose.  The 
omens  are  watched  with  exact  care,  and  if  they  be 
adverse  no  fishing-boat  puts  to  sea  that  day.  Every 
act  in  their  lives  is  regulated  by  some  regard  for  the 
demons  of  the  sea  and  air,  and  yet  these  folk  are 
nominally  Muhammadans,  and,  according  to  that  faith, 
magic  and  sorcery,  incantations  to  the  spirits,  and 
prayers  to  demons,  are  all  unclean  things  forbidden 
to  the  people.  But  the  Fisher  Folk,  like  other 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  are  Malays  first  and 
Muhammadans  afterwards.  Their  religious  creed  goes 
no  more  than  skin  deep,  and  affects  but  little  the  manner 
of  their  daily  life."  * 

3.   VEGETATION   CHARMS 

The  V^etation  Spirit  of  the  Malays  "  follows  in 
some  vague  and  partial  way,"  to  use  Professor  Tytor's 

'  I  have  nol  heard  tbis  word  used  *  In  Cimrt  ami  Aamfeng,  pp.  147, 

oa  the  west  cout.     It  ii  of  [be  east       148. 
coa*t  that  Mr.  Clifford  it  here  wridng. 
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words,  from  the  analogy  of  the  Animal  Spirit.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  without  a  more  searching  inquiry  than 
I  have  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  making,  whether 
Malay  magicians  would  maintain  that  all  trees  had 
souls  {simangaf)  or  not.  All  that  we  can  be  cert^n 
of  at  present  is  that  a  good  many  trees  are  certainly 
supposed  by  them  to  have  souls,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Durian,  the  Cocoa-nut  palm,  and  the  trees  which 
produce  Eagle-wood  {gharu\  Gutta  Percha,  Camphor, 
and  a  good  many  others. 

What  can  be  more  significant  than  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  men  who  in  former  days  would  try  and 
frighten  the  Durian  groves  into  bearing  ;  or  of  the 
toddy-collector  who  addresses  the  soul  of  the  Cocoa-nut 
palm  in  such  words  as,  "Thus  I  bend  your  neck, 
and  roll  up  your  hair ;  and  here  is  my  ivory  toddy- 
knife  to  help  the  washing  of  your  face  " ; '  or  of  the 
collectors  of  jungle  produce  who  traffic  in  Eagle- 
wood,  Camphor,  and  Gutta  (the  spirits  of  the  first 
two  of  which  trees  are  considered  extremely  powerful 
and  dangerous)  or,  above  all,  of  the  reapers  who  can7 
the  "  Rice-soul "  home  at  harvest  time  ? 

A  special  point  in  connection  with  the  Malay  con- 
ception of  the  vegetation  soul  perhaps  requires  par- 
ticular attention,  viz.  the  fact  that  apparently  dead  and 
even  seasoned  timber  may  yet  retain  the  soul  which 
animated  it  during  its  lifetime.  Thus,  the  instruc- 
tions for  the  performance  of  the  rites  to  be  used  at  the 
launching  of  a  boat  (which  will  be  found  below  under 
the  heading  "  The  Sea,  Rivers,  and  Streams  ")*  involve 
an  invocation  to  the  timbers  of  the  boat,  which  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  conceived  as  capable,  to  some 
extent,  of  receiving  impressions  and  communications 

'   Fuftp.  217,  infra.  *   Vidfg.  279,  in/fn. 
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made  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  forms  and 
ceremonies. 

So,  too,  a  boat  with  a  large  knot  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  is  considered  good  for  catching  fish, 
and  in  strict  conformity  with  this  idea  is  the 
belief  that  the  natural  excrescences  (or  knobs)  and 
deformities  of  trees  are  mere  external  evidences  of 
an  indwelling  spirit  So,  too,  the  fruit  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palm,  when  the  shell  lacks  the  three  "  eyes  "  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  is  believed  to  serve  in  warfare  as  a 
most  valuable  protection  {polios)  against  the  bullets  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  a  minor 
degree  of  the  joints  of  "  solid  "  bamboo  {bubth  tumpat) 
which  are  occasionally  found,  whilst  to  a  slightly  differ- 
ent category  belong  the  comparatively  numerous  ex- 
amples of  "  Tabasheer "  (mineral  concretions  in  the 
wood  of  certain  trees),  which  are  so  highly  valued  by 
the  Malays  for  talismanic  purposes.  Such  trees  as  the 
Mali  mali,  Rotan  jirnang  (Dragon's-blood  rattan), 
Buluk  kasap  (rough  bamboo),  etc.,  are  all  said  to 
supply  instances  of  the  concretions  referred  to,  but  the 
most  famous  of  them  all  is  without  doubt  the  so-called 
"cocoa-nut  pearl,"  of  which  I  quote  the  following 
account  from  Dr.  Denys's  Descriptive  Dictionary  of 
British  Malaya. 

Cocoa-nut  Pearls 

The  following  remarks  concerning  these  peculiar 
accretions  are  extracted  from  Nature : — 

"  During  my  recent  travels,"  Dr.  Sidney  Hickson 
writes  to  a  scientific  contemporary,  "  1  was  frequently 
asked  by  the  Dutch  planters  and  others  if  I  had  ever 
seen  'a  cocoa-nut  stone.'  These  stones  are  said  to 
be  rarely  found  (i  in  2000  or  more)  in  the  perisperm 
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of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  when  found  are  kept  by  the 
natives  as  a  charm  against  disease  and  evil  spirits. 
This  story  of  the  cocoa-nut  stone  was  so  const^tly 
told  me,  and  in  every  case  without  any  variation  in 
its  details,  that  I  made  every  effort  before  leavii^  to 
obtain  some  specimens,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
obtaining  two. 

"One  of  these  is  nearly  a  perfect  sphere,  14  mm. 
in  diameter,  and  the  other,  rather  smaller  in  size,  is 
irregularly  pear-shaped.  In  both  specimens  the  sur- 
face is  worn  nearly  smooth  by  friction.  The  spherical 
one  1  have  had  cut  into  two  halves,  but  I  can  find  no 
concentric  or  other  markings  on  the  polished  cut 
surfaces. 

"  Dr.  Kimmins  has  kindly  submitted  one-half  to  a 
careful  chemical  analysis,  and  finds  that  it  consists  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  without  any  trace  of  other  salts 
or  vegetable  tissue. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  your  readers 
could  inform  me  if  there  are  any  of  these  stones  in 
any  of  the  museums,  or  if  there  is  any  evidence 
beyond  mere  hearsay  of  their  existence  in  the  peri- 
sperm  of  the  cocoa-nut." ' 

On  this  letter  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  makes  the 
following  remarks : — "  Dr.  Hickson's  account  of  the 
calcareous  concretions  occasionally  found  in  the  central 
hollow  (filled  with  fluid — the  so-called  '  milk ')  of  the 
endosperm  of  the  seed  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  extremely 
interesting.     It  appears  to  me  a  phenomenon  of  the 


>  One  of  these   itones   (coco*  -  not  nnt  in  which  it  tras  found,  for  it  b 

peailt)   in  mjr  pcueuion  has  recently  uierted  that  it  u  ntuoll;,  if  not  alwaja, 

been   presented    to    the    Ethnological  found  in  the  open  eye  or  orifice  »t  Uie 

Mnieum  at  Cunbridgc;    It  is  encircled  base  of  the  cocoa-nnt,  through  which 

by  a  dark  ring,  caused,  I  was  told,  by  the  root  would  otherwUe  ittue. — W.  S. 
it*  adherence  to  the  shell  of  the  cocoa- 
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same  order  as  tabasheer,  to  which  I  recently  drew 
attention  in  Nature.. 

"The  circumstances  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
stones  or  'pearls'  are  in  many  respects  parallel  to 
those  which  attend  the  formation  of  tabasheer.  In 
both  cases  mineral  matter  in  palpable  masses  is  with- 
drawn from  solution  in  considerable  volumes  of  fluid 
contained  in  tolerably  lai^e  cavities  in  living  plants ; 
and  in  both  instances  they  are  monocotyUdons. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  cocoa-nut  pearls  the  material 
is  calcium  carbonate,  and  this  is  well  known  to  concrete 
in  a  peculiar  manner  from  solutions  in  which  organic 
matter  is  also  present. 

"  In  my  note  on  tabasheer  I  referred  to  the 
reported  occurrence  of  mineral  concretions  in  the 
wood  of  various  tropical  dicotyUdoTiotts  trees.  Ta- 
basheer is  too  well  known  to  be  pooh-poohed ;  but 
some  of  my  scientific  friends  express  a  polite  incre- 
dulity as  to  the  other  cases.  I  learn,  however,  from 
Prof.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  that  he  has  obtained  a  specimen 
of  apatite  found  in  cutting  up  a  mass  of  teak-wood. 
The  occurrence  of  this  mineral  under  these  circum- 
stances has  long  been  recorded ;  but  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  specimen." ' 

The  Durian 

The  Durian  tree  (for  an  account  of  whose  famous 
fruit  the  classical  description  in  Wallace's  Malay 
Archipelago  may  be  referred  to)  is  a  semi-wild  fruit- 
tree,  whose  stem  frequently  rises  to  the  height  of 
some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  before  the  branches  are 
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met  with.  It  is  generally  planted  in  groves,  which 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the  jungle  when  all  other 
traces  of  former  human  habitation  have  completely  dis- 
appeared, though  even  then  its  fruit,  if  tradition  says 
true,  is  as  keenly  fought  over  by  the  denizens  of  the 
forest  (monkeys,  bears,  and  tigers)  as  ever  it  was  by 
their  temporary  dispossessors.  Interspersed  among 
the  Durian  trees  will  be  found  numerous  varieties  of 
orchard  trees  of  a  less  imperial  height,  amongst  which 
may  be  named  the  Rambutan,*  Rambei,*  Lansat,* 
Duku,*  Mangostin,"  and  many  others.  A  small  grove 
of  these  trees,  which  was  claimed  by  the  late  Sultan 
'Abdul  Samad  of  Selangor,  grew  within  about  a  mile  of 
my  bungalow  at  Jugra,  and  I  was  informed  that  in  years 
gone  by  a  curious  ceremony  (called  M^nyemah  durian) 
was  practised  in  order  to  make  the  trees  more  pro- 
ductive. On  a  specially  selected  day,  it  was  said,  the 
village  would  assemble  at  this  grove,  and  (no  doubt 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  burning  of 
incense  and  scattering  of  rice)  the  most  barren  of 
the  Durian  trees  would  be  singled  out  from  the  rest 
One  of  the  local  Pataangs  would  then  take  a  hatchet 
{pUiong)  and  deliver  several  shrewd  blows  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  saying : — 

"Will  you  now  bear  fruit  or  not? 
If  you  do  not  I  shall  fell  you."  • 

To  this  the  tree  (through  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had 


*  ResembUng  ihe   last   ii>iii«],  but 

la^er,  and  finei  in  flavour, 

ferae). 

■  0[  LongsaC  [Lantitan  demtttitutu. 

tidcif 

Jack  ;  MelUcew). 
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been  stationed  for  the  purpose  in  a  Mangostin  tree 
hard  by)  was  supposed  to  make  answer : — 

"  Yes,  I  will  now  bear  fruit ; 
I  beg  you  not  to  fell  me."  ^ 

I  may  add  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
fruit  season  for  the  boys  who  were  watching  for  the 
fruit  to  fall  (for  which  purpose  they  were  usually 
stationed  in  small  palm -thatch  shelters)  to  send 
echoing  through  the  grove  a  musical  note,  which  they 
produced  by  blowing  into  a  bamboo  instrument  called 
tuatig-iuan^.  I  cannot,  however,  say  whether  this 
custom  now  has  any  ceremonial  significance  or  not, 
though  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  once  had.* 

The  Malacca  Cane 

No  less  distinct  are  the  animistic  ideas  of  the 
Malays  relating  to  various  species  of  the  Malacca- 
cane  plant.  Mr.  Wray  of  the  Perak  Museum  writes 
as  follows : — 

"  A  Malacca-cane  with  a  joint  as  long  as  the  height 
of  the  owner  will  protect  him  from  harm  by  snakes 
and  animals,  and  will  give  him  luck  in  all  things. 
What  is  called  a  samamht  bangku^  or  baht,  possesses 

I   Ya-lah,  sakarangaAtt  'nai  bfrbtiah  "  In  Selangor  a  fiealc  of  this  kind  is 

Aku  tniitta'  fangait  di-ti^ng.  called  samamiu  iangitii,  or  "dnufed 

*  This    ioxtrumeat    coosUted   of   a  (gtunled)    samamiu."      One    of    this 

ringle   ihoit  joint   of  bamboo,   about  spedei  belonged  to  the  Sultan,  sad  was 

nine  inches  in  length  by  thiee  inches  kept   in   a   yelJow  case.     Soroetimes, 

in  diameter,  cloBod  at  one  end  only,  whether  through   the  splitting  of  the 

Dear  which  was  an  orifice  into  which  bark  on  one  side  or  some  similar  caase, 

the   perfoimei    blew.      These    instru-  an  exoesccnce  like  a  gigantic  lat-tail 

■nenta   [tuaiig-liiattg)   aie  repotted   to  will  form  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  a 

have  been  fonnerly  used  bj  the  Langat  peculiarity  which  is  believed  to  give 

pirate*,  and  are  said  to  be  still  used  the  stick  that  is  made  from  it  imrnente 

by  the  Malay  Gsbermen  at   Bemam,  value.    To  merely  tap  a  person  in  play 

in   Selangor,    for   calling   tbdr   boats  with   one  of  these   sticks   (which   are 

togetbei.  called    tHigal   fan    or    "sting-rays' 
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the  power  of  killing  any  one  even  when  the  person 
is  only  slightly  hurt  by  a  blow  dealt  with  it  These 
are  canes  that  have  died  down  and  have  begun  to 
shoot  ^ain  from  near  the  root.  They  are  very  rare, 
one  of  eighteen  inches  in  length  is  valued  at  six  or 
seven  dollars,  and  one  long  enough  to  make  a  walking 
stick  of,  at  thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  At  night  the  rotan 
samambu  plant  is  said  to  make  a  loud  noise,  and, 
according  to  the  Malays,  it  says,  '  Buiam  sampei,  bulam 
sampei,' '  meaning  that  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full 
growth.  They  are  often  to  be  heard  in  the  jungle 
at  night,  but  the  most  diligent  search  will  not  reveal 
their  whereabouts.  The  rotan  manok^  is  also  said 
to  give  out  sounds  at  night.  The  sounds  are  loud 
and  musical,  but  the  alleged  will-o'-the-wisp  character 
of  the  rattans  which  are  supposed  to  produce  them 
seems  to  point  to  some  night-bird,  tree-fr<^,  or  lizard 
as  being  the  real  cause  of  the  weird  notes,  though 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  wind  might  make  the 
rattan  leaves  vibrate  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
sounds." ' 

In  Selangor  it  Is  the  stick-insect  (kSranting)  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  "  Malacca- 
cane  spirit"  {Hantu  Sa?nam3u),  by  which  last  name 
it  is  most  commonly  called.  These  stick-insects  are 
believed  by  the  Selangor  Malays  to  produce  the  sounds 
to  which  Mr.  Wray  refers,  and  in  order  to  account 
for  their  peculiar  character  a  story  is  told,  the  main 
features  of  which  are  as  follows : — 

tail* ")  will,  it  is  beUered,  raise  a  uoK  invalnerable     {jadi    ffiiai).   —  Cp. 

punful  vol,  wbilat  to  urijce  a  penon  J.R.A.S,,  S.B.,  No.  17,  p.  IS5- 

bard   with   one   would  aMuicdl;   kill  >  Id  Selai^or  i/lmi  samfd  is  the 

him.     A  Malacca-cane,  one  of  whose  phnue  used. 

knots  ii  inverted  and  the  other  not,  is  '  In  Sdangor  retan  manai. 

alto  considered  of  great  value,  beiiq(  ■  Scl./ntm.  vol.  iii.  No.  6,  pp.  95, 

believed   to   render   the   beaier   of   it  96. 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  married  couple  fell  out,  and 
the  husband  surreptitiously  introduced  stones  into  the 
cooking-pot  in  place  of  the  yams  which  his  wife  was 
cooking.  Then  he  went  off  to  climb  for  a  cocoa-nut, 
and  as  he  climbed,  he  mocked  her  by  calling  out 
" Masak  btlum?  Masak  bUum?"  ("Are  they  cooked 
yet  ?  Are  they  cooked  yet  ? ").  What  she  did  by 
way  of  retaliation  is  not  clear,  but  as  he  climbed  and 
mocked  her,  she  is  said  to  have  retorted,  "Panjai 
bi(um?  Panjat  bUum?"  ("Have  you  climbed  it 
yet?  Have  you  climbed  it  yet?"),  a  reply  which 
clearly  shows  that  her  woman's  wit  had  been  at  work, 
and  that  she  was  not  going  to  allow  her  husband  to 
get  the  better  of  her.*  However  this  may  be, 
a  deadlock  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
both  parties  were  transformed  into  stick -insects, 
but  were  yet  condemned  to  mock  each  other  as 
they  had  done  during  the  period  of  their  human 
existence. 

I  have  often  from  my  boat,  during  dark  nights  on 
the  Langat  river,  listened  to  the  weird  note  which  my 
Malays  invariably  ascribed  to  these  insects,  and  which 
is  not  inaptly  represented  by  one  of  the  Malay  names 
for  them,  viz.  " bUum-bilam"  I  have  not  yet,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  identifying  the  real  producer  of  the 
note,  of  which  all  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that  although 
it  may  not  be  itself  discoverable,  the  Malays  look  upon 
it  as  a  certain  guide  to  the  localities  where  the  Malacca- 
canes  grow. 

■  Another  Sclangor  veiaon  says  tiiat  "  Are    tfacy    cooked    yet  ?  "    {Masak 

whilst  the  wife  ii  boiling;  the  atones,  the  b/han  f),  ai  in  the  renion  jusl  given, 

bubaiid  is  climtnng  the  Molacca-cane  and  the  wife  cries,  "  Have  yoa  leachetl 

plant  {JflJWOOT*")  in  order  to  get  to  the  it  ycl?     Have  you  reached  it  yet?" 

tky.     The  husband  keeps  calling  oat,  (Sampei  iHwit !) 
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The  Tualang  or  Sialang  Tree 

So  too  of  the  Tualang-tree  Mr.  Wray  writes  : — 
"One  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  of  the  forest 
trees  in  Perak  is  that  known  as  Toallong,  or  Toh 
Allong ; '  it  Heis  a  very  poisonous  sap,  which  produces 
great  irritation  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Two  Chinamen  who  had  felled  one  of  these  trees  in 
ignorance,  had  their  faces  so  swelled  and  inflamed  that 
they  could  not  see  out  of  their  eyes,  and  had  to  be  led 
about  for  some  days  before  they  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison.  Their  arms,  breasts,  and  faces 
were  affected,  and  they  presented  the  appearance  of 
having  a  very  bad  attack  of  erysipelas.  These  trees 
are  supposed  to  be  the  abiding  -  places  of  kaniu,  or 
spirits,  when  they  have  large  hoUow  projections  from 
the  trunk,  called  rumah  kantu,  or  spirit  houses.  These 
projections  are  formed  when  a  branch  gets  broken  off 
near  the  trunk,  and  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  tree. 
There  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  them  on  a  large 
tree,  and  the  Malays  have  a  great  objection  to  cutting 
down  any  that  are  so  disfigured,  the  belief  being  that 
if  a  man  fells  one  he  will  die  within  the  year.  As  a 
rule  these  trees  are  left  standing  when  clearings  are 
made,  and  they  are  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  to 
planters  and  others,  who  object  to  their  being  left 
uncut. 

' '  The  following  series  of  events  actually  happened : 
— A  Malay  named  Panda  Tambong  undertook,  against 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  fell  one  of  the  Toh  Allong 
trees,  and  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  was  taken 
ill  with  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks'  time.     Shortly 
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after  this  some  men  were  sitting  plaiting  ataps  *  under 
the  shade  of  another  of  these  ill-omened  trees,  when, 
without  any  warning,  a  large  branch  fell  down,  breaking 
the  arm  of  one  man,  and  more  or  less  injuring  two 
others.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  at  the  time, 
or  anything  else  likely  to  determine  the  fall  of  the 
branch.  After  this  it  was  decided  to  have  the  tree 
felled,  as  there  were  coolie  houses  nearly  under  it 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  fell  it. 
Eventually  a  Penang  Malay  undertook  the  job,  but 
stipulated  that  a  Pawang,  or  sorcerer,  should  be 
employed  to  drive  away  the  demons  first.  The 
Pawang  hung  pieces  of  white  and  red  cloth  on  sticks 
round  the  tree,  burnt  incense  in  the  little  contrivances 
made  of  the  split  leaf-stalks  of  the  b^rtatn  palm,  used 
by  the  Malays  for  that  purpose,  cut  off  the  heads  of 
two  white  fowls,  sprinkled  Uie  blood  over  the  trunk, 
and  in  the  midst  of  many  incantations  the  tree  was 
felled  without  any  mishap ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
Pawattg,  who  was  a  kaj'P  and  a  slave-debtor  of  the 
Toh  Puan  Halimah,  died  about  nine  months  after- 
wards. "  * 

There  appears  to  be  very  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  word  Tualang  {^Tok  Along  or  Sialang)  is  the 
name  not  of  a  particular  species  of  tree,  but  rather  the 
generic  name  of  all  trees  in  which  wild  bees  have  built 
their  nests,  so  that  in  reality  it  simply  means  a  "  Bee< 
Tree." 

I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  of  the 
Malay  charms  used  by  the  collectors  of  these  bees' 
nests,  except  such  as  are  used  by  Sakais  under  Malay 

1  Strips  oT  |«1ro-lea.Tes  for  thatching  *  One  who  luu  made  lh«  pilgrimage 

booMs.  to  Mecca. 

*  Sel.Joum.  vol.  iiL  No.  6,  p.  96. 
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influence  on  the  Selangor  coast,  the  Sakais  being 
most  usually  the  collectors.  Some  of  these  latter, 
however,  were  pure  Malay  charms,  and  may  perhaps 
be  considered,  in  the  absence  of  charms  collected  from 
Malays,  as  evidence  of  at  least  secondary  importance. 
One  of  these  charms  commences  as  follows  :— 

"  Here  is  the  Peeling-lcnife,  the  knife  with  the  long  handle, 
Stuck  into  the  buttress  of  a  Pulai-Tree." ' 

And  another,  which  is  almost  word  for  word  the 
same,  as  follows ; — 


"  Here  is  the  Feeling-knife,  the  knife  with  the  long  handle. 
With  which  to  stab  (lit  peck  at)  the  buttress  of  the  Pulai-Tree."  ' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  refer  to  the  Puiai-tre& 
by  name,  and  not  to  the  Tualang.  The  footnote  which 
1  here  quote  with  reference  to  the  customs  of  Siak  is, 
almost  word  for  word,  equally  true  of  the  Bee-Trees 
in  Selangor.* 


1  Vidt  App.  IxxxTi. 

*  Vide  App.  Ixixvu. 

'  "  CotaJD  customs  *. 
Siak  in   the  collection  oi  wax  which 
maj  be  mentioned  here. 

"  The  xhubf^  (that  is,  a  tree  on  which 
beet  have  made  nesti)  it  gcDeially  cod- 
ddeied  to  belong  to  him  who  finds  it, 
provided  it  stands  in  a  part  of  the 
forest  belonging  to  his  tribe.  Should 
the  tree  stand  in  a  part  of  the  jungle 
apportioned  eo  another  tribe,  the  Bndci 
is  permitted  to  take  for  once  all  the 
WBx  there  is  on  the  tree,  and  ever  after- 
wards, during  his  lifetime,  all  tbc  wax  of 
one  branch  of  the  tree.  After  his  death 
the  tree  becomes  the  property  of  the 
tribe  to  whom  that  part  of  the  jangle 
belongs. 

"  When  wax  is  collected  ftom  a  tree 
there  are  generally  three  persons  to 
■hareinit,  and  the  proceeds  are  divided 
as  fbllowG  :  vii.,  one-third  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  [he  tree,  one-third  to  the  man 


who  climbs  the  tree,  and  one-third  to 
the  man  irtio  keeps  watch  below. 
These  two  Utter  oElices  are  considered 
rather  dangerous,  the  first  because  he 
has  to  climb  the  towering  jurAntf  trees, 
branchless  to  a  conildeiable  height,  by 
means  of  bamboo  pegs  driven  into  the 
trunk ;  and  the  watch-keeper  under- 
neath, because  he  has  to  &ce  the  bears 
and  tigen  who  (so  it  is  said)  come  after 
the  wax  and  honey. 

"The  f<^owing  trees  are  geneially 
inhabited  by  bees  (Jebah),  saA  then 
become  sialatig! ;  near  the  sett,  fmlei, 
lampas,  kajm  arak,  and  baU  htms; 
whilst  &itber  in  the  interior  rittgta 
manuk  and  ckempedak  aytr  are  their 
general  haMtats. 

"  Besides  the  Ubak  there  is  to  be 
found  in  Siak  another  bee,  called 
ttattan,  which  does  not  make  its  nest 
on  trees,  bnt  In  holes. 

"  The  regulations  observed  when 
taking   the   wax  of  the  lebah  do  not 
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Other  haunted  trees  {pokok  bgrkantu)  are  the 
Jawi-jawi,  the  Jglotong,  and  B€rombong,  of  which 
the  following  tradition  will  perhaps  suffice  : — 

"All  trees,"  according  to  Malay  tradition,  "were 
planted  by  'the  Prophet  Elias,'^  and  are  in  the 
'Prophet  Noah's'  charge.  In  the  days  of  King 
Solomon,  trees  could  speak  as  well  as  birds  and 
animals,  and  several  of  the  trees  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  forest  are  really  metamorphosed  human  beings. 
Such  are  the  'jeiotong'  and  the  'Bfirombong,'  which 
in  the  days  of  King  Solomon  were  bosom  friends, 
until  there  broke  out  between  them  an  unfortunate 
quarrel,  which  terminated  in  'Si  jSlotong's'  lacing  the 
skin  of  *  Si  Bfirombong '  all  over  with  stabs  from  his 
dagger,  the  effect  of  which  stabs  remains  visible  to 
this  day.  Si  Bfirombong,  on  the  other  hand,  cursed 
Si  jSlotong  with  his  dying  breath,  praying  that  he 
might  be  turned  into  a  tree  without  any  buttresses  to 
support  his  trunk,  a  prayer  which  was,  of  course,  duly 
fulfilled.  Thus  originated  the  lack  of  buttresses  at  the 
base  of  the  former  tree,  and  the  laced  and  slashed  bark 
of  the  latter." 

The  Lime-Tree 

Yet  another  tree  whose  spirit  is  the  object,  as  it 
were,  of  a  special  cult,*  is  the  lime-tree,  which  is  revered 
and  looked  up  to  almost  as  their  chief  patron  by  the 

applf  to  the  taking  of  the  wax  and  a  deacription  will  be  given  or  a  method 

honey  of  the  ntruan.     Anybodj  is  at  of  angary  by  meana  of  one  of  these 

liberty  to  look  for  them  wherever  and  lime  -  fruits    mto  which    a  ipirit  was 

whenever  he  likes." — F.   Kebding,  in  sapposed  to  have  entered.      See  also 

J.S.A.S.,S.B.,  No.  17,  pp.  156,  157.  oneorihemethodsoTabductinganother 

'  When  the  orchid  wai  to  be  planted  peraon'i  soul  by  caniing  it  to  enter  into 

it  -waa  fbimd  that  there  was  no  room  a  bniich  of  seven  Uine-froits.     The  use 

for  it  on  the  gnmnd  between  the  trees,  of  the   lime-froit   by  the   Malaja  for 

and  hence  it  was  planted  upon  them.  purposes  of  ablution  was  no  doubt  of 

*  Under  the  heading  of  Divination  ceremonial  origin. 
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theatrical  players  {prang  ma'yong)  of  Penang.  The 
invocations  addressed  to  this  spirit  show  that,  as  in 
most  branches  of  magic,  every  part  of  the  tree  had  its 
appropriate  "alias."  Thus  the  root  was  called  the 
"  Seated  Prince,"  the  trunk  the  "  Standing  Prince,"  the 
bark  the  "  Prince  Stretching  Himself,"  the  boughs  the 
"  Stabbing  Prince,"  the  leaves  the  "  Beckoning  Prince," 
the  fruit  the  "  Prince  loosing  an  arrow." 

The  Eagle-wood  Tree 

The  following  account  of  Eagle-wood  and  of  the 
tree  which  produces  it  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Straits  Asiatic  Society : — 

"  In  Crawfurd's  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago' I  find  the  following: — 'Agila,  the  Eagle-wood 
of  commerce. —  Its  name  in  Malay  and  Javanese  is 
kalambak  or  kalamdak,  but  it  is  also  known  in  these 
languages  by  that  oigkaru  or  kayu  gharu,  gharu-wood, 
a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  ii^a^rw.  .  .  .  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  perfumed  wood  is  the  result  of 
disease  in  the  tree  that  yields  it,  produced  by  the 
thickening  of  the  sap  into  a  gum  or  resin.' 

"  This  '  Eagle-wood  of  commerce,'  under  its  more 
familiar  name  gharu,  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  products  of  our  Malayan  jungles,  and  the 
following  notes  may  be  of  interest.  They  are  the 
result  of  inquiries  amongst  the  Malays  and  Pawangs  in 
Ulu  Muar  and  Johol,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  L.  J. 
Cazalas  for  much  assistance  in  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them. 

"The  gharu-trtR  is  a  tall  forest  tree,  sometimes 
reaching  the  size  of  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  bark 
is  of  a  silvery  gray  colour,  and  the  foliage  close  and 
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dense,  of  a  dark  hue.  The  Malay  name  for  the  tree  is 
"  tabak,"  and  no  other  may  be  used  by  the  Pawang 
when  in  search  of  the  kayugkaru}  Gharu,  the  diseased 
heart-wood  of  the  tabak,  is  found  in  trees  of  all  sizes, 
even  in  trees  of  one  foot  in  diameter,  thus  showing 
that  the  disease  attacks  the  tree  at  an  early  stag;e. 

"  ThcgAaru  is  found  in  pockets,  and  may  sometimes 
be  discovered  by  the  veins  which  run  to  these  pockets. 
In  other  trees  the  veins  are  absent,  which  renders  the 
process  of  searching  more  difficult.  The  tree  is  gener- 
ally cut  down  and  left  to  rot,  which  exposes  the  gharu 
in  about  six  months. 

'"Pockets'  are  found  to  contain  as  much  as  104 
catties ;  a  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  400 
catties.*  Gharu  is  seldom  found  in  the  sap-wood, 
generally  in  the  heart-wood  or  th^as. 

"  Many  iabai-tTees  do  not  contain  gharu  at  all.  To 
select  the  right  trees  is  the  special  province  of  the 
Pawang  or  wise  man.  The  /a3a>fe-trees  are  under  the 
care  of  certain  kantu  or  wood-spirits,  and  it  would  be 
hopeless  for  the  uninitiated  to  attempt  to  find  gharu  ; 
even  the  Pawang  has  to  be  very  careful. 

"  The  following  is  the  process  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  it : — 

"  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  the  Pawang  must 
burn  incense,  and  repeat  the  following  charm  or 
formula : — 

"HoTnaii  hamaii*  matilok  {mandtUahf)  stria  kalam  mandiyat 

>  The  tree  U  alio  in  SeUngor  kaown  Bant-baru,  but  I  cannot  in  an;  way 

u   'Karat   01   lAfkaras,      Taiak   or  vouch  ibr  thU. 
'long  iabak  ii  the  name  given  to  the  'A  catty  (kati)  ii  ll  lb.  avoir, 

bee  by  the  wild  jangle-tiibea,   bat  I  *  Z/i»nafi'4ai>>0A look* like* comp- 

cannot  say  if  it  i*  theiefore  a  Sakai  tion  of  S'ri  Duigam^iEa,  S'ri  "Dvt^amali 

word  in  origin.     I  wai  told  that  thii  in  the  lUce-chaimi  (q.v.^       Otherwiie 

prodnct  eagle-wood  was  alio  occation-  thii  fint  sentence  is  evidently  too  cor- 

allj  found  in  other  trees,  such  u  Ibe  rupc  to  be  translated. 
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serfa  Uboh.  TuruK  suhaya^  irima  suia  lurun  kadim  serta  akit 
kabul  kala  gharu  muitajak  ^  kata  Allah  Berkat  la  ilaka  Wallah.  Hei 
Putri  Belingkah,*  PHtri  Berjunlei,  FSlri  Menginj'an  *  aku  meminta 
isi  iaiai.  Taboleh  di  sitrohAan,  ta'boUh  lindong  kapada  aht  kalau 
disurah  di-lindong-kait  Mar  dur&ka  kapada  tuhan." 

"There  is  no  "pantang  gharu"  except  that  the 
words  "m"  and  " tabak"  must  be  used  instead  of 
"  tras"  and  "gharu."'' 

"  He  then  proceeds  to  search  for  a  likely  tree,  and 
upon  finding  one  he  again  burns  incense  and  repeats 
the  spell  as  above.  The  tree  having  been  cut  down, 
the  next  thing  is  to  separate  the  gharu  from  the  sap- 
wood.  The  best  way  is  to  let  the  tree  rot,  but  the 
Pawang  is  often  "  hard-up,"  and  does  not  mind  wasting 
some  of  the  gharu  in  his  hurry  to  realise. 

"  The  following  are  said  to  be  the  tests  for  finding 
gharu  in  a  standing  tree  :— 

I.  The  tiee  is  fiiU  of  knots.     {Birbungkol) 

3.  The  baik  full  of  moss  and  fungus.  {Bertumuh  berchandawan.) 

3.  Heart-wood  hollow.     {JBMobang.) 

4.  Baric  peeling  off.     (Bergvgar  hulii.) 

5.  A  clear  space  underneath.     {Mengelinggang.) 

6.  Stumps  jutting  out.     {Berchulak.) 

7.  Tree  Upering.     {Blrtirus.) 

S.  The  falling  of  the  leaves  in  old  trees. 

"  There  are  great  differences  in  the  quality  o^ gharu, 
and  great  care  is  taken  in  classifying  them.     It  requires 

'  Read  sahya.  no  god  but  God.'      Ho,  Princen  th«t 

»  Muaajak:   the  Selangor  fomi  i.  !"  Coiled-up,  Princess  that  Dmglwt, 

•'m^taiai"  Pnnceia   th«t   Stretchesl   forth   (thine 

■   ni^'i.  1     J  !>«.-  -I  ina),  I  isle  th«t  this  tree  may  be  Jul! 

«  B&ngkaA:  read  B&ngiar.  of  eagle- wood.     Attempt  not  to  com- 

*  AftHginJaa  {tU) :  (?)  Mli^iiijau  ot  mand  me,  attempt  not  to  conceal  youi- 

Matinjau.     A  rough  tiandatloQ  is  as  self  from  me,  for  if  fou  do  700  shall 

follows:     [The   first   sentence   it   un-  be  a  rebel  unto  the  Lord." 

inteUigible.]      "'Come  down   and    I  •  This  sutemeot  must  oot  be  accepted 

shall  be  bounden  to  jou.    Come  down,  without  reserve,  though  it  m*r  be  true 

O  Kadim,  in  company  with  me.'      'I  of  the  particotai  districts  in  whii^  the 

giant  this,'  says  Eagle-wood.     ■  So  be  informatioii  contained  in  this  ankle 

it,'  says  God.     By  Tirtoe  of  *  there  is  was  ccdlected. 
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a  skilled'  man  to  distinguish   between   some  of  the 
varieties. 

"  The  names  are  as  follow  : — 


Ckandan> 
Tandok. 

5.  Sikat  Lampam. 

6.  Bulu  Rusa. 

Menjuleng-ulong,  * 
Sikat. 

7.  Kemandangan. 

8.  Wangkang. 

"  The  chandan  {pada  tiada  champur)  is  oily,  black, 
and  glistening.      It  sinks  in  water. 

"  The  tadak  very  closely  resembles  the  ckandan. 

"  The  menjulong'ulong  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  chandan  and  the  tandok  by  its  length  and  small 
breadth.  Splinters,  36  inches  long,  have  been  found 
evidently  from  veins,  not  pockets.* 

"  Sikat  {bertabun  champur  kubaldan  t^ras),  fibrous, 
with  slight  lustre,  will  just  float  in  water.  Black  and 
white  streaks. 

"Sikat  lampam — the  same  as  sikat,  only  white 
streaks  more  prominent. 

"  Buiu  Rusa  will  float  in  water,  fibrous,  generally 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

"  Kemandangan  floats  in  water,  whitish,  fibrous 
fr^ments  small 

"  Wangkang  floats  in  water,  fibrous  blocks  whitish 
in  colour. 

"  The  chandan  tree  difiers  from  other  ^^drw-trees  in 
having  a  maximum  diameter  of  about  i^  feet,  and  very 
soft  sap-wood. 

"  Gharu  varies  in  price  between  200  and  50  dollars 

Selisgor  gharu  "  isi  kang  tua."  The 
following  Eue  Che  names  of  certain 
otheTfAorw-iiees,  of  which  thepiodud, 

*  Id  Sdangor  c«iled  gharu  '^jihtja-      however,   is    said    to   be    otelesi   for 
long.''  mulcet    puiposes.     They    uc   giiartt 

'  Here  "  la?Kfa>t "  (?)  Itiiar,  giam  dUap,  g/iani  kimdtr,  and 

*  Yet  another  varied  is   called   io      gkaniaiar. 
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^pikul"^  according  to  the  variety.  The  chandan  and 
the  tandok  are  the  most  valuable. 

"  Chinese  and  Malays  bum  it  in  their  houses  on  high 
days  and  festivals — the  latter  generally  take  a  supply 
with  them  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  better 
varieties  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aromatic  oils."  * 

Before  setting  out  to  search  for  gharu,  the  gkani- 
wizard  burns  incense  and  repeats  these  words,  "  O 
Grandsire  Duita,  Divinity  of  Eagle-wood,  if  you  are 
far,  be  so  good  as  to  say  so ;  if  you  are  near,  be  so 
good  as  to  say  so,"  and  then  sets  out  on  his  quest.  On 
finding  a  karas-Xx^e.  he  chops  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
lightly  with  his  cutlass,  and  then  puts  his  ear  to  the 
trunk  to  listen.  If  he  hears  a  kind  of  low  singing,  or 
rather  whispering  noise  {bunyi  ting  ting)  in  the  tree, 
he  takes  this  as  a  signification  that  the  tree  contains 
gharu  (ui),*  and  after  marking  the  bark  with  a  cross 
{siiang  ampat)  he  collects  wood  to  build  a  temporary 
shelter  {pondong)  for  himself,  and  when  about  to  plant 
the  first  post  repeats  the  following  charm  : — 

"  O  Grandsire  Batara  of  the  Earth,  Earth-Genie,  Earth-Spiri^ 
Idol  of  Iron,  Son  of  Wani,  Solitary  Wani, 
Son  of  Wayah,  Bandan  the  Solitary, 
I  ask  you  to  show  me  (an  eagle-wood  tree), 
If  you  do  not  do  so 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  against  God,"  etc. 

The  result  of  this  invocation  is,  or  should  be,  that 
the  ghartt^spint  appears  to  the  wizard  (generally,  no 

'  Afiitula  133J  lbs.  av(ur.  heard,  even  wttbont  putting  the  ear  to 

iDMD'      T  D  A  f     CD     -w  *'"  barfc,  when  the  tree  wm  struck  by 

'  K.«.B.   laJ.K.A.^.,  i.^.,  Wo.  ihe^tUs*.   The  Malaya,  however,  l(K>k 

IB,  pp.  359- 3°'-  uponitasthevoiceofthespirit,  andadd 

*  On  putting  this  theory  to  the  test,  thatifyouhearitatn^htyou  must  repeat 

I  found  that  the  singing  noise  referred  the  cbana,  altering  (he  first  line  only 

to  was  in  reality  nothing  but  the  low  to  "  Ho,  offspring  of  the  Kii^of  Foreit 

whispering  noise  caused  by  the  flow  of  Butterflies"  {Hti laiak Sri Sama-rama 

the   sap,   which    could    be    distinctly  kutait). 
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doubt,  in  a  dream),  and  informs  him  what  kind  of 
sacrifice  he  requires  on  this  particular  occasion.  What- 
ever kind  of  sacrifice  is  asked  for,  must  of  course  be 
given,  wilh  the  exception  of  a  human  sacrifice  which,  as 
it  is  expressly  stated,  may  be  compounded  by  the  sacrifice 
o/a/owL 

When  the  tree  has  been  felled  you  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  to  see  that  nobody  passes  between 
the  end  of  the  fallen  trunk  and  the  stump ;  whoever 
does  so  will  surely  be  killed  by  the  "eagle- wood 
spirit,"  who  is  supposed  to  be  extremely  powerful  and 
dangerous.  I  myself  received  a  warning  to  this  effect 
from  some  Labu  Malays  when  I  saw  one  of  these  trees 
felled.  Malays  maintain  that  men  are  frequently 
killed  by  this  spirit  (mati  d^  Hantu  Gharu),  but  that 
they  may  be  recalled  to  life  if  the  following  recipe  is 
acted  upon : — "  Take  two  '  cubits '  (?)  of  '  Panchong 
leaves '  {daun  panchong  dua  heta),  flowers  of  the 
sunting  ynambang,  and  '  bullock's  eye '  limes  {limau 
mata  kirbau),  squeeze  [the  limes  (?)]  and  rub  them  over 
the  corpse,  saying,  '  Sir  Allah  !  Sir  Mangga  Tangan ! 
God's  Essence  is  in  your  heart  (lit.  liver).  God's  attri- 
butes are  in  your  eyes.  Go  and  entertain  the  male 
Borer-Bee  that  is  in  your  heart  and  liver.'  The  dead 
man  wilt  then  revive  and  stand  upon  his  feet." 

The  most  important  point  about  eagle-wood,  how- 
ever, from  the  animistic  point  of  view,  is  the 
Pawang's  use  of  the  gharu  m^rupa,  a  strangely 
shaped  piece  of  eagle-wood  which  possesses  a  natural 
resemblance  to  some  animal  or  bird.  It  is  believed 
to  contain  the  soul  of  the  tree,  and  therefore  is  always, 
when  possible,  carried  by  the  collectors  of  eagle- 
wood  in  the  belief  that  it  will  aid  them  in  their  search. 
I    myself  once  owned  one  of  these  gharu   m^rupa. 
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which  possessed  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  bird 
This  appears  to  me  very  fairly  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  tree-soul  is  not  supposed  by  the  Malays 
necessarily  to  resemble  a  tree.* 

Camphor 

The  following  account  of  the  superstitious  notions 
connected  with  the  search  for  Camphor  {kapur 
Barus)  is  extracted  from  a  paper  by  Messrs.  H.  Lake 
and  H.J.  Kelsall';— 

"The  chief  interest  attaching  to  the  Kapur  Barus 
in  Johor  lies  in  the  superstitions  connected  with  the 
collection  of  the  camphor  by  the  natives,  or  Orang 
Hulu.^ 

"Amongst  these  superstitions  the  most  important  is 
the  use  of  a  special  language,  the  subject  of  the  present 
paper,  which  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  some 
remnants  of  the  aboriginal  dialects  of  this  part  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  This  language  is  called  by  the 
Orang Hnlu  " Pantang  Kapur";  paniang  means  for- 
bidden or  tabooed,  and  in  this  case  refers  to  the  fact 
that  in  searching  for  the  camphor  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  Malay  language  is  pantang,  or  forbidden. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  restrictions  as  to  food,  etc. 


>  "  The^otarv  mtntpa  ii  ■  piece  of  it  in  hand,  the  holder  is  lure  to  mike 

RrtDgdy  formed  gahant  wood,  having  laige   Ends   of  gaharu   wood   in    the 

a  rough  reiemblaQce  to   some   living  jungle. 

creature,  be  it  a  bird,  a  dog,  a  ot,  oi  '^TYie gahant  wood  is  not  the  wood 

sometbii^  else.  of  a  tree  named  gahartt,  but  it  the 

"  The  writer  of  these  line*  bM  nerer  product  of  a  tree  of  the  name  of  liorat.'* 

been  able  to  see  one  of  these  gaharu  —J.R.A.S.,  S.S.,  No.  17,  p.  154, 

nmtifa,  and  it  vonld  leem  that  none  *y.^.^..S'.,.S'.^.,No.36,pp.39,40. 

have   been    found    in   Siak   in  recent  '  Omi^  4w/k  literally  means  "  men 

times.  of  the  inland  country,"  but  here  denotes 

"  The  power  which  it  is  believed  to  especially  the  aboiigines  known  to  the 

possess  rests  on  the  nipposition  that  it  Malays  as  Jakttn,  orang  hutan,  enuig 

ii  the  spirit  of  the  h^m  gaharu.    With  iuJu/,  and  by  other  names. 
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"  This  Camphor  langu^e  is  first  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Logan  in  his  account  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,'  and  he  gives  a  list  of  eighty 
words,  thirty-three  of  which  are  Malay  or  derived 
from  Malay." 

"The  Jakuns  believe  that  there  is  a  "bisan,"  or 
spirit,  which  presides  over  the  camphor-trees,  and 
without  propitiating  this  spirit  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  camphor.  This  bisan  makes  at  night 
a  shrill  noise,  and  when  this  sound  is  heard  it  is  a 
sure  sign  that  there  are  camphor- trees  near  at  hand. 
(This  bisan  is  really  one  of  the  Cicadas  which  are 
so  numerous  in  the  Malayan  jungles.) 

"When  hunting  for  camphor  the  natives  always 
throw  a  portion  of  their  food  out  into  the  jungle  before 
eating,  as  an  offering  to  the  bisan. 

"  No  prayers  are  offered  up,  but  all  food  must  be 
eaten  dry,  i.e.  without  sumbu/,'  or  stewed  fish,  or  v^e- 
tables.  Salt  must  not  be  pounded  fine ;  if  it  is  eaten 
fine,  the  camphor  when  found  will  be  in  fine  grains ; 
but  if  eaten  coarse  the  grains  of  camphor  will  be  large. 
In  rainy  weather  the  cry  of  the  bisan  is  not  heard. 
At  certain  seasons  regular  parties  of  Jakuns,  and 
sometimes  Malays,  go  into  the  jungle  to  search  for 
camphor,  and  they  remain  there  as  long  as  three  or 
four  months  at  a  time.  Not  only  must  the  men  who 
go  into  the  jungle  to  search  for  the  camphor  speak 
the  '  Pantang  Kapur,'  but  also  the  men  and  women 
left  at  home  in  the  Kampongs. 

"  The  camphor  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  grains 
deposited  in  the  cracks  in  the   interior  of  the  trunk 

'  y.  /,  ^.,  Tol.  i.  p.  293,     Nos.  I,  '  Sit:  no  doubt  tbis  ii  for  lamiai,  a 

3,  and  i  (^ the /.X.jf.S.,  S.B.,  amUin      miet;  itf  condimenU  (more  01  leas  i«- 
Airdiei  note*  on  the  inbject.  MmbUng  chatnejr)  and  eaten  with  cnny. 
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of  the  tree.  Camphor  is  only  found  in  the  older 
trees,  and  not  in  all  of  these,  and  to  obtain  it  the 
tree  must  be  cut  down  and  split  up.  There  are 
certain  signs  which  indicate  when  a  tree  contains 
camphor,  one  of  which  is  the  smell  emitted  from  the 
wood  when  chipped.  A  man  who  is  skilled  in  detect- 
ii^  the  presence  of  camphor  is  called  Penghulu  Kapur.' 
The  camphor  when  taken  away  from  the  tree  is  washed, 
and  all  chips  of  wood  and  dirt  carefully  removed,  and 
it  is  then  sold  to  Chinese  traders  at  Kwala  Indau  at 
prices  varying  according  to  the  quality  from  $15  to 
$40  per  katti. 

"  The  Camphor  Icingu^e  consists  in  great  part  of 
words  which  are  either  Malay  or  of  Malay  origin,  but 
contains,  as  above  mentioned,  a  lai^e  number  of 
words  which  are  not  Malay,  but  which  are  presum- 
ably remnants  of  the  original  Jakun  dialects,  which  are 
apparently  almost  obsolete  otherwise  in  the  Indau  and 
Sembrong  districts  of  Johor."  ^ 


1  Pfnghuht  Kapur,  i.e.  "CuDphoT 
Chief." 

*  "Campboi  is  B  gum  (not  tbe  [Hib 
or  beait  of  wood,  as  Avicenna.  and 
some  otben  think),  which,  liUling  into 
the  pith-chamber  of  the  wood,  is  ei- 
tiaded  (hence  or  exudes  from  the 
cracks.  This  I  saw  in  a  table  of  cam- 
phor wood  at  a  certain  apothecary's, 
and  in  a  piece  of  wood  as  thick  as 
the  thigh,  presented  to  me  by  Gover- 
nor John  Crasto,  and  again  in  a  tablet 
a  ipan  broad  at  a  merchant's.  I  woald 
not,  however,  deny  that  it  may  some- 
times be  deposited  in  tbe  hollow  of  a 
tree.  It  is  told  me  as  a  bet,  that  it  is 
tlie  custom  that  when  any  one  who 
goes  out  to  collect  it  has  filled  bis 
gourd,  if  any  other  stronger  person  sees 
him  with  tbe  gourd,  he  can  kill  him 
with  impunity  and  take  away  the  gourd, 
fortune  assisting  him  in  this.  That 
irtlich  is  brought  from  Borneo  it  osnally 


mixed  with  small  bits  of  stone,  or  some 
kind  of  gum  called  Giamderroa,  much 
like  raw  sugar  or  sawdust.  Butthisde- 
fect  is  easily  detected ;  t  know  no  other 
method  of  adulteration.  For  if  some- 
times it  is  seen  to  be  spotted  with  red  or 
blackish  dots,  that  is  due  to  treatment 
with  dirty  or  impure  hands,  or  they  may 
be  caused  by  moisture.  But  this  de- 
fect is  easily  remedied  by  the  Indians. 
If  it  is  tied  up  in  a  clod]  and  dipped 
in  warm  water  to  which  soap  and  hmc- 
juice  has  been  added,  and  then  care- 
fully dried  in  the  shade,  it  becomes 
very  while,  the  weight  not  being 
altered.  I  saw  this  done  by  a  Hindu 
friend  who  entrusted  me  with  the 
secret.  .  .  .  What  they  say  as  to  all 
kinds  of  animals  dying  leather  to  its 
shade  to  escape  the  liercet  beasts  is 
fabulous.  Nor  is  it  what  some,  follow- 
ing Scra[»on,  write  les  so,  namely, 
that  it  is  an  omen  of  luget  yields  when 
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Gutta-percha 

The  trees  from  which  Gutta-percha  is  taken  are 
also  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  spirit ;  but  this, 
the  Gutta-spirit,  being  far  less  dangerous  than  the 
Eagle-wood  spirit,  fewer  precautions  are  taken  in 
dealing  with  it.  In  the  invocation  addressed  to  the 
Gutta-spirit,  the  petitioner  asks  for  the  boon  of  a 
drop  of  the  spirit's  blood,  which  of  course  is  an 
indirect  way  of  asking  for  the  tree's  sap. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  charms  used  by  the 
gutta-collectors : — 

"  Ho,  Prince  S'ri  Bali, 
Prince  S'ri  Bandang, 

I  wish  to  crave  the  boon  of  a  drop  of  blood ) 
May  the  yield  be  better  than  from  this  notch  of  mine. 

(Here  the  speaker  notches  the  tree.) 

"  If  it  be  not  better 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  unto  God,"  etc* 


the  ikj  glitlen  with  lirequeDl  lightcinei 
or  echoes  with  constani  thundet.  Foi 
M  the  island  of  SnmatrR,  which  tome 
think  to  be  Tapiobooe,  and  the  adjacent 
i^ioni  are  neai  the  equinoctial  line, 
it  foUom  that  they  are  subject  to  cod- 
ftant  thonderstomu,  and  for  the  same 
cauae  have  sloinis  oi  slight  sbowen 
ereiy  day;  to  camphoi  ought  to  be 
abandanl  eray  year.  From  which  it 
U  deal  that  the  thnndet  is  neither  the 
caose  nor  indication  tii  a  lal^r  supply 
of  camphor. " — Garda  in  the  Hisleria 
^riDiHtAdm  (1593),  quoted  in/.^..4. 5., 
S.B.,  No.  36,  p.  37. 

"The  camphoi  is  so  far  considered 
aa  a  barm^  larangan  that  nobody  is 
allowed  to  go  and  collect  it  without 
having  a  special  permit  from  the  Suttan. 
This  permit  is  only  given  after  Che  Sultan 
has  made  sure  that  a  good  Pawaitg  ac- 
Gompaniei  the  party,  a  man  who  is  able 
lo  IcDOW  from  the  outside  of  a  tree 
whether  it  contains  camphor  or  noL 


"The  gratuity  to  be  given  to  the 
Pawia^  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  is 
settled  beforehand  on  every  expedition ; 
also  the  share  of  the  Sultan. 

"  The  rq[nl«tii»»  which  have  to  be 
observed  when  collecting  camphor  are 
most  strange  ;  for  instance,  those  who 
go  on  the  expedition  are  not  permitted 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  duration 
to  wash  or  bathe ;  Ihey  have  to  use  a 
peculiar  language,  which  differs  frotn 
ordinary  Malay.  Compare  what  ii 
known  on  this  point  of  nmilai  usages 
amoo^C  the  Battaks. 

"  ThecoUectors  have  togo  on  through 
the  jungle  until  the  ian/u  kapur  {the 
camphoi  spirit),  a  female,  appears  to 
the  Panuang  in  bis  dreams,  and  shows 
him  the  direction  in  which  success  may 
beeipected."— /.A'.^.5.,J.  J.,No.  17, 
pp.  155,  I  j6.  This  account  has  telei- 
ence  to  Siak,  in  Samatia. 

1   Vidtti^.  IrrriT. 
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The  Cocoa-nut  Palm 


The  following  instructions  to  be  followed  by  toddy- 
collectors  (who  tap  the  Cocoa-nut  palm  for  its  juice, 
which  is  boiled  into  sugar)  were  given  me  by  a 
Kelantan  Malay  ('Che  'Abas  of  Klanang) : — 

"When  you  are  about  to  set  foot  against  the 
base  of  the  trunk  (i.e.  to  start  climbing)  repeat  these 
lines : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  0  Abubakar  t 
Drowse  not  as  you  keep  watch  and  ward  in  tbe  heart  of  this  tree 
(umbi)." 

Here  climb  half-way  up  and  say : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  Little  Sister,  Handmaiden  Bidah, 
Drowse  not  as  you  keep  watch  and  vrard  in  tbe  middle  of  the 

trunk, 
Come  and  accompany  me  on  my  way  up  this  tree." 

Here  climb  up  among  the  leaf-stalks,  lay  hold  of  the 
central  shoot,  give  it  three  shakes,  and  say — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  Little  Sister,  Youngest  of  the  Princesses, 
Drowse  not  as  you  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  central  shoot. 
Do  you  accompany  me  on  my  way  down  this  tree." 

Now  commence  by  bending  down  one  of  the  blossom- 
sheaths,  lay  hold  of  the  central  shoot,  and  thrice 
repeat  the  following  lines : — 

"  Peace  be  with  your  Highnesses,  Princesses  of  the  Shorn  Hair  and 

(peq^etual)  Distillation, 
Who  are  (seen)  in  the  curve  (lit  swell)  and  the  ebbing  away  of 

the  Blossom-sheath, 
Of  the  Blossom-sheath  Si  G8d6beh  Mayang, 
Seven  Princesses  who  are  the  Handmaidens  of  Si  Mayang." 

(Here  the  speaker  addresses  the  soul  (or  rather  souls) 
of  the  tree.) 
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"  Come  hither,  Little  One,  come  hither, 
Come  hither,  Tiny  One,  come  hither, 
Come  hither.  Bird,  come  hither. 
Come  hither,  Filmy  One,  come  hither. 
Thus  I  bend  your  neck. 
Thus  I  roll  up  your  hair, 
And  here  is  an  Ivory  Toddy-knife  to  help  the  washing  of  your  face. 

Here  is  an  Ivory  Toddy-knife  to  cut  you  short. 
And  here  is  an  Ivory  Cup  to  hold  under  you. 
And  there  is  an  Ivory  Bath  that  waits  below  for  you. 
Clap  your  hands  and  splash  in  the  Ivory  Bath, 
For  it  is  called  the  'Sovereign  Changing  Clothes."" 


Rules  /or  pUutting  various  Crops 

The  following  rules  have  an  evident  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  vegetable  animism.  They  were  collected 
at  Langat,  in  Selangor : — 

The  time  to  plant  Sugar-cane  is  at  noon  :  this  will 
make  it  sweeter,  by  drying  up  the  juice  and  leaving 
the  saccharine  matter.  If  you  plant  it  in  the  early 
morning  its  joints  will  be  too  long,  if  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  they  will  be  short. 

Plant  Maize  with  a  full  stomach,  and  let  your 
dibble  be  thick,  as  this  will  swell  the  maize  ear. 

For  Plantains  (or  Bananas)  you  must  dig  a  big 
hole,  and  the  evening  is  the  time  to  plant  them.  The 
evening  is  the  quicker,  and  if  planted  after  the  evening 
meal  they  fill  out  better. 

Plant  Sweet  Potatoes  on  a  starry  night  to  ensure 
their  filling  out  properly  (by  getting  plenty  of  eyes  ?) 

Plant  Cucumbers  and  Gourds  on  a  dark  moonless 


■  Thoe  hit  live  lines  contun  allu-  is   received.     The  Ivoij  Bath  ii   the 

liont  to  the  implements  with  which  the  copper  in  which  the  cocoA-nuc  tagu  is 

Pawattg  doe*    hit   work  ;    the  Ivoiy  made,  the  name  ^vta  to  it  being  an 

Cup   ia    the   (i^nt,   a   bamboo  vestel  allusion  to  [he  chemical  change  whidi 

in  which  the  mp  of  the  Blonom-ahoot  accompanies  the  process. 
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night,  to  prevent  them  from  being  seen  and  devoured 
by  fire-flies  {api-api). 

Plant  Cocoa-nuts  when  the  stomach  is  over- 
burdened with  food  {kaltm-  kita  'nak  sangat  berak)  ; 
run  quickly  and  throw  the  cocoa-nut  into  the  hole 
prepared  for  it  without  straightening  the  arm  ;  if  you 
straighten  it  the  fruit-stalk  will  break.  Plant  them 
in  the  evening,  so  that  they  may  bear  fruit  while 
they  are  still  near  the  ground.  When  you  pick  seed 
cocoa-nuts  off  the  tree  somebody  should  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  and  watch  whether  the  "  monkey- 
face"  of  each  seed  cocoa-nut,  as  it  is  thrown  down, 
turns  either  towards  himself  or  the  base  of  the  tree, 
or  whether  it  looks  away  from  both.  In  the  former 
case  the  seed  will  be  good,  in  the  latter  it  is  not 
worth  planting. 

Plant  Rice  in  the  early  morning,  about  five,  because 
that  is  the  hour  at  which  infants  (the  Rice  Soul  being 
considered  as  an  infant)  get  up. 

The  Cultiuation  of  Rice 

The  most  important  contribution  of  the  Malays 
to  the  animistic  theory  of  vegetation  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  many  strange  ceremonies  with  which 
they  surround  the  culture  of  Rice.  In  order  to 
properly  understand  the  significance  of  these  cere- 
monies, however,  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Malay  system  of  rice  -  planting  is  essential,  and  I 
therefore  quote  in  exienso  a  description  of  rice- 
culture,  which  possesses  the  additional  interest  of 
being  translated  from  the  composition  of  a  Malay  : ' — 

"  It  is  the  established  custom  in  Malacca  territory 

1  Indie  MnltMnntad  Ja'&r,  of  bUluca. 
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to  plant  rice  once  a  year,  and  the  season  for  doing 
so  generally  falls  about  the  month  of  Zilka'idah  or 
ZUhijah.' 

"In  starting  planting  operations,  however,  the 
object  is,  if  possible,  to  coincide  with  the  season 
when  the  West  wind  blows,  because  at  that  time  there 
are  frequent  rains,  and  accordingly  the  earth  of  the 
rice-field  becomes  soft  and  easy  to  plough.  Moreover, 
in  planting  rice  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  there  must 
be  water  in  the  field,  in  order  that  the  rice  may  sprout 
properly ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  too 
great  a  depth  of  water  the  rice  is  sure  to  die.  It 
has  also  been  observed  that  as  a  rule  the  season  of 
the  West  wind  coincides  with  the  fourth  month*  of 
the  Chinese  calendar,  and  sometimes  also  with  the 
month  of  Zilka'idah  or  Zilhijah.' 

"  2.  In  olden  time  the  order  of  planting  operations 
was  as  follows ;  —  First,  the  elders  had  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  the  Pawang ;  then  the  date  was 
fixed;  then  Maulud*  prayers  were  read  over  the 
'mother-seed,' and  benzoin,  (incense)  supplied  by  the 
Pawang,  was  burned  ;  then  all  the  requisites  for  rice- 
planting  were  got  ready,  viz. : — 

1  {In  1893  these  months  extended  ue  required.     This  is  not,  of  coaise, 

from  the  t7th  Mh^  to  the  t4th  July,  inteodn)  to  be  an  exhaustive  descrip- 

— C.O.B.]  tion  of  (he  difierences  between  the  tno 

*  [In  1893  from  the  l6th  Maj  to  ijrstems  (for  which  there  is  here  no 
the  t3th  Jane. — C.O.B.]  space),  but  merely  to  point  out  certain 

*  Isx  what  may  be  called  the  "dry"  salient  differences.  A  spedmcn  of  the 
tnetbod  of  planting  rice  {UrAnma  or  channs  used  by  the  vrang  birhuma 
hfriadmtg)  the  ceremonies  naturally  ("  dry  padi "  planters)  will  be  found  in 
diEEer  somewhat,  as  the  forest  has  to  the  Appendix.  The  account  in  the  teit 
be  felled,  if  not  every  year,  at  least  more  refers  only  to  the  wet  method,  which  is 
c^ten  than  is  the  case  with  the  "  wet "  by  tai  the  more  important  one,  though 
system  ;  and  the  rice-seed  is  not  sown  the  dry  cultivation  is  probably  the  more 
in  nurseries  (as  a  rule),  but  either  scat-  ancient  of  the  two. 

(ered   broadcast   or   planted  with   the  *  An  account  of  the  birthofMuham. 

dibble  whilst  (he  ground  cultivated  is  mad  which  is  intoned  by  a  nnmber  of 
comparatively  dry  and  no  embankments      people  in  the  moKjue. 
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"(i)  A  strong  buffiilo  (to  pull  the  plough). 
(9)  A  plough  with  its  appurtenances  (to  turn  over  the  earth  and 
the  shoit  weeds). 

(3)  A  harrow  with  its  appurtenances  (to  level  and  break  up 

small  the  clods  of  earth  left  bjr  the  plough). 

(4)  A  roUeT  with  its  appurtenances  (to  knock  down  the  long 

weeds,  such  as  sedges,  in  fields  that  have  Iain  fallow  for 
a  long  irtiite). 

(5)  A  wood-cutter's  knife,  to  mend  any  of  the  implements  that 

may  get  out  of  order  at  the  time  of  ploughing. 

(6)  A  hoe  to  repair  the   embankments  and  level  the  higher 

grounds. 

(7)  A  scythe  ^  to  cut  the  long  weeds. 

(8)  And  a  whip  to  urge  the  bufTalo  on  if  he  is  lazy. 

"  3.  When  the  proper  season  has  arrived  for  ban- 
ning the  work  of  planting,  and  the  elders  have  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Pawang,  then  on  some 
Friday  after  the  service  in  the  Mosque  the  Pfinghulu 
addresses  all  the  people  there  present,  saying  that 
on  such  a  day  of  the  month  every  one  who  is  to 
take  part  in  rice-cultivation  must  bring  to  the  Mosque 
half  a  quart  of  grain  (for  '  mother-seed ')  in  order  that 
Maulud  prayers  may  be  read  over  it.  (At  that  time 
k^tupats*  and  Upats*  are  prepared  for  the  men  who 
are  to  read  those  prayers.) 

"When  the  Maulud  prayers  are  over,  every  man 
goes  down  to  the  rice-field,  if  possible  on  the  same 
day  or  the  next  one,  in  order  to  begin  ploughing  the 
nursery  plot,  that  is,  the  plot  which  is  near  his  house 
or  in  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  the 
seed  every  year. 

'  The  lajak  nay  perhaps  be  better  the  expreised  juice  of  Ihe  pulp  of  the 

described  u  a  (kuid  of)  hoe  than  a  cocoa-nut,  and  pat  into  a  piece  of  plan- 

safihs.  tain  leaf  about  two  fingeis  long,  wbicb 

*  Two  strip!  of  cocoa-nut  leaf  are  is  dien  folded  aud  the  whole  is  steamed, 
braided  into  a  square  bag,  hollow  in-  that  is  put  into  a  pail  known  as  ifauiSuoM, 
side,  which  ii  half  filled  with  rice,  and  which  is  placed  in  a  large  pan  MnCain- 
th«D  boiled  so  that  when  cooked  the  ing  water  having  a  Ore  lighted  uDdei  it 
rice  fill!  the  bag.  so  that  the  contents  of  the  kukman  are 

*  Flout  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  with  cooked  bj  meatls  of  steam  only. 
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"  But  if  a  man  has  a  great  number  of  plots,  he  will 
begin  by  ploughing  half  of  them,  and  then  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  Zilhijah  he  must  diligently  prepare 
the  nursery  plot  so  as  to  be  ready  in  about  ten  days' 
time. 


"4.  Before  sowing  one  must  first  of  all  lay  out 
the  grain,  both  the  seed-grain  and  the  'mother-seed,' 
each  separately,  to  dry.  It  must  then  be  soaked  in 
a  vessel  (a  bucket  or  pot)  for  two  days  and  two  nights, 
after  which  it  is  taken  out,  strained  and  spread  quite 
evenly  on  a  mat  with  fresh  leaves  {arcca-nut  fronds 
are  best),  and  every  afternoon  one  must  sprinkle  water 
on  it  in  order  that  the  germ  may  quickly  break 
through,  which  will  happen  probably  in  two  days'  time 
or  thereabouts. 

"  5.  While  the  seed  is  soaking,  the  nursery  plot 
must  be  carefully  prepared  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be 
ploughed  over  again,  harrowed,  levelled,  ditched,  and 
the  soil  allowed  to  settle  ;  the  embankments  must  be 
mended,  and  the  surface  made  smooth.  When  the 
germs  have  sprouted  the  seed  is  taken  to  the  nursery 
plot.  Benzoin  supplied  by  the  Pawang  is  burnt, 
and  the  plot  sprinkled  with  tUpong  tawar}  Then 
a  beginning  is  made  by  sowing  the  'chief  of  the 
seed,'  i,e.  'mother-seed,'  in  one  corner  of  the  nursery 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  about  two  yards  square ; 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  seed  is  sown  all  over  the 
plot.  It  is  well  to  sow  when  the  plot  contains  plenty 
of  water,  so  that  all  the  germs  of  the  seed  may  be 

'   Tip^K  <^>'^''  consiitt  of  licc-SoaT  iara,  Hpulih,  siiataar  and  ckaiar  beiei 

mixed  wilh  water.     A  bundle  is  made  (>  tmall  shrub) ;  the  end  of  tbis  bundle 

of  the   following  leaves,   ribtt-ribu  (a,  U  dipped  into  the  t/pong  laaiar,  which 

cteepa],  gmtdarusa,  siu^uatig,  laatar  a  then  sprinkled  abouL 
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uppermost,  and  the  roots  may  not  grow  long,  but  may 
be  pulled  up  easily.  The  time  for  sowing  must  be 
during  the  dark  half  of  the  month,  so  that  the  seedlings 
may  be  preserved  from^  being  eaten  by  insects} 

"  Three  days  after  the  seed  is  sown  the  young  shoots 
begin  to  rise  like  needles,  and  at  that  time  all  the 
water  should  be  drawn  off  the  plot ;  after  seven  days 
they  are  likened  to  a  sparrow's  tail,  and  about  the 
tenth  or  fifteenth  day  they  break  out  into  blades.  At 
that  period  the  water  is  again  let  into  the  plot,  little  by 
little,  in  order  that  the  stalks  of  the  seedlings  may 
grow  thick. 

"  The  seedlings  have  to  remain  in  the  nursery  for  at 
least  forty  or  forty-four  days  from  the  time  of  sowing 
before  they  are  sufficiently  grown ;  it  is  best  to  let  them 
remain  till  they  are  about  seventy  days  old. 

"  6.  While  the  seedlings  are  in  the  nursery  the  other 
plots  are  being  ploughed,  one  after  another ;  and  this 
is  called  the  first  ploughing.  Then  the  embankments 
are  mended  and  re-formed  with  earth,  so  that  the  water 
in  the  field  may  not  escape  and  leave  it  dry.  After 
the  embankments  have  been  mended  the  harrowing 
begins :  a  start  is  made  with  the  plot  that  was  first 
ploughed  (other  than  the  nursery  plot),  for  there  the 
earth  will  have  become  soft,  and  the  weeds  being 
rotten  after  many  days  of  soaking  in  the  water  will 
form  a  sort  of  manure.  Each  plot  is  so  dealt  with  in 
its  turn.  Then  all  have  to  be  ploughed  once  more 
(which  is  called  the  second  ploughing)  and  harrowed 
again ;  for  the  first  harrowing  merely  breaks  up  the 
clods  of  earth,  and  a  second  is  required  to  reduce  them 
to  a  fine  state  and  to  kill  the  weeds.  Most  people, 
having  first  used  an  iron  harrow,  use  a  wooden  one 

'  The  italic*  are  mine.— W.  S. 
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for  the  second  harrowing,  in  order  that  the  earth 
may  be  broken  up  quite  fine.  Their  rice  is  sure  to 
thrive  better  than  that  of  people  who  are  less  careful ; 
for  in  rice-planting,  as  the  saying  goes,  there  is  '  the 
plighted  hope  of  good  that  is  to  come,'  in  the  way  of 
bodily  sustenance  I  mean.  So  day  by  day  the  different 
plots  are  treated  in  the  way  that  has  been  described 
in  connection  with  the  nursery  plot  in  paragraph  5 
above. 

Of  Planting 

"  7.  When  the  seedling  rice  has  been  in  the  nursery 
long  enough,  and  the  fields  are  clean  and  ready  for 
planting  (which  will  be  about  the  month  of  Safar,  or 
August)  the  seedlings  are  pulled  up  and  tied  together 
with  strips  of  dried  paias^  leaves  into  bundles  of 
the  size  known  as  sackekak  {t.e.  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger  when  their 
ends  meet).  If  the  roots  and  blades  are  long 
the  ends  can  be  clipped  a  little,  and  the  roots  are 
then  steeped  in  manure.  This  manure  is  made  of 
buffalo  bones  burnt  with  chaff"  till  they  are  thoroughly 
calcined,  and  then  pounded  fine,  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  mixed  with  mud ;  that  is  the  best  kind 
of  manure  for  rice-planting,  and  is  known  as  '  stock 
manure.'  (It  can  also  be  applied  by  merely  scatter- 
ing it  in  the  fields.  In  that  case,  after  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  blades,  the  seedlings  are  planted,  and 
afterwards,  when  they  are  green  again  and  appear  to 
be  thriving,  the  manure  is  scattered  over  the  whole 
field.  There  are  some  places,  too,  where  no  manure 
at  all  is  used  because  of  the  perennial  richness  of 
the  soil.) 

>  ZicMoia  pahidota.  Griff,  ud  otiier  species. 
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"  Afterwards  the  seedlings  are  allowed  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  air  for  about  two  nights,  and  then  taken 
to  the  6eld  to  be  planted.  The  bundles  are  broken 
up,  and  bunches  of  four  or  five  plants  together  are 
planted  at  intervals  of  a  span  all  over  the  ditTerent 
plots  till  all  are  filled  up.  If  there  are  very  many- 
plots,  ten  or  fifteen  female  labourers  can  be  engaged 
to  assist  in  planting,  and  likewise  in  pulling  up  the 
seedlings,  at  a  wage  of  four  cents  for  every  hundred 
bundles. 

Of  the  Rice  after  it  has  bbek  Transplanted 

"  8.  Ten  days  after  the  young  rice  has  been  trans- 
planted it  recovers  its  fresh  green  colour ;  in  thirty 
days  the  young  shoots  come  out ;  in  the  second  month 
it  increases  more  and  more,  and  in  the  third  it  becomes 
even  all  over.  After  three  months  and  a  half  its 
growth  is  stayed,  and  in  the  fourth  month  it  is  styled 
bunting  k^ckil. 

"  At  that  stage  the  stalk  has  only  five  joints,  and 
from  that  period  it  must  be  fumigated  daily  till  the 
g^ain  appears. 

"  About  the  time  when  the  stalk  has  six  joints  it  is 
called  bunting  bisar;  in  forty  days  more  the  grain  is 
visible  here  and  there,  and  twenty  days  later  it  spreads 
everjrwhere.  At  this  time  all  the  water  in  the  field 
must  be  drawn  off  so  that  the  grain  may  ripen  quickly. 
After  five  or  six  days  it  ripens  in  patches,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  rice  is  altogether  ripe. 

"  From  the  time  of  transplanting  to  the  time  when 
it  is  ripe  is  reckoned  six  months,  not  counting  the 
days  spent  in  ploughing  and  in  growing  it  in  the 
nursery,  which  may  be  a  month  or  two,  or  even  (if 
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there  are  many  plots)  as  much  as  three  months  to  the 
end  of  the  ploughing. 

Or  Reaping  and  taking  the  Soul  op  the  Rice 

"  9.  When  one  wishes  to  b^in  reaping  the  grain 
one  must  first  have  the  Pawang's  permission,  and  burn 
benzoin  supplied  by  him  in  the  field. 

"  The  following  implements  must   be   got   ready, 


"(i)  A  small  basket  to  hold  the  rice  cut  fiist,  known  as  the 
'Soul  of  the  Rice'  (semangat  padt). 
{2)  hjari iipan^  to  put  round  the  small  basket 

(3)  A  string  of  tirap  *  bark  to  tie  up  the  rice  that  is  cat  first 

(4)  A  small  stem  of  bamboc^  of  the  variety  ^t^own  as  bul(A 

kasap,  with  a  flag  attached,  which  is  to  be  planted  in  the 
small  basket  as  a  sign  of  the  '  Soul  of  the  Rice '  that  has 
been  cut  first. 
(■;)  A  small  white  cloth  to  wrap  up  the  '  Soul  of  the  Rice.' 

(6)  An  anchak  ^  to  hold  the  brasier. 

(7)  A  brasier,  in  which  to  bum  the  incense  provided  by  the 


(8)  A  nail  and  a  kind  of  nu^  known  as  buak  khas,*  to  be  put 
into  the  anchak  together  with  the  brasier. 

"  When  the  rice  is  ripe  all  over,  one  must  first  take 
the  '  Soul '  out  of  all  the  plots  of  one's  field.  You 
choose  the  spot  where  the  rice  is  best  and  where  it 
is  '  female '  (that  is  to  say,  where  the  bunch  of  stalks 
is  big)  and  where  there  are  seven  joints  in  the  stalk. 
You  b^in  with  a  bunch  of  this  kind  and  clip  seven 
stems  to  be  the  '  soul  of  the  rice ' ;  and  then  you 
clip  yet  another  handful  to  be  the  '  mother-seed '  for 

'  Jari  lifan — lit.   centjpede't   hwt,  leaf  bnided  into  an  open  «qiuu«  shape 

i.e.  a  sort  of  fringe  geoerallj  m&de  of  with  cords  attached  to  the  four  comers, 

plaited  strips  of  cocoa-nut  leaf.  the  ends  of  the  coids  being  joined  so 

'   Ti^ap — a  kind  of  wild  bread-fruit  that  it  con  be  hung  up. 

tree.  *  Btiah  k/rai,  the  "Candle-nut." 

*  Strips  of  bamboo  01  fronds  of  palm- 
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the  following  year.  The  '  Soul '  is  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth  tied  with  a  cord  of  t^rap  bark,  and  made  into 
the  shape  of  a  little  child  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
put  into  the  small  basket  The  '  mother-seed '  is  put 
into  another  basket,  and  both  are  fumigated  with 
benzoin,  and  then  the  two  baskets  are  piled 
the  one  on  the  other  and  taken  home,  and  put  into 
the  ^puk  (the  receptacle  in  which  the  rice  is  stored). 

"  lo.  One  must  wait  three  days  (called  ^tipantang 
tuat)  before  one  may  clip  or  cut  any  more  of  the  rice. 
At  first  only  one  or  two  basketfuls  of  rice  are  cut ;  the 
rice  is  dried  in  the  sun,  winnowed  in  a  winnowing 
basket,  and  cleaned  in  a  fanning  machine,  pounded  to 
free  it  from  the  husk,  so  that  it  becomes  b^ras  (husked 
rice),  and  then  boiled  so  that  it  becomes  nasi  (cooked 
rice),  and  people  are  invited  to  feast  on  it. 

"II.  Then  a  bucket  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
threshing  the  rest  of  the  rice,  and  a  granary  built  to 
keep  it  in  while  it  remains  in  the  field,  and  five  or  six 
labourers  are  engaged  to  reap  and  thresh  it  {banting)} 
Their  hours  of  working  are  from  6  to  11.30  A.M., 
and  all  the  rice  they  thresh  they  put  into  the  granary. 

"  12.  If  the  crop  is  a  good  one  a  gallon  of  seed  will 
produce  a  hundredfold.  Each  plot  in  a  field  takes 
about  a  gallon  of  seed. 

"  1 3.  When  the  rice  has  all  been  cut  it  is  winnowed 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  chaff,  and  then  laid  out  in 
the  sun  till  quite  dry,  so  that  it  may  not  get  mouldy  if 
kept  for  a  year. 

"  Then  the  wages  of  the  labourers  are  taken  out  of 
it  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  out  of  every  ten.     When 

'  The  cot  rice  is  beaten,  by  handfult, 
agunit  the  ioDer  edge  of  the  bucket  lo 
ttut  the  grain  fiills  into  the  bucket ; 
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that  is  settled,  if  the  rice  is  not  to  be  sold,  it  is  taken 
home  and  put  into  the  rice-chest 

"  Whenever  you  want  to  eat  of  it,  you  take  out  a 
basketful  at  a  time  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Then  you 
turn  it  in  the  winnowing  basket,  and  clean  it  in  the 
fanning  machine,  pound  it  to  convert  it  into  btras, 
and  put  a  sufficiency  of  it  in  a  pot  and  wash  it. 
Enough  water  is  then  poured  over  it  to  cover  it, 
and  it  is  put  on  the  kitchen  fire  till  it  is  boiled  and 
becomes  nasi,  when  it  can  be  eaten, 

"  14.  The  custom  of  reaping  with  a  sickle  (saiii)  and 
threshing  the  rice  as  described  in  paragraph  1 1  is  a 
modem  method,  and  is  at  present  mainly  practised  by 
the  people  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Malacca,  in  order  to  get  the  work  done  quickly ;  but 
in  olden  times  it  was  not  allowed,  and  even  to  this  day 
the  people  who  live  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  territory 
of  Malacca  prefer  to  clip  their  rice  with  a  iuai,^  and 
put  it  into  their  baskets  a  handful  at  a  time  [i.e.  without 
threshing  it].  (If  labourers  are  employed  to  do  this 
their  wage  is  one-tenth  of  the  rice  cut.)  It  takes  ever 
so  many  days  to  get  the  work  done,  but  the  idea  is 
that  this  method  is  the  pious  one,  the  '  Soul  of  the 
Rice'  not  being  disturbed  thereby.  A  good  part  of 
the  people  hold  this  belief,  and  assert  that  since  the 
custom  of  threshing  the  rice  has  been  introduced,  the 
crops  have  been  much  less  abundant  than  in  years 
of  olden  time  when  it  was  the  custom  to  use  the  iuai 
only. 

"  15.  If  a  man  has  broad  fields  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  plant  them  all  by  his  own  labour,  he  will  often  allow 
another  to  work  them  on  an  agreement,  either  of  equal 
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division  of  the  produce  (each  bearing  an  equal  share 
of  the  hire  of  a  buffalo  and  all  other  expenses  incidental 
to  rice-planting),  or  of  threefold  division  (that  is,  for 
example,  the  owner  bears  all  expenses,  in  which  case 
the  man  who  does  the  work  can  get  a  third  of  the 
produce ;  or  the  latter  bears  all  expenses,  in  which 
case  the  owner  only  gets  a  third  of  the  produce).  Or 
again,  the  land  can  be  let ;  for  instance,  a  field  which 
ordinarily  produces  a  koyan  ^  of  rice  a  year  will  fetch  a 
rent  of  about  two  hundred  gallons  more  or  less. 

"  1 6.  Every  cultivator  who  does  not  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinance  laid  down  in  paragraphs  9 
and  10  above,  will  be  in  the  same  case  as  if  he 
disregarded  all  the  prohibitions  laid  down  in  connection 
with  planting.  If  a  man  does  not  carry  out  this 
procedure  he  is  sure  to  fail  in  the  end ;  his  labour  will 
be  in  vain  and  will  not  fulfil  his  desires,  for  the  virtue 
of  all  these  ordinances  and  prohibitions  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  protect  the  rice,  and  drive  away  all  its 
enemies,  such  as  grubs,  rats,  swine,  and  the  like."* 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  ceremonies  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  article  from  the  ceremonial  point  of  view 
exclusively. 

The  Sowing  of  the  Rice-Seed 

The  ceremony  to  be  observed  at  the  sowing  of  the 
rice-seed  was  thus  described  to  me  by  the  Pawang 
who  performed  the  reaping  ceremony  described  be- 
low : — 

'  A  k^an,  as  a  meMure  of  we^rht.  The  tenn  ganim^^Mi  been  rendered 

contains  40/i*Kitf  =  5333j  lbs.  here  by   "gallon,"  of  which  it  i»  at 

Rather  over  ao  gallons  (jUt'ii'^  of  present  the  legal  equivalent,  but  the 

rice  (ftidC)  go  to  a  fikvl.  natiTe  gatilat^  had  a  ^andaid  Taiyiag 

The  term  ityan  is  also  used  as  a  according  to  iocalit]'. 

ueasiue  of  capacity,  in  which  sense  it  *  /.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  30,  pp.  397- 

ooDtains  800  ganlangi.  304. 
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"  First  arrange  four  poles  upon  the  ground,  so  as 
to  form  a  rectangular  frame  {gaiang  dapor),  in  the 
middle  of  the  clearing.  Then  plant  in  succession  at 
the  four  comers — 

"  I.  A  young  banana-tree. 

2.  A  plant  of  lemon  grass  (serai). 

3.  A  stem  of  sugar-cane  (of  the  kind  called  lan/cng). 

4.  A  plant  of  saffron  {kutiyii). 

Perform  the  operation  carefully,  so  that  they  are  all 
likely  to  live. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  ground  enclosed  by  the  frame 
deposit  a  cocoa-nut  shell  full  of  water. 

"  Early  next  morning  go  out  and  observe  the  omens. 
If  the  frame  has  moved  aside  {b^rkuak)  ever  so  little, 
or  if  the  water  has  been  spilt,  it  is  a  bad  omen.  But 
if  not,  and  if  the  water  in  the  cocoa-nut  shell  has  not 
been  spilt,  or  if  a  black  ant  {s^mut)  or  a  white  ant 
ianei-anei)  is  found  in  the  water,  it  is  a  good  sign. 

"When  good  omens  have  been  obtained,  proceed 
by  planting  rice-seed  in  seven  holes  with  a  dibble  of 
satambun  wood,  repeating  the  following  charm  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  etc, 
Peace  be  with  yon.  Prophet  Tap, 

Here  I  lodge  with  you,  my  child,  S'ri  Gading,  GSmala  Gading,' 
But  within  from  six  months  to  seven 
I  will  come  and  receive  it  back, 
Cluck,  duclc,  soul  I  cluck,  duck,  soul !  cluck,  duck,  soul ! " 


The  Planting  out  of  the  Young  Rice 

The  following  account  (by  Mr.  C.  O.  Blagden)  of 
the  ceremony  of  planting  out  the  young  rice  (from  the 

*  On   my   uking    her  what    tbeie      ind  "g/uuUa  gadiitg"  the  kernel  or 
luuDcs  ligniBcd,  the  Fawukg  told  me      gtaia  ot  the  lice-frnit. 
tbM   "^ri  gaJit^"   meonl  the  busk, 
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rice-nursery)  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  StraUs 
Asiatic  Society  in  1896 : — 

"  In  ^rricultural  operations  the  animistic  ideas  of 
the  Malays  are  clearly  apparent :  thus,  before  the  rice 
is  cut  a  sort  of  ritual  is  performed  which  is  known  as 
ptijipadi,  and  which  is  regarded,  apparently,  as  a  kind 
of  propitiatory  service,  a  sort  of  apology  to  the  padi 
(rice)  for  reaping  it.  The  padi  is  usually  sprinkled 
with  tUpong  tawar  (flour  mixed  with  water)  before  the 
reaping  is  commenced,  and  the  first  lot  cut  is  set  apart 
for  a  ceremonial  feast. 

"  At  planting  there  are  also  ceremonies  :  as  a  rule  the 
beginning  of  the  planting  season  is  ushered  in  by  a 
visit  of  the  whole  body  of  villagers  to  the  most  highly 
revered  kramat  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  usual 
offerings  are  made  and  prayers  are  said.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  a  special  service  known  as  bi^ua^ 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  mock  combat,  in  which  the 
evil  spirits  are  believed  to  be  expelled  from  the  rice- 
fields  by  the  villagers :  this  is  not  done  every  yeiir,  but 
once  in  three  or  four  years. 

"  Another  occasional  service  of  a  peculiar  character, 
which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is  the  cere- 
mony which  would  perhaps  be  best  described  as  the 
propitiation  of  the  earth-spirit  Some  years  ago  1 
happened,  by  chance,  to  be  present  at  a  function  of  this 
kind,  and  as  its  details  may  be  of  some  interest  as 
illustrating  the  wide  dispersion  of  certain  points  of 
ritual,  I  will  end  these  notes  by  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  noted  down  at  the  time.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  I  happened  to  be  out  shooting 

1  Menangkaban    and    NtJUDg  pro-  nted  at  ■  tort  oF  javelin  in  tlus  mock 

Qundation  foe  bfrptar.     Ptiar  is  the  combat.     [In  Selangor  this  mock  com- 

name  of  a  jungle  pUnt,  said  to  be  akin  bat  i<  called  lingkita. — W.S.] 
to  cardamom,   the  stem   of  which   is 
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snipe  in  the  /ot/i-fields  of  the  vill^;«  of  5£batu  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  I  was  met  by  the  Vingkulu, 
the  headman  of  the  village,  who  asked  me  to  leave  ofT 
shooting  for  an  hour  or  so.  As  I  was  having  fair 
sport,  I  naturally  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why,  so 
he  explained  that  the  noise  of  gunshots  would  irritate 
the  kantu,  and  render  unavailing  the  propitiatory  service 
which  was  then  about  to  begin.  Further  inquiry 
elicited  the  statement  that  the  hantu  in  question  was 
the  one  who  presided  over  rice-lands  and  agricultural 
operations,  and  as  I  was  told  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  my  attending  the  ceremony,  I  went  there 
and  then  to  the  spot  to  watch  the  proceedings.  The 
place  was  a  square  patch  of  grass-lawn  a  few  yards 
wide,  which  had  evidently  for  years  been  left  untouched 
by  the  [^ough,  though  surrounded  by  many  acres  of 
rice-fields.  On  this  patch  a  small  wooden  altar  had 
been  built :  it  consisted  simply  of  a  small  square  plat- 
form of  wood  or  bamboo  raised  about  three  or  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  each  comer  being  supported  by 
a  small  sapling  with  the  leaves  and  branches  left  on  it 
and  overshadowing  the  platform,  the  sides  of  which 
appeared  to  face  accurately  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points.  To  the  western  side  was  attached  a  small 
bamboo  ladder  leading  from  the  ground  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform.  At  the  four  comers  of  the  patch  of  grass 
were  four  larger  saplings  planted  in  the  ground.  On 
the  branches  of  all  these  trees  were  hung  a  number  of 
kMtupats,  which  are  small  squarish  bags  plaited  of  strips 
of  the  leaves  of  the  screw-pine  {m^ngkuang)  or  some 
similar  plant,  like  the  material  of  which  native  bags 
and  mats  are  made.  A  lai^er  kUupat  hung  over  the 
centre  of  the  altar,  and  all  of  them  were  filled  with  a 
preparation  of  boiled  rice.     On  the  altar  were  piled  up 
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various  cooked  foods  laid  on  plantain  leaves,  including 
the  flesh  of  a  goat  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  well 
as  rice  and  different  kinds  of  condiments  and  sweet- 
meats. The  Pawang  was  present  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  villagers,  and  soon  after  my  arrival  with  the 
Phtgkulu  the  ceremony  began  by  some  of  the  villagers 
producing  out  of  a  bag  the  skin  of  a  black  male  goat 
with  the  head  and  horns  attached  and  containing  the 
entrails  (the  flesh  having  been  cooked  and  laid  on  the 
altar  previously).  A  lai^e  iron  nail  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  was  placed  vertically  in 
a  hole  about  two  feet  deep  which  had  been  dug  under 
the  altar,  and  the  remains  of  the  goat  were  also  buried 
in  it,  with  the  head  turned  towards  the  east,  the  hole 
being  then  closed  and  the  turf  replaced.  Some  of  the 
goat's  blood,  in  two  cocoa-nut  shells  {i^mpurong),  was 
placed  on  the  ground  near  the  south  side  and  south- 
west comer  of  the  altar  close  to  the  ladder. 

"  The  Pawang,  after  assisting  at  these  preliminaries, 
then  took  his  stand  at  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  looking 
eastward :  he  covered  his  head,  but  not  his  face,  with 
his  sarong  wrapped  round  it  like  a  shawl,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  light  a  torch,  the  end  of  which  was  tipped 
with  incense  {kimMnyari).  With  this  he  touched  the 
bottom  of  the  altar  platform  four  times.  He  then  took 
a  cup  of  t^pong  tawar  and  dipped  in  it  a  small  bundle 
of  four  kinds  of  leaves,  with  which  he  then  sprinkled 
the  north-west  and  south-east  corners  of  the  platfomtL 
He  then  coughed  three  times — whether  this  was  part  of 
the  ritual,  or  a  purely  incidental  occurrence,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  stop  the  ceremony 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  questions — and  again  applied 
the  torch  under  the  altar  and  sprinkled  with  i^pong  tawar 
all  the  corners  of  it,  as  well  as  the  rungs  of  the  ladder. 
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"  At  this  Stage  of  the  proceedings  four  men  stationed 
in  the  rice-field  beyond  the  four  comers  of  the  patch 
of  turf,  each  threw  a  k^U^at  diagonally  across  to  one 
another,  while  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  headed  by  the 
Phgkulu,  chanted  ^g. kalintah,ov  Muhammadan creed, 
three  times. 

"  Then  a  man  holding  a  large  bowl  started  from  a 
point  in  the  rice-field  just  outside  the  north  side  of 
the  patch  of  turf,  and  went  round  it  (first  in  a  westerly 
diro^tion).  As  he  walked,  he  put  handfuls  of  the  rice 
vtOio  his  mouth  and  spat  or  vomited  them  out,  with 
much  noise,  as  if  to  imitate  violent  nausea,  into  the 
field.  He  was  followed  closely  by  another  who  also 
held  a  bowl  filled  with  pieces  of  raw  tapioca  root  and 
biros  hirtiA  {rice  roasted  in  a  peculiar  way),^  which  he 
threw  about  into  the  field.  Both  of  them  went  right 
round  the  grass  plot  The  Pawang  then  took  his  cup 
of  VipoMg  iawar  and  sprinkled  the  anak  padi,  that  is, 
the  rice-shoots  which  were  lying  in  bundles  along  the 
soQtb  and  east  sides  of  the  altar  ready  for  planting. 
Having  sprinkled  them  he  cut  off  the  ends,  as  is  usually 
done ;  and  after  spitting  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  he 
proceeded  to  plant  them  in  the  field.  A  number  of 
others  then  followed  his  lead  and  planted  the  rest  of 
the  rice-plants,  and  then  a  sweetmeat  made  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  si^^  was  handed  round,  and  Muhammadan 
prayers  were  said  by  some  duly  qualified  person,  an 
erang  'alim  or  a  l^bei,  and  the  ceremony  was  concluded. 

"  It  was  explained  to  me  that  the  blood  and  the  food 
were  intended  for  the  katUu,  and  the  ladder  up  to  the 
altar  was  for  his  convenience ;  in  fact  the  whole  affair 
was  a  propitiatory  service,  and  offers  curious  analc^es 
with  the  sacrificial  ceremonials  of  some  of  the  wild 

'  Bfrat  b/rtik,  "  parched  "  rice. 
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aboriginal  tribes  of  Central  India  who  have  not  been 
converted  to  Hinduism  or  Islam.  That  it  should  exist 
in  a  Malay  community  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town 
of  Malacca,  where  Muhammadanism  has  been  estab- 
lished for  about  six'  centuries,  is  certainly  strange.  Its 
obvious  inconsistency  with  his  professed  religion  does 
not  strike  the  average  Malay  peasant  at  all.  It  is, 
however,  the  fact  that  these  observances  are  not  re- 
garded with  much  favour  by  the  more  strictly 
Muhammadan  Malays  of  the  towns,  and  especially  by 
those  that  are  partially  of  Arab  descent.  These  latter 
have  not  much  influence  in  country  districts,  but 
privately  I  have  heard  some  of  them  express  dis- 
approval of  such  rites  and  even  of  the  ceremonies 
performed  at  kramats.  According  to  them,  the  latter 
might  be  consistent  with  Muhammadan  orthodoxy  on 
the  understanding  that  prayers  were  addressed  solely 
to  the  Deity  ;  but  the  invocation  of  spirits  or  deceased 
saints  and  their  propitiation  by  offerings  could  not  be 
regarded  as  otherwise  than  polytheistic  idolatry.  Of 
course  such  a  delicate  distinction — almost  as  subtle  as 
that  between  dulia  and  lairia  in  the  Christian  worship 
of  saints — is  entirely  beyond  the  avenge  Malay  mind ; 
and  everything  is  sanctioned  by  immemorial  custom, 
which  in  an  agricultural  population  is  more  deeply- 
rooted  than  any  book-learning  ;  so  these  rites  are  likely 
to  continue  for  some  time,  and  will  only  yield  gradually 
to  the  spread  of  education.  Such  as  they  are,  they  seem 
to  be  interestii^  relics  of  an  old-world  superstition. 

"  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  such  points,  and  only 
such  as  have  been  brought  directly  to  my  knowledge  ; 
there  are  hosts  of  other  quaint  notions,  such  as  the  theory 

>  Five  would  probably  be  Ottuei  tbe  OMik,  but  MaUy  chnuiolcigf  is  very 
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of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  hours,  on  which  whole 
treatises  have  been  written,  and  which  regulate  every 
movement  of  those  who  believe  in  them ;  the  belief  in 
amulets  and  charms  for  averting  all  manner  of  evils, 
supernatural  and  natural ;  the  practice  during  epidemics 
of  sending  out  to  sea  small  elaborately  constructed 
vessels  which  are  supposed  to  carry  off  the  malignant 
spirits  responsible  for  the  disease  (of  which  I  remember 
a  case  a  few  years  ago  in  the  village  of  Sempang, 
where  the  beneficial  effect  was  most  marked) ;  the 
widespread  belief  in  the  power  of  minuju,  that  is, 
doing  injury  at  a  distance  by  magic,  in  which  the 
Malays  believe  the  wild  junglemen  especially  to  be 
adepts ;  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  forms  of  words  as 
love-charms  and  as  a  protection  against  spirits  and 
wild  beasts — in  fact,  an  innumerable  variety  of  super- 
stitious ideas  exist  among  Malays." ' 

The  Reaping  Cbreuonv 

On  the  28th  January  1897  I  witnessed  (at  Chodoi, 
in  the  Kuala  Langat  district  of  Selangor)  the  cere- 
mony of  fetching  home  the  Rice-soul). 

Time  of  Ceremony. — I  arrived  at  the  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Malay  owner  of  the  rice-field  a  little  past 

8  A.M.,  the  hour  at  which  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place   having    been   fixed    at  angkat  kilning  (about 

9  A.M.)  a  few  days  previously.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
the  Pawang  (sorceress),  an  aged  Selangor  woman, 
seated  in  front  of  the  baskets  required  for  the  cere- 
mony.* 

<  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  29,  pp.  7'i3.  ber  left  (the  big  one  being  supposed  lo 

•  TlieM  were  newly -plaited  lonnd  conbun  seren,   the  medium  size  five, 

bukcts,  thiee  in  nnmber,  and  diminish-  uui  the  smillest  one  three,  gfmalait  at 

ing  in  size  from  the  f^aaang't  right  lo  pa^ ;   they  were  each  bound  round, 
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Accessories. — At  her  extreme  left  stood  one  of  the 
circular  brass  trays  with  high  sides  which  are  called 
dulang  by  the  Malays,  containing  the  following 
objects : — 

1 .  A  small  bowl  of  "  parched  rice  "  (&ras  bet'tih). 

2.  A  small  bowl  of  "saffron  rice"  (Ifras  kunyii). 

3.  A  small  bowl  of  "  washed  rice  "  {ffras  dasoX). 

4.  A  small  bowl  of  "  oil  of  frankincense." 

5.  A  small  bowl  of  "  oil  of  Celebes  "  {mitiyak  Bugis). 

6.  A  small  bowl  of  "incense"  {kem'nyan). 

7.  A  small  bundle  of  incense  (in  addition  to  the  bowl). 

8.  One  of  the  hard  jungle-nuts  called  buak  Uras  (the  candle-nut). 

9.  One  of  the  shells  called  k'rang  (a  cockle  shell). 
10.  A  ben's  egg. 

It.  A  stone  (a  small  block  of  quartz). 

1 3.  A  large  iron  nail 

13  to  15.  Three  Malay  reaping  instruments  (plnuwei).^ 

Close  to  the  dulang  stood  a  cocoa-nut  shell  6Ued 
with  the  ttpong  tawar,  which  plays  so  prominent 
a  part  in  Malay  magic  ceremonies,  and  a  brush  made 
up  of  the  leaves  of  seven  different  plants,  bound  up 
as  usual  with  a  cord  of  hiHt  t'rap  (the  bark  of  the 
Wild  Breadfruit),  and  ribu-ribu  (a  kind  of  small  creeper). 
The  plants  which  supplied  the  leaves  of  which  the 
brush  was  composed,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Sap^ttok.  2.  Sapanggil.  3.  J^nJimHg  (or  iSn- 
Jtiang)  merah  (the  Red  Dracsena).  4.  Gandarusa. 
5.  Pulut-pubit.  6.  SUaguri.  7.  Sambmt  dara  (a  kind 
of  grass). 

But  the  most  interesting  object  was  a  small  oval- 
just  under  Ihe  rim,  with  the  female  wood  called  peafong;  the  tcmoo 
laiiety  of  the  creepei  called  riiu-riiu  ([i»en  being  that  the  pemftHg  was 
lieihlx  gathered  that  momiDg.  the  wood  of  which  these  instiumeDls 

>  One  of  these  was  called  the /Ami-  weie  originally  made,  whilit  what  I 
wn  svlung  (lit.  eldest  rice  -  cutter),  may  call  Ihe  handle  i^  the  instninient 
which  was  only  to  be  used — when  the  was  made  of  a  slip  of  bamboo  stopped 
Pavaite  had  done  with  it^by  the  from  end  to  end  with  wax.  Alxnt 
oiirner  of  the  lice-field,  and  the  blade  ihe  other  two  fAaiwtit  there  was 
of  which  is  Atted  into  a  piece  of  the      nothing  specially  remai^ble. 
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shaped  basket  bound  with  the  ribu-ribu  creeper, 
and  about  fourteen  inches  long,  which  was  standing 
just  in  front  of  the  three  rice-baskets  and  close  to  the 
Pawang,  and  which,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  was 
intended  to  serve  as  the  cradle  of  the  Rice-soul  (or 
"  Rice-baby ").  I  examined  it,  however,  and  found 
that  as  yet  it  only  contained  the  following  objects  : — 

I.  A  stdp  of  white  cloth  (folded  up  and  Ijring  at  the  bottom  of 

the  basket). 
3.  Some  paiti-coloured  thread  {Unang  fanchawama  m  pancha- 

twia), 

3.  A  hen's  egg. 

4.  One  of  the  hard  jungle-nuts  (candle-nuts)  already  referred  to. 

5.  A  cockle  shell  (i^ratig). 

6.  A  long  iron  nail 

7.  Five  cubits  of  red  cloth  by  means  of  which  the  soul-basket 

was  to  be  slung  round  the  neck  of  its  bearer,  (The  cor- 
recter  custom  would  require  an  expensive  cloth  of  the 
kind  called  Joif  sarat,  or  the  "  Loaded  Junk,"  accord- 
ing to  my  informant  the  Pawang.) 

Three  new  Malay  skirts  or  sarongs  were  added, 
(one  to  each  basket),  and  everything  being  ready,  the 
various  receptacles  described  above  were  entrusted  to 
five  female  bearers  {P^nj'awat),  who  descended  from 
the  house,  with  the  Pawang  at  their  head,  and  set  out 
for  the  rice-field.  Before  they  had  gone  many  yards 
they  were  joined  by  the  owner  of  the  field,  who  walked 
in  front  of  them  bearing  what  was  called  ih^  jun/ongan 
padi.  This  was  the  stem  and  leaves  of  a  dark  red 
kind  of  sugar-cane,  which  was  used  in  substitution 
for  the  black  or  "  raven  "  variety  {tibu  gagak)  which, 
the  Pawang  explained,  would  have  been  used  in  pre- 
ference if  it  had  been  obtainable.  Meanwhile  the 
procession  passed  on,  and  the  Pawang  repeated  as 
we  went  the  following  prayer  to  the  spirits : — 
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"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate. 
Peace  be  with  thee,  O  Prophet  Tap,  in  whose  charge  is  the  Earth, 
I  know  the  origin  of  the  Rice,  S'ri  Gading,  G^tnala  Gadtng, 
That  (dwelletb  at)  the  end  of  the  clearing,  and  that  (dwelletb  at) 

the  b^inning  (top)  of  the  clearing  j 
That  is  scattered  broadcast,  that  is  cast  headlong, 
That  is  over-run  (!)  by  the  ants  called  Silambada. 
Ho,  Dang  Tok,  Dang  Mi^lcni,^  (and) 
Dang  Salamat,  who  earnest  the  pole  slung  on  thy  back, 
Gather  together  and  press  hhherwards  your  attendants. 
May  safety  and  our  daily  bread  be  granted  us  by  God." 

Oh  reaching  the  rice  the  procession  filed  through 
a  lane  already  made  in  the  rice,  until  the  "mother- 
sheaf  "  was  reached  from  which  the  Rice-soul  was  to 
be  taken.  But  immediately  on  arriving  at  the  spot, 
and  before  depositing  the  rice-baskets  on  the  ground, 
the  Pawang  repeated  these  lines  : — 

"Herons  from  all  this  region. 
Roost  ye  upon  the  shaft  of  ray  bow ; 
Retire  ye,  0  Spectral  Reapers, 
That  we  may  deposit  our  baskets  upon  the  ground." 

Here  the  baskets  were  deposited,  and  the  Pawang 

'  These  ue  the  names  of  two  girls  fire.      Then    said    Ampu   to    Malin, 

mentioned   ia   Ihe    "Malay   Annals"  'Wbftt  is  that  light  which  is  so  brilliant^ 

(Sijantli  Makfu)  to  wliose  rice  there  I  am  frightened  to  look  at  iL '     'Make 

happened  a  strange  phenomenon.    The  no  noise,'  sold  Melin,  '  it  is  some  great 

foUowiog   is   Lejnlen's  tnnslatioD   (in  sntike  oi  naga,'     Thtti  Chej  both  la; 

which  Ihe  names  appeal  as  Ampu  and  qoiet  (bt  fear.     When  it  was  daf  light 

Malin).    "  The  name  of  its  (the  cocntiy  they  arose  and  went  to  see  what  it  was 

of  Palembang's)  river  was  Muartatang  shone  so  bright  daring  the  nigfaL    Thej 

[Muartenang  7)  into  which  tails  another  both  ascended  the  hill,  and  fonnd  the 

river  named   Suoge^   Malayn    (Malay  giain  of  the  rice  converted  into  gold, 

Rivei),  near  the  source  of  which  is  a  the  leaves  into  sUver,  and  the  stalks 

mountain  named  the  mountain  Sagan-  Into  brass,   and  they  were   extremely 

tai^  Maha  Mim  {v.  p.  a,  supra).  There  sucprised,  and  said,  ■  This  is  what  we 

were  two  young  women  of  Belidung,  observed   during    the   nighL' "      The 

Ihe  one  named   Wan-Ampu,  and  the  account   proceeds   to    show   how   the 

other  Wau-Malin,  employed  in  cuiti-  prodigy  was  due  to  a  sapematural  visit 


,  where  from  a  deKendont  of  Raja  Seconder 

Ihey   had   large   and   prodactive  rice-  ZnlkameinL  —  Leyden,    AfaL    Ann., 

grounds.     One  night  they  beheld  their  pp.  ao,  ai.      The  words  in  brackets 

tice-fields  gleambg  and  glittering  like  are  mine. 
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took  up  her  station  in  front  of  the  mother-sheaf,  of 
which  mention  has  just  been  made. 

Covering  her  head  with  a  flowing  white  cloth  of 
which  the  ends  fell  upon  her  shoulders,  the  Pawang 
now  stood  up  facing  the  sheaf,  and  waved  the  ends  of 
this  cloth  thrice  upward  to  the  right,  thrice  upward  to 
the  left,  and  finally  thrice  upward  to  the  right  again. 
Then  for  a  few  moments  she  stood  still,  close  to  the 
sheaf  with  her  head  bent  forward  and  buried  among 
the  ears,  after  which  she  reseated  herself  and  dabbled 
the  tipong  tawar  thrice  upon  the  roots  of  the  sheaf. 
One  of  the  female  bearers  now  planted  the  stem  of  the 
sugar-cane  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  sheaf,'  whilst 
the  Pawang  sprinkled  it  with  the  t^pong  tawar, 
and  then  holding  the  sharpened  end  of  it  over  the 
incense,  fumigated  it,  saying : — 

"  Peace  be  with  thee,  O  Prophet  Tap ! 
Ld,  I  plant  this  Sugar-cane 
For  you  to  lean  against, 

Since  I  am  about  to  take  away  this  Soul  of  yours,  S'ri  Gading, 
And  can7  it  home  to  your  palace, 
Cluck,  cluck,  soul !  cluck,  cluck,  soul !  cluck,  cluck,  soul ! " 

Here  the  Pawang  and  P^njawat  (Female  Bearer), 
together  proceeded  to  plant  the  sugar-cane  in  the 
centre  of  the  sheaf,  and  (pressing  the  sheaf  more  tightly 
round  the  sugar-cane)  drew  the  waist  of  the  sheaf 
together  and  belted  it  with  some  of  the  outer  stems  of 
the  sheaf  itself;  then  the  Pawang  applied  the  tipong 

'  Whilst  drawiog  together  the  heailb       "  Cluck,  duck,  lou]  of  S'ri  Gmdinjc,  Gfmala 
rf  the  iheaf  before  actually  planting         Thi.'i^"^j™in  i.n.<,lMm«i™, 
the   ngar-cane    in    the    gcound,  the         Vour  luvs  an  coppn  ovcriud, 

^^*'  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  what 

"K'^rHmmmtmt.SHCaJh^.GimMlaGaJi^I       '""   Ttaitian   mean*,  at    the  Pmoaag 

itiiit-'limMprrak  Urtumu;  coald  not  explain  il  (though  she  inaisted 

UcX  dictumaiy. 
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iawar  once  more  to  the  sheaf,  and  after  fumigating  it 
in  the  usual  manner,  ran  her  hands  up  it  Next  she 
took  in  one  hand  (out  of  the  brass  tray)  the  stone  and 
the  egg,  cockle-shell  and  candle-nut,  and  with  the  other 
planted  the  big  iron  nail  in  the  centre  of  the  sheaf  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  sugar-cane.  Then  she  took  in  her 
left  hand  the  cord  of  tree-bark,  and  after  fumigating  it, 
together  with  all  the  vessels  of  rice  and  oil,  took  up 
some  of  the  rice  and  strewed  it  round  about  the  sheaf, 
and  then  tossed  the  remainder  thrice  upwards,  some 
of  it  falling  upon  the  rest  of  the  company  and  myself. 

This  done,  she  took  the  end  of  the  cord  in  both 
hands,  and  encircling  the  sheaf  with  it  near  the  ground, 
drew  it  slowly  upward  to  the  waist  of  the  sheaf,  and 
tied  it  there,  after  repeating  what  is  called  the  "  Ten 
Prayers  "  {do'a  sapitloh)  without  once  taking  breath: — 

"  The  first,  is  God, 
The  second,  is  Muhajnmad, 
The  third,  Holy  Water  of  the  five  Hours  of  Prayer  by  Day  and 

Night, 
The  fourth,  is  Pancha  Indra, 
The  fifth,  the  Open  Door  of  Daily  Bread, 
The  sixth,  the  Seven  Stories  of  the  Palace-Tower, 
The  seventh,  the  Open  Door  of  the  Rice-sifting  Platform, 
The  eighth,  the  Open  Door  of  Paradise, 
The  ninth,  is  the  Child  in  its  Mother's  Womb, 
The  tenth,  is  the  Child  created  by  God,  the  reason  of  its  creation 

being  our  Lord. 
Grant  this,  'Isa  I  ^ 
Grant  this,  Moses  ! 
Grant  this,  Joseph  I 
Grant  this,  David ! 
Grant  me,  from  God  (the  opening  of)  all  the  doors  of  my  daily 

bread,  on  earth,  and  in  heaven." 

This  prayer  completed,'  she  dug  up  with  the  great 

■  The  Maluunmsdan  name  far  tbe      pan  of  the  ceremony  (which  is  called 

Founder  of  Ouistisnity.  ehirangkan  tali  trap)  oment  ate  Viitxa 

1  During   the   peifoiniance   of  this      u  to  the  prmpciit]' or  otherwite  of  the 
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toe  of  the  left  foot  a  small  lump  of  soil,  and  picking  it 
up,  deposited  it  in  the  centre  of  the  sheaf. 

Next  she  took  the  contents  of  the  soul-basket  (the 
egg  and  stone,  candle-nut  and  shell  as  before),  and 
after  anointing  them  with  oil  and  fumigating  them, 
replaced  them  in  the  basket;  then  taking  the /Wwwzwct' 
sulong  ("Eldest  Rice-cutter"),  anointed  the  blade 
with  the  oil  of  frankincense,  and  inserting  the  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  into  her  mouth,  pressed  it  for  several 
moments  against  the  roof  of  her  palate.  On  with- 
drawing it  she  proceeded  to  cut  the  first  seven  "  heads  " 
of  rice,  repeating  "  the  Ten  Prayers  "  as  she  did  so. 
Then  she  put  the  seven  "heads"  together,  and  kissed 
them ;  turned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  thrice,  and 
thrice  contracting  the  muscles  of  her  throat  with  a  sort 
of  "click,"  swallowed  the  water  in  her  mouth.'  Next 
she  drew  the  small  white  cloth  which  she  took  from 
the  soul-basket  for  the  purpose  across  her  lap,  and 

people  of  the  house,  and  the  obserni-  if  jnm  want  it   to  be   a   little   rough 

tions  have  tberefoie  to  be  made  with  (Utai),  so  that  jrou  may  not  be  tempted 

the  greatctt  care.     The  most  disastrous  to  eat  too  much  of  it  duiing  hard  times, 

omeD  is  the  cawing  of  a  ciow  01  rook  ;  instead  of  directly  swallowing  the  water 

Eiext  to  this  (in  point  of  disastrous  sig-  in  your  month,  you  mast  pat  the  tip  of 

oificaDce)  comes  the  mewing  cry  of  the  youi  tongue  to  the  roof  of  your  month, 

kite,   and,    thirdly,    the  Bight   of  the  and  contract  the  throat  thrice,  slowly 

ground-dove  (f^iutur).     A  good  omen  swallowing  as  you  da  so."      To  the 

ii  the  flight  of  the  hird  called  the  Rice's  above  she  then  added  :   "  Besides  this. 

Husband  (ZoiiV/WOibutthebestomen  yon  can  make  the  whole  field  of  rice 

is  the  absence  of  any  portent  or  sound,  break    into   waves    by    standing    np, 

even  such  as  the  faltii^  of  a  tree,  the  clapping  the  hands,  and  then  poshing 

craclding  of  a  branch,  or  a  shout  id  the  each  hand  right  ap  the  sleeve  of  the 

distance,  all  of  which  are  harbingers  of  oppo^le  aim  (I  am  not  quite  sore  if  I 

misfortune  of  some  sort.  rightly   understood   this  last,   but  am 

'  The   Pamai^  said   to   me    after-  hirly  certain  that  it  is  correct  —  my 

wards,  when  I  qnesliooed   her  about  notes  have  only  '  run  the  hands  up  the 

this,  "If  yon  wuit  your  husked  rice  to  aims'),  saying  as  yon  do  so: — 
be  white  and  smooth  (ptUih  Itauhap)  "Al-iaiant'oUitioit 

yon  most  stand  np  fodog  the  sun  at  Wama*  viamat,     ' 

nine  o'clock  (angkal  k/nmg,  liL  '  Raise  ''■■*"  atmi^ 

the  eyebrow'),  turn  up  the  white*  of  W-M***-. 

yonr  eyes,  swallow  the  water  in  your  This  will  swell  the  gruDs,  and  prevent 

taouth,  and  your  rice  will  be  smooth  them  from   getting  empty  {tmuhitig, 

and  white  and  easily  swallowed.      But  jangati  banyak  hampa)." 
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laying  the  little  bundle  of  seven  ears  in  it,  anointed 
them  with  oil  and  tied  them  round  with  parti-coloured 
thread  {b^nang  panckawama),  after  which  she  fumi- 
gated them  with  the  incense,  and  strewing  rice  of  each 
kind  over  them,  folded  the  ends  of  the  cloth  over 
them,  and  deposited  them  as  before  in  the  basket, 
which  was  handed  to  the  first  bearer.  Then  standing 
up,  she  strewed  more  rice  over  the  sheaf,  and  tossing 
some  backwards  over  her  head,  threw  the  remainder 
over  the  rest  of  the  party,  saying  "/a^/t"  ("pardon")  as 
she  did  so,  and  exclaiming  "  kur  s^tnangat,  kur  s^man- 
gat,  kur sUmangeU !"  ("cluck,  cluck,  soul!")  in  a  loud 
voice.  Next  she  pushed  the  cocoa-nut  shell  (which 
had  contained  the  t^pong  tamar)  into  the  middle  of  the 
sheaf,  and  removed  all  traces  of  the  lane  which  had 
been  trodden  round  the  sheaf  (to  make  it  accessible) 
by  bending  down  the  surrounding  ears  of  rice  until  the 
gap  was  concealed. 

Then  the  First  Bearer,  slinging  the  basket  of  the 
Rice-child  about  her  neck  (by  means  of  the  red  cloth 
before  referred  to),  took  an  umbrella '  from  one  of  the 
party,  and  opened  it  to  shield  the  Rice-<hild  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun,  and  when  the  Pawang  had  reseated 
herself  and  repeated  an  Arabic  prayer  (standing  erect 
again  at  the  end  of  it  with  her  hands  clasped  above 
her  head),  this  part  of  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end. 
Moving  on  to  another  part  of  the  field,  the  Pawang 
now  cut  the  next  seven  "  heads  "  and  deposited  them 
in  one  of  the  three  rice-baskets,  which  she  then  handed 
to  one  of  the  female  bearers,  telling  her  and  her  two 
companions  to  reap  the  field  in  parallel  straight  lines 

'  This  ambrellti  b«d  been  forgotten,  house  to  fetch  it ;  as  without  it,  I  ml 
and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  while  told,  the  Rice-child  could  not  be 
one  of  the  "beareis"  returned  to  the      escorted  home. 
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facing  the  sun,  until  they  had  filled  the  three  rice- 
baskets,  after  which  they  were  to  return  to  the  house. 
Leaving  the  three  reapers  at  their  task,  I  followed  the 
Pawang  and  Eldest  Bearer  (the  latter  still  shielding 
the  Rice-child  from  the  sun  with  the  umbrella)  and 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  reception  of  the  party 
as  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  house-ladder.  Here 
(on  the  threshold)  we  were  met  by  the  wife  of  the 
owner,  and  other  women  of  his  family,  the  former 
thrice  calling  out  as  we  approached,  "Apa  khabar  f " 
("What  news?"),  and  thrice  receiving  the  reply,  "BatA" 
("  It  is  well ").  On  receiving  this  reply  for  the  third 
time  she  threw  saffron-rice  over  the  Pawang  and 
repeated  these  lines : — 

"  Chop  the  '  tree '  Galenggang  (a  kind  of  shrub). 
Chop  it  to  pieces  in  front  of  the  door : 
Yonder  comes  One  swinging  (her)  arms ; 
That  (methinlcs)  is  a  child  of  mine." 

To  which  the  Pawang  immediately  replied  : — 

"  Chop  the  young  bamboo-shoots  as  iine  as  you  can. 
If  you  wish  to  stupefy  the  fish  in  the  main  stream. 
In  good  sooth  I  have  crossed  the  stream, 
For  great  was  my  desire  to  come  hither." 

And  the  bearer  of  the  Rice-child  added — doubtless 
on  the  Rice-child's  behalf: — 

"This  measure  is  not  a  measure  filled  with  pepper, 
But  a  measure  filled  with  rice-husks. 
My  coming  is  not  merely  fortuitous, 
But  great  (rather)  was  my  desire,  the  wish  of  my  heart" 

She  then  entered  the  house  and  laid  the  Rice-child 
(still  in  its  basket)  on  a  new  sleeping-mat  with  pillows 
at  the  head.     About  twenty  minutes  later  the  three 
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Bearers  returned,'  each  of  their  rice-baskets  covered 
with  a  sarong.  These  baskets  were  carried  into  the 
bedroom  and  deposited  in  order  of  size  on  the  mat  at 
the  foot  of  the  soul-basket,  the  largest  basket  being 
the  nearest  to  the  soul-basket.  Finally,  the  Pawang 
removed  the  sarongs  which  covered  each  basket  and 
deposited  them  on  the  Rice-child's  pillow,  and  sticking 
the  "p^nuweis"  into  her  hair,  fumigated  the  entire  row 
of  baskets  and  the  Rice-child,  and  covered  them  over 
with  the  long  white  cloth,  after  which  the  wife  of  the 
master  of  the  house  was  told  to  observe  certain  rules 
of  taboo  for  three  days. 

The  following  were  the  taboos  imposed  upon  her : — 

I.  Money,  rice,  salt,  oil,  tame  animals,  etc.,  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  house,  though  they  might  enter  it  without  111 


2.  Perfect  quiet  must  be  obseired,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new-bom 

child. 

3.  Hair  might  not  be  cut 

4.  The  reapers,  till  the  end  of  the  reaping,  were  forbidden  to  let 

their  shadows  fall  upon  the  rice.  (  Yang  menuwei  samfH 
habis  menuwei,  tiada  bttUh  menindeh  bayang.) 

5.  The  light  placed  near  the  head  of  the  Rice-child's  bed  might 

not  be  allowed  to  go  out  at  night,  whilst  the  hearth-fire 
might  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  at  all,  night  or  day,  for 
the  whole  three  days. 

The  above  taboos  are  in  many  respects  identical 
with  those  which  have  to  be  observed  for  three  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  real  child. 


>  I  was  told  l^  the  Paaiattg  thai  "^'"^^T^f^^JT' " *'"^^'  ^"^  '-^•^ 
when  the  three  K«pen  had  each  liUed         rn^H^Ziuuk  Jhi, 
her   basket,    each  of   them    tied    the        Jmmpm  mak.jangmm  Umaakmn 
Ic-   of   Ihc  rice   d.mp.    togOho,        'l^^Si-'Hi"'"'" 
wT\A  dog   up  a   lump   of   eajth   with 

the  great  toe  of  the  left  foot,  and  in-  "  ^""^^^^^^^^  "^'^  '"  '*°" 
terting   the   lump   into   the   midu   of         Coofim^bifm^  child.' 
each   clump,   repeated    the   foUowins         Do  It  on  hmn  or  •entbe, 

,„j,. "^  BDtroDanit&rfiDmDnMBUtdDfvili. 
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I  may  add  that  every  day,  when  the  reapers  start 
their  reaping,  they  have  to  repeat  the  following 
charm : — 

"  A  swallow  has  fellen,  striking  the  ground, 
Striking  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  our  house-yard^ 
But  ye,  O  Shadows  and  Spectral  Reapers, 
See  that  ye  mingle  not  with  us." 

When  reaping,  they  must  cover  their  heads  and  must 
face  the  sun,  no  matter  what  hour  of  the  day  it  is,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  own  shadows  from  falling  upon 
the  rice  in  the  basket  at  their  side. 

Poundittg  the  first  of  the  padi. — I  witnessed  this 
ceremony  three  days  later,  at  about  9  a.m.  The  three 
baskets  filled  with  the  first  reapings  were  removed 
from  the  mat  on  which  they  had  been  placed,  and  their 
contents  emptied  out  upon  a  new  mat,  to  each  comer 
of  which  four  rice-ears  were  tied,  and  trodden  out  i^- 
irekkan)  by  the  owner  of  the  field.  Then  the  rice 
was  poured  back  into  two  of  the  baskets,  and  the  straw 
of  the  rice  "  heads  "  was  plaited  into  a  wreath.' 

Drying  the  first  of  the  padi. — Preparations  being 
complete,  the  two  baskets  full  of  newly-cut  rice  were 
carried  down  the  steps  and  out  to  an  open  part  of  the 
field,  a  little  way  from  the  house,  and  there  spread  on 
a  mat  in  the  sun  to  dry.  To  spread  it  properly  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  the  operator  (who  in  this  case  was  the 
owner),  standing  on  the  mat  and  spreading  the  grains 
with  a  long  sweeping  motion  of  the  hand  from  one 
side  of  the  mat  to  the  other  (the  process  being  called 
di-kekar,  di-keuhau,  or  m^mbalikkan  pmoran).      In 


*  A  cat  luTiDg  given  birtfa  to  kitteni  ruie  that  if  there  wu  nobody  cUe  who 

the  aight  before  the  ceremony,  I  wu  could  beu  children  at  the  time,  God 

told  by  the  Famaug  that  it  was  a  very  was  wont  to  Enbstilute  a  cat  {,mfh^an- 

good  ngn,  and  that  it  wu  a  known  ttiait  iucHiiig). 
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the  present  case  several  objects  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  mat,  consisting  of — 

t.  A  baslcet-work  stand  (one  of  those  used  for  the  cooldng-pots, 
and  called  Ukar  jantan). 

2.  A  bowl  of  water  deposited  upon  this  stand  and  intended 

"  for  the  Rice-soul    {sematigat  padi)    to    drink  when    it 
becomes  thirsty  with  the  heat  of  the  sun." 

3.  A  big  iron  nsuL 

4.  A  candle-nut  {buah  ffras). 

S-  Six  trodden-out  rice  "  heads,"  a  couple  of  which  tied  in  a 
slip  knot  {simpul  pulik)  are  iastened  to  each  comer  of  the 
matting. 

Pounding  0/  ike  rice  from  the  three  baskets. — When 
the  rice  had  been  sufficiently  dried,  it  was  once  more 
collected  in  the  baskets,  and  carried  back  to  the  house 
to  be  pounded.'  That  operation  took  place  the  same 
evening,  when  the  rice  was  pounded  and  winnowed* 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  only  noteworthy  addition 
being  the  tying  of  bunches  of  the  grass  called  sambau 
dara  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  long  wooden  pestles 
which  the  Malays  use  for  the  pounding  operation. 

Disposal  of  the  empty  rice-stalks  from  the  three 
baskets. — The  chaff  thus  obtained  was  deposited  in  a 
heap  by  the  owner  of  the  field  in  a  place  where  three 
paths  met,  crowned  with  a  wreath  made  of  the  empty 
rice-stalks,  and  covered  by  a  big  stone  which  was  in- 
tended, I  was  told,  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away. 

The  sugar-cane  was  left  to  grow  in  the  midst  of 
the  mother-sheaf,  until  the  latter  should  be  reaped  by 
the  wife  of  the  owner;  when  this  takes  place,  it  is 
carried  back  to  the  house  and  used  for  next  year's 
reaping.     Meanwhile  the  "  heads"  of  the  mother-sheaf 

'  The  drying  asiully  takes  loDger,  *  Notbmg  of  the  mole  sex  may  stand 

bat  the  exceptional  heat  of  (be  sun  od      or  sit  opposite  the  point  of  the  deve   - 
the  day  in  question  enabled  the  open-      \n3riru)  during  this  winnowing. 
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are  pounded,  and  the  grain  thus  obtained  is  mixed 
with  the  grain  obtained  from  the  Rice-soul,  and  de- 
posited in  the  rice-bin  {k^pok)  together  with  a  stone,  a 
lump  of  rosin  {damar),  and  a  wreath  composed  of  the 
empty  rice-ears.  I  may  add  that  I  saw  the  articles 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  previous  year  in  the 
rice-bin  of  the  Malay  at  whose  house  I  witnessed  the 
ceremony  which  I  have  just  described. 

I  did  not  witness  the  preliminary  search  for  the 
mother-sheaf  (in  which  the  Rice-soul  was  supposed  to 
be  contained),  but  it  was  described  to  me  by  the 
Pawang;  and  performed  for  my  benefit  by  the  people 
of  the  house.  The  Pawang  s  description  ran  as  follows: 
In  order  to  confine  the  "Rfingkesa"  (a  Spectral 
Reaper)  to  the  boundaries,  visit  the  four  corners  of 
the  field,  and  at  each  comer  tie  a  knot  in  a  rice-leaf, 
and  hold  your  breath  while  you  repeat  the  following 
charm : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  etc., 
A  swallow  has  fallen  striking  the  ground, 
Striking  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  our  house-yard. 
But  ye,  O  Shadows  and  Spectral  Reapers  (Rfingkesa), 
Have  your  appointed  place  on  the  Boundaries  (of  this  field). 
By  virtue  of,"  etc 

These  noxious  spirits  being  thus  confined  to  the 
Four  Corners,  you  may  search  in  safety  till  you  find 
one  of  the  special  varieties  of  rice-ear  in  which  the 
Rice-soul  resides. 

There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  best  is 
called  Tongkat  Mandah;  it  may  be  described  as  an 
ordinary  "  rice-head "  bending  over  to  meet  the  tip  of 
a  second  (adventitious)  "rice-head,"  but  it  is  produced 
only  by  a  freak  of  nature.  There  is  some  risk  con- 
nected with  this  variety,  however,  for  if  the  "Reception 
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{Sambui)  Ceremony"  is  not  properly  performed 
the  owner  will  die.  The  second  best  is  called  "  The 
Kite"  {Lang).  The  third  best  is  called  "The  Veiled 
Princess  "  {Putri  B^rttidong) ;  in  this  case  the  sheath 
of  the  "  head  "  is  of  unusual  length,  and  overshadows 
the  "head"  itself.  A  fourth  kind  is  called  Padi  B^rtel- 
'kum,  and  is  described  as  a  "  Female  Rice  "  {padi 
bUind) ;  like  the  "  Veiled  Princess,"  it  has  an  unusually 
well -developed  sheath  ;  whilst  a  fifth  kind  is  the  "Padi 
Mendkara  " — a  rice-plant  whose  leaves  show  white 
lines  or  markings. 

I/ow  women  should  reap  on  ordinary  occasions. 
— Whenever  women  go  out  to  reap  they  should 
repeat  certain  charms  before  leaving  the  house,^  and 
again  before  depositing  their  baskets  on  the  ground. 
Their  heads  should  be  covered,  and  they  should 
always  be  careful  to  reap,  as  has  been  said,  facing 
the  sun,  to  prevent  their  shadow  from  feUling  upon 
the  rice  in  the  basket  at  their  side.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  body  is  uncovered,  and  I  was  even 
told  of  one,  Inche  Fatimah  of  Jugra,  in  Selangor, 
who  when  reaping  stripped  herself  bare  from  the 
waist  upwards,  and  when  asked  why  she  dtd  so  said 
it  was  "to  make  the  rice-husks  thinner,  as  she  was 
tired  of  pounding  thick -husked  rice." 

The  sheaf  which  is  left  standing  after  the  taking 
home  of  the  Rice-soul  is  called  the  Mother  of  the 
Rice-soul  {Ibu  SSmangat  Padi),  and  treated  as  a 
newly-made  mother ;  that  is  to  say,  young  shoots  of 
trees  {putik-putik  kayu)  are  taken,  pounded  tc^ether 

'  The  chums  are  the  same  u  thoae  lion  discernible  between  the  Gist  and 

given    supra,    viz.    "A   swallow    has  the  second  half  of  the  quatrain  ;  the 

fiUIen,"  etc,  and  "  Herons  from  all  this  latter  alj^Bfe  contains  the  actual  point, 

region."    They  are  in  the /<iR<»n  fbnn,  the  former  at  most  aomcthing  analogous 

and  accordingly  there  i$  little  connec-  or  remotely  panJIeL 
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{di-iumbok),  and  scattered  broadcast  {di-tabor)  every 
evening  for  three  successive  days. 

When  the  three  days  are  up  you  take  cocoa-nut 
pulp  {jsi  niyor)  and  what  are  called  "  goat  flowers  " 
(bunga  kambing),  mix  them,  and  eat  them  with  a 
little  sugar,  spitting  some  of  the  mixture  out  among 
the  rice.  [So,  after  a  birth  (as  the  Pawang  informed 
me),  .  the  young  shoots  of  the  jack-fruit  {kababal 
nangka),  the  rose-apple  {Jambu),  and  certain  kinds 
of  banana  (such  as  pisang  a6u  and  pisang  BSnggala), 
and  the  thin  pulp  of  young  cocoa-nuts  {k^longkoitg 
niyor)  are  mixed  with  dried  fish,  salt,  acid  (asam), 
prawn -condiment  {Blackan),  and  similar  ingredients, 
to  form  a  species  of  salad  {rojak).  For  three  suc- 
cessive days  this  salad  is  administered  to  mother  and 
child,  the  person  who  administers  it  saying,  if  the  child 
be  a  girl,  "Your  mother  is  here,  eat  this  salad,"  and  if 
the  child  be  a  boy,  "  Your  father  is  here,  eat  this  salad."] 

Invariably,  too,  when  you  enter  the  rice-clearing 
{m^n^mpoh  ladang)  you  must  kiss  the  rice -stalks 
{cAtum  tangkei  padt),  saying,  "  Cluck,  cluck,  soul  of 
my  child  !  "  {kur,  s^mangai  anak  aku/)  just  as  if  you 
were  kissing  an  infant  of  your  own. 

The  last  sheaf  (as  I  think  I  have 'said)  is  reaped 
by  the  wife  of  the  owner,  who  carries  it  back  to  the 
house  (where  it  is  threshed  out  and  mixed  with  th6 
Rice-soul).  The  owner  then  takes  the  Rice-soul  and 
its  basket  and  deposits  it  in  the  big  circular  rice-bin 
used  by  the  Malays,  together  with  the  product  of  the 
last  sheaf.  Some  of  the  product  of  the  first  seven 
"heads"  will  be  mixed  with  next  year's  seed,  and 
the  rest  will  be  mixed  with  next  year's  ti^pong  tawar} 


■  The    extteme   volDinmouanesi    at      rice-plaDting  makes   it  impossible   to 
Malay  iolk-lore  apon  the   subjeot    of      do   more    tban   give    a   general   idea 
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'4.    MINERALS   AND   MINING   CHARMS 

In  the  Western  States  of  the  Peninsula  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry  has  for  many  years 
been  that  of  Tin-mining.  Though  something  like  90 
per  cent  of  the  labourers  employed  in  the  mines  are 
Chinese,  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  opening  of  tin- 
mines  are  purely  Malay  in  character. 

The  post  of  mining  wizard,  once  a  highly  lucrative 
one,  was  in  past  days  almost  always  filled  by  a  Malay, 
though  occasionally  the  services  of  a  Jungle-man 
{Sakat)  would  be  preferred.  These  mining  wizards 
enjoyed  in  their  palmy  days  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, some  of  them  being  credited  with  the  power  of 
bringing  ore  to  a  place  where  it  was  known  that  no 
ore  existed ;  some,  too,  were  believed  to  possess  the 
power  of  sterilising  such  ore  as  existed,  and  of  turning  ' 
it  into  mere  grains  of  sand. 

The  ore  itself  is  regarded  as  endued  not  only  with 
vitality,  but  also  with  the  power  of  growth,  ore  of 
indifferent  quality  being  regarded  as  too  young  {muda), 
but  as  likely  to  improve  with  age.  Sometimes,  again, 
it  is  described  as  resembling  a  butfalo,  in  which  shape 
it  is  believed  to  make  its  way  from  place  to  place 
underground.  This  idea,  however,  is  probably  based 
upon  traditions  of  a  lode,  though  it  is  quite  in  keeping 

of  the  ceremoDies  described.  Hie  details.  One  of  these  invocations 
ceiemooieg,  however,  are  compantiTdy  should  certainly  help  to  emphasise  the 
homi^eDeous  id  all  parts  of  the  Penin-  slrengthof  thcanthropomoiphicconcep- 
sula,  and  the  spedmens  given  may  be  tion  of  the  Rice-soul  as  held  by  Malays, 
taken  as  blily  repcesentative.  In  (he  It  runt  as  follows  Ifiidt  App.  ex.)  : — 
Appendix  (xciii.  leqq.),  will  be  found  a  "Clack,dBdi,wiilofiiiycbi)dt 

number   of   invocations,   collected   by  ■  c™  «id  »tm  bom.  wi.li  »j 

>.      v-Yt^  11-  J  If      1--  1-  Out  HKmnicnl  OH  KAchH  iti  MnD. 

Mr.  O'Snlliran  and  myself,  which  are  Lu  oai  Uie  H.>t  uMict  r>i>- 

addressed  to  the  rice-spirit  and  may  help  L«  not  ^  Wipd  ifllct  ygu. 

10  emphasise  or  explain  some  of  the  l2  SS  wSs^  MfcJS'bJt.  y«." 
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with  Malay  ideas  about  the  spirits  residing  in  other 
minerals,  the  Gold  spirit  being  supposed  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  kijang  or  roe-deer  {whence  the  tradition 
of  a  golden  roe-deer  being  found  at  Raub  in  Pahang). 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  tin-mining  the 
account  contributed*  in  1885  by  Mr.  Abraham  Hale 
{then  Inspector  of  Mines  in  the  Kinta  district  of 
Perak)  to  xh^  Journal  o/tke  Straits  Asiatic  Society  is  of 
such  value  as  to  necessitate  its  being  quoted  in  extenso. 
It  will  be  followed  by  such  notes  upon  mining  invoca- 
tions as  I  was  able  to  collect  in  Selangor,  after  which 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  Malay  theory  of  animism  in 
minerals  generally  will  bring  the  subject  to  a  conclusion. 

To  commence  with  Mr.  Hale's  account: — "The 
valley  of  the  Kinta  is,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long 
time,  essentially  a  mining  country.  There  are  in  the 
district  nearly  five  hundred  registered  mines,  of  which 
three  are  worked  by  European  Companies,  the  rest 
being  either  private  mines,  i.e.  mines  claimed  by 
Malays,  which  have  been  worked  by  them  and  their 
ancestors  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  new  mines,  in 
other  words  new  concessions  given  indifferently  on 
application  to  Malays  and  Chinese.  There  are  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  private  Malay  mines,  and  it  is 
with  these  principally  that  the  following  paper  will 
deal. 

"So  far,  no  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  Kinta; 
it  is,  however,  probable  that,  as  the  country  is  opened 
up  and  prospectors  get  up  amongst  the  spurs  of  the 
main  range,  the  sources  of  the  stream  tin  will  come  to 
light. 

"  Mining  in  Kinta,  like  mining  in  LSrut,  is  for 
stream  tin,  and  this  is  found  literally  everywhere  in 

^/Jl.A.S.,  S.8.,  No,  16,  pp.  303-330. 
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Kinta  ;  it  is  washed  out  of  the  sand  in  the  river-beds — 
a  very  favourite  employment  with  Mandheling  women  ; 
Kinta  natives  do  not  affect  it  much,  although  there  is 
more  than  one  stream  where  a  good  worker  can  earn  a 
dollar  per  day ;  it  is  mined  for  in  the  valley,  and  sluiced 
for  on  the  sides  of  hills ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  suggestive 
fact  to  a  geologist,  it  has  been  found  on  the  tops  of 
isolated  limestone  bluffs  and  in  the  caves  >  which  some 
of  them  contain. 

"  This  stream  tin  has  probably  been  worked  for 
several  centuries  in  Kinta ;  local  tradition  says  that  a 
very  long  time  ago  Siamese  were  the  principal  miners, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  very  extensive  work  has 
been  done  here  by  somebody  at  a  time  when  the 
method  was  different  from  that  which  is  commonly 
adopted  by  Kinta  Malays  at  the  present  day.  There 
are  at  least  fifty  deep  well-like  pits  on  the  Lahat  hill, 
averaging  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  perhaps 
twenty  feet  deep. 

"  Further  up  country  I  have  seen  a  large  pit  which 
the  natives  called  a  Siamese  mine ;  this  is  about  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  and  over  twenty  feet  deep,  and  its  age 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  virgin  forest  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Besides  these,  at  many  places  extensive 
workings  are  continually  brought  to  light  as  the  country 
is  opened  up,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  left  un- 
disturbed for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  Further  evidence 
of  old  work  is  furnished  by  slabs  of  tin  of  a  shape 
unlike  that  which  has  been  used  in  Ferak  in  the 
memory  of  living  persons  ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
two  very  perfect  '  curry  stones '  of  an  unusual  shape 
and  particularly  sharp  grit  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
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eight  feet  in  natural  drift.  These  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  used  to  grind  grain. 

"  So  peculiarly  is  Kinta  a  mining  district,  that  even 
the  Sakais  of  the  hills  do  a  little  mining  to  get  some 
tin  sand  wherewith  to  buy  the  choppers  and  sarongs 
which  the  Malays  sell  to  them  at  an  exorbitant 
price, 

"The  Malay /aewiwf,  or  medicine-man,  is  probably 
the  inheritor  of  various  remnants  and  traditions  of  the 
religion  which  preceded  Muhammadanism,  and  in 
the  olden  time  this  class  of  persons  derived  a  very 
fair  revenue  from  the  exercise  of  their  profession,  in 
propitiating  and  scaring  those  spirits  who  have  to  do 
with  mines  and  miners  ;  even  now,  although  the  Malay 
pawang  may  squeeze  a  hundred  or  perhaps  two  hundred 
dollars  out  of  the  Chinese  towkay '  who  comes  to  mine 
for  tin  in  Malaya,  the  money  is  not  perhaps  badly 
invested,  for  the  Chinaman  is  no  prospector,  whereas 
a  good  Malay  pawang  has  a  wonderful  '  nose '  for  tin, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Chinese  towkay  and, 
before  his  time,  the  Malay  miner,  would  not  pay  a  tax 
to  the/ooAzn^  unless  they  had  some  ground  for  believ- 
ing that,  by  employing  him  and  working  under  his 
advice,  there  would  be  more  chance  of  success  than  if 
they  worked  only  on  their  own  responsibility. 

"  T\^t.  pawang  being  a  person  who  claims  to  have 
powers  of  divination  and  other  imperfectly  understood 
attributes,  endeavours  to  shroud  his  whole  profession 
in  more  or  less  of  mystery.  In  his  vocabulary,  as  in 
that  of  the  gutta-hunters,  special  terms  are  used  to 
s^ify  particular  objects,  the  use  of  the  ordinary  words 
being  dropped  ;  this  is  called  ' bah&sa pantang'  * 

■  The   minii^   conUutor,   «1m   called   tawJu^  lombang  and  loteiaji  labur, 
vUeii^ra.  *  lit.  " Taboo langnage." 
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"The  following  are  some  of  the  special  terms 
alluded  to : — 

"  Ber-olak  tinggi^  instead  of  gajak — elephant. 
The  elephant  is  not  allowed  on  the  mine,  or  must  not 
be  brought  on  to  the  actual  works,  for  fear  of  damage 
to  the  numerous  races  and  dams  ;  to  name  him,  there- 
fore, would  displease  the  spirits  {kantu). 

"  Ber-olak  d&por^  instead  oi  kuching—caX.  Cats  are 
not  allowed  on  mines,  nor  may  the  name  be  mentioned. 

"  A  tiger  of  enormous  size  called  Ber-olak  is  said  t» 
haunt  Kinta.  The  legend  about  him  is  as  follows : — 
A  long  time  ago,  in  the  pre-Muhammadan  days,  a  man 
caught  a  tiger  kitten  and  took  it  home ;  it  grew  up 
quite  tame  and  lived  with  the  man  until  he  died,  when 
it  returned  to  the  jungle  and  grew  to  an  enormous  size, 
nine  cubits  {kasta)  long ;  it  is  still  there,  though  nobody 
ever  sees  it ;  it  does  no  harm,  but  sometimes  very  large 
tracks  are  seen,  and  men  hear  its  roar,  which  is  so  loud 
that  it  can  be  heard  from  Chgmor  to  Bitu  Gajah ; 
when  heard  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  a  sure  prognostica- 
tion of  rain  in  fifteen  days'  time. 

"  Sial,^  instead  of  kerbau — water-buffalo.  The 
bu/Talo  is  not  allowed  on  the  mine  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  elephant 

"  Salah  natna,'  instead  of  limau  nipis — lime  (fruit). 
If  limes  are  brought  on  to  a  mine,  the  hantu  (spirits) 
are  said  to  be  offended ;  the  particular  feature  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  distzisteful,  appears  to  be  its  acidity.     It 

)  Sfralai    here    means    to     "  turn  '  Sial    means     literally     anything 

one's  self  about,"  and  the  whole  phrase  which  bnngs   bad   luck;    so  perhaps 

would  mean  "The  Tall  One  that  Turns  we    might    translate    it    "Mr.    Bad. 

Himself  about  "—perhaps  the    "Tall  luck." 

Loafei"  would  be  as  near  as  wc  can  '  SiUak     noma     means     "Wrong 

get  to  it   in   English.     So,  too,   b/r-  name"  [Misnomer);   limau  mfii,  lit. 

elai    dapor    means     "The     Kitchen  means  "thin  liroe." 
Loafer  "  (Loafer  of  the  Kitchen). 
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is  peculiar  that  Chinese  have  this  superstition  con- 
cerning limes  as  well  as  Malays  ;  not  very  long  ago  a 
Chinese  iowkay  of  a  mine  complained  that  the  men  of 
a  rival  kongsi'^  had  brought  limes  and  squeezed  the 
juice  into  his  head  race,  and,  furthermore,  had  rubbed 
their  bodies  with  the  juice  mixed  with  water  out  of  his 
head  race,  jmd  he  said  they  had  committed  a  very 
grave  offence,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  punished 
for  it. 

"  With  Malays  this  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pantang*  rules,  and  to  such  a  length  is  it 
carried  that  b^Uickan  (shrimp-paste)  is  not  allowed 
to  be  brought  on  to  a  mine  for  fear  it  should  induce 
people  to  bring  limes  as  well,  lime-juice  being  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  b^lachan  when  prepared  for  eating. 

"  Buak  rumput,*  or  bunga  rwmput,  instead  of  biji — 
tin  sand. 

"  Akar,  QT  akar  hidop,*  instead  of  ular — snake. 

"  Kunyit^  instead  oi  lipatt — centipede. 

"  Baiu  putek,''  instead  di  timak — metallic  tin. 

"  It  was  important  that  the  Pawang  should  be  a 
marked  man  as  to  personal  appearance  ;  for  this  reason 
there  are  certain  positions  of  the  body  which  may  be 
assumed  by  him  only  when  on  the  mine.  These 
attitudes  are — first,  standing  with  the  hands  clasped 
behind  the  back ;  and,  secondly,  with  the  hands  resting 
on  the  hips.  This  second  position  is  assumed  when  he 
is  engaged  in  'invocating'  the  'spirits'  of  a  mine; 
the /aiyawf  takes  his  station  in  front  o{  ih&  genggulangi' 

*  Kengti,     i.t.     "company,     6na,  *  Kunyii   meuis    "safiroo,"      The 
gu^."                                                            allnsioii  is  Dot  evident. 

»  Paitlatig,  i.e.  "taboo."  •  Batuputch  njcans  "white  slone" 

*  BuoK    mmput    means     "Grass-      or  "whiterock." 

seed}"  AfijltmiM/w/,  "Grass-floret."  '  Cenggulang,    explained    by    Mr. 

*  Akar  hidep,   lit   "live  creeper."       Hale  as  iiieanbg  " Hoax," vide  ■^.  360, 
The  allosion  is  obvious.  infra. 
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having  a  long  piece  of  white  cloth  in  his  right  hand, 
which  he  waves  backwards  and  forwards  over  his 
shoulder  three  times,  each  time  calling  the  special 
hantu  whom  he  wishes  to  propitiate,  by  name ;  whilst 
engaged  in  this  invocation  his  left  hand  rests  on  his 
hip.  During  the  performance  of  any  professional  duty 
he  is  also  invariably  dressed  in  a  black  coat ;  this 
nobody  but  the  pawang  is  allowed  to  wear  on  a  mine. 
These  attitudes  and  the  black  coat  comprise  what  is 
technically  termed  the  pakei pawang. 

"  The  professional  duty  of  the  pawang-  of  a  mine 
consists  in  carrying  out  certain  ceremonies,  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  collect  the  customary  fees,  and  in 
enforcing  certain  rules  for  the  breach  of  which  he  levies 
the  customary  fines.^ 

"  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  a  mine  he  has  to 
erect  a  genggitlang*  and   to  call   upon  the   tutelary 


'  About  1S7S,  the  principal 
pmaang  of  the  LAiut  distiicl,  one 
Pa'Itam  D&m,  applied  lo  me  as  Astist- 
ant-Resident  to  rcimtite  him  in  the 
duties  and  privileges  which  he  bad  en- 
joyed undet  the  Oiang  Kaya  Msatri, 
and  before  him,  under  Che  Lang  J'affar. 
He  describes  the  customary  ceremonies 
and  dues  to  be  as  follows  : — He  had  to 
visit  all  the  mines  from  time  to  time, 
especially  lho«e  from  which  tin-ore  was 
bong  removed ;  if  the  daily  output  of 
tin  suddenly  decreased  on  any  mine  it 
waa  his  busioess  at  once  to  lepeot 
certain  iavocationi  (pvja')  to  induce  the 
tin-ore  to  remain  (handai  di-putih  balik 
saf^a  jangan  irungemng  tij'i).  Once 
in  every  two  or  three  years  it  was 
necenary  to  cany  out  an  important 
ceremony  [fiufii  iesar)  which  involved 
the  slaying  of  three  bufEdoes  and  a 
great  feast,  the  eipente  of  which  had 
to  be  borne  by  the  paxang.  On  the 
day  of  the  fuja  btiar  strict  abstinence 
from  work  is  enjoined  on  every  one  in 
the  district,  DO  one  might  break  ground 


or  even  poll  up  weeds  or  cut  wood  in 
the  whole  province:.  Further,  no 
stranger  whose  home  was  three  days' 
jonmey  away  might  enter  one  of  ibe 
mines  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five 
dollar!. 

The  fatmaig  was  entitled  to  exact 
from  the  owners  of  mines  a  cuslom- 
aiy  payment  of  one  ilab  of  tin  (or 
96.2$  in  cash)  per  annum  for  every 
sluice-box  Ipalimg)  in  work  during  the 

In  any  mine  from  which  the  tin-ore 
had  not  yet  been  removed  it  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  wear  shoes  or  to  carry  an 
umbrella ;    no    Malay   might   wear   a 

The  Chinese  minen,  always  snper- 
stitiously  disposed,  used  (under  Malay 
rule)  to  adhere  to  these  mlei  and  sub- 
mit to  these  cxactioiu,  hot  since  1875 
the  fiaaang  has  found  his  occupation 
and  income,  in  Lint  at  all  events, 
gone.—Bi././!.ji.S.,  S.B. 
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kantu  of  the  locality  to  assist  in  the  enterprise.  The 
fee  for  this  is  one  bag  {karon^  of  tin  sand. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  miners,  instead  of  a  geng- 
gitlang  a  kapala  nasi^  may  be  erected,  as  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious.    The  fee  is  one  ganiang  *  of  tin  sand. 

"  He  also  assists  in  the  ceremony  of  hanging  the 
ancka  *  in  the  smelting-house ;  his  principal  associate 
in  this  is  the  Panglima  Klian,  who  draws  the  ancka 
up  to  its  proper  position  close  under  the  attaps. 

"  I.  Raw  cotton  must  not  be  brought  on  to  a 
mine  in  any  shape,  either  in  its  native  state  or  as 
stuffing  of  bolsters  or  mattresses.  The  fine  {hukum 
pawang)  is  912.50 ;  the  ordinary  pillow  used  by  a  miner 
is  made  of  some  soft  wood. 

"  2.  Black  coats  and  the  attitudes  designated /oj^' 
pawang*  may  not  be  assumed  by  any  one  on  the  mine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pawang.  {Hukum  pawang, 
1 1 2.50.) 

"  3.  The  gourd  used  as  a  water  vessel  by  Malays, 
all  descriptions  of  earthenware,  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
limes  and  lemons,  and  the  outer  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut, 
are  prohibited  articles  on  mines.  {Hukum  pawang, 
112.5a) 

"  Note. — Ail  eating-  and  drinking-vessels  should  be 
made  of  cocoa-nut  shell  or  of  wood  :  the  noise  made  by 
earthenware  and  glass  is  said  to  be  offensive  to  the 
haniu.  But  in  the  case  of  a  breach  of  this  regulation 
the  pawang  would  warn  the  offenders  two  or  three 
times  before  he  claimed  the  fine. 


'  A  «ma]l  Ukj  or  platform  for  offer-  *  In  Selancot   anchai  it  the  form 

ingi,   supported  bf  a  central  "  leg,"  nsed.     It  means  a  ucriGcial  trajr  (for 

videVli.  H&le'ideicriptioa,  j.v.jfr<i^<i  oSeiingi  to  the  ipiriU),  vide  infra,  pp.  - 

nan  {iM/ra).  360,  3'0-3"3-  414-4^3- 

*  GaniaHg  is    a.   measure   approii-  *  Lit.  the  "  Magician's  nvnr." 
mately  equivalent  to  a  gallon. 
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"  4.  Gambling  and  quarrelling  are  strictly  forbidden 
on  mines ;  the  fine  is  claimed  for  the  first  offence. 
(Hukum pawang,  912.5a) 

"  5.  Wooden  aqueducts  (Palong)  must  be  prepared 
in  the  jungle  a  long  way  from  the  mine.  {Huhim 
pawang,  912.50.) 

"  The  noise  of  the  chopping  is  said  to  be  offensive 
to  the  hoHiM. 

"6.  Any  breach  of  the  bahasa  pantang  is  an 
offence.     {Hukum  pawang,  112.5a) 

"7.  Charcoal  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
races.     {Hukum  pawang,  I12.50.) 

"  8.  A  miner  must  not  wear  and  g^  to  work  on  the 
mine  in  another  man's  trousers.  {Hukum  pawang,  one 
karong  of  tin  sand.) 

"Note. — This  applies  only  to  the  s<inar  sUmr 
basah,  or  working  dress.  It  is  also  an  offence  to  work 
in  the  garment  called  sarong. 

"  9.  If  the  ckupak  (measure)  of  the  mine  is  broken, 
it  must  be  renewed  within  three  days.  {Hukum 
pawang,  one  bkara  of  tin.) 

"  la  No  weapon  may  be  brought  within  the  four 
posts  of  the  smelting-house  which  immediately  surround 
the  furnace.     {Hukum pawang,  I1.25.) 

"II.  Coats  may  not  be  worn  within  this  space. 
{Hukum  pawang,  $1.25.) 

"12.  These  posts  may  not  be  cut  or  hacked. 
{Hukum  pawang,  one  slab  of  tin.) 

"  13.  If  a  miner  returns  from  work,  bringing'  back 
with  him  some  tin  sand,  and  discovers  that  somebody 
has  eaten  the  cold  rice  which  he  had  left  at  home,  he 
may  claim  from  the  delinquent  one  karong  of  tin  sand. 
T^XG  pawang  adjudicates  in  the  matter. 

"  14.  An  earthenware  pot  {priok)  which  is  broken 
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must  be  replaced  within  three  days.  {Hukum  pawang, 
one  karong  of  tin  sand.) 

"  15.  No  one  may  cross  a  race  in  which  a  miner  is 
sluicing  without  going  some  distance  a^ove  htm,  up 
stream  ;  if  he  does  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  as  much  tin 
sand  as  the  race  contains  at  the  moment,  payable  to 
the  owner  of  the  race.     The  pawang  adjudicates. 

"  16.  hkris,  or  spear,  at  a  mine,  if  without  a  sheath, 
must  be  carefully  wrapped  in  leaves,  even  the  metal 
setting  (strnpet)  must  be  hidden.  Spears  may  only  be 
carried  at  the  "trail."     (Hukum pawang,  uncertain.) 

"  17.  On  the  death  of  any  miner,  each  of  his  com- 
rades on  that  mine  pays  to  the  pawang  one  chupak 
{penjuru)  of  tin  sand. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  the  majority 
of  these  fines  is  9i  2.50 ;  this  is  half  of  the  amount  of 
the  fine  which,  under  the  Malay  customary  law,  a 
chief  could  impose  on  2ira'iyat^  for  minor  offences.  It 
is  also  the  amount  of  the  customary  dowry  in  the  case 
of  a  marriage  with  a  slave  or  with  the  widow  or  divorced 
wife  of  a  ra'iyat. 

"  The  Malay  miner  has  peculiar  ideas  about  tin  and 
its  properties ;  in  the  first  instance,  he  believes  that  it 
is  under  the  protection  and  command  of  certain  spirits 
whom  he  considers  it  necessary  to  propitiate  ;  next  he 
considers  that  the  tin  itself  is  alive  and  has  many  of 
the  properties  of  living  matter,  that  of  its  own  volition 
it  can  move  from  place  to  place,  that  it  can  reproduce 
itself,  and  that  it  has  special  likes — or  perhaps  affinities 
— ^for  certain  people  and  things,  and  vice  versa.  Hence 
it  is  advisable  to  treat  tin-ore  with  a  certain  amount  of 
respect,  to  consult  its  convenience,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 

'  Ra'iyat  is  used  here  to  dcnole  a      to  a  Chief  or  Raja.     It  is 
mux  of  the  common  people,  as  opposed      nsed  by  Malays  in  other  sen 
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more  curious,  to  conduct  the  business  of  mining  in  such 
a  way  that  the  tin-ore  may,  as  it  were,  be  obtained 
without  its  own  knowledge ! " 

Mr.  Hate  adds  an  interesting  vocabulary  of  Malay 
mining  terms  from  which  the  following  words  are  ex- 
tracted as  being  specially  connected  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  miners : — 

Atuha. — A  square  fraine  i'  6'  x  i'  6',  composed  of  strips  of 
split  bamboo  for  the  floor  and  four  pieces  of  peeled  wood 
for  the  sides.  The  proper  wood  is  kayu  sungkei^  because  it 
has  flat  even  twigs  and  leaves  which  lie  flat  and  STmmetricalljr; 
these  must  be  bound  together  with  a  creeper :  rattan  may 
not  be  used ;  it  is  hung  to  the  tviattg  bumiottg*  just  under 
the  attics*  of  the  smeldng-shed ;  it  is  used  as  an  altar,  the 
offerings  made  by  the  miners  to  the  spirits  being  placed 
on  it 

Gen^uloMg. — The  platform  or  altar  erected  by  the  pawang  at 
the  openit^  of  a  mine.  It  should  be  built  entirely  of  kayu 
sungkei.  The  wood  is  peeled,  except  the  four  branches 
which  serve  as  posts ;  these  are  only  peeled  up  to  the  twigs 
and  leaves,  which  are  left  on,  about  4  feet  6  inches  from 
the  ground.  At  3  feet  3  inches  from  the  ground  a  square 
platform  of  round  peeled  sticks,  about  i  foot  3  inches 
each  way,  is  arranged ;  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  plat- 
form a  sort  of  railing  is  fixed  round  three  sides  of  the  squait^ 
and  from  the  open  side  a  ladder  with  four  steps  riches 
down  to  the  ground;  the  railing  is  carried  down  to  the 
ground  on  each  side  of  the  ladder,  and  supports  a  fringe  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves  {Jari-lipan).  The  whole  erection  must  be 
tied  together  with  creepers ;  rattan  must  not  be  used. 

/ari  apart. — A  fringe  made  of  the  young  white  leaBets  of  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  plaited  together.* 

Jam^. — The  incantation  of  the  pawang. 

Kapala  nati. — A  stake  of  peeled  wood  (kayu  sungka)  stuck  in 
the  ground ;  the  top  of  this  is  spUt  into  four  so  as  to  support 


1  Stperti  na^ia   it-rtudam,  "  like  *  Beam  or  rkfter  of  the  shed. 

a,  soaked  tungiei  slick."     When   the  ■  Palm-leaf  thatch. 

luagka   stick   has   been  soaked  for  a  *  Foibei   meations   a    "palm. leaf 

long  time,  my  Chiee  months,  the  peel  fringe"  uted  in   certain   rites  hj  the 

comes  clean  away ;  proverbial  exprei-  Kalangs   of  Java.  —  A   Naturaliift 

■ion  nsed  of  a  person  "cleaned  oat"  IVaaderitigt,  p.  101. 
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a  platfonn  similar  to  that  of  the  genggulang.     Offerings  are 
made  upon  it* 

Pafitang  bvrok  mala. — The  period  of  mourning  observed  when 
a  death  occurs  at  a  mine. 

Mourning  consists  in  abstention  from  work  (in  the  case  of 
a  neighbour  or  comrade)  for  three  dap,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
death  of  tiief  awang,  pengkubt  kelian,  or  the  feudal  chief|  for 
seven  days.  The  expression  is  derived  from  the  supposition 
that  in  three  days  the  eyes  of  a  corpse  have  quite  disappeaied. 
Chinese  miners  have  a  similar  custom ;  whoever  goes  to  assist 
in  the  burial  of  a  corpse  must  not  only  abstain  from  work, 
but  must  not  go  near  the  mine  or  smelting  fiimace  for  three 
days.* 

Perasap. — Half  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  a  cup,  or  any  other  vessel,  in 
which  votive  offerings  of  sweet-smeUing  woods  and  gums  are 
burnt. 

Sai^ka. — A  receptacle  in  which  to  burn  offerings  of  sweet  woods 
and  gums ;  it  is  made  of  a  stick  of  bamboo  about  three  feet 
long,  one  end  being  split  and  opened  out  to  receive  the  char- 
coal ;  it  is  stuck  in  the  ground  near  races  and  heaps  of  tin 
sand.' 

Tatin  gulang. — "Y^t.^  pawan^s  fee  for  the  ceremony  of  erecting  a 


The  foltowitig  notes  on  tin-mining  in  Selangor 
were  contributed  to  the  Selangor  Journal  hy  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pasqual,  a  well-known  local  miner  : — 

"The  Malay  mining  pawang  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  many  a  pawang  has  returned  to  tilling 
the  soil  in  place  of  his  less  legitimate  occupation  of 
imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  miners.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  as  the  Malay  miner, 

'  "  It  u  quite  a  common  thing  in  *  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  this 

JaTa  to  encounter  by  the  wayside  near      primitive  Malay  censer  from  the  Sans- 


_  .                                ,     r  below  kril   fottkha    (conch    shell]    has   been 

the  iliade  of  a  great  daik  tiee,  a  little  pwnted  out  {Maxwell,  Malay  Mamial, 

platforin  with  an  offering  of  rice  and  p.  32].     Foibes  notes  having  seen  in 

prepared   fiuits   to  keep   disease   and  a  lacred  grove  in  Java  ''  the  remnants 

bli^t  at  a  distance  and  propitiate  the  of  small  torches  of  sweet  gums  which 

qnrits." — A  /faturalisfs  Wanderitigt,  had    been   offered." — A   NaturaUtfi 

Forbes,  p.  103.  Waadtringt,  p,  97. 

*  In  Selangor  this  custom  is  now  * /.X.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  16,  pp.  310- 

obstdete. — Stl  Jeur.  vol.  iii.  No.  iS,  330. 
p.  194. 
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as  well  as  the  Chinese  miner,  of  the  old  school,  with 
their  thousand-and-one  superstitions,  has  given  place 
to  a  more  modern  and  matter-of-fact  race,  who  place 
more  reliance  for  prospecting  purposes  on  boring  tools 
than  on  the  divination  and  jampi  of  the  pawang. 
But  the  profession  of  the  pawang  has  not  altogether 
died  out,  as  he  is  sometimes  called  into  requisition  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  out  evil  spirits  from  the  mines ; 
of  converting  amang^  (pyrites)  into  tin -ore,  and  of 
invoking  the  spirits  of  a  mine  previous  to  the  breaking 
of  the  first  sod  in  a  new  venture.  These  ceremonies 
generally  involve  the  slaying  of  a  buffalo,  a  goat,  or 
fowls,  and  the  offering  of  betel-leaf,  incense,  and  rice, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  towkay  lombong. 

"  The  term  pawang  is  now  used  by  the  Chinese 
to  indicate  the  'smelter'  (Chinese)  of  a  mine  (prob- 
ably from  the  fact  that  this  office  was  formerly  the 
monopoly  of  the  Malay  ^eya«f). 

"To  the  pawangs  are  attributed  extraordinary 
powers,  for  besides  inducing  tin-ore  to  continue  or 
become  plentiful  in  a  mine,  he  can  cause  its  disappear- 
ance from  a  rich  '  claim '  by  the  inevitable  jampi,  this 
latter  resource  being  resorted  to  by  way  of  revenge 
in  cases  where  the  towkay  lombong  (or  labor)  fails 
to  carry  out  his  pecuniary  obligation  towards  the 
pawang  whose  aid  he  had  invoked  in  less  prosperous 
times.  Some  of  the  stories  told  of  the  prowess  of 
pawaftgs  are  very  ridiculous ;  for  instance,  a  native 
lady  in  Ulu  Langat  (for  women  are  also  credited  with 
the /azfUK^  attributes),  who  was  the /azca«f  of  Sungei 
Jelok  in  Kajang,  could  command  a  grain  of  tin-ore 

■  C\iV.ajiASiiAt.,Afaii^Dicl.,s.v.  this  ntune.  Thcj  aie  all  coiuidered 
Amang:  "tourmaline,  wolfrsm,  and  impurilies,  aod  tounnaliae  U  the  one 
tilaolferons  iion-ore  aie  all  called  by      most  commonljr  met  with." 
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to  crawl  on  the  palm  of  her  hand  like  a  live  worm} 
The  failure  of  the  Sungei  Jelok  mines  was  attributed 
to  her  displeasure  on  account  of  an  alleged  breach  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  towkay  lomdong. 

"  The  term  pawang  is  sometimes  used  as  a  verb 
in  the  sense  of  '  to  prospect '  a  sungei  or  stream  ; 
thus  in  alluding  to  certain  streams  or  mines,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a  Malay  say  that  they  have  been 
prospected  {sttdak  di-pawangkan)  by  'Inche'  So-and- 
so — meaning  that  the  stream  had  been  discovered 
and  proved  by  a  pawang  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
mines."' 

In  a  later  article  Mr.  Pasqual  says :  "  It  is  be- 
lieved that  tin  will  even  on  rare  occasions  announce 
its  presence  by  a  peculiar  noise  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  night,  and  that  some  birds  and  insects  by  their 
chimipings  and  whirrings  will  proclaim  its  where- 
abouts." ' 

In  a  still  later  article,  after  briefly  referring  to  the 
use  of  the  bhasa  pantang,  or  "  Taboo  LangUE^e," 
by  tin-miners  in  Selangor,  Mr.  Pasqual  proceeds  : — 

"  There  are,  again,  certain  acts  which  are  forbidden. 
In  the  mine,  especially  if  the  karaitg*  has  not  yet  been 
removed,  it  is  forbidden  to  wear  shoes  or  carry  an 
umbrella.  This  rule,  it  seems,  originated  with  the 
coolies  themselves,  who  in  olden  times  insisted  that  the 
Towkay  Labur  should  take  off  his  shoes  and  close  his 
umbrella  whenever  he  visited  the  mine,  so  that,  as  they 
alleged,  the  spirits  might  not  be  offended.  But  their 
real  object  was  not  to  allow  him  to  pry  too  much  into 

■  The  Malay  was  laferti  ulat  hidiif,  *  Stl.  Jmtm,   voL    it.    No.    1,   p. 

which  would  nthet  mean  "like  bve  z6. 

nu^SoU." — W.S.  *  i.e.  tin-beuLng  atratum  and  itone 

*  S^.  Jatmt.  vol.  iii.   No.   18,  [^.  overijing  the  ore. 
293.  a94- 
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the  mine,  in  case  it  m^ht  not  bear  scrutiny ;  and  thus, 
by  depriving  him  of  the  protection  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  rough  mining  quartz  which  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  umbrella  and  shoes,  they  prevented 
him  from  going  about  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and 
making  unpleasant  inquiries,  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  liked  to  do. 

"Quarrelling  and  fighting  in  the  mine  is  strictly 
forbidden,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  drive  away  the  ore. 

"  Bathing  in  the  mine  is  not  allowed. 

"A  man  must  not  work  in  the  mine  with  only 
his  bathing-cloth  around  his  body.  He  must  wear 
trousers. 

"  If  a  man  takes  off  his  sun  hat  and  puts  it  on  the 
ground,  he  must  turn  it  over  and  let  it  rest  upon  its 
crown. 

"  Limes  cannot  be  brought  into  the  mine.  This 
superstition  is  peculiar  to  the  Malay  miner,  who  has  a 
special  dread  of  this  fruit,  which,  in  patUang  language, 
he  calls  salah  noma  (lit  '  wrong  name ')  instead  of  limau 
nipis. 

"  In  looking  at  the  check-roll  it  is  forbidden  to  point 
at  the  names  with  the  finger.  No  one  may  examine 
the  check-roll  at  night  with  an  open  light,  owing  more 
probably  to  the  fear  of  setting  it  on  fire  than  to  super- 
stitious prejudices. 

"  It  is  considered  unlucky  for  a  man  to  fall  off  the 
mining  ladder,  for,  whether  he  is  hurt  or  not,  he  is 
likely  to  die  within  the  year. 

"An  outbreak  of  fire  in  the  mine  is  considered  an 
omen  of  prosperity.  Several  mines  have  been  known 
to  double  or  treble  their  output  of  tin  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  fire. 

"  It  is  unlucky  for  a  coolie  to  die  in  the  kon^si 
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house.  When,  therefore,  a  man  is  very  sick  and  past 
all  hopes  of  recovery,  it  is  customary  to  put  him  out  of 
the  house  in  an  extempore  hut  erected  in  the  scrub, 
so  that  death  may  not  take  place  in  the  kongsi  amongst 
the  living.  His  ckuleis^  attend  him  during  his  last 
hours  and  bury  him  when  dead.  These  and  other 
superstitious  ideas  and  observances  are,  however,  fast 
dying  out,  though  it  would  still  be  an  unsafe  experi- 
ment to  enter  a  mine  with  shoes  on  and  an  umbrella 
over  your  head."  * 

The  remaining  notes  on  mining  ceremonies  and 
charms  were  collected  by  me  in  Selangor.  On  reach- 
ing the  tin-bearing  stratum,  the  tin-ore  is  addressed 
by  name : — 

"Peace  be  with  you,  O  Tin-Ore, 
At  the  lint  it  was  dew  that  turned  into  water. 
And  water  that  turned  into  foam, 
And  foam  that  turned  into  rock, 
And  rock  that  turned  into  tin-ore ; 
Do  70U,  O  Tin-Ore,  lying  in  a  matrix  of  solid  rock. 
Come  forth  from  this  matrix  of  solid  rock ; 
If  you  do  not  come  forth 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Ho,  Tin-Ore,  Sir  '  Floating  Islet,' 
'  Flotsam-at-sea,'  and  '  Flotsam-on-land,' 
Do  you  float  up  to  the  surface  of  this  my  tank,* 
Or  you  shall  be  a  rebel  to  God,"  etc 

Sometimes  each  grain  of  ore  appears  to  be  con- 
sidered as  endowed  with  a  separate  entity  or  individu- 
ality. Thus  we  find  in  another  invocation  the  following 
passage,  where  the  wizard  is  addressing  the  grains  of 


i.i.  hit  "  coimectioDs."  are  woilced  in  the  Milay  State*  being 

S*l  foum,  vol   iv  No   8  d   J 10  *'"'*  '^  ''^  removal  of  the  overbniden, 

'      ■       ■    I  1"  which,  of  coDite,  formt  immenie  pits, 

"  This  mj'  tatii  "  if  an  alluiion  to  inch  ai  aie  here  likened  to  an  (empty), 

nitie,  the  lyitem  on  which  mines  tank  or  Temroir. 
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"  Do  You  (Grains  of  Ore)  that  are  on  the  HiUs  descend  to  the 
Plains, 
You  that  are  at  the  Head-waters  descend  to  Mid-stream, 
You  that  are  at  the  Estuary  ascend  to  Mid-stream. 
And  assemble  yourselves  together  in  this  spot 

Assemble  yourselves  together,  '  Rice-gtains '  and  '  Spinach-aeed," 

'Tobacco-seed,'  '  Millet,'  and  'Wild  Ginger-Seed,' 

Assemble  ye  together  in  this  spot 

I  am  desirous  of  excavating  this  spot. 

And  of  making  a  mine  here ; 

If  ye  do  not  assemble  yourselves  together 

I  shall  curse  you  ; 

You  shall  be  turned  into  dust,  and  turned  into  air, 

And  you  shall  also  be  turned  into  water," 

The  separate  personality  of  each  individual  grain 
is  remarkably  clear  in  the  above  passage.  The  names 
of  the  difTerent  kinds  of  seed  are  in  allusion  to  the 
various  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  grains  of  ore. 

Yet  in  the  very  same  charm  various  kinds  of 
lizards  and  centipedes  are  b^ged  to  "  bring  the  tin- 
ore  with  them,  some  of  them  a  grain  or  two,  some  of 
them  a  fistful  or  two,  some  of  them  a  gallon  or  two, 
some  of  them  a  load  or  two,"  and  so  on.  No  doubt 
the  wizard  was  determined  to  allow  the  grains  no 
loophole  for  escape. 

The  objects  of  the  charms  employed  by  the  mining 
wizards  are  the  following : — 

(i)  To  clear  the  jungle  of  evil  spirits  (and  pro- 
pitiate the  good  ones?)  before  starting  to  fell,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  passage : — 

"  O  Grandfather  King  Solomon,  Black  King  Solomon, 
I  desire  to  fell  these  woods, 
But  it  is  not  I  who  am  in  chaise  of  these  woods, 
It  is  Yellow  King  Solomon  who  is  in  charge  of  them, 
And  Red  King  Solomon  who  is  in  charge  of  them. 
It  is  I  who  fell  the  jungle, 

But  only  with  the  permission  of  those  two  persons. 
Rise,  rise,  O  Ye  who  watch  it  (the  tin  ?), 
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[Here  are]  three  '  chews '  of  betel  for  you,  and  three  cigarettes, 

0  Maimurup,  O  Maimerah,  O  Gadek  Hitam, 

Si  Gadek  Hitam  (Black  Grannie)  from  Down-stream, 
Si  Gadek  Kuning  (Yellow  Grannie)  from  Upstream, 
And  Si  Maimerah  from  Mid-stream." 

(Here  some  lines  follow  which  are  as  yet  untrans- 
latable.) 

"  Retire  ye  and  avaunt  from  hence. 
If  ye  retire  not  from  hence, 
As  you  stride,  your  leg  shall  brealc, 

As  you  stretch  your  hand  out,  your  hand  shall  be  crippled. 
As  you  open  your  eye  (to  look),  your  eyeball  shall  burst, 
Your  eye  stabbed  through  with  a  thorn  of  the  T'rong  Asam^ 
And  your  hand  pierced  with  the  Segajantan? 
And  your  finger-nails  with  Heart  of  Brazilwood. 
Moreover,  your  tongue  shall  be  slit  with  a  bamboo  splinter, 
For  thus  was  it  sworn  by  '  Grandfather  Sakemanaininaini '  ■ 
Into  the  leaf  (of  the)  Putajaya, 
Upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Ceylon. 

1  know  the  origin  from  which  you  spring 
From  the  Black  Blood  and  the  Red, 
That  was  your  origin. 

We  are  two  sons  of  one  fiither,  but  with  different  inheritances  \ 
In  my  charge  is  Gold  and  Tin-ore, 
In  yours  are  Rocks  and  Sand, 
With  chaff  and  bran." 

{2)  To  clear  evil  spirits  away  from  the  ground 
before  commencing  the  work  of  excavation.  The 
charm  for  this  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  but  is  little 
more  than  a  list  of  names. 

(3)  To  propitiate  the  local  spirits  and  induce  the 
tin-ore  to  show  itself,  when  the  tin-bearing  stratum  is 
reached,  by  means  of  the  charm  quoted  above. 

'  A  plant,  poniblj  Sekmum  atuUa-  of  the  :iaf«^.palm  (Arttiga  saedari- 

AJjiin>un,J>cq.,  which  has  verrthoni;  /tra,  L.) 

OTaiige.colonied  Iniiis.  '  PresDinablyacoTniptioDof  Iskandu 

*  S^a  a  a.  species  of  rattan  ( Calamta  m  I.Karnain,  >'.  e.  Alexander  the  Great, 

viminalu  or  Calamui  amaitis,  Giift ) ;  who  plajn  a  considerable  part  in  Mala/ 

bat  probably  the  better  reading  here  is  legeodaiy  bistocy. 
t^ar,  wMch  nuan*  a  long  black  tpike 
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(4)  To  induce  the  spirits  to  partake  of  a  banquet 
which  is  spread  for  them  in  a  receptacle  intended 
to  be  the  model  of  a  royal  audience-chamber. 

This,  the  "spirits'  audience-chamber"  (as  it  is 
called),  is  usually  from  two  to  three  feet  square,  and 
is  filled  with  offerings  similar  in  character  to  those 
usually  deposited  on  the  sacrificijil  tray  {anckak),  with 
the  addition,  however,  of  cert^n  articles  which  are 
considered  to  be  specially  representative  of  the  miners' 
food.  These  articles  are  sugar-cane,  plantains,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  fish,  etc. ;  alt  of  which  should  be 
placed  together  with  the  customary  offerings  in  the 
"spirits'  audience-chamber."  Outside  the  "audience- 
hall,"  at  each  of  the  two  front  corners,  should  be 
placed  a  red  and  a  white  flag  and  a  wax  taper ;  and  at 
each  of  the  two  back  comers  should  be  placed  a  taper, 
making  in  all  four  flags  and  seven  tapers. 

A  standard  censer  {p^rasapan)  must  be  erected  in 
front  of  the  "audience-chamber,"  and  a  second  small 
censer  must  also  be  obtained,  so  that  burning  incense 
may  be  "  waved "  to  and  fro  underneath  the  floor  of 
the  audience-chamber  in  order  to  fumigate  it  before 
the  offerings  are  deposited  inside  it. 

During  the  fumigation  a  charm  is  recited,  in  which 
the  assistance  of  the  spirits  of  certain  canonized 
Muhammadan  worthies  is  invoked,  concluding 
thus: — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  White  Sheikh,  wizard  of  the  virgin 
jungle. 
Wizards  old,  and  wizards  young, 

Come  hither  and  share  the  banquet  I  have  prepared  for  you. 
I  crave  pardon  for  all  mistakes, 
For  all  shortcomings  I  beg  pardon  in  every  particular." 

Then  when  the  tapers  are  all  lighted  and  the  offer- 
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ings  ready,  a  further  charm  is  recited,  which  begins  as 
follows : — 

"  Ho,  White  Sheikb,  kii^  of  the  virgin  jungle. 
It  is  you  to  whom  belong  all  people  of  the  jungle  and  vttgin 

forest, 
Do  you,  whose  back  is  turned  towards  heaven. 
Give  your  orders  to  all  the  Elders  of  the  eatth  and  Princes 

who  are  here, 
You  who  here  hold  the  position  of  India, 
Come  hither  and  partake  of  my  banquet 

I  wish  to  ask  for  your  assistance, 

I  wish  to  open  (excavate)  this  mine." ' 

The  chief  taboos  are  the  killing  of  any  sort  of  living 
creature  within  the  mine ;  to  wear  a  sarong  (Malay 
skirt) ;  to  bring  into  the  mine  the  skin  of  any  beast ; 
and  to  wear  shoes  or  use  an  umbrella  within  the  mine. 
These  are  some  of  the  perpetual  taboos,  but  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others. 

In  the  case  of  a  sacrifice,  however,  the  white  buffalo 
may  of  course  be  killed,  not  within  the  mine  itself,  but 
stiU  upon  its  brink ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  head  is 
buried,  and  small  portions  (which  must  be  "repre- 
sentative "  of  every  part  of  the  carcase)  should  be  taken 
and  deposited  in  the  "audience-chamber." 

Among  the  seven  days'  taboos  are  mentioned  the 
killing  of  any  living  timber  (within  the  precincts  of  the 
mine  ?),  lewdness,  and  the  praising  or  admiring  of  the 
"grass  seed"  {puji  buak  rum/mt),  which  is  the  name 
by  which  the  tin-ore  must  invariably  be  called  within 
the  precincts  of  the  mine.  This  last  taboo  is  due  to 
the  use  of  a  special  mining  vocabulary  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  formerly  paid,  and  which  did 
not  differ  very  greatly  from  that  used  in  Perak. 
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Another  etccount  of  the  ceremony  runs  as  follows ; 
I  give  it  word  for  word  as  I  took  it  down  from  my 
Malay  informant : — 

"  Take  five  portions  of  cooked  and  five  portions  of 
uncooked  fowls,  both  white  and  black,  tc^ether  with 
black  pulut  rice,^  millet-seed  {si^kot),  seeds  of  the 
chibak  China,  etc.  etc.  When  all  is  ready,  bum 
incense,  scatter  the  black  rice  with  the  right  hand  over 
the  bottom  of  a  tray,  i.e.  an  anchak  (such  as  is  used  for 
ofTerings  to  the  spirits),  fumigate  and  deposit  the  offer- 
ings in  five  portions  upon  this  layer  of  rice  (one  portion 
going  to  each  comer  and  one  to  the  middle  of  the 
tray).  Take  black  cloth,  five  cubits  long,  fumigate  it, 
and  wave  it  thrice  round  the  head  with  the  right  hand 
from  left  to  right,  repeating  the  following  invocation 
{s^rapak) : — 

"  O  Gcandbther  '  Batin '  *  the  Elder, 
In  whose  charge  are  caverns  and  hill-locked  basins, 
O  GrandfatheT  '  Batin '  the  Younger, 
In  whose  chaise  are  all  these  your  civil  and  military  companies, 
May  the  Ore  which  is  on  the  Hills  descend  to  the  Plun, 
May  that  which  is  Up-stream  descend  to  Mid-stream, 
And  that  which  is  Down-stream  ascend  to  Mid-stieam, 
Assemble  you  together,  O  Ores,  in  this  spot ; 
It  is  not  I  who  call  you, 

It  is  Grandfather  Batin  the  Elder  who  calls  you, 
It  is  Batin  the  Younger  who  calls  you, 
It  is  the  Elder  Wizard  who  calls  you. 
It  is  the  Younger  Wizard  who  calls  you. 
Assemble  yourselves  together,  Rubbish  and  Trash, 
House-lizards,  'Kalerik'  Centipedes,  and  Millipedes, 
And  partake  of  my  banquet. 
Let  whosoever  comes  bring  me  ore, 
A  ketong  '  or  two, 

'  Orjta  saliva,  L.  var.  *  Klt«ug  as  &  diy  mcuure  is  doi 

*  Batm  U  a  title  of  certain  Chiefa  to  be  Tound  in  the  dictionuio.     V.  d. 

MDODgU  the  aboriguul   tribes  of  the  Wall,  howereT,  give*  a  form  k/uttnf 

■outhera   part  of  the   Pemnaula.      It  (with  which  it  may  be  connected)  u 

appears  to  have  been  in  formct  dajs  meaning  an  earthen  pol,  fbnnerlf  sled 

tomellDies  borne  hj  Malays  ako.  for  bidding  lEoilaf^-sugat. 
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A  fistful  or  two, 

An  artd'*-  or  two, 

A  gallon  or  two, 

A  basket  or  two, 

Assemble  yourselves  together,  Boiled  Rice-seed, 

Spinach-seed,  Tobacco-seed,  Millet-seed,  Wild  Ginger-seed, 

Assemble  yourselves  together  in  this  spot 

I  wish  to  excavate  this  spot, 

I  wish  to  open  a  mine  : 

If  you  do  not  come,  if  you  do  not  gather  yourselves  tt^ether, 

I  shall  curse  you ; 

You  shall  turn  into  dust,  into  air,  and  into  water. 

By  virtue  of  the  magic  arts  of  my  teacher  be  my  petition 

granted. 
It  is  not  I  who  petition. 
It  is  the  Elder  Wizard  who  petitions, 
It  is  the  Younger  Wizard  who  petitions. 
By  the  grace  of  '  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc 

The  foregoing  descriptions  of  mining  ceremonies 
and  charms  refer  to  tin  only,  but  in  so  far  as  general 
animistic  ideas  go,  they  might  be  equally  well  applied 
to  other  metals,  such  as  silver  and  gold. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  as  the  Tin  spirit 
is  believed  to  take  the  form  of  a  buffalo,  so  the 
Gold  spirit  is  said  to  take  the  form  of  a  golden 
roe-deer  ikijang).  Of  the  ceremonies  which  the 
Malays  believe  to  be  essential  for  successful  gold- 
mining,  not  much  information  has  yet  been  published. 
In  Denys'  DescripHve  Dictionary,  however,  we  read 
the  following ; — 

"  Gold  is  believed  to  be  under  the  care  and  in  the 
gift  of  a  dewa,  or  god,  and  its  search  is  therefore  un- 
hallowed, for  the  miners  must  conciliate  the  dewa  by 
prayers  and  offerings,  and  carefully  abstain  from  pro- 
nouncing the  name  of  God  or  performing  any  act  of 
worship.  Any  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Allah  offends  the  dewa,  who  immediately  '  hides  the 

■  Anomj  ii  la  AchinMe  meuure  [  =  3  Mu/<i(j,  abont  3j  lbs. 
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gold,'  or  renders  it  invisible.  At  some  of  the  great 
ItTnbongan  ^  mas  or  gold-pits  in  the  Malay  States  of  the 
interior,  any  allusion  to  the  Deity  subjects  the  unwitting 
miner  to  a  penalty  which  is  imposed  by  the  PengkHbt. 
The  qualities  of  the  gold  vary  greatly  in  the  same 
country.  The  finest  gold  brought  to  market  is  that  of 
the  principality  of  Pahang,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  which  brings  a  higher  price  than 
even  that  of  Australia  by  better  than  three  per  cent. 
The  gold  is  all  obtained  by  washing,  and  the  metal  has 
never  been  worked,  and  scarcely  even  traced  to  the 
original  veins.  It  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
dust — the  mas'Urai  of  the  Malays,  literally  'loose  or 
disintegrated  gold.' "  * 

Gold,  silver,  and  an  amalgam  formed  of  the  two, 
are  regarded  as  the  three  most  precious  metals,  and  of 
these  gold  is,  to  a  very  uncertain  and  partial  extent, 
still  sometimes  regarded  as  a  royal  prerogative.' 

Of  Silver  still  less  information  has  been  collected 
than  of  gold.  This,  however,  is  but  natural,  as  silver 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  payable  quantities,  whereas 
many  gold  mines  exist.  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  silver  may  be  worked  by  the  Malays  on  a  small 
scale  in  the  Siamese-Malay  States,  as  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  on  any  other  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  follow* 
ing  invocation,  which  was  given  me  by  a  Malay  of 
Kelantan  ('Che  'Abas) : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Child  of  the  Solitary  Jin  Salaka  (Silver), 
I  know  your  origin. 

'  Sie:  quaere  lembongt 

»  Denp,     Descr.     DUt.     ef   Brif. 

Malaya,  t.t/.  Gold.  silver.  " 

*  fijt  Le]iden,  MaJay  Antials,   p.  Two   leeeodg,    whicli    connect    the 

94.    "  He  {the  Saltui],  alio  piohlbited  wild  boar   with   the  precioos  metals, 

the  omameaticig  of  cieesea  with  gold,  have  already  been  mcDtioiied,  vi4*  p. 

and  the  wearing  ankleti  of  gold,  and  188,  tttpra. 
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Youi  dwelUng-ptace  is  the  Yellow  Cloud  Rock ; 

The  Place  of  ^oui  Penance  the  Sea  of  Balongan  Darah  ; 

The  Place  of  your  Penance  is  a  Pond  in  every  stream ; 

The  Place  of  your  Birth  was  the  Bay  where  the  Wind  Dies ; 

Ho,  Child  of  the  Solitaiy  Jin  Salaka, 

Come  hither  at  this  time,  this  veiy  moment, 

I  wish  to  make  you  a  propitiatory  offering,  to  banquet  you  on 

arrack  and  toddy. 
If  you  do  not  come  hither  at  this  vet;  moment 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  unto  God, 
And  a  rebel  unto  God's  Prophet  Solomon, 
/Sw  /  am  God's  Prophet  Solomon." 

No  Other  metals,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  worked 
to  any  extent  in  the  Peninsula,  yet  there  is  the  clearest 
possible  evidence  of  animistic  ideas  about  Iron.  Thus 
for  the  Sacred  Lump  of  Iron  which  forms  part  of  the 
regalia  of  more  than  one  of  the  petty  Sultans  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  Malays  entertain  the  most  extraordinary 
reverence,  not  unmingled  with  superstitious  terror.'  It 
is  upon  this  "Lump  of  Iron,"  when  placed  in  water, 
that  the  most  solemn  and  binding  oath  known  to  those 
who  make  use  of  it  is  sworn  ;  and  it  is  to  this  "  Lump  of 
Iron  "  that  the  Malay  wizard  refers  when  he  recites  his 
cat^ory  of  the  most  terrible  denunciations  that  Malay 
magic  has  been  able  to  invent' 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be,   in  the   Malay 

■   Vuie   T.  d.  Wall,    MaJay-DuUh  taih  would   be   affected   b;  a  severe 

Dul.,  t.v.   Kawi,  one  of  tbe   mean'  mckiie«,  and   in  the  case  of  a  Chief 

ings  of  which  he  eipUiiu  as  the  super-  the  sickness  afiecis  the  whole  tribe." 
natural  power  of  anything.     He  pro-  Bisa  kawi  is  another  (West  Sunu- 

ce«d*      to     explain      Msi     taaii     m  tTanj  form  of  this  exprcanon.     Under 

Icdlowg  :— It  b  "a  piece  of  old  scrap-  Bita  III.,  q.v.,  v.  d.  W.  remarks  that 

iron  with  aupcmatunl  powers,  belong-  to  say,  "May  you  be  struck  by  the  ^im 

ii^  to  the  loyal  ins^iua  of  the  fanner  Kawi"  {lit.   Poison  of  Kawi),  ii  the 

K^igdoiD  of  JohoT,  now  [then?]  in  the  ugliest  wish  yoa  cui  address  to  anj- 

poMcssion   of  the   Sultan   of  lingga.  body,  as  it  is  supposed  to  bring  upon 

Whenever  an  oath  was  to  be  taken  by  the  person  so  addressed  every  possible 

a  subject,  the  Iron  would  be  immersed  kind  of  scknes*. 

in  water  for  a  time,  and  the  patient  \sii\  >  For    examples   vidi   the    chantu 

had  to  drink  of  this  water  before  he  quoted   in   almost  every  part  of  thit 

took  the  oalb.     Whoever  took  a  blse  book. 
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mind  at  all  events,  some  connection  between  the 
supernatural  powers  ascribed  to  this  portion  of  the 
regalia  and  the  more  general  use  of  iron  as  a  charm 
i^inst  evil  spirits.  For  the  various  forms  of  iron 
which  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  Malay  magic, 
from  the  long  iron  nail  which  equally  protects  the 
new-bom  infant  and  the  Rice-Soul  from  the  powers 
of  evil,  to  the  betel-nut  scissors  which  are  believed  to 
scare  the  evil  spirits  from  the  dead,  are  alike  called  the 
representatives  (symbols  or  emblems)  of  Iron  {tanda 
Mst).  So,  too,  is  the  blade  of  the  wood-knife,  or  cutlass, 
which  a  jungle  Malay  will  sometimes  plant  in  the  bed 
of  a  stream  (with  its  edge  towards  the  source)  before 
he  will  venture  to  drink  of  the  water.  So,  too,  is  the 
blade  of  the  same  knife,  upon  the  side  of  which  he 
will  occasionally  seat  himself  when  he  is  eating  alone 
in  the  forest ;  both  of  these  precautions  being  taken, 
however,  as  I  have  more  than  once  been  told,  not 
only  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  but  to  "  confirm  "  the 
speaker's  own  soul  {m^n^iapkan  s^mangat). 

Even  Stone  appears  to  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
connected  with  ideas  of  animism.  Thus  the  stone 
deposited  in  the  basket  with  the  Rice-soul,  the  stone 
deposited  in  the  child's  swinging  cot  by  way  of  a 
substitute  when  the  child  is  temporarily  taken  out 
of  it,  and  above  all  the  various  concretions  to  be  found 
from  time  to  time  both  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
("  Bezoar"  stones)  and  in  the  stems  or  fruit  of  trees 
(as  tabasheer),  are  examples  of  this.  Examples  of 
tabasheer  have  already  been  quoted  (under  Vegetation 
Charms),  but  a  few  remarks  about  Bezoar  stones  may 
be  of  interest 

The  Bezoar  stones  known  to  the  Peninsular  Malays 
are   usually  obtained  either  from   monkeys   or  per- 
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cupines.  Extraordinary  magical  virtues  are  attached 
to  these  stones,  the  gratings  of  which  are  mixed 
with  water  and  administered  to  the  sick.' 

I  was  once  asked  $200  for  a  small  stone  which 
its  owner  kept  in  cotton-wool  in  a  small  tin  box, 
where  it  lay  surrounded  by  grains  of  rice,  upon  which 
he  declared  that  it  fed.'  I  asked  him  how  it  could 
be  proved  that  it  was  a  true  Bezoar  stone  {which  it 
undoubtedly  was  not),  and  he  declared  that  if  it  were 
placed  upon  an  inverted  tumbler  and  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  k'ris  (dagger)  or  a  lime-fruit  it  would 
commence  to  move  about.  Both  tests  were  therefore 
applied  in  my  presence,  but  the  motion  of  the  Bezoar 
stone  in  each  case  proved  to  be  due  to  the  most 
overt  trickery  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  who  by 
pressing  on  one  side  of  the  stone  (which  was  spherical 
in  shape)  naturally  caused  it  to  move ;  in  fact  I  was 
easily  able  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  same 
way,  as  I  presently  showed  him,  though  of  course 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  admit  the  deception.' 


'   "  It  U  I,  vttj  general  belief  among  uticic  of  export  &oid  the  Rejang  and 

HolafS  that  Gnllga  [and]  BQntat,  viz.  Bintolu  rivers  in  the  Sarawak  leiritoiy. 

stoDea  that  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  These  concretions  are  chiefly  obtained 

animals  or  contained  in  trees,  have  great  from  a  red  monkey  (b  species  of  Sem- 

magic   and  v^etalde  viitne.      That  tapithtcus),   which   seems   to  be  very 

stones  are  worn  as  charms,  and  are  abundant   in   the  interior   districts  of 

also  scraped,  the  scrapings  being  mixed  Borneo.      A   more   valuable    Gnliga, 

with  water  and  given  to  the  sick  as  callad   the    '  Guliga    Landak,'   is   ob- 


—PiSra.    of  tht   R.A.S.,  tained  from  the  porcnpine 

S.B.,  No.  3,  p.  36  n.  comparatively     rare.        The     Sepoys 

*  This  idea  recalls  a  similar  super-  stationed  at  Sibu  Fort  in  the  Rejang 

slition  about  what   are  called  in  the  formerly  exported  considerable  numbers 

Straits  Settlements  "breeding-pearls,"  of  these  calculi  to  Hioduslaa,  where, 

t'.f.  a  kind  of  pearl  which  is  supposed  in  addition  to  their  supposed  efficacy 

to  reproduce  itself  when  kept  in  a  box  as  an  antidote  for  the'poison  of  snakes 

and  fed  with  pulut  rice  for  a  suffid-  and   other   venomous   creatures,   they 

ently  lengthy  ^tuiA.—  Vide  J.R.A.S.,  appear  to  be  applied,  either  alone  01 

S.B.,  No-   I,  pp.   31-37,  No.  3,  pp.  in  combinatioQ  with  other  medicioes, 

140-143.  to  the  treatment  of  fevers,  asthmatic 

^  "The    Guliga,    more    commonly  complaints,  general  debility,  etc.     A 

known  as  Besoar,  forms  a  recognised  few   years   ago,    however,   these   men 
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Before  I  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  magic  powers  are  very  generally  ascribed 
to  the  "  celts  "  or  "  stone-age  "  implements  which  are 
frequently  found  in  the  Peninsula,  and  are  called 
thunderbolts  (M/»  halilintar).  They  are  not  un- 
frequently  grated  and  mixed  with  water  and   drunk 


ceased  to  Mnd  any  but  the  Gnliga 
Landak,  unce  their  haktms  had  in- 
fonned  them  that  the  concretiou 
obtaiaed  from  Che  monkejn  bad  come 
to  be  cooBidered  of  toj  doubtful,  if 
any,  value  from  a  medicinal  point  of 
view.  The  usoa]  test  for  a  good 
Guliga  is  to  place  a  little  cImiKan  on 
the  hand  and  to  nib  the  Gnliga  against 
it,  wben,  if  it  be  genuine,  the  lime 
becomes  tinged  with  yellow.  Imita- 
tioos  are  by  no  meaiu  lare,  and  on  one 
occasion  which  came  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, some  Ttalr«t»Tii  succeeded  in 
deceiving  the  Chinamen,  who  trade  in 
these  articles,  by  carefully  moolding 
some  fine  light  clay  into  tlie  fonn  of  a 
BaonT,  and  then  rubbing  it  well  all  over 
with  a  genuine  one.  The  extreme 
l^btness  of  a  real  Guliga  and  the  lime 
test  are,  howevei,  generally  sufficient 
to  expo«e  a  coonteifeit  Beioar.  The 
Sepoys  and  Malays  apply  various  im- 
aginary tests.  Thus  they  assert  that 
if  a  troe  Gnliga  be  clasped  in  the 
dosed  liat  the  bitter  butc  of  the  con- 
cretion will  be  plainly  susceptible  to 
the  tongue  when  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  even  above  the  elbow 
if  the  Gnliga  be  a  good  ■  Landak ' ;  and 
a  Sepoy  once  assured  me  that  having 
acddcatally  broken  one  of  the  latter  be 
immediately  was  sensible  of  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth. 

••  Accounts  vary  very  much  among 
the  natives  as  to  the  exact  position  in 
wliich  tlie  Guligai  are  found  :  some 
laying  they  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  others  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  whilst  I 
have  heard  others  declare  thai  they 
have  taken  them  (irom  the  head  and 
even  the  hand  !  Bezoar  stones  are 
sold  by  freight,  the  gold  scale  being 
used,  and  the  value  varies  according 


to  quality  and  to  the  scarcity  or  abund- 
ance of  the  commodity  at  the  lime  of 
sale.  The  ordinary  prices  paid  at 
Rejang  a  few  yeais  ago  were  from 
ti.50  to  $z  per  amai  for  common 
stones  and  from  |2.5o  to  $4  per  amai 
for  Guliga  Landak.  I  have  seen  one 
of  the  latter  which  was  valued  at  lioo. 
It  was  about  the  site  of  an  average 
Tai>giers  orange,  and  was  perfectly 
spherical.  The  surface,  where  not 
Bitilicially  abraded,  was  smooth,  shin- 
ing, bronie-brown,  studded  with  nume- 
rous irregularly -shaped  fragments  of 
dark  rich  brown  standing  out  slightly 
above  the  general  mass  of  the  calculus. 
These  fragments,  in  size  and  appear- 
ance, bore  a  close  resemblance  Co  the 
crystals  in  a  coarse-grained  porphjritic 

"  The  common  monkey-beioars  vary 
much  in  colour  and  shape.  I  have 
teen  them  of  the  size  of  large  filberts, 
curiously  convoluted  and  cordate  in 
shape,  with  a  smooth,  shining  surface 
of  a  pale  olive-green  hue.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Houghton  once  showed  me  one  which 
was  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
shaped  like  an  Indian  club.  It  was 
of  a  dirty  greenish  colour,  perfectly 
smooth  and  cylindrical,  and  it  had 
become  aggregated  around  a  portion 
of  a  sumpitan  dart,  which  appean  to 
have  penetrated  the  animal's  stonach, 
and  being  tuoken  off  short  has  sub- 
sequently served  as  the  nucleus  tot  the 
formation  of  a  calculus.  The  tame 
gentleman  had  in  bit  possession  two 
Landak  stones,  one  of  which  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  a  block  in  shape, 
and  was  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
the  second  was  of  a  rich  chocolate 
brown,  and  could  best  be  likened  in 
form  to  a  constable's  staff.  One 
porcupine  stone  which  was  opened  was 
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like   the    Bezoar  stones,   but  usually  they   are   kept 
merely  as  a  touch-stone  for  gold, 

{c)   Water 

I.    PURIFICATION    BY   WATER 

The  following  description  (by  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell) 
of    the     bathing    ceremony,    as     practised    by    the 


found  to  be  &  mere  sbell  Tali  of  (mall 
brown  ihaTings  like  shred  tobacco. 

"  The  put  of  tbe  island  which  pro- 
docet  these  stone*  in  greatest  abnnd- 
ance  seems  to  be,  \>y  a  coiocideace  of 
natiTe  repoits,  tbe  district  about  the 
uppei  waters  of  tbe  BalaBgar  (Batang 
Kayao).  The  story  is  that  the  head- 
waters <rf  this  river  are  <nt  off  &om 
its  lower  course  by  an  extensive  tract 
of  hills  beneath  which  the  river  dis- 
appears, a  report  by  no  means  unlikely 
if  the  conntiy  be,  as  is  probable,  lime- 
itone.  The  people  of  the  district 
have  no  eommiuiIcatioD  with  the  lower 
course  of  the  river,  and  are  thus  with- 
out any  snpply  of  salt.  In  lieu  of  this 
necessity  they  make  use  of  the  waters 
of  certain  springs,  which  must  be 
saline  mineral  springs,  and  wlfich  the 
Kayans  call  '  SuSgan.'  These  springs 
are  also  frequented  by  troops  of  the 
red  monkeys  before  mentioned,  and 
tbe  Beaours  are  most  constantly  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  these  animals 
throngh  their  drinking  the  saline  water. 
The  hunters  lie  in  wait  about  such 
springs,  and,  so  runs  the  report,  on 
the  aninuls  coming  don  to  drink  they 
are  able  to  guess  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty ftom  external  signs  which  of  the 
monkeys  will  allbrd  the  Guliga,  and 
they  forthwith  shoot  such  wiSi  their 
sumpitaiu.  1  have  this  account,  cari- 
ous in  more  ways  than  one,  from 
several  quite  independent  sources.  In 
concluding  these  brief  notes,  I  may 
remark  that  the  wide-spread  idcaof  the 
medicinal  virtue  of  these  concretions 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there 
is  some  foundation  for  their   reputa- 


tion."—/.Z".^..?.,  S.B.,  No.  4,  pp. 
56-58. 

"  The  guliga  in  Siak,  which  is 
considered  to  belong  to  the  larra^an 
rcg'a  [royal  property],  is  an  intestinal 
stone  found  in  a  kind  of  porcupine  living 
principally  in  the  npper  reaches  of  the 
Mandau.  The  Sakeis  living  in  this 
region  are  the  only  persons  who  collect 
these  stones,  which  they  deliver  to  tbe 
Sultan  partly  as  a  revenue,  partly  as 
taraiig  lanoigan. 

"By  right  all  ibKgtiligat  found  by 
them  are  the  Sultan's ;  the  greater 
number,  however,  are  clandestinely 
sold  to  Malay  and  Chinese  traders. 

"  According  to  their  size  they  are 
worih  from  (40  to  (600  a  piece. 

"Their  value,  bowever,  doe*  not 
merely  rise  with  their  weight  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  precious  stones,  rises  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  mere  increase 
in  weighL  A  gtiliga  weighing  i 
ringgil  (8  fno^uns)  Costs  $600,  whereas 
cme  of  the  weight  of  3  tnayant  will  only 
be  worth  |loo. 

"For^iw^iftu,  particnlarlylaigeones, 
extraordinary  prices  are  sometimes  paid, 
The  Sultan  of  Siak  possessei  one  said 
to  be  valued  at  (900. 

"Natives  maintain  diat  they  are  an 
almost  infallible  medicine  in  case*  of 
chest  or  bowel  complaints,  but  their 
principal  value  is  founded  on  their 
reputed  virtue  as  a  powerliil  aphro- 
disiac. To  operate  in  this  way  one  is 
worn  on  the  navel  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  water  in  which  one  has  been 
soaked  is  drunk." — F.  Kehding  on  Siak 
(Simiatra)  m/.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  17, 
pp.  IS3.4- 
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Ferak  Malays,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  this 
subject : — 

"  Limes  are  used  in  Perak,  as  we  use  soap,  when  a 
Malay  has  resolved  on  having  a  really  good  "scrub." 
They  are  cut  in  two  and  squeezed  (rajnas)  in  the  hand. 
In  Penang  a  root  called  sznioM  is  usually  preferred 
to  limes.  When  the  body  is  deemed  sufficiently 
cleansed  the  performer,  taking  his  stand  facing  the 
East,  spits  seven  times,  and  then  counts  up  seven 
aloud.  After  the  word  iuj'oA  (seven)  he  throws  away 
the  remains  of  the  limes  or  siniok  to  the  West,  saying 
aloud,  Pergi-lah  savma  sial  jambalang  deripada  badan 
aku  ka pusat  tasek  Pai^'angi,  'Misfortune  and  spirits 
of  evil  begone  from  my  body  to  the  whirlpool  of  the 
lake  Paujangi ! '  Then  he  throws  {j'urus)  a  few 
buckets  of  water  over  himself,  and  the  operation  is 
complete. 

"  The  lake  Paujangi  is  situated  in  midnxean,  and 
its  whirlpool  most  likely  causes  the  tides.  All  the 
waters  of  the  sea  and  rivers  are  finally  received  there. 
It  is  probably  as  eligible  an  abode  for  exorcised 
spirits  as  the  Red  Sea  was  once  considered  to  be 
by  our  forefathers." ' 

The  ceremony  just  described  is  evidently  a  form 
of  purification  by  water.  Similar  purificatory  cere- 
monies form  an  integral  part  of  Malay  customs  at 
birth,  adolescence,  marriage,  sickness,  death,  and  in 
fact  at  every  critical  period  of  the  life  of  a  Malay ; 
but  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed  in  detail 
under  each  of  the  particular  headings  referred  to. 
The  t^pong  tawar  ceremony  (for  the  details  of  which 
see  Chapter  III.,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  commonest 

^ /.R.A.S.,  S.B.,   Mo.  9,  p.    14  n.     As   to  Faujaiigii  <pMib  Janggi)  viJt 
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of  all  Malay  magic  rites)  would  also  seem  to  have 
originated  from  ideas  of  ceremonial  purification. 

2.   THE   SEA,    RIVERS,    AND  STREAMS 

The  Malays  have  been  from  time  Immeiiiorial  a 
sea-faring  race,  and  are  quite  as  superstitious  in  their 
ideas  of  the  sea  as  sailors  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,'  their  animistic 
notions  include  a  belief  in  Water  Spirits,  both  of  the 
sea  and  of  rivers,  and  occasionally  this  belief  finds 
expression  in  ritual  observances. 

Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
insert  a  number  of  sugar-palm  twigs  {s^gar  kabong)  into 
the  top  of  the  ship's  mast,  making  the  end  of  it  look 
not  unlike  a  small  birch  of  black  twigs.^ 

This  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Water  Spirit 
(Haniu  Ayer){xom  settling  on  the  mast.  His  appear- 
ance when  he  does  settle  is  described  as  resembling 
the  glow  of  fire  flies  or  of  phosphorescence  in  the  sea — 
evidently  a  form  of  St.  Elmo's  fire. 

The  ship  being  a  living  oi^nism,  one  must,  of 
course,  when  all  is  ready,  persuade  it  to  make  a  proper 
start.  To  effect  this  you  go  on  board,  and  sitting 
down  beside  the  well  {peiak  ruang),  burn  incense  and 
strew  the  sacrificial  rice,  and  then  tapping  the  inside  of 
the  keelson  {Jintekkan  s^rXmpu)  and  the  next  plank 
above  it  (apU  l^mpong),  beg  them  to  adhere  to  each 
other  during  the  voyage,  e.g. : — 

"Peace  be  with  you,   0   'big  Mfidang'  and  'low-growing 
Midangt' 
Be  ye  not  parted  brotfaer  from  brother, 
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I  desire  you  to  speed  me,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 

To  such  and  mch  a  place  ; 

If  ye  will  not,  ye  shall  be  rebels  against  God,"  etc. 

I  need  hardly  explain,  perhaps,  that  "big  midang" 
and  "low-growing  m^dang"  are  the  names  of  two 
varieties  of  the  same  tree,  which  are  supposed  in  the 
present  instance  to  have  furnished  the  timber  from 
which  these  different  parts  were  made. 

Then  you  stand  up  in  the  bows  and  call  upon  the 
Sea  Spirits  for  their  assistance  in  pointing  out  shoals, 
snags,  and  rocky  islets.* 

Sometimes  a  talisman  is  manufactured  by  writing 
an  Arabic  text  on  a  leaf  which  is  then  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

So,  too,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  rocks  in  mid-stream 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers  adorned  with  a  white  cloth 
hanging  from  a  long  stick  or  pole,  which  marks  them 
out  as  "sacred  places,"  and  sometimes  in  rapids  where 
navigation  is  difficult  or  dangerous,  offerings  are  made 
to  the  River  Spirits,  as  the  following  quotation  will 
show ; — 

"We  commenced  at  last  to  slide  down  a  long 
reach  of  troubled  water  perceptibly  out  of  the 
horizontal.  The  raft  buried  itself  under  the  surface, 
leaving  dry  only  our  little  stage,  and  the  whole  fabric 
shook  and  trembled  as  if  it  were  about  to  break  up. 
Yelling  '  Sambui,  sambut '  {'  Receive,  receive ')  to  the 
spirits  of  the  stream,  whom  Kulup  Mohamed  was 
propitiating  with  small  offerings  of  rice  and  leaves, 
the  panting  boatmen  continued  their  struggles  until 
we  shot  out  once  more  into  smooth  deep  water,  and  all 
danger  was  over."* 

'   f!d0  App.  cxiiv.  »  J.R.A.S.,  S.8..  No.  9,  p.  16. 
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The  importance  of  rivers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  for  that  matter,  in  Malayan  countries  generally. 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  was  by  the  rivers  that 
Malay  immigration,  coming  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
entirely,  from  Sumatra,  entered  the  interior  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  before  the  influx  of  Europeans  had 
superseded  them  by  roads  and  railways  the  rivers 
were  the  sole  means  of  inland  communication.  All 
old  Malay  settlements  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  streams,  both  on  this  account  and  because 
of  the  necessity  of  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  rice-fields,  which 
constitute  the  main  source  of  livelihood  for  the  in- 
habitants. 

Accordingly  the  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  a  Malay 
district  is  the  river  that  runs  through  it,  and  from 
which  in  most  cases  the  district  takes  its  name ;  for 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  river-names  are  generally  older 
than  the  names  of  territorial  divisions.  They  are  often 
unintelligible  and  probably  of  pre-Malayan  origin,  but 
are  sometimes  derived  from  the  Malay  names  of  forest 
trees.  As  a  rule  every  reach  and  point  has  a  name 
known  to  the  local  Malays,  even  though  the  river  may 
run  through  forest  and  swamp  with  only  a  few  villages 
scattered  at  intervals  of  several  miles  along  its  banks. 

Of  river  legends  there  are  not  a  few.  The  follow- 
ing extract  relates  to  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  river  Perak,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Malay  States  of 
the  West  Coast.  Perak  means  silver,  though  none  is 
mined  in  the  country  ;  and  the  legend  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  story  which  grows  up  round  an  attempt 
to  account  for  an  otherwise  inexplicable  name ; — 

"  On  their  return  down-stream,  the  Raja  and  his 
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followers  halted  at  Chigar  Galah,  where  a  small  stream 
runs  into  the  river  Perak.  They  were  struck  with 
astonishment  at  finding  the  water  of  this  stream  as 
white  as  santan  (the  grated  pulp  of  the  cocoa-nut 
mixed  with  water).  Magat  Terawis,  who  was 
despatched  to  the  source  of  the  stream  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  found  there  a  lai^e  hsh 
of  the  kind  called  haruan  engaged  in  suckling  her 
young  one.  She  had  large  white  breast  from  which 
milk  issued.' 

"He  returned  and  told  the  Raja,  who  called  the 
river  'Perak'  ('silver'),  in  allusion  to  its  exceeding 
whiteness.     Then  he  returned  to  Kota  Lama."* 


3.    REPTILES    AND    REPTILE    CHARMS 
'I%e  Crocodile 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Crocodile  two  conflicting  stories, 
at  least,  are  told.  One  of  these  was  collected  by  Sir 
William  Maxwell  in  Perak ;  the  other  was  taken 
down  by  me  from  a  Labu  Malay  in  Selangor,  but 
I  have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere ;  a  parallel  version 
of  the  story  quoted  by  Maxwell  being  the  com- 
monest form  of  the  legend  in  Selangor  as  well  as 
Perak. 

Sir  William  Maxwell's  account  runs  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  case  of  the  crocodile,  we  find  an  instance 
of  a  dangerous  animal  being  regarded  by  Malays  as 
possessed  of  mysterious    powers,   which  distinguish 


1  This  reodls  the  tccount  in  Northern  coloar  vkiu  is  on  All-importtnt  fealnre. 

mythology  of  the  Fbtu  rivers  which  are  In  this  \egaiA  we  hive  the  white  Semoog 

laid  to  flow  from  the  texts  of  the  cow  and  the  white  river.     In  others  white 

Aodhumla.  aniniBls  and  white  birds  are  introduced. 

In  a  great  many  Malay  myths  the  * /.R.A.S.,  S.B„  No.  9,  p.  95. 
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him  from  most  of  the  brute  creation,  and  class  him 
with  the  tiger  and  elephant.  Just  as  in  some  parts 
of  India  sacred  crocodiles  are  protected  and  fed  in 
tanks  set  apart  for  them  by  Hindus,  so  in  Malay 
rivers  here  and  there  particular  crocodiles  are  con- 
sidered kramat  (sacred),  and  are  safe  from  molesta- 
tion. On  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Malacca  I  have 
had  my  gun-barrels  knocked  up  when  taking  aim 
at  a  crocodile,  the  Malay  who  did  it  immediately 
falling  on  his  knees  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
entreating  forgiveness,  on  the  ground  that  the  indi- 
vidual reptile  aimed  at  was  kramat,  and  that  the 
speaker's  family  would  not  be  safe  if  it  were  injured. 
The  source  of  ideas  like  this  lies  far  deeper  in  the 
Malay  mind  than  his  Muhammadanism ;  but  the 
new  creed  has,  in  many  instances,  appropriated  and 
accounted  for  them.  The  connection  of  the  tiger 
with  Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  has  already  been 
explained.  A  grosser  Muhammadan  fable  has  been 
invented  regarding  the  crocodile. 

"This  reptile,  say  the  Pfirak  Malays,  was  first 
created  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  woman  called  Putri 
Padang  Gerinsing,  whose  petitions  found  great  favour 
and  acceptance  with  the  Almighty. 

"  She  it  was  who  had  the  care  of  Siti  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  the  Prophet.  One  day  she  took  some 
clay  and  fashioned  it  into  the  likeness  of  what  is  now 
the  crocodile.  The  material  on  which  she  moulded 
the  clay  was  a  sheet  of  upih  (the  sheath  of  the  betel- 
nut  palm).  This  became  the  covering  of  the  croco- 
dile's iinder-surface.  When  she  attempted  to  make 
the  mass  breathe  it  broke  in  pieces.  This  happened 
twice.     Now  it  chanced  that  the  Tuan  Putri  had  just 
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been  eating  sugar-cane,  so  she  arranged  a  number  of 
sugar-cane  joints  to  serve  as  a  backbone,  and  the 
peelings  of  the  rind  she  utilised  as  ribs.  On  its  head 
she  placed  a  sharp  stone,  and  she  made  eyes  out  of 
bits  of  saffron  {kunief) ;  the  tail  was  made  of  the 
mid-rib  and  leaves  of  a  betel-nut  frond.  She  prayed 
to  God  Almighty  that  the  creature  might  have  life, 
and  it  at  once  commenced  to  breathe  and  move. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  a  plaything  of  the  Prophet's 
daughter,  Siti  Fatima;  but  it  at  length  became 
treacherous  and  faithless  to  Tuan  Putri  Padang 
Gerinsing,  who  had  grown  old  and  feeble.  Then 
Fatima  cursed  it,  saying,  'Thou  shalt  be  the  croco- 
dile of  the  sea,  no  enjoyment  shall  be  thine,  and  thou 
shalt  not  know  lust  or  desire.'  She  then  deprived 
it  of  its  teeth  and  tongue,  and  drove  nails  into  its 
jaws  to  close  them.  It  is  these  nails  which  serve 
the  crocodile  as  teeth  to  this  day.  Malay  Pawangs 
in  Pfirak  observe  the  following  methods  of  proceeding 
when  it  is  desired  to  hook  a  crocodile  : — -To  commence 
with,  a  white  fowl  must  be  slain  in  the  orthodox  way, 
by  cutting  its  throat,  and  some  of  its  blood  must  be 
rubbed  on  the  line  (usually  formed  of  rattan)  to 
which  the  fowl  itself  is  attached  as  bait.  The  dying 
struggles  of  the  fowl  in  the  water  are  closely  watched, 
and  conclusions  are  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  prob- 
able behaviour  of  the  crocodile  when  hooked.  If 
the  fowl  goes  to  a  considerable  distance  the  crocodile 
will  most  likely  endeavour  to  make  off;  but  it  will 
be  otherwise  if  the  fowl  moves  a  little  way  only  up 
and  down  or  across  the  stream. 

"  When  the  line  is  set  the  following  spell  must  be 
repeated:  ' Aur  Da^sari  kamala  sari,  sambut  kirim 
Tuan  Putri  Padang  Gerinsing;  tidak  di-sambut  maia 
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HKgkau  chabut'  (O  Dangsari,  lotus -flower,  receive 
what  is  sent  thee  by  the  Lady  Princess  Padang 
Gerinsing;  if  thou  receivest  it  not,  may  thy  eyes  be 
torn  out ').  As  the  bait  is  thrown  into  the  water  the 
operator  must  blow  on  it  three  times,  stroke  it  three 
times,  and  thrice  repeat  the  following  sentence,  with 
his  teeth  closed  and  without  drawing  breath :  '  Kun 
kata  Allah  sapaya  kun  kata  Muhammad  tab  paku,' 
{' KuH  saith  God,  so  kun  saith  Muhammad;  nail  be 
fixed.')  Other  formulas  are  used  during  other  stages 
of  the  proceedings."  ^ 

The  rarer  story,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  the  following  : — ■ 

"  There  was  a  woman  who  had  a  child  which  had 
just  learnt  to  sit  up  {iahu  dudok),  and  to  which  she 
gave  the  name  of 'Sarilang.'  One  day  she  took  the 
child  to  the  river-side  in  order  to  bathe  it,  but  during 
the  latter  operation  it  slipped  from  her  grasp  and  fell 
into  the  river.  The  mother  shrieked  and  wept,  but  as 
she  did  not  know  how  to  dive  she  had  to  return  home 
without  her  child.  That  night  she  dreamed  a  dream, 
in  which  her  child  appeared  and  said,  '  Weep  no  more, 
mother,  I  have  turned  into  a  crocodile,  and  am  now 
called  'Grandsire  Sarilang'  ('Toh  Sarilang):  if  you 
would  meet  me,  come  to-morrow  to  the  spot  where 
you  lost  me.'  Next  morning,  therefore,  the  mother 
repaired  to  the  river  and  called  upon  the  name  of  her 
child,  whereupon  her  child  rose  to  the  surface,  and  she 
saw  that  from  the  waist  downwards  he  had  already 
turned  into  a  crocodile,  though  he  was  still  human 
down  to  the  waist  Now  the  child  said,  'Come  back 
again  after  fourteen  days,  and  remember  to  bring  an 
egg  and  a  plantain  (banana).'  She  therefore  went 
>  J.R.A.S,,  S.B.,  No.  7,  pp,  24-a6. 
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^rain  at  the  time  appointed,  and  having  called  upon 
him  by  his  new  name  ('Toh  Sarilang),  he  again  came 
to  the  surface,  when  she  saw  that  from  the  waist  up- 
wards he  had  also  now  turned  into  a  crocodile.  So 
she  gave  him  the  egg  and  the  plantain,  and  he  devoured 
them,  and  when  he  had  done  so  he  said,  '  Whenever 
the  crocodiles  get  ferocious  {ganas),  and  commence  to 
attack  human  beings,  take  a  plantain,  an  e^,  and  a 
handful  of  parched  rice,  and  after  scattering  the  rice 
on  the  river,  leave  the  egg  and  the  plantain  on  the 
bank,  calling  upon  my  name  ('Toh  Sarilang)  ^  as  you  do 
so,  and  their  ferocity  will  immediately  cease.'" 

The  notes  on  crocodile  folklore  which  will  now  be 
given  were  reprinted  in  the  Selangor  Journal  from  the 
"  Perak  Museum  Notes"  of  Mr.  Wray. 

"  When  the  eggs  of  a  crocodile  are  hatching  out, 
the  mother  watches ;  the  little  ones  that  take  to  their 
native  element  she  does  not  molest,  but  she  eats  up 
all  those  which  run  away  from  the  water,  but  should 
any  escape  her  and  get  away  on  to  the  land  they  will 
change  into  tigers.  Some  of  these  reptiles  are  said  to 
have  tongues,  and  when  possessed  of  that  organ  they 
are  very  much  more  vicious  and  dangerous  than  the 
ordinarily  formed  ones.  When  a  crocodile  enters  a 
river  it  swallows  a  pebble,  so  that  on  opening  the 
stomach  of  one  it  is  only  necessary  to  count  the  stones 
in  it  to  tell  how  many  rivers  it  has  been  into  during  its 
life.  The  Malays  call  these  stones  kira-kira  dta,*  on 
this  account.  The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
on  the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  all^tor  swallows 
stones  to  add  weight  to  its  body  to  aid  it  in  diving  and 

'  The  most  n*nal  nunc  of  the  croco-       Sambn  Agii,  or,  at  it   is  also  called, 
dile-siMrit,   u   gtren   in   such  charms      Jambu  Raiuu. 
ai   I  have  sacMeded  in  collectiiie,  is  '  Kira-kira  means  "accoants.'' 
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dragging  its  prey  under  water.  CroccxJiles  inhabiting 
a  river  are  said  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  strangers 
from  other  waters,  and  fights  often  take  place  in  con- 
sequence. According  to  the  Malays  they  are  gifted 
with  two  pairs  of  eyes.  The  upper  ones  they  use 
when  above  water,  and  the  under  pair  when  beneath 
the  surface.  This  latter  pair  is  situated  half-way  be- 
tween the  muzzle  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  These  are  in  reality 
not  eyes,  but  inward  folds  of  skin  connected  by  a  duct 
with  a  scent  gland,  which  secretes  an  unctuous  sub- 
stance of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  strong  musky 
odour.  Medicinal  properties  are  attributed  to  the 
flesh  of  the  males,  which  are  believed  to  be  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  to  be  quite  unable  to  leave  the 
water  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  conformation.  The 
fact  is  that  the  sexes  are  almost  undistinguishable, 
except  on  dissection,  and  therefore  the  natives  class  all 
that  are  caught  as  females.  While  on  this  subject,  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  at  Port  Weld  there 
used  to  be  a  tame  crocodile  which  would  come  when 
called.  The  Malays  fed  it  regularly,  and  said  it  was 
not  vicious,  and  would  not  do  any  harm.  It  was 
repeatedly  seen  by  the  yearly  visitants  to  Port  Weld, 
or  Sapetang,  as  the  place  was  then  called,  and  was  a 
fine  big  animal,  with  a  bunch  of  seaweed  growing  on 
its  head.  Some  one  had  it  called,  and  then  fired  at  the 
poor  thing ;  whether  it  was  wounded  or  only  frightened 
is  uncertain,  but  it  never  came  again."  ^ 

The  following  notes  upon  the  same  subject  were 
collected  by  me  in  Selangor  : — 

The  female  crocodile  commonly  builds  her  nest, 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  male,  among  the  thorny 

'  Stiaagn-  Jetimai,  vol.  JiL  No.  £,  pp.  93,  94. 
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clumps  of  Umpiei  (or  dMmpiei)  trees  just  above 
high-water  mark,  using  the  fallen  leaves  to  form  the 
nest,  and  breaking  up  the  twigs  with  her  mouth.  The 
season  for  laying  is  said,  in  the  north  of  the  Peninsula, 
to  coincide  with  the  time  "  when  the  rice-stalks  swell 
with  the  grain,"  i.e,  the  end  of  the  wet  season. 

The  most  prolific  species  of  crocodile  is  reputed 
to  be  the  bvaya  hibok,  or  Bight  crocodile  (also  called 
buaya  rawang,  or  Marsh  crocodile),  which  lays  as 
many  as  fifty  or  sixty  eggs  in  a  single  nest  Other 
varieties,  I  may  add,  are  the  buaya  t^mbaga  (Copper 
crocodile),  the  biuiya  katak  (Dwarf  crocodile),  which 
is,  as  its  njime  implies,  "short  and  stout,"  and  the 
buaya  hitatn  or  btsi  (Black  or  Iron  crocodile),  which  is 
reported  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  any  other  variety. 
This  latter  kind  is  often  moss-grown,  and  is  hence 
called  buaya  b^rlumui  (Mossy  crocodile).  The  largest 
specimen  of  this  variety  of  which  I  have  had  any 
reliable  account  is  one  which  measured  "four  fathoms, 
less  one  hasta"  (about  23  feet),  and  which  was  caught 
in  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmat  at  Sungei  Sembilang, 
near  Kuala  Selangor,  by  one  Nakhoda  Kutib. 

The  buaya  johng-jolong,  which  has  attracted 
attention  owing  to  its  reputed  identification  with  the 
gavtal  of  Indian  waters,  and  which  is  therefore  no 
true  crocodile,  is  pointedly  described  by  Malays  as 
separating  itself  from  the  other  species. 

Finally,  there  is  the  buaya  gulong  thmn  (the 
"  Crocodile  that  Rolls  up  the  Weft "  .■*),  which  is  not, 
however,  the  name  of  a  separate  variety,  but  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  Young  Person  or  New  Woman  of 
the  world  of  crocodile-folk — the  ^gressive  female  who 
"  snaps  "  at  everything  and  everybody  for  the  mere 
glory  of  the  snap!' 
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"After  hatching,"  says  Mr.  Wray,  "the  mother 
watches,  and  .  .  .  eats  up  all  those  which  run  away 
from  the  water,  but  should  any  escape  her  and  get 
away  on  to  the  land  they  will  turn  into  tigers." 
There  is  perhaps  more  point  in  the  Selangor  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  little  runaways  turn,  not  into 
tigers,  but  into  "  iguanas  "  (Monitor  lizards). 

As  regards  the  want  of  a  tongue,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  common  to  all  crocodiles,  it  is  said  they  were  so 
created  by  design,  in  order  that  they  might  not  acquire 
too  pronounced  a  "taste"  for  human  flesh.  Hence 
the  proverb  which  declares  that  no  carrion  is  too  bad 
for  them  to  welcome :  "  Buaya  mana  taku  minolak 
bangkei?"  ("When  will  crocodiles  refuse  corpses?")^ 

After  the  outbreak  of  ferocity  {ganas)  among  the 
crocodiles  in  the  Klang  River  last  year,  some  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  crocodile  is  here  said  to  capture 
and  destroy  his  human  victims  may  prove  of  interest 

Every  crocodile  has,  according  to  the  Selangor 
Malay,  three  sets  of  fangs,  which  are  named  as  follows  : 
(i)  ji  kampa  daya*  (two  above  and  two  below),  at 
the  tip  of  the  jaws ;  (2)  Mah-^ntah  (two  in  the  upper 
and  two  in  the  lower  jaw),  half-way  up ;  (3)  ckarik 
kapan  (two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw), 
near  the  socket  of  the  jaws. 

The  first  may  be  translated  by  "  Exhaust  your 
devices  " ;  the  second  by  "  Yes  or  no  "  ;  and  the  third 
by  "  Tear  the  shroud,"  the  latter  being  a  reference  to 
the  selvage  which,  among  the  Malays,  is  torn  off  the 

t  The  ihoiineta   of  the   crocodile's  sometimes     called     iaii    Uhatig,    or 

tODgne,  which  ia  a  mete  ilump  of  a  "  illuaDg  "  hook,  or  book  for  catching 

toaeae,  has  probably  given  liae  to  this  the  silmaig,  a  kduU  fish  rcKmbling  the 

idea.  sardine.— Fuft  -H.CC.uiN.4UkI  Q. 

*  Also     sometimes     called     "  Afa  No.  4,  sec  95,  islaed  with  No.  1 7  of 

J^n,"  lit  "What  device? "or "What  ibt/.R.A.S.,  S.B, 
resontce?"    The  front  teeth  an  tiao 
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shroud  and  afterwards  used  for  tying  it  up  when  the 
corpse  has  been  wrapped  in  it 

If  a  man  is  caught  by  the  "  Exhausters  of  all 
Resources,"  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  escape ;  if  caught 
by  the  "Debateable"  teeth  his  escape  is  decidedly 
problematical ;  but  if  caught  by  the  "  Tearers  of  the 
Shroud,"  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  dead 
man.  Whenever  it  effects  a  capture  the  crocodile 
carries  its  victim  at  once  below  the  surface,  and  either 
tries  to  smother  him  in  the  soft,  thick  mud  of  the  man- 
grove swamp,  or  pushes  him  under  a  snE^  or  projecting 
root,  with  the  object  of  letting  him  drown,  while  it 
retires  to  watch  him  from  a  short  distance.  After 
what  it  considers  a  sufficient  interval  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose, the  crocodile  seizes  the  body  of  the  drowned  man 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  "  calls  upon  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars  to  bear  witness  "  that  it  was  not  guilty 
of  the  homicide — 

"  Sukan  aht  membunoh  angkau, 
Ayeryang  mhnbuneh  atigkau." 

Which,  being  translated,  means — 

"  It  was  not  I  who  killed  you, 
It  was  water  which  killed  you."' 

After  thrice  repeating  this  strange  performance, 
the  crocodile  again  dives  and  proceeds  to  prepare  the 
corpse  for  its  prospective  banquet.  Embracing  the 
corpse  with   its   "arms,"  and   curving  the  tip  of  its 

1  The  question  of  the  mcDtal  attri-  sune  time,  il  a  credited  with  strong 

bslea  ascribed  to  the  crocodile  is  one  common  sense  (since  it  is   known   to 

of  great  interest,  as  it  is  credited  hj  "laugh"  at  those  misguided  mortals 

Malays  with  a  human   origin.      Il  u  "irh.ofeUaieca^vmstrtam,"tit>\tsi 

not   alleged    to  shed    tears  over   his  than  the  tiger  which  "  laughs  "  at  those 

victim ;    but,    as    the   above   account  who  "  carry  a  torch  on  a  moonlight 

»bows,  it   is    far   from    insemdble   to  night  "J>  and  also  has  a  strict  regard  for 

the  enormity  of  manslaughter.     At  the  honesty.     ( Vide  mfra.) 
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powerful  tail  under  its  own  belly  (until  the  tail  is  nearly 
bent  double),  it  contrives  to  break  the  backbone  of  the 
victim,  and  then  picking  up  the  body  once  more  with 
its  teeth,  dashes  it  violently  £^ainst  a  trunk  or  root  in 
order  to  break  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs.  When 
the  bones  are  thus  so  broken  as  to  offer  no  obstruction, 
it  swallows  the  body  whole — thus  affording  a  remark- 
able parallel  to  the  boa  in  its  method  of  devouring  its 
prey,  and  recalling  Darwinian  ideas  of  their  cousin- 
hood.  Miraculous  escapes  have,  however,  occasionally 
occurred.  Thus  Lebai  'Ali  was  caught  by  a  crocodile 
at  Batu  Burok  (Kuala  Selangor),  one  evening  as  the 
tide  was  ebbing,  and  the  crocodile,  after  smothering 
him  effectually  (as  it  thought)  in  the  thick  mud,  retired 
to  await  the  end.  Insensibly,  however,  it  floated 
farther  and  farther  off  with  the  falling  tide,  and  Lebai 
'Ali,  seeing  his  opportunity,  made  a  bold  and  successful 
dash  for  freedom. 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  Si  Ka',  who  was  pushed 
under  a  bamboo  root  on  the  river  bank  by  the  croco- 
dile which  caught  him,  and  who,  after  waiting  till  his 
formidable  enemy  had  floated  a  little  farther  off  than 
usual,  drew  himself  up  by  an  overhanging  stem  and 
swarmed  up  iL  At  the  same  moment  the  crocodile 
made  a  rush,  and  actually  caught  him  by  the  great  toe, 
which  latter,  however,  he  willingly  surrendered  to  his 
enemy  as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 

A  yet  more  marvellous  escape,  was  that  of 
the  youth  belonging  to  the  Government  launch 
at  Klang,  who  escaped,  it  is.  related,  by  the  time- 
honoured  expedient  of  putting  his  thumbs  into  the 
crocodile's  eyes.  In  connection  with  this  latter  exploit, 
by  the  way,  Malay  authorities  assert  that  the  crocodile's 
eyes  protrude  from  their  sockets  on  stalks  (like  those 
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of  a  crab)  so  long  as  he  stays  under  water,  the  stalks 
being  "as  long  as  the  forefinger,"  so  that  it  is  quite 
an  easy  matter  to  catch  hold  of  these  living 
"pegs." 

For  the  rest,  crocodiles  Eire  said  by  the  Malays  to 
have  a  sort  of  false  stomach  divided  into  several 
pouches  or  sacs,  one  sac  being  for  the  stones  which 
they  swallow,  and  another  for  the  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments of  their  human  victims,  these  pouches  being  in 
addition  to  their  real  stomach  (in  which  the  remains  of 
monkeys,  wild  pig,  mouse-deer,  and  other  small  animals 
are  found),  and,  in  the  case  of  female  specimens,  the 
ovary.  The  second  pair  of  eyes  in  the  neck  which, 
Mr.  Wray  says,  they  are  supposed  to  use  when  below 
the  surface,  are  in  Setangor  supposed  to  be  used  at 
night,  whence  they  are  called  mata  malam,  or  night- 
eyes,  as  opposed  to  their  real  eyes  which  they  are 
supposed  to  use  only  by  day. 

As  regards  the  stones,  which  crocodiles  undoubtedly 
swallow,  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  enable  each 
male  crocodile  to  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of 
rivers  which  it  has  entered,  of  the  number  of  bights  it 
has  lived  in,  or  even  of  the  number  of  its  human 
victims.  The  noise  which  crocodiles  make  when  fight- 
ing resembles  a  loud  roar  or  bellow,  and  the  Malays 
apply  the  same  word  m^nguak  to  the  bellow  of  the 
crocodile  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bufialo. 

The  wrath  of  the  crocodile-folk  is  provoked  by 
those  who  wish  to  shoot  them,  in  various  ways,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  commonest  is  to  dabble  a  sarong, 
or  (as  is  said  to  be  more  efTectud)  a  woman's  mosquito- 
curtain,  in  the  water  of  the  river  where  they  live.  So 
also  to  keep  two  sets  of  weights  and  measures  (one 
for  buying  and  another  for  selling,  as  is  sometimes 
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done  by  the  Chinese),  is  said  to  be  a  certain  means  of 
provoking  their  indignation. 

The  crocodile-wizard  is  sometimes  credited  with 
the  power  of  calling  the  crocodile-folk  together,  and 
of  discovering  a  man-eater  among  them,  and  an  eye- 
witness lately  described  to  me  the  scene  on  one  such 
occasion.  A  Malay  had  been  carried  off  and  devoured 
by  a  crocodile  at  Larut,  and  a  Batu  Bara  man,  who 
went  by  the  sobriquet  of  Nakhoda  Hassan,  undertook 
to  discover  the  culprit.  Sprinkling  some  of  the  usual 
sacrificial  rice-paste  {t^pong  tawar)  and  "  saffron " 
rice  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  he  called  out  in  loud 
tones  to  the  various  tribes  of  crocodiles  in  the  river, 
and  summoned  them  to  appear  on  the  surface.  My 
informant  declares  that  not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
crocodiles  actually  appeared,  whereupon  the  Pawang 
commanded  them  all  to  return  to  the  bottom  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  which  was  guilty.  In  a  few 
moments  only  one  crocodile  remained  on  the  surface, 
and  this  one,  on  being  forthwith  killed  and  cut  open, 
was  found  to  contain  the  garments  of  the  unfortunate 
man  who  had  been  captured  by  it.  Similar  stories  of 
the  prowess  of  crocodile  charmers  are  told  by  the 
Javanese.' 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  methods  and 
ceremonies  used  for  the  catching  of  crocodiles.  The 
following  is  a  description  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Robson,  of 
Selangor,  of  the  most  usual  method,  at  all  events  in 
Selangor,  but  it  would  appear  from  remarks  upon 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Denys'  work,  that  live  as  well 
as  dead  bait  is  commonly  used  : — 

"A  small  piece  of  hard  wood,  about  6  in.  or  8  in. 
long,  and  about   three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  is 

I  Rewritten  from  Sel./aufH.  vol.  iiL  No.  19,  pp.  309-312. 
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sharpened  at  both  ends,  and  to  the  middle  of  this 
the  end  of  a  yard  of  twine  is  firmly  fastened,  the 
twine  having  about  a  dozen  strands  just  held  together 
by  say  a  couple  of  knots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  crocodile 
from  biting  it  through,  as  the  strands  simply  get 
between  his  teeth ;  to  the  other  end  of  this  twine  is 
fastened  a  single  uncut  rattan,  at  least  20  feet  long, 
which  can  be  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  may  with  advantage  be  a  little  bigger;  a  small 
stick  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  line,  to  act  as  a  visible 
float,  completes  this  part  of  the  gear.  Probably  a 
crocodile  will  eat  anything,  but  he  is  certainly  partial 
to  chicken — at  least  that  bait  is  always  successful  in 
the  Sepang  river — so,  having  killed  some  sort  of  fowl, 
the  body  is  cut  right  through  the  breast  lengthways 
from  head  to  tail,  and  the  small  piece  of  pointed  hard 
wood  inserted,  and  the  bird  bound  up  again  with  string. 
Next,  two  pieces  of  light  wood  are  nailed  together, 
forming  a  small  floating  platform  about  a  foot  square, 
and  on  this  the  fowl  is  placed,  raised  on  miniature 
trestles.  The  small  platform  thus  furnished  is  placed 
in  a  likely  spot  near  the  bank,  and  the  rattan  line  is 
hitched  over  a  small  branch  or  a  stake,  so  that  the 
bait  platform  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the  tide. 
By  the  next  morning  the  rattan  line,  bait  and  platform 
may  all  have  disappeared,  which  probably  means  that 
the  crocodile,  having  swallowed  the  fowl,  has  gone  off 
with  the  rattan  in  tow,  a  tug  being  sufficient  to  set  it 
free,  whilst  the  platform,  thus  released,  has  drifted 
away.  A  crocodile  will  try  the  aggressive  sometimes, 
so,  when  going  in  pursuit,  it  is  better  to  have  a  boat 
than  a  sampan,^  but  Malay  paddles  are  the  most 
convenient  in  either  case.     It  is  also  advisable  to  have 

1  A  nadTC-built  csaoe  hollowed  oat  of  a  tiee-tnuik  is  no  doubt  referred  to. 
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a  second  man  with  a  rifle.  The  crocodile  has  probably 
a  favourite  place  up-stream,  so  the  boatmen  paddle  up 
on  the  look-out  for  the  rattan  (which  always  floats), 
finding  it  at  length  close  to  the  mangrove  roots 
bordering  on  the  river,  perhaps.  The  boat-hook  picks 
up  the  floating-stick  end  of  the  line,  and,  with  a  couple 
of  boatmen  on  to  this  and  a  crocodile  at  the  other  end, 
}vith  the  small  pointed  hard  wood  stick  across  his 
throat,  the  excitement  begins.  The  crocodile  plunges 
about  amidst  the  mangrove  roots  under  the  water,  and 
then  makes  a  rush  ;  the  rattan  is  paid  out  again  and 
the  boat  follows;  then  he  rushes  under  the  boat, 
perhaps  at  the  boat,  whilst  the  line  is  steadily  pulled 
in.  This  sort  of  thing  may  last  some  time,  but  the 
only  thing  to  be  afraid  of  is  the  rattan's  getting  twisted 
round  a  bakau^  root  under  water,  which  might 
prevent  a  capture ;  otherwise,  after  a  good  deal  of 
playing  of  a  rather  violent  nature,  the  continual 
pulling  of  the  rattan-holders  in  the  boat,  or  his  own 
aggressiveness,  induces  him  to  show  his  head  above 
the  surface,  whereat  the  rifles  crack,  and  the  crocodile 
dies,  though  often  not  till  four  or  five  bullets  have  been 
put  into  different  parts  of  his  body."' 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  religious 
ceremonies  which  accompany  this  performance. 

The  following  outline  of  the  ceremonies  used  in 
catching  a  crocodile  who  is  known  to  be  a  man-eater, 
was  taken  down  by  me  from  the  mouth  of  a  noted 
crocodile-wizard  on  the  Langat  river.  First,  you 
take  strips  of  bark  of  a  river-side  bush  or  tree  called 
baru'baru  (which  must  be  cut  down  at  a  single 
stroke),  and  fasten  them  together  at  each  end  only. 
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SO  that  they  form  a  rope  with  divided  (unravelled) 
strands.  This  will  form  that  part  of  your  tackle  which 
corresponds  to  the  gut  {plrambut)  of  a  fishing  line, 
{i.e.  the  part  just  above  the  hook),  and  the  advantage 
of  it  is  that  the  loose  strands  get  between  the 
crocodile's  teeth,  and  prevent  it  from  being  bitten 
through  as  a  rope  would  certainly  be. 

Next,  you  take  a  piece  of  the  bottommost  rung  of 
a  house-ladder  {anak  tangga  bongsti),  and  sharpen  it 
to  a  point  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  form  a  cross-piece 
{paiang)  such  as  will  be  likely  to  stick  in  the  crocodile's 
throat  Having  fastened  one  end  of  the  "  gut "  round 
the' middle  of  the  cross-piece,  and  the  other  to  your 
rattan  line,  the  length  of  which  may  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
fathoms  or  so,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  river  at 
the  spot  where  the  crocodile  is  supposed  to  lie,  you 
must  next  cut  down  a  young  tree  to  serve  as  the  pole 
{ckanckang)  to  which  the  floating  platform  and  bait 
may  be  subsequently  attached.  This  pole  may  be  of 
any  kind  of  wood  except  bamboo ;  so  when  you  have 
found  a  suitable  tree,  take  hold  of  it  with  the  left  hand 
and  chop  at  it  thrice  with  the  right,  saying  a  charm 
as  you  do  so — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Prophet  TStap,  in  whose  chai^  is  the 

earth. 
Peace  be  with  you,  O  Prophet  Noah,  Planter  of  Trees, 
I  petition  for  this  tree  to  serve  as  a  mooring-post  for  ray 

crocodile-trap ; 
If  it  is  to  kill  him  (the  crocodile),  do  you  &11  supine, 
If  it  is  not  to  kill  him,  do  you  &I1  prone."' 

These  last  two  lines  refer  to  the  omens  which  are 
taken  from  the  way  the  tree  falls;  the  "supine" 
position  being  that  of  a  crocodile  which  has  "turned 

*   Vidt  App.  cxxriiL 
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turtle,"  whereas  the  prone  position  would  be  its  natural 
attitude  as  it  swims. 

Then  start  making  the  floating  platform  or  raft 
(«t4t^)  by  chopping  a  plantain  stem  (any  kind  will  do) 
into  three  lengths  (di-k'raikan  Hgd),  and  then  skewering 
these  lengths  together  at  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a 
triangle. 

Into  the  apex  of  this  triangle  firmly  plant  the  lower 
end  of  a  strong  and  springy  rod,  making  the  upper 
end  curve  over  slightly  in  a  forward  direction  (di-pas- 
OMg-nya  kayu  mHUntor  ka-atai)  and  securing  it  in 
its  position  by  two  lashings,  which  are  carried  down 
from  its  tip  and  fastened  to  the  two  front  corners  of 
the  triangle.  Then  utter  the  charm  and  plant  the 
pole  by  the  river-side  in  the  spot  you  have  selected, 
holding  your  breath  and  making  believe  that  you 
are  King  Solomon  {di-si/atkan  kita  Raja  Suleiman)  as 
it  ^nks  into  the  ground.  The  charm  consists  of 
these  lines : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Prophet  Khailir, 
In  whose  charge  is  the  water ; 
Peace  be  with  you,  O  Prophet  TStap, 
In  whose  charge  is  the  earth ; 
Pardon,  King  of  the  Sea,  Deity  of  Mid-cunents, 
I  ask  only  for  the  '  guilty '  (crocodiles), 
The  innocent  do  you  assist  me  to  let  go. 
And  drive  out  only  the  guilty  which  devoured  So^nd-so. 
If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  shall  die,"  etc 

Now  prepare  the  bait  To  do  this  you  must  kill  a 
fowl  (in  the  orthodox  way),  cut  it  partly  open  and 
insert  the  ladder-rung  into  its  body,  wrapping  the 
flesh  and  feathers  round  it,  and  binding  the  whole 
bird  seven  times  round  and  seven  times  across  with 
a  piece  of  rattan,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  observe 
^ence  and  hold  your  breath  as  you  pass  the  6rst 
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rattan  lashing  round  the  fowl's  carcase.  When  you 
have  finished  binding  it  up  as  directed,  chew  some 
betel-leaf  and  eject  {simborkan)  the  chewed  leaf  upon 
the  fowl's  head,  repeating  the  appropriate  charm.' 
Then  hook  the  bait  {sangkuikan  umpem)  on  to  the 
tip  of  the  bent  rod  (on  no  account  tie  it  on,  as  it 
must  be  left  free  for  the  crocodile  to  swallow),  and 
having  prepared  the  wonted  accessories  —  including 
three  chews  of  betel -leaf,  a  richek  of  ginger  {halia 
bara  sa-richek),  and  seven  white  pepper-corns  {lada 
sulah  tujok  biji) — breathe  {j'ampikan)  upon  the  betel- 
leaf,  and  at  the  end  of  the  invocation  eject  the 
chewed  betel-leaf  upon  the  head  of  the  cock  intended 
for  the  bait. 

The  charm  to  be  recited  (which  makes  allusion 
to  the  fable  concerning  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
crocodile)  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Follow  in  procession,  follov  in  succession. 
The  '  Assembly-flower '  begins  to  unfold  its  petals ; 
Come  in  procession,  come  in  succession, 
King  Solomon's  Bclf  comes  to  summon  70U. 
Ho,  Si  Jambu  Rakai,  I  know  your  origin ; 
Sugar<ane  knots  forty-four  were  your  bones. 
Of  clay  was  formed  your  body ; 
Rootlets  of  the  areca-palm  were  your  arteries. 
Liquid  sugar  made  your  blood, 
A  rotten  mat  your  skin, 
And  a  mid-rib  of  the  thatch-palm  your  tail. 
Prickles  of  the  pandanus  made  your  dorsal  ridge, 
And  pointed  ierlmiang  suckers  your  teeth,* 
If  you  splash  with  your  tail  it  shall  break  in  two, 
If  you  strike  downwards  with  your  snout  it  shall  break  in  two, 

'   Vide hpp.  eixx.  centrklshoot  oi  cabbage  of  aoocoa-Dut 

*  Thit    and    Ibe    preceding    lines  (umbi  n^or),  iu  blood  of  Mflrixa,  and 

elearlj  refer  to  the  fable  quoted  bj  Sir  iti   eyes   boia  the   ttar   of  tbe   eait ; 

W.  E.  Maxwell    There  are,  however,  another  asserting  that  its  donal  ridge 

many  differences  in  miiioi  detaiU,  one  was   manufactured   [bj  Sid  Fatimah) 

Teisioo  asserting  that  the  head  of  the  from  ttie  eavei  of  the  thatch. 
Srtt    crocodile   waj    made    from    the 
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If  you  cninch  with  your  teeth  they  shall  all  be  broken. 

Lo,  Si  Jambu  Ralcai,  I  bind  (this  fowl)  vith  the  sevenfold  binding, 

AiuJ  enwrap  it  with  the  sevenfold  wrapping 

Which  you  shall  never  loosen  of  undo. 

Turn  it  over  in  your  mouth  before  you  swallow  it 

O,  Si   Jambu    Rakai,  accept  this  present  from  Her  Highness 

Princess  Kundok,  from  Java  : ' 
If  you  reAise  to  accept  it, 
Within  two  days  or  three 

You  shall  be  ...  .  choked  to  death  with  blood. 
Choked  to  death  by  Her  Highness  Princess  Rundok,  from  Java. 
But  if  you  accept  it, 

A  reach  up-stream  or  a  reach  down-stream,  there  do  you  await  me ; 
It  is  not  my  Word,  it  is  King  Solomon's  Word ; 
If  you  are  carried  down-stream  see  that  you  indine  up-stream, 
If  you  are  carried  up-stieam  see  that  you  incline  down-stream, 
By  virtue  of  the  Saying  of  King  Solomon,  '  There  is  no  god  but 

God,' "  etc. 

Then  take  a  canoe  paddle  (to  symbolise  the  crocodile's 
tail)  and  some  strong  thread,  fasten  one  end  of  the 
thread  to  the  front  of  the  floating  platform,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  bow  of  your  boat,  back  water 
till  it  grows  taut,  and  strike  the  surface  of  the  water 
thrice  with  the  aforesaid  "mock"  crocodile's  tail.  If 
the  first  time  you  strike  it  the  sound  is  clearest  (t^rek 
bwiyi)  it  is  an  omen  that  the  crocodile  will  swallow 
the  bait  the  first  day ;  if  the  second  time,  it  will  be 
the  second  day  when  he  does  so ;  if  the  third  time, 
it  will  be  the  third  day.  But  every  time  you  strike 
the  water  you  must  say  to  yourself,  "  From  Fatimah 
was  your  origin  "  {Mani  Fatimah  asal  'kau  Jadt),  in 
order  to  make  the  crocodile  bold.  After  striking  the 
water  you  may  go  home  and  rest ;  but  you  must  get 
up  again  in  any  case  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon 
(diokor),  and  whatever  happens  you  must  remember 


■  Hei  HighnoB   PriDcen  Randok,       evidentlj  th«  nane  given  to  the  fowl 
I  appears  ftom    the   line   below,   in      used  as  a  bait 
'tndi  ibe    is   acain    lefeRed  to,  is 
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never  to  pass  underneath  a  low  overhanging  bough 
(because  such  a  bough  would  resemble  the  bent  rod 
of  the  floating  platform),  and  never  (for  the  time 
being)  to  eat  your  curry  without  starting  by  swallow- 
ing three  lumps  of  rice  successively.  If  you  do 
this  it  will  help  the  bait  to  slide  more  easily  down 
the  crocodile's  throat,  and  in  the  same  way  you  must 
never,  until  the  brute  is  safely  landed,  take  any  bones 
out  of  the  meat  in  your  curry — if  you  do,  the  wooden 
cross-piece  is  sure  to  get  loose  and  work  out  of  the 
fowl — so  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  somebody  to  take 
the  bones  out  of  your  meat  before  you  begin,  other- 
wise you  may  at  any  moment  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  swallowing  a  bone  and  losing  all  your 
labour. 

I  will  pass  on  to  the  final  capture.  The  crocodile 
has  taken  the  bait,  we  will  say,  and  with  the  last  of  the 
ebb,  not  unfrequently  in  a  perilously  rickety  boat,  you 
go  out  to  look  for  the  tell-tale  end  of  the  line  that 
floats  up  among  the  forked  roots  of  the  mangrove 
trees.  First  you  must  go  to  the  place  where  you  left 
the  floating  platform ;  take  hold  of  the  pole  to  which 
it  is  moored  and  press  it  downwards  into  the  river- 
bottom,  saying  (to  the  hooked  crocodile)  as  you  do 
so: — 

"  Do  not  run  away. 
Our  agreement  was  a  cape  (further)  up-stream, 
A  cape  (further)  down-stream."  ^ 

(Here  hold  your  breath  and  press  upon  the  pole.) 
Then  wait  for  the  tide  to  turn,  search  for  the  end 
-of  the  line  (which,  being  of  rattan,  is  sure  to  float) 

'  /angiat  aitf^ati  lari  I 
Phjaigiait  iila  sa-ttutjeng  its  fmhi, 
Stt4at^mg  ka  kiHr. 
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Up  and  down  the  river  banks,  and  when  you  find  it 
take  hold  of  the  end  and  give  it  three  tugs,  repeating 
as  you  do  so  this  "  crippling  charm  "  : — 

"  I  know  the  origin  from  which  you  sprang. 
From  Fadmab  did  you  take  your  origin. 
Your  bones  (she  made  from)  sugar-cane  knots. 
Your  head  from  the  cabbage  of  a  cocoa-nut  palm, 
The  skin  of  your  breast  from  the  leaf-case  of  a  palm, 
Your  blood  from  saffiron. 
Your  eyes  from  the  star  of  the  east. 

Your  teeth  from  the  pointed  suckers  of  the  berimbang  tree, 
Your  tail  from  the  sprouting  of  a  thatch-palm." 

As  you  utter  the  last  words  give  the  end  of  the  line 
three  twists  i^piok)  and  then  clench  the  teeth  upon  it 
[Jtaiup  di  gigi)  thrice,  holding  your  breath  as  you 
do  so ;  then  jerk  it  {reniali)  thrice  and  haul  upon  it 
\pintun) ;  if  you  feel  much  resistance  slack  it  off 
again  and  repeat  the  ceremony,  using  the  *'  crippling 
charm"  as  before,  "until  you  break  all  the  bones  in 
his  body."  Besides  this,  in  order  to  drive  the  "  mis- 
chief" out  of  the  crocodile,  you  may  say : — 

"  Pardon,  King  of  the  Sea,  God  of  Currents, 
I  wish  to  drive  the  'mischief  out  of  this  crocodile."^ 

And  strike  the  water  and  middle  of  the  line  with  the 
end  of  the  line  itself. 

Now  you  haul  on  the  line,  and  the  crocodile  comes 
up  to  the  top  with  a  rush,  and  the  fun  begins.  As 
he  comes  up  to  the  surface  you  ask  htm,  "  Was  it  you 
who  caught  So-and-so  ?  "  *  And  if  he  wishes  to  reply 
in  the  affirmative  he  will  bellow  loudly.  When  he 
does  so,  say,  "  Wind  yourself  up  "  ("  UHt "),  and  he  will 
wind  the  line  round  his  muzzle.     And  when  you  want 

>  T^a  R^  M  Lma,  ManOamg         ■  At^ 
Taii  Hmut, 
Aht  'Kai  bumtg  tadi  itugia  int. 
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to  kill  him,  chop  across  the  root  of  his  tail  with  a 
cutlass ;  this  will  kill  him  at  once. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  not  generally  wise  to  keep  a 
captured  crocodile  alive  overnight,  as  he  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  clientele  of  a  certain  powerful  haniu  (spirit) 
named  Langsuir'^  who  comes  to  the  assistance  of  his 
follower  at  night  and  endows  him  with  supernatural 
strength,  thus  enabling  him,  if  he  is  not  very  suffici- 
ently tied  up,  to  get  loose,  which  might  be  awkward. 
You  should  also  never  bring  one  into  the  house,  on 
ciccount  of  an  understanding,  prejudicial  to  yourself, 
which  exists  between  him  and  the  common  house- 
lizard  {chickak). 

Of  the  folklore  which  is  concerned  with  other 
classes  of  "  reptilia  "  that  which  deals  with  Snakes  is 
the  most  important 

"  The  gall-bladder  of  the  python,  uler  sawak,  is 
in  great  request  among  native  practitioners.  This 
serpent  is  supposed  to  have  two  of  these  organs,  one 
of  which  is  called  lampedu  idup,  or  the  live  gall- 
bladder. It  is  believed  that  if  a  python  is  killed  and 
this  organ  is  cut  out  and  kept,  it  will  develop  into 
a  serpent  of  just  twice  the  size  of  that  from  which 
it  was  taken.  The  natives  positively  assert  that  the 
python  attains  a  length  of  sixty  to  seventy  feet,  and 
that  it  has  been  known  to  have  killed  and  eaten  a 
rhinoceros. 

"  One  of  the  pit  vipers  is  exceedingly  sluggish  in 
its  movements,  and  will  remain  in  the  same  place  for 
days  tc^ether.  One  individual  that  was  watched,  lay 
coiled  up  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  for  five  days,  and 
probably  would  have  remained  much  longer,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  was  caught  and  preserved. 

'   VitU  Chap.  VI.  pp.  325-327.  iffra-  " 
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The  Malays  call  it  uUr  kapok  daun,  and  they  say 
that  it  is  fed  three  times  a  day  by  birds,  who  bring 
it  insects  to  eat.  One  man  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  had  actually  once  seen  some  birds  engaged 
in  feeding  one  of  these  beautiful  bright -green 
snakes."  ^ 

In  Selangor,  as  in  Perak,  the  "live  gall-bladder" 
of  the  python  will  (it  is  believed),  if  kept  in  a  jar, 
develop  into  a  serpent ;  when  dried  it  is  in  great 
request  as  a  remedy  for  small-pox.  The  story  that 
Mr.  Wray  tells  of  the  pit  viper  {ular  kapok  daun)  is 
in  Selangor  told  of  a  snake  called  chintamani. 
Selangor  Malays  say  that  it  was  once  upon  a  time 
a  Raja  of  the  country,  and  that  the  birds  which 
bring  it  food  were  then  its  subjects.  A  Malay  told 
me  that  he  once  saw  this  operation,  and  that  the 
birds  fed  it  with  insects.  It  is  reputed  to  be  a 
perfectly  harmless  snake,  and  it  is  considered  ex- 
tremely lucky  to  keep  one  of  the  species  in  one's  house, 
or  even  to  see  it.  It  is  described  as  of  a  bright  and 
glittering  blue'  colour  {btru  b^rkilat'kiiat),  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  charms,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  Rice-soul  ceremony,  and  is  some- 
times said  to  spring  from  the  egg  of  the  chandra- 
wasih  or  bird  of  paradise. 

The  cobra  {ular  t^dong)  is  said  to  have  a  bright 
stone  (kimala  or  ghnald)*  in  its  head,  the  radiance 
of  which  causes  its  head  to  be  visible  on  the  darkest 
night     A  "snake  bezoar"  {guligaular)  is  also  said 


>  Mi.  L.  Wn^  in  "Perak  Museum  *  I  have  heard  tbi*  same  word  used 

Notes,  "qooled  in  the  iicAiMjCvyiMirwt/,  todescribe  a  sort  of  mmatural  "glow" 

vd.  iii.  No.  6,  p.  94.  which  wa£  supposed  to  illumiae  certain 

■  Othei  accounts  make  k  oat  to  be  paits  at  Ihe  cauntiy  at  night ;  one  such 

of  a    golden   colour.      Vide  p.   506,  region  being  a  portion  oF  the  coa«t  at 

Mjlhl.  Lakut  in  Sangei  Ujong. 
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to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  back  of  a  snake's 
head  (?),  whilst  the  snake-stone  {batu  ular)  is  carried 
in  its  mouth. 

This  batu  ular  is  a  prize  for  the  possession  of 
which  snakes  are  not  unfrequently  believed  to  fight, 
and  appears  to  correspond  to  the  pearl  for  which  in 
Chinese  legendary  lore  the  dragons  of  that  country 
were  believed  to  engage  in  mortal  combat  A  Malay 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  always  worth  while  if  one 
came  upon  two  snakes  thus  eng^ed  to  kill  them  both, 
as  one  of  them  was  sure  to  possess  this  much-coveted 
stone,  which  is  said  to  confer  an  almost  certain  victory 
upon  its  possessor. 

Another  species  of  "snake-stone,"  which  is  said  to 
be  manufactured  by  Pa-matigs  from  gold,  silver, 
amalgam  (of  silver  and  gold),  tin,  iron,  and  quicksilver, 
is  called  Buntat  Raksa,  and  is  said  to  be  invaluable 
in  case  of  snake-bite.  It  is  believed  that  this  stone 
will  adhere  to  the  wound,  and  will  not  fall  ofT  until  it 
has  sucked  out  all  the  poison.  One  of  these  stones, 
which  was  sold  to  me  in  Selangor  for  a  dollar, 
was  about  an  inch  long  and  oval  in  shape;  it  was 
evidently  made  of  some  mixture  of  metals,  and  was 
perforated  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  on  a 
string. 

The  ular gantang'xs  said  to  be  a  snake,  though  from 
the  description  given  it  would  seem  more  likely  to  be 
some  species  of  slow-worm  or  blind-worm.  It  is  only 
a  "few  inches"  lor^,  and  is  "black,"  and  there  is  said 
to  be  little  if  any  difference  between  its  head  and  its 
tail.  It  is  considered  to  be  extremely  lucky,  and  when 
a  Malay  meets  it,  he  spreads  out  his  head-cloth  or 
turban  on  the  ground,  and  allows  it  to  enter,  when  he 
carries  it  home  and  keeps  it 
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To  dream  of  being  bitten  by  a  snake  is  thought  to 
portend  success  in  a  love  affair.^ 

"A  horned  toad,  known  as  kaiak  bertandok,  but 
not  the  common  one  of  that  name  {Megalopk-Tys 
nasuta,  Gunther),  has  a  very  bad  reputation  with  the 
Malays.  It  is  said  to  live  in  the  jungle  on  the  hills, 
and  wherever  it  takes  up  its  abode  all  the  trees  and 
plants  around  wither  and  die.  So  poisonous  is  it,  that 
it  is  dangerous  even  to  approach  it,  and  to  touch  or  be 
bitten  by  it  is  certain  death. 

"  The  bite  of  the  common  toad  {Bufo  melanosticius, 
Cantor)  is  also  said  to  prove  fatal.  That  toads  have 
no  teeth  is  an  anatomical  detail  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  being  taken  into  account. 

"  The  supposed  venomous  properties  of  this  useful 
and  harmless  tribe  have  a  world-wide  range.  In 
Shakespeare  many  allusions  to  it  are  made ;  one  of 
them,  which  mentions  the  habit  of  hibernation  pos- 
sessed by  those  species  which  inhabit  the  colder  parts 
of  the  earth,  says — 

'  Id  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 
Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one, 
Snelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  channed  poL' 

"  In  another,  reference  is  made  to  the  toad-stone, 
which  seems  to  be  represented  in  Malayan  tradition 
by  the  pearl  carried  in  the  bodies  of  the  hamadryad, 
the  cobra,  and  the  bungarus,  the  three  most  deadly 
snakes  of  the  Peninsula : — 

'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.' 

1  Clifibrd,  In  Cturl  and  Kamfeng,  p.  189. 
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"  There  is  some  foundation  of  fact  for  the  popular 
belief,  as  toads  secret  an  acrid  6uid  from  the  skin, 
which  appears  to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  car- 
nivorous animak." ' 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  Malay 
tradition  about  a  species  of  snail : — 

"  A  strange  superstition  is  attached  to  a  small  snail 
which  frequents  the  neighbourhood  of  the  limestone 
hills  in  Perak.  It  belongs  to  the  CycU^horidee,  and 
is  probably  an  Alycmus.  Among  the  grass  in  the 
shadow  of  a  grazing  animal  these  creatures  are  to  be 
discovered,  and  if  one  of  them  is  crushed  it  will  be 
found  to  be  full  of  blood,  which  has  been  drawn  in  a 
mysterious  way  from  the  veins  of  the  animal  through 
its  shadow.  Where  these  noxious  snails  abound,  the 
cattle  become  emaciated  and  sometimes  even  die  from 
the  constant  loss  of  blood.  In  the  folklore  of  other 
countries  many  parallels  to  this  occur,  but  they  differ 
in  either  the  birds,  bats,  or  vampires,  who  are  supposed 
to  prey  on  the  life-blood  of  their  fellows,  going  direct 
to  the  animals  to  suck  the  blood,  instead  of  doing  so 
through  the  medium  of  their  shadows."' 

4.    FISHING   CEREMONIES 

Fish  are  in  many  cases  credited  by  the  Malay 
peasant  with  the  same  portentous  ancestry  as  that 
which  he  attributes  to  some  of  the  larger  animals  and 
birds. 

"  Many  Malays  refuse  to  eat  the  fresh-water  fish 
called  ikan  belidak^  on  the  plea  that  it  was  originally 

'  Silangor  Jeitmal,  vol.  iii.  No.  6,  ikan  lidak-Udak  and  Iflidah,  probably 

p,  93.  derived  from  liJahj  a  too^e,   owing 

*  IHd.,  p.  91.  to  its  stupe.     This  Gsh  is  tometimes 

'  A  kind  of  flat  Gsh  (sole  ?),  also  called  tisa  Nati,    or  the    "  Propbct't 
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a  cat.  They  declare  that  it  squalls  like  a  cat  when 
harpooned,  and  that  its  bones  are  white  and  fine  like 
a  cat's  hairs.  Similarly  the  ikan  tumuli  is  believed  to 
be  a  human  being  who  has  been  drowned  in  the  river, 
and  the  ikan  kalulxo  be  a  monkey  transformed.  Some 
specially  favoured  observers  have  seen  monkeys  half 
throt^h  the  process  of  metamorphosis — half-monkey 
and  half-fish." ' 

Similarly,  the  Ougong  (Malay  dvyong)  is  asserted 


Uiniigs,"  the  stoiy  being  thit  it  had 
oiigiaalljF  the  same  amount  of  flesh 
on  both  (ides,  but  that  the  Prophet 
Hnhammad,  having  eaten  the  whole  side 
of  one  of  these  fiah  [which  had  been 
cooked  and  setred  up  lo  him  M  a  meal) 
cast  the  remaJnine  side  back  into  the 
tea,  iriiereupon  it  revived  and  com- 
menced swimmii^  abont  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  retaining,  however,  the 
ahape  of  a  flat  flth  to  the  present  day. 

Cp.  the  follofficg  note  in  Sale's 
TratulaliMt  of  the  Kerin  : — 

"  This  miracle  is  thus  related  by  the 
commentators.  Jesus  having,  at  the  re- 
quest of  hit  followers,  asked  it  of  God, 
a  red  table  immediately  descended,  in 
their  sight,  between  two  clouds,  and  wM 
set  before  them,  whereupon  he  rose  up, 
and  having  made  the  ablution,  prayed, 
and  then  took  off  the  cloth  which 
covered  the  table,  saying,  /n  lit  namt 
^  Cvd,  tks  htit  pri^ndtr  ef  feed.  What 
the  provisions  were  with  which  this 
table  was  furnished  is  a  matter  wherein 
the  expositors  are  not  agreed.  One 
will  have  them  to  be  nine  cakes  of 
bread  and  nine  fishes ;  another,  bread 
and  flesh  ;  another,  all  sorts  of  Ibod, 
eacept  fle^ ;  another,  all  sorts  of  food 
except  bread  and  flesh  ;  another,  all 
except  bread  and  fish ;  another,  one 
fish,  which  had  the  taste  of  all  maimer 
of  food ;  and  mother,  fruits  of  paradise, 
but  the  most  received  tradition  is  that 
When  the  table  was  uncovered,  there 
appeared  a  6sh  read;  dressed,  without 
scales  or  prickljr  fio*,  dropping  with 
fax,  having  salt  placed  at  its  head  and 
vineear  at  its  tail,  and  round  it  all  sorts 


of  herbs,  except  leeks,  and  five  loaves 
of  bread,  on  one  of  which  there  were 
olives,  on  the  second  honey,  on  the 
third  bntier,  on  the  fourth,  dieese,  and 
on  the  fifth,  dried  flesh.  Tbey  add 
that  Jesus,  at  the  request  of  the  apostles, 
showed  tbem  another  miracle,  by  re- 
storing the  fish  to  life,  and  causing  its 
scales  and  fins  to  return  to  it,  at  wbii^ 
the  itanders-by  being  affrighted,  he 
caused  it  to  become  as  before ;  that 
1300  men  and  women,  all  afflicted 
with  bodily  infirmities  or  poverty,  ate 
of  these  provisions  and  were  satisfied, 
the  fish  remaining  whole  as  it  was  at 
first ;  that  then  the  table  flew  up  to 
heaven  in  the  sight  of  all ;  and  every 
one  who  had  partaken  of  this  food  were 
delivoed  from  their  infirmities  and  mis- 
fortunes ;  and  that  it  continued  to 
descend  for  forty  days  tt^ther  at 
dinner-time,  and  stood  on  the  groaitd 
till  the  sun  declined,  and  was  then 
taken  ap  into  the  clouds.  Some  of  the 
Mohammedan  writers  are  of  opinion 
that  this  table  did  not  really  descend, 
but  that  it  was  only  a  parable ;  but 
most  think  the  words  of  the  Koran  are 
plain  to  the  contrary.  A  further  tradi- 
tion is,  that  several  men  were  changed 
into  swine  for  disbelieving  this  miiacle, 
and  attributing  it  to  magic  art ;  or,  as 
others  pretend,  for  stealing  some  of  the 
victuals  from  off  it.  Several  other 
&bulous  circumstances  are  also  told 
which  are  scarce  worth  transcribing." 
—Sale's  Kar&H  Traiii.  cb.   ».   p.   87, 
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by  some  Malays  to  have  sprung  from  the  remains  of « 
pig,  which  Muhammad  himself  dined  off  before  he  pro- 
nounced pork  to  be  the  accursed  thing.  Being  cast  by 
the  Prophet  into  the  sea,  it  revived  and  took  the  shape 
of  the  dugong,  in  which  shape  it  is  still  to  be  found  off 
the  coast  of  Lukut  and  Port  Dickson,  where  it  feeds 
upon  sea-grass  {ptmput  sUul\  in  common  with  a 
species  of  small  tripang  or  biche-de-mer} 

The  origin  of  the  Eel  (ikan  Slut)  is  derived  from 
a  stem  of  the  ^H-gli  plant ;  the  "  white-fish  "  {^an 
puteh)  from  splinters,  or  rather  shavings  of  wood  {tatal 
kayu  or  tarahan  kayu) ;  the  s^nunggang  fish  from 
the  long-tailed  monkey  {k'rd) ;  the  aruan  fish  from 
a  frc^  {katak)  or  lizard  {m^ngkarong) ;  the  bujok 
fish  from  charred  fire-lc^s  {puntong  apt) ;  the  telan 
fish  from  the  creeping  roots  of  the  yam  {sulur  k'ladt) ; 
and  so  on.  There  is  even  the  leaf  of  a  certain  tree 
which  is  sometimes  said  to  turn  into  a  fish  (the  ihan 
bUidah)^  while  the  following  story  is  held  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Porpoise : — 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  fishing-wizard 
(Pawang  Pukat)  who  had  encountered  nothing  but 
misfortune  from  first  to  last,  and  who  at  length  de- 
termined to  put  forth  all  his  skill  in  magic  in  one  last 
desperate  effort  to  repay  the  burden  of  debt  which 
threatened  to  crush  him.  One  day,  therefore,  having 
tried  his  luck  for  the  last  time,  and  still  caught  nothing, 
he  requested  his  comrades  to  collect  an  immense 
quantity  of  mangrove  leaves  in  their  boat.  Having  car- 
ried these  leaves  out  to  the  fishing^ound,  he  scattered 

1  The  lean  of  the  dugong  ue  be-  tbeiea,theMBla7shavetbeirinenii«ids, 

liered  to  be  Koekceedii^ly  potent  love-  of  which  the  iugmtg  ii  the  probaUe 

diaim. — ViiU  Sweltenhmn,  JJnaddmstd  origin ,~J.  LA,,    i,    9,"  —  Quoted   by 

jUtttrs,  p.  317.  BenjSylJKl.  Brit,  Mai,  1.1/.  Mennud. 

"  IJke  tniMt  nUioiu  dwelling  new  *  yide,  howerer,  tufrv. 
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them  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  tc^ether  with  a  few 
handfuls  of  parched  and  saffron-stained  rice,  repeating 
a  series  of  most  powerful  spells  as  he  did  so.  The 
next  time  they  fished,  the  leaves  had  turned  into  fish 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  an  immense  haul  of  fish 
was  the  result  The  wizard  then  gave  directions  for 
the  payment  in  full  of  all  his  debts  and  the  division 
of  the  balance  among  his  children,  and  then  without 
further  warning  plunged  into  the  sea  only  to  reappear 
as  a  porpoise. 

"A  species  of  fish-like  tadpole,'  found  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  in  the  streams  and  pools,  is  sup- 
posed to  divide  when  it  reaches  maturity,  the  front 
portion  forming  a  fr<^  and  the  after-part  or  tail  becom- 
ing the  fish  known  as  ikan  kli,  one  of  the  cat-fishes  or 
Silurida.  In  consequence  of  this  strange  idea  many 
Malays  will  not  eat  the  fish,  deeming  it  but  little  better 
than  the  animal  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
cast 

"  The  ikan  kli  is  armed  with  two  sharp  barbed  spines 
attached  to  the  fore-part  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and  can 
and  does  inflict  very  nasty  wounds  with  them,  when 
incautiously  handled.  The  spines  are  reputed  to  be 
poisonous,  but  tt  is  believed  that  if  the  brain  of  the 
offending  fish  is  applied  to  the  wound,  it  will  act  as  a 
complete  antidote  to  the  poisonous  principle,  and  the 
wound  will  heal  without  trouble.  The  English  cure 
for  hydrophobia — that  is,  'the  hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  you' — will  occur  to  all  as  a  modification  of  the 
same  idea," ' 


'  Mr.  Wra;  no  doubt  reTers  to  the  the  hinder  part  develops  into  the  ikati 

i'mdu  (tadpole),   the   upper    half  of  Umbat. 

vhicb  is  declared  by  Selangor  Malays  *  Stl.  Jmm.  vol.  iU.  No.  6,  p.  93. 
to  develop  Into  a  bog  \taiak),  while 
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The  fish  called  sUluang  is  used  for  purposes  of 
magic.  It  is  supposed  that  any  one  who  pokes  out  its 
eyes  with  a  special  needle  (which  must  be  one  out  of  a 
score — the  packets  being  made  up  in  scores — and  must 
possess  a  torn  eye)  will  be  able  to  inflict  blindness,  by 
sympathy,  upon  any  person  against^  whom  he  has  a 
grudge.' 

The  fish  called  ^dXra  is  supposed  to  change 
into  a  sea-bird. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ceremony  which 
is  supposed  to  secure  an  abundant  catch  of  fish  in  the 
stakes. 

In  January  1897  I  witnessed  the  ceremony  of 
sacrificing  at  the  fishing-stakes  {m^yemak  b'lai)  which 
took  place  at  the  hamlet  of  Ayer  Hitam  (lit.  "  Black- 
water"),  in  the  coast  district  of  Kuala  Langat  (Se- 
langor).  The  chief  performer  of  the  rites  was  an  old 
Malay  named  Bilal  Umat,  who  had  owned  one  of  the 
fishing-stakes  in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years 
past,  and  had  annually  officiated  at  the  ceremony 
which  I  was  about  to  witness.  I  and  my  small  party 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  were  received 
by  Bilal  Umat,  who  conducted  us  to  the  long,  low 
palm-thatch  building  {bangsal  kelong),  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  in  which,  he  and  his  men  resided  during 
the  fishing-season.  Here  we  found  that  a  feast  was 
in  course  of  preparation,  but  what  most  attracted  my 
attention  was  the  sight  of  three  latge  sacrificial  basket- 
work  trays,'  each  about  %\  feet  square,  and  with  high 
fringed  sides  which  were  suspended  in  a  row  from  the 
roof  of  the  verandah,  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  build- 


<    Vidt  App.  cclxxiT.  Holayt   to   contun    ofleriagt    to    the 

■These   were    tnyt   of   the   kind      tpiriti.    FotluUeideUuU,  <p.  pp.4I4- 
c■lled  mukak  which  are  Died  \ij  the       431,  tV^o. 
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ing.  These  trays  were  empty,  but  had  been  lined 
with  banana  leaves  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception 
of  the  offerings,  which  latter  were  displayed  upon  a 
raised  platform  standing  just  in  front  of  them. 


Shortly  after  our  arrival  the  loading  of  the  trays 
commenced.  First  Bilal  Umat  took  a  large  bowl  of 
parched  rice,  and  poured  it  into  the  trays,  until  the 
bottom  of  each  tray  was  filled  with  a  layer  of  parched 
rice  about  an  inch  in  depth. 

Next  he  took  a  bowl  of  saffron-stained  rice,  and 
deposited  about  five  portions  of  it  in  the  centre  and 
four  comers  of  each  tray  ;  then  he  made  a  similar  dis- 
tribution of  small  portions  of  washed  rice,  of  sweet 
potatoes  {k'ledeM),  of  yams  {Mladt),  of  tapioca  {ubi 
Jkayu),  of  bananas  {pisang),  and  betel  -  leaf  {sirik) — 
there  being  two  sets,  one  cooked  and  one  uncooked, 
of  each  of  these  portions,  except  the  last     Finally,  he 
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added  one  cigarette  to  each  portion,  the  cigarette  being 
intended  for  the  spirits  to  smoke  after  their  meal ! 

A  fine  black  goat,  "without  blemish  and  without 
spot,"  had  been  killed  by  Bilal  Umat  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  he  now  deposited  its  head  in  the  middle  of  the 
central  tray,  two  of  the  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  right- 
hand  tray,  and  the  other  two  feet  in  the  middle  of  that 
on  the  left  To  each  of  these  three  central  portions 
were  now  added  small  portions  of  the  animal's  viscera 
(liver,  spleen,  lights,  tripe,  heart,  etc),  and  then  the 
small  diamond-shaped  {k^tupat)  and  cylindrical  ij^pat) 
rice-bags'  were  suspended  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
wax  taper  was  added  to  each  portion  of  each  tray,  and 
the  loading  of  the  trays  declared  complete. 

Everythii^  being  now  ready,  Bilal  Umat  carried  a 
smoking  censer  thrice  round  the  row  of  trays  (walking 
always  towards  the  left),  and  then  lighting  the  hve  wax 
tapers  of  the  left-hand  tray,  directed  two  of  his  men  to 
take  down  this  tray  and  sling  it  on  a  pole  between  them. 
This  they  did,  and  we  set  off  in  procession  alongthesandy 
foreshore  at  the  back  of  the  building  until  we  came  to 
a  halt  at  a  spot  about  fifty  yards  off,  where  Bilal  Umat 
suspended  the  tray  from  the  branch  of  a  mangrove-tree 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  This  done,  he  faced 
round  towards  the  land,  and  breaking  off  a  branch  of 
the  tree,  gave  utterance  to  three  stentorian  cooees, 
which  he  afterwards  informed  me  were  intended  to 
notify  the  Land  Spirits  {Orangdarat,  lit  "  Land  Folk") 
of  the  fact  that  offerings  were  awaiting  their  accept- 
ance. Returning  to  the  house,  he  manufactured  one 
of  the  leaf-brushes"  which  the   Malays  always  used 

I  For  detuli  of  a  aimilai  cttemony,  mony  which  is  to  be  pcrfornied.      In 

vide  pp.  416-418,  ii^ra.  this  case  le&Tci  or  ^t&jrs  of  the  fallow- 

*  The  compositioD  of  thoe  bmshei  ing  plRnts  were  nsed : — 
varies  appuently  according  Id  the  cere-  I.  Sapinak. 
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for  the  "  Neutralising  Rice-paste "  (tipong  tawar) 
rite,  and  we  then  started  in  a  couple  of  boats  for 
the  fishing-stakes,  taking  with  us  the  two  remaining 
trays. 

Of  these  two  trays,  one  was  suspended  by  Bilal 
Umat  from  a  high  wooden  tripod  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  site  selected  beii^  the 
centre  of  a  shoal  about  half-way  between  the  fishing- 
stakes  and  the  house.  The  third  tray,  which  contained 
the  head  of  the  goat  {kapala  kamHng  dMngan  buak' 
nya),  was  then  taken  on  to  the  fishing-stakes,  Bilal 
Umat  disposing  of  a  lai^e  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
offerings  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  a  basket 
by  strewing  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  we 
went  along.^ 

On  i-eaching  the  stakes,  the  Pawang  (Bilal  Umat) 


a.  Unpua^  mtrah  {the   red   Dra- 

3.  Gandarusa. 

4.  Sa/awar, 

5.  Sadiitgiit. 

7,  Mangrove  {taiau). 
These  leaves  were  tied  Cogelhei  vith  a 
small  creeper  called  ri&u-riiu  (a  to- 
called  ' '  female  "  variety,  which  ii  said 
to  have  larger  leaves  than  the  "  male 
Tarietj,"  being  used).  For  further 
details,   vide   Chap.   III.   pp.   78-So, 

'  The  following  is  a  list,  as  conect 
M  I  wuaUetoi^dceit,of  thenambet 
and  order  of  the  offerings  which  were 
thus  diftribnted  : — 

1.  A  portion  of  parched  rice. 

2.  A  portioa  of  sweet  potatoes. 

3.  Two  (cooked)  baiuuias. 

4.  Two  U^s  (small  cylindrical 
rice-bap). 

5.  Three  (cooked)  bananas. 

6.  Two  Utupais  {small  diamond- 
shaped  bags). 

7.  Three  yams  (ifZuiA'). 

8.  A  portion  of  parched  rice. 


9.  Three  short  lengths  ttf  the  item 
of  the  tapioca  plant  («j>  lajm). 

10.  Three  sweet  potatoes. 

11.  Fonr  sweet  potatoes. 

13.  A   portion    of   uncooked   liver 

13.  A  portion  of  cooked  meat. 

14.  Four  sweet  potatoes. 

15.  Three  cooked  bananas. 

16.  Three  kilupaii. 

17.  Three  (green)  bananas. 
iS.  Three  iA!u^. 

19-      .. 

30.  Three  green  bananas. 
31-       »         t,         „ 
33.  Three  sweet  potatoea. 

33.  Three  yams. 

34.  Thiec  U^s. 
as-      ,.      .. 

36.  Two  Upait. 

37.  Tvni/tufais. 

35.  Two  jama, 

29.  Two  sweet  potatoes. 

30.  One  cooked  banana. 

31.  Three  handfnls  of  white  puhit 

33.  Three  faandfob  of  parched  rice. 
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suspended  the  tray  from  a  projecting  pole  at  the  sea- 
ward end  of  the  fishing-stakes,^  and  then  seating  him- 
self upon  one  of  the  timbers  almost  directly  underneath 
it,  scattered  handfuls  of  saffron-stained  rice,  "washed" 
rice,  and  native  cigarettes  upon  the  water,  just  outside 
the  two  seaward  posts  at  the  end  of  the  stakes,  and 
emptied  out  the  remainder  of  the  parched  rice  upon  the 
water  just  inside  the  "  head  "  of  the  stakes.  Then  he 
recited  a  charm,  stirred  the  bowl  of  neutralising  rice- 
paste  (tiipong  tawar)  with  the  brush  of  leaves,  and 
taking  the  latter  out  of  the  bowl,  sprinkled,  or  rather 
daubed  it  first  upon  the  two  "tide-braces"  of  the 
stakes  (first  upon  the  left  "  tide-brace,"  and  then  upon 
the  right),  then  upon  the  heads  of  the  two  upright 
posts  next  to  the  tide-braces,  and  then  delegated  the 
brush  to  two  assistants.  One  of  these  sprinkled  the 
heads  of  all  the  (remaining)  upright  posts  in  the  sea- 
ward compartment  of  the  stakes,  while  the  other 
boarded  the  big  boat  belonging  to  the  stakes,  and 
sprinkled  the  boat  and  all  its  gear  from  stem  to  stem 
(commencing  on  the  left  side  of  the  bows,  and  working 
right  down  to  the  stern,  and  then  recommencing  on  the 
right  and  working  down  to  the  stern  again).  Finally, 
the  same  assistant  returning  to  the  stakes,  washed  the 
rice-bowl  in  the  sea  just  beneath  the  place  where  Bilal 
Umat  was  sitting,  and  fastened  up  the  leaf-brush  to  the 
left-hand  head-post  {kayu  pucki  kirt)  at  the  seaward 
end  of  the  stakes.  To  the  above  account  I  may  add 
that  a  number  of  taboos  are  still  pretty  rigorously 
enforced  by  the  fishing-wizards  (Pawang  B'lat)  upon 
the  coast  of  Selangor.  I  was  never  allowed  to  take 
either  an  umbrella  or   boots   into  the  fishing-stakes 
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when  I  visited  them — the  spirits  having,  I  was  told, 
the  stroi^est  possible  objection  to  the  use  of  either. 

Other  "perpetual  taboos"  {pantang  salama-lama- 
Mya)  are  to  bathe  without  wearing  a  bathing-cloth 
{mandi  tlllanjang),  to  throw  the  wet  bathii^-cloth  over 
the  shoulder  when  returning  to  the  house,  and  to  rub 
one  foot  ^^inst  the  other  {_gosok  sain  kaki  dJingan 
lain).  Sarongs,  umbrellas,  and  shoes  must  never  on 
any  pretence  be  worn.  I  may  add  that  the  first  pole 
planted  is  called  Turns  Tuah  {tua  ?),  and  if  the 
response  of  the  spirits  to  the  invocation  be  favourable, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  enter  the  ground  readily,  as  if 
pulled  from  below.  The  only  seven-days'  taboo  which 
I  have  heard  mentioned  (though,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  others)  is  the  scrupulous  observance  of  chastity. 

A  boat  which  possesses  a  knot  in  the  centre  of  its 
keel,  or  to  which  the  smell  of  fish  long  adheres  {p'raAu 
0ranyir,  or  p^rhanyir),  is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck 
to  the  fishermen. 

There  is  also  a  regular  "taboo  language"  used  by 
the  fishermen,  of  which  the  following  are  examples ; — 

**  Fish=3^fiwff  kqyu  (tree-leaves)  or  sampah  latU  {jetsam). 
Snake  =  akar  Mdup  (living  creeper). 
Crocodile  =  baiang  kayu  (tree-tog). 
Seaward  compartment  of  the  stakes  lbunt)?tan)=kurimg." 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  Bilal  Umat  repeated 
to  me  one  of  the  kelong^  invocations  which  he  had 
just  been  making  use  of,  and  which  ran  as  follows : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  God's  Prophet,  Tap  1 
Peace  be  with  you,  God's  Prophet,  Khizr ! 
Peace  be  with  you,  God's  Prophet,  Noah  1 
Peace  be  with  you,  god  of  the  Back-water  1 

'  Ktle»g  i*  the  name  given  to  one      like  w ,  _ 

oftbekindiofGslimg-ttalEet  (lomethuig      PeniuuU. 
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Peace  be  with  you,  god  of  the  '  Bajau '  I 

Peace  be  with  you,  god  of  Mid-currents  I 

Peace  be  with  you,  god  of  the  Yellow  Sunset-glow  1 

Peace  be  with  you.  Old  Togok  the  Wizard  ! 

Peace  be  with  you,  0  Elder  Wizard  ! 

It  is  not  I  who  make  you  this  peace-offering, 

It  is  Old  Togok  the  Wizard  who  makes  it 

It  is  the  Elder  Wizard  who  makes  it, 

By  the  order  of  Old  Aur  Gading  (lit  '  Ivory  Bamboo  *). 

By  virtue  of  'There  is  no  god,' "  etc' 

The  following  was  the  charm  used  by  the  Pawang 
at  the  planting  of  the  first  pole  of  Aj^rmal:* — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  Eldest  Wizard,  First  of  Wizards,  Allah, 
And  Musa,  the  Converser  with  Allah. 
SSdang  Bima,  SSdang  Buana, 
SSdang  Juara,  and  King  of  the  Sea, 
Come  let  us  all  together 
Plant  the  pole  of  thisjerma/." 

Even  when  fishing  with  rod  and  line,  a  s^rapah 
(invocation)  of  some  sort,  such  as  the  following,  was 
generally  used ; — 

"  Ho,  God  of  Mid-currents, 
See  that  you  do  not  agitate  my  hook ! 
If  my  hook  is  to  the  left, 
Po  you  go  to  the  right 
If  my  hook  is  to  the  right. 
Do  you  go  to  the  left. 
If  you  approach  this  hook  of  mine 
You  shall  be  cursed  by  the  Saying  of  God,"  etc. 

'  A  diiieient   Pawu^  gave  me  the  Voni  fathsr'i  b  ihc  tip  d(  ibe  "wings'' 

following  (altematiTc]  iostructiciiu : —         We  l«^bm  bSthS^ 
"Wbeo  jou  are  aboat   to  plant  tlie         Ifin tntliTelMliRiths^ 
(Gnt)  seaward  pole  of  the  fiahing-staket.  Do  you  leod  me  your  uiutuoe.' 

take  hold  of  it  and  say  :—  "  Here  plant  the  pole,  and  say  :- 

'O  Pawiug  Kin,  Fawuc  B&iui,  K  Ajrhuu, 

KlncuSoi, 
O  Dnru,  Si  Bill  I>  tba  umB  of  year  motlter, 

Si  TuOoDg  (Sir  Cape)  that  cJ'vour  blberl 
iByoardMiscimtbepoiDBofibeaipec,  b 


tb*  poiDts  of  Ibe  capev, : 

, biMEnafilMihiBe,  

Jhtec,  too,  are  Ihe  river  bu(  1  Hay  Ihiibe  gtuited  by  God,'"  etc. 

SftSXSS^'SS'J*  y*~/u„ottoH„aoi6d,-t«p, 

2U,  dineieni  iiom  tbe  ithng. 
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(Before  casting  the  line,  a  chew  of  betel-leaf  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.) 

Another  very  common  rhyming  charm  would 
frequently  be  addressed  to  the  fish  : — 

"  Swallow  (lit  receive)  the  gut  of  my  line, 
Be  it  broken  sooner  than  torn  tioin  my  hands, 
If  you  teai  it  from  my  hands 
Your  eye  shall  be  plucked  out." 


id)  Fire 

I.    PRODUCTION   OF  FIRE 

"Procuring  fire  by  friction  is  an  accomplishment 
as  common  to  the  Malay  as  to  the  North  American 
Indian.  The  process  is,  however,  slightly  different. 
While  the  latter  resorts  to  circular  friction,  the  Malay 
cuts  a  notch  on  the  converse  surface  of  a  bamboo, 
across  which  he  rapidly  rubs  another  piece  cut  to  a 
sharp  edge.  A  fine  powder  is  rubbed  away  and  this 
ignites.  Bamboo  is  also  used  as  a  tlint  with  tinder. 
The  all-pervading  match,  however,  is  alone  used  in 
all  districts  under  foreign  influence."^ 

The  foregoing  description  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented, for  the  method  of  procuring  fire  by  circular 
friction  is  hardly  (if  at  all)  less  common  among  the 
Malays  than  the  method  of  cross  friction.  The 
former  process  takes  the  form  of  the  well-known 
"fire-drill,"  both  the  block  and  the  upright  stick 
being  generally  made  of  mahang  wood.  The 
upright  stick  is  frequently  worked  by  a  species  of 
"bow,"  such  as  that  used  by  carpenters,  and  is  kept 
from  jimiping  out  of  the  socket  in  which  it  revolves 

>  Denyt,  Dttcr.  Dia.  »/Brit.  Ofal.,  t.v.  Fire. 
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by  means  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  which  is  pressed  down 
from  above.  When  cross  friction  is  used,  a  long 
narrow  slit  is  usually  cut,  following  the  grain,  in  the 
convex  surface  of  the  piece  of  bamboo,  the  dust 
which  is  rubbed  away  falling  through  it  and  gradually 
forming  a  little  pile  which  presently  ignites.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  cut  a  notch  for  the  cross-piece, 
as  a  groove  is  very  quickly  worA  when  the  friction 
is  started.  A  species  of  fire -syringe  has  also,  I 
believe,  been  collected  by  Mr.  L.  Wray  in  Perak. 


2.    FIRE   CHARMS 

In  procuring  fire  by  circular  or  cross  friction  the 
performer  will  often  say,  by  way  of  a  charm — 

"  The  Mouac-deer  asks  for  Fire  ^ 
To  singe  hb  mother-in-law's  feathers." 

The  "mouse-deer's  mother-in-law"  is  the  name  of  a 
small  bird,  which  is  said  to  have  very  gay  plum^e  of 
five  colours  and  to  resemble  the  green  pigeon  {puHci) 
in  shape,  and  the  explanation  of  this  charm  is  said 
to  be  that  in  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  when  both 
the  mouse-deer  and  his  mother-in-law  wore  their 
human  forms,  the  Mouse-deer  was  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  conduct  of  his  mother-in-law,  who  kept  dan- 
cing in  front  of  him  as  he  went  A  quarrel  ensued,' 
as  the  result  of  which  they  were  both  transformed 
into  the  shapes  which  they  now  respectively  bear; 
but  the  mother-in-law  has  not  yet  abandoned  her 
exasperating    tactics,   and    may   still   often    be    seen 

'  F'landak  mintit  afi,  cursed    his   mathet-iD-law,   sayinf  : — 

'ffaJi  mimiaiar  iuiu  miMua-Hya.        • '  JCaian    hihd    akn    plmaintai    Rtg^ 
'  The  Mouse-deer  is  uid  to  have      Sultimiui  aMgktm  b/rtayap. ' 
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tantalising  the  Mouse-deer  by  hopping  in  front  of  it 
as  it  goes  along. 

There  are  still  some  traces  of  the  influence  of 
animistic  ideas  in  that  part  of  Malay  folklore  which 
is  concerned  with  Are.  If  an  inflammable  object, 
such  as  wood,  falls  by  accident  into  the  Are,  a  stick 
qiust  be  used  in  extracting  tt,  and  the  stick  left,  as 
a  substitute,  in  its  place. 

The  hearth-fire  {api  dapor)  must  never  be  stepped 
over  (di-langkah-nyd),  nor  must  the  rice-pot  which 
stands  upon  it,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  person  who 
does  so  will  be  "cursed  by  the  Rice." 

Both  fire  and  smoke  (fumigation)  are  a  good  deal 
used  by  the  Malays  for  purposes  of  ceremonial  puri- 
fication, but  the  details  of  such  rites  cannot  be  con- 
veniently discussed  except  in  connection  with  the 
complete  ceremonies  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  they 
will  accordingly  be  found  under  such  headings  as 
Birth,  Adolescence,  Marriage,  Medicine,  and  Funerals.' 

'  lUumiiuUion  with   tin;   Umps   is       Fasting ;  and  llie  Malajs  Iwve  to  fame 
also  common  on  feast-dajps  { JoW  raya),       extent  adopted  the  ChiDoe  poKkaiU 
'1y  at  the  end  of  the  Month  of      foi  &iework$. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Magic  Rites  as  affecting  the  Life  of  Man 

i.  birth-spirits 

We  now  come  to  the  spirits  which  are  believed  to 
attack  both  women  and  children  at  childbirth. 

These  are  four  in  number :  the  Bajang,  which 
generally  takes  the  form  of  a  pole-cat  {musattg)  and 
disturbs  the  household  by  mewing  like  a  great  cat; 
the  Langsuir,  which  takes  the  form  of  an  owl  with 
long  claws,  which  sits  and  hoots  upon  the  roof-tree ; 
the  Pontianak  or  Matt-anak,  which,  as  will  be  seea 
presently,  is  also  a  night-owl,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
a  child  of  the  Langsuir,  and  the  PSnang^alan,  which 
is  believed  to  resemble  a  trunkless  human  head  with 
the  sac  of  the  stomach  attached  to  it,  and  which  flies 
about  seeking  for  an  opportunity  of  sucking  the  blood 
of  infants. 

With  tte  above  are  often  associated  the  Polong, 
which  is  described  as  a  diminutive  but  malicious 
species  of  bottle-imp,  and  the  Peifisit,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  a  kind  of  grasshopper  (or  cricket  ?), 
but  these  latter,  though  often  associated  with  the 
regular  birth-spirits,  partake  also  of  the  character  of 
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THE  BAJANG 


familiar  spirits'  or  bottle-imps,  and  are  usually  private 
property. 

I  will  now  take  these  spirits  in  the  above  order. 
The  Bajang,  as  I  have  said,  is  generally  described 
as  taking  the  form  of  a  pole-cat  (musang),  but  it 
appears  to  be  occasionally  confused  with  the  P^Ssit. 
Thus  a  Malay  magician  once  told  me  that  the  Bajang 
cook  the  form  of  a  house-cricket,  and  that  when  thus 
embodied  it  may  be  kept  by  a  man,  as  the  P€]&it 
may  be  kept  by  a  woman.  This  statement,  however, 
must  not  be  accepted  without  due  reserve,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  certainty  that  the  usual  conception 
of  the  Bajang's  embodiment  is  a  pole-cat' 

i  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  considered  very  danger- 
ous to  children,  who  are  sometimes  provided  with  a 
sort  of  armlet  of  black  silk  threads,  called  a  "  bajang 
bracelet"  (£lang  bajang),  which,  it  is  supposed,  will 
protect  them  against  it.     On  the  opposite  page  will 


'  "To return  to  tbeclenieotalipiria,  peculiarly  malignint  diipondon,  which 

h  was  explAioed  to  me  bf  a  Malay,  wai  in  tbe  habit  of  attacking  people  in 

with  whom  I  discnsaed  the  sabject  at  their  sleep  by  throtllii^  them.     One 

leimre,    that    apart   lioin    the    *pm\i  or  two  cases  of  this  kind  occurred,  and 

which  are  an  object  of  reverence,  and  it  wat  leriooily  laggeited  that  I  chould 

which  when  treated  with  proper  defer-  make  the  matter  tbe  lubject  of  a  ma- 

ence  are  unially  beneficent,  there  are  giiterial  inquiry,  whicb,  however,  I  did 

a  variety  of  olhcrt.     To  begin  with,  not  find  it  necesuy  Co  do.     But  the 

spiriti  (the  word  uied  on  this  occauon  familiar  spiriti  are  by  no  meam  necet- 

was  kantn)  are  of  at  least  two  kindi —  larily  evi] The  chief  point  of 

wild  mes,  whose  normal  habitat  ii  the  importance  is  to  keep  these  wild  spirits 

jnngle,  and  tbose  that  are,  lo  to  say,  in  their  proper  place,  viz.  the  jangle, 

domesticated.     Tbe  latter,  which  seem  and  to  prevent  them  taking  np  thdr 

to   correspond   to   what    in    Western  abode  in  the  villages.     For  this  reason 

ma^  are  called  'Guniliais,'  vary  in  charms  are  hung  up  at  the  borders  of 

character   with   their   owners   or    tbe  the  villages,  and  whenever  a  wild  spirit 

persons  to  whom   they  are  attached.  breaks  bounds  and  encroaches  on  human 

Thus  in  this  particular  village  of  Bukic  habitations  it  it  necegsary  to  get  him 

Si^ngiph,  a  few  yeara  ago,  there  Wat  a  turned   out." — Blagden   in  /.X.A.S., 

good  deal  of  alum  on  account  of  Che  S.B.  No.  39,  p.  4. 
arrival  of  two  or  three  strangers  believed  ■   Vide  KJinkert,  v.  d.  Wall,  and  PiJD- 


o  be  <tf  bad  character,  who  were  sup-      appel,  mli  vi 
1  to  keep  a  fiuniliar  spirit  of  1 
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be  seen  a  remarkable  drawing '  (of  which  a  facsimile 
is  here  given),  which  appears  to  represent  the  outline 
of  a  Bajang,  "  scripturally "  modified  to  serve  as  a 
counter-charm  against  the  Bajang  itself.* 

The  following  account  of  the  Bajang  is  by  Sir 
Frank  Swettenham : — 

"  Some  one  in  the  vill^;e  falls  ill  of  a  complaint 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  unusual ;  there  may  be 
convulsions,  unconsciousness,  or  delirium,  possibly  for 
some  days  together  or  with  intervals  between  the 
attacks.  The  relatives  will  call  in  a  native  doctor, 
and  at  her  (she  is  usually  an  ancient  female)  sug- 
gestion, or  without  it,  an  impression  will  arise  that 
the  patient  is  the  victim  of  a  bhjang.  Such  an  im- 
pression quickly  develops  into  certainty,  and  any 
trifle  will  suggest  the  owner  of  the  evil  spirit.  One 
method  of  verifying  this  suspicion  is  to  wait  till  the 
patient  is  in  a  state  of  delirium,  and  then  to  question 
him  or  her  as  to  who  is  the  author  of  the  trouble. 
This  should  be  done  by  some  independent  person  of 
authority,  who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  truth. 


■  This   "Bajang"   was   co[»ed   foi  pans  of  Che  Peniiuula,  bowevei,  the 

nte   by  'Che    Sam   [for    many   years  Bajang   -a   regarded   as    one    of    the 

Malay  muiiEbi    uid    clerk    at    Kuala  several   kinds   of  demons  which,   the 

Lumpui,   Selangor),  from  the  original  Malaji  hold,  can  tie  enslaved  by  nun 

tthich  waa  posted  up  on  the  door  of  and  become  his  familiar  spirit.     Such 

one  of  his  neighbours.     The  outlines  familiars,   it   is   believed,   are  handed 

of  the  ligure  arc  made  up  from  varying  down  in  certain  families  as  heirlooms, 

combinations  of  the  names  "  Allah,"  The  master  of  the  finnjliar  is  said  to 

*' Muhammad,"   " 'Ali,"  etc.,   in   the  keep   it   imprisoned   in  a   tahong,   or 

Arabic  character.  vessel  made  from  a  joint  of  the  bamboo, 

'  "  In   all   parts  of  the   Peninsula  which  is   closed   by  a  stopper   made 

the    Bajang    is   said   to    ht    of   Ike  from  the  leaves  of  (he  Ctlyledtm  larini. 

male  ^nder,   while    the  Langsuir  is  ala,  the  Daun  chikar  beUk,  at  Dautt 

supposed  lo  be  a  female.     It  is  usually  sadiagiii,  as  (hey  arc  variously  termed 

believed  by  Malays  that  the  Bajatig  is  by  the   Malays.     Both   the   case  and 

merely  a  nialignant  spirit  which  haunts  the  stopper  are   prepared   by   certain 

mankind,  and  whose  presence  foretells  magic  arts  before  they  can  be  empliqred 

disaster.      In   Perak  and  some   other  in  this  way.     The  familiar  is  fed  wiA 
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"  A  further  and  convincing  proof  is  then  to  call 
in  a  ' Pawatig'  skilled  in  dealing  with  wizards  (in 
Malay  countries  they  are  usually  men),  and  if  he 
knows  his  business  his  power  is  such  that  he  will 
place  the  sorcerer  in  one  room,  and,  while  he  in 
another  scrapes  an  iron  vessel  with  a  razor,  the 
culprit's  hair  will  fall  off  as  though  the  razor  had 
been  applied  to  his  head  instead  of  to  the  vessel! 
That  is  supposing  he  is  the  culprit ;  if  not,  of  course 
he  will  pass  through  the  ordeal  without  damage. 

"  I  have  been  assured  that  the  shaving  process  is 
so  efficacious  that,  as  the  vessel  represents  the  head 
of  the  person  standing  his  trial,  wherever  it  is  scraped 
the  wizard's  hair  will  fall  off  in  a  corresponding  spot 
It  might  be  supposed  that  under  these  circumstances 
the  accused  is  reasonably  safe,  but  this  test  of  guilt 
is  not  always  employed.  What  more  commonly 
happens  is  that  when  several  cases  of  unexplained 
sickness  have  occurred  in  a  village,  with  possibly  one 
or  two  deaths,  the  people  of  the  place  lodge  a  formal 
complaint  against  the  supposed  author  of  these  ills, 
and  desire  that  he  be  punished, 

"  Before  the  advent  of  British  influence  it  was  the 
practice  to  kill  the  wizard  or  witch  whose  guilt  had 
been  established  to  Malay  satisfaction,  and  such  execu- 
tions were  carried  out  not  many  years  ago. 

'*  I  remember  a  case  in  Perak  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  people  of  an  up-river  village  accused 
a  man  of  keeping  a  bdjang,  and  the  present  Sultan, 

eg^    and    milk.      When    its    muter  which   can   onAj  be   cured   by  magic 

wishes  to  make  use  of  il  he  sends  it  agencies.     If  the  Bajang  is  Deglected 

forth  to  possess   and   pcey   upon   the  by  its  owner,  and  if  the  laltei  omits  to 

vitals  of  any  one  whom  his  malice  may  feed  it  teguLuly,  it  is  said  that  be  often 

select   OS   a   victim.      The   individual  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  familiar. "  — 

thus  persecuted   is   at  once  seiied  hy  Clifford  and   Swett.,  Hal.    Die.,  t.v. 

a  deadlj  and  unaccountable  ailment,  Bajang. 
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who  was  then  the  principal  Malay  juc^  in  the  State, 
told  them  he  would  severely  punish  the  b&jang  if  they 
would  produce  it  They  went  away  hardly  satisfied, 
and  shortly  after  made  a  united  representation  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  person  suspected  were  allowed  to 
remain  In  their  midst  they  would  kill  him.  Before 
anything  could  be  done  they  put  him,  his  family,  and 
effects  on  a  raft  and  started  them  down  the  river. 
On  their  arrival  at  Kuala  Kangsar  the  man  was  given 
an  isolated  hut  to  live  in,  but  not  long  afterwards  he 
disappeared. 

"The  hereditary  bdjang  comes  like  other  evils, 
'  the  unsought  herit^re  of  a  dissolute  ancestry,  but  the 
acquired  bdjang  is  usually  obtained  from  the  newly- 
buried  body  of  a  stillborn  child,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  abiding-place  of  a  familiar  spirit  until  lured 
therefrom  by  the  solicitations  of  some  one  who,  at 
dead  of  night,  stands  over  the  grave  and  by  potent 
incantations  persuades  the  bdjangXo  come  forth." ' 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  KSdah  ladies  to  sacrifice 
their  shadows  to  obtain  possession  of  a  0lsU,  leaders 
of  society  must  be  in  the  fashion  at  any  cost ;  but 
there  are  plenty  of  people  living  in  Perak  who  have 
seen  more  than  one  ancient  Malay  dame  taken  out 
into  the  river  and,  despite  her  protestations,  her 
tears,  and  entreaties,  have  watched  her,  with  hands 
and  feet  tied,  put  into  the  water  and  slowly  pushed 
down  out  of  sight  by  means  of  a  long  pole  with  a 
fork  at  one  end  which  fitted  on  her  neck.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  these  executions  have  no  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  punishment,  and  not  uncommonly 
add  that  after  two  or  three  examples  had  been  made 
there  would  always  ensue  a  period  of  rest  from  the 

I  Swett,  MtU.  SImehti,  p.  194,  atqq. 
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torments  of  the  b&jang.  I  have  also  been  assured 
that  the  b&jang,  in  the  shape  of  a  lizard,  has  been 
seen  to  issue  from  the  drowning  person's  nose.  That 
statement  no  doubt  is  made  on  the  authority  of  those 
who  condemned  and  executed  the  victim." ' 

The  popular  superstition  about  the  Langsuir  is 
thus  described  by  Sir  William  Maxwell : — 

"  If  a  woman  dies  in  childbirth,  either  before 
delivery  or  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  before  the 
forty  days  of  uncleanness  have  expired,  she  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  become  a  langsuyar,  a  flying 
demon  of  the  nature  of  the  'white  lady'  or  'banshee.' 
To  prevent  this  a  quantity  of  glass  beads  are  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  a  hen's  egg  is  put  under 
each  arm-pit,  and  needles  are  placed  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  believed  that  if  this  is  done  the 
dead  woman  cannot  become  a  langsuyar,  as  she 
cannot  open  her  mouth  to  shriek  {ngilat)  or  wave 
her  arms  as  wings,  or  open  and  shut  her  hands  to 
assist  her  flight."  ^ 

The  superstitions  about  the  Langsuir,  however, 
do  not  end  here,  for  with  r^ard  to  its  origin  the 
Selangor  Malays  tell  the  following  story  : — 

The  original  Langsuir  (whose  embodiment  is 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  night-owl)  is  described  as 
being  a  woman  of  dazzling  beauty,  who  died  from  the 
shock  of  hearing  that  her  child  was  stillborn,  and  had 
taken  the  shape  of  the  Pontianak.'    On  hearing  this 

I  Swett.,  Mid.   Shttdut,   pp.    igS,  elfin  children. "—Swett,  ^4/.  Jltn^iw, 

190,  p.  198. 

' /.K.A.S.,  S.B.,   No.   7,    p.   aS.  •  " Fonduutk" appou* tobc srnoDy- 

Cp.  "  LoHgmur,  the  fEmale  fiiTDiIi«r,  moos  with  "  M&ti-uiBk,"  whiiji  taay 

diBers  haidly  at  all  from  the  MJang,  perhaps  be   a   ihorter   fbim  of  H/ali 

except  that  ihe  it  a  little  more  baneful,  bA-anak    { "  itillbom  ") ;     indeed,    one 

and  when  under  the  control  of  a  nun  of  the  cHanni  agaioit  the  Foatianak 

be  fometimes  becomea  the  rictim  of  her  which  I  collected,  commenced  with  the 

kttiactioiu,  and  ahe  will  even  bear  him  words,  "Ptnlianak  Piati  i&imai," 
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terrible  news,  she  "clapped  her  hands,"  and  without 
further  warning  "  flew  whinnying  away  to  a  tree, 
upon  which  she  perched."  She  may  be  known  by 
her  robe  of  green,  by  her  tapering  nails  of  extraordinary 
length  (a  mark  of  beauty),  and  by  the  long  jet  black 
tresses  which  she  allows  to  fall  down  to  her  ankles- 
only,  alas !  (for  the  truth  must  be  told)  in  order  to 
conceal  the  hole  in  the  back  of  her  neck  through  which 
she  sucks  the  blood  of  children !  These  vampire-hTce 
proclivities  of  hers  may,  however,  be  successfully  com- 
bated if  the  right  means  are  adopted,  for  if  you  are 
able  to  catch  her,  cut  short  her  nails  and  luxuriant 
tresses,  and  stuff  them  into  the  hole  in  her  neck,  she 
will  become  tame  and  indistinguishable  from  an  ordi- 
nary woman,  remaining  so  for  years.  Cases  have  beeo 
known,  indeed,  in  which  she  has  become  a  wife  and 
a  mother,  until  she  was  allowed  to  dance  at  a  village 
merry-making,  when  she  at  once  reverted  to  her 
ghostly  form,  and  flew  ofl"  into  the  dark  and  gloomy 
forest  from  whence  she  came. 

In  their  wild  state,  a  Malay  once  informed  me, 
these  woman-vampires  are  exceedingly  fond  of  fish, 
and  once  and  again  may  be  seen  "sitting  in  crowds 
on  the  fishing-stakes  at  the  river  mouth  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  steal  the  fish."  However  that  may 
be,  it  seems  curiously  in  keeping  with  the  followii^ 
charm  for  "  laying  "  a  Langsuir  : — 

"  O  ye  mosquito-fiy  at  the  river's  mouth 
When  yet  a  great  way  off,  ye  arc  sharp  of  eye, 
When  near,  ye  are  hard  of  heart. 
When  the  rock  in  the  ground  opens  of  itself 
Then  (and  then  only)  be  emboldened  the  hearts  of  my  foes  and 

opponents  I 
When  the  coipse  in  the  ground  opens  of  itself 
Then  (and  then  only)  be  emboldened  the  hearts  of  my  foes  and 

opponents ! 
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May  your  heart  be  softened  when  you  behold  me, 
By  grace  of  this  prayer  that  I  use,  called  Silam  Bayu." 

The  " mosquito-fry  at  the  river's  mouth"  in  the  first 
line  is  no  doubt  intended  as  an  allusion  to  the  Lang- 
suir  who  frequent  the  fishing-stakes. 

The  Pontianak  (or  Mati-anak),  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  the  stillborn  child  of  the  Langsuir,  and  its 
embodiment  is  like  that  of  its  mother,  a  kind  of  night- 
owl.'  Curiously  enough,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
of  these  spirits  which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  being 
addressed  as  a  "Jin "  or  " Genie,"  as  appears  from  the 
charms  which  are  used  for  laying  it.  Thus  we  find  in 
a  common  charm  : — 

"  O  Pontianak  the  Staiborn, 
May  you  be  struck  dead  by  the  soil  from  the  grave-mound. 
Thus  (we)  cut  the  bamboo-joints,  the  long  and  the  short. 
To  cook  therein  the  liver  of  the  Jin  (Demon)  Pontianak. 
By  the  grace  of  '  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc 

To  prevent  a  stillborn  child  from  becoming  a  Ponti- 
anak the  corpse  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  mother,  i.e.  a  hen's  egg  is  put  under  each  armpit, 
a  needle  in  the  palm  of  each  hand,  and  (probably)  glass 
beads  or  some  simple  equivalent  in  its  mouth.  The 
charm  which  is  used  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  P^nanggalan  is  a  sort  of  monstrous  vampire 
which  delights  in  sucking  the  blood  of  children.  The 
story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  a  woman  was  sitting, 
to  perform  a  religious  penance  {dudok  dilrtapa),  in  one 
of  the  large  wooden  vats  which  are  used  by  the  Malays 
for  holding  the  vinegar  made  by  drawing  off  the  sap 

>  Mr.  Clifford  (of  Pahsi^),  howerer,  beait  niMte*  round  (he  graTei  of  chil- 
speaks  of  "that  weird  little  white  dten."— /«  Cairt  and  Kmmfuf,  p. 
animal,    the   MoH-inak,    that   makes       231. 
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of  the  thatch-palm  {m^yadap  nipah).  Quite  unex- 
pectedly a  man  came  in,  and  finding  her  sitting  in  the 
vat,  asked  her,  "  What  are  you  doing  there  ? "  To 
this  the  woman  replied,  "What  business  have  you  to 
ask  ?  "  but  being  very  much  startled  she  attempted  to 
escape,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  kicked 
her  own  chin  with  such  force  that  the  skin  split  round 
her  neck,  and  her  head  (with  the  sac  of  the  stomach 
depending  from  it)  actually  became  separated  from  the 
trunk,  and  flew  off  to  perch  upon  the  nearest  tree. 
Ever  since  then  she  has  existed  as  a  spirit  of  evil, 
sitting  on  the  roof-tree  whinnying  {m^ngilat)  whenever 
a  child  is  bom  in  the  house,  or  trying  to  force  her  way 
up  through  the  floor  on  which  the  child  lies,  in  order 
to  drink  its  blood.' 

The  only  two  spirits  of  this  class  which  now  re- 
main are  the  Polong  and  the  P616sit,  and  these, 
as  I  have  said,  partake  Co  a  great  extent  of  the  charac- 


'  Cp.,  however,  "The  Pinangal, 
that  horrible  wraith  of  a  woman  who 
hai  died  in  childbirth,  aod  who  comet 
to  tonncnl  imill  children  in  the  guiEC 
of  a  fearful  &tce  and  bust,  with  many 
feet  of  bloody,  tnuliog  entrails  in  her 
wake." — Clifford,  lae.  cit. 

"He  (Mr.  M.)  said.  'Very  well 
then,  tdl  mc  about  the  fenanggaiati 
only,  I  should  like  to  hear  it  and  to 
write  it  down  in  Engliih  so  that  Enro- 
peaoa  may  know  how  foolish  those 
pertoiu  are  who  believe  in  such  thin^' 
I  then  drew  a  picture  representing  a 
woman's  head  and  neck  only,  with  the 
intestines  hanging  down.  Mr.  M. 
catised  this  to  be  engraved  on  wood  by 
a  Chinese,  and  inserted  it  with  the 
story  belonging  to  it  in  a  publication 
called  the  Angh-  Chinese  GUaner.  And 
I  laid,  '  Sir,  listen  to  the  account  of 
the  pemutggaJoH.  It  was  originally  a 
woman.  She  used  the  magic  ails  of  a 
devil  in  whom  she  believed,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  his  service  night  and 


day  until  the  period  of  h 
vrith  her  teacher  had  expired  and  she 
was  able  to  fly.  Her  head  and  neclc 
were  then  loosened  from  the  body,  the 
intestines  being  attached  to  them,  and 
banging  down  in  strings.  The  body 
remained  where  it  was.  Wherever  the 
person  whom  it  was  wished  to  injure 
happened  to  live,  thither  flew  the  head 
and  bowels  to  suck  his  blood,  and  the 
person  whose  blood  was  sacked  was 
sure  to  die.  If  the  blood  and  water 
which  dripped  from  the  intestines 
touched  any  peisoo,  serious  illness 
immediately  followed  and  his  bodj 
broke  out  in  open  sores.  Ttxftnaiig- 
galan  likes  to  suck  the  blood  of  women 
in  childbirth.  For  this  reason  it  is 
customary  at  all  bouses  where  a  birlli 
occuTB  to  hang  npjtmjn '  leaves  at  the 
doors  and  windows,  or  to  place  thorns 
wherever  there  is  any  blixid,  lest  the 
petumggaian  should  come  and  tuck  it, 

>  A  kiad  artUulc. 
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ter  of  familiar  spirits  or  bottle  imps,  and  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  a  single  "  r6le "  as  the  preceding 
ones  have  been. 

The  Polong  resembles  an  exceedingly  diminu- 
tive female  figure  or  mannikin,  being  in  point  of  size 
about  as  big  as  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger.  It 
will  fly  through  the  air  to  wherever  it  is  told  to 
go,  but  is  always  preceded  by  its  pet  or  plaything 
{plSmainan),  the  Pelfisit,  which,  as  has  already  been 
said,  appears  to  be  a  species  of  house-cricket.  When- 
ever the  Polong  wishes  to  enter  {di-rasoki)  a  new 
victim,  it  sends  the  P£l€sit  on  before  it,  and  as  soon  as 
the  latter,  "  flying  in  a  headlong  fashion  {tn^n^lSniang 
Tttinjirongkong)"  has  entered  its  victim's  body,  which 
it  usually  does  /«r'Aforemost,  and  begins  to  chirp,  the 
Polong  follows.  It  is  generally  hidden  away  outside 
the  house  by  its  owner  {Jiujangan),  and  fed  with 
blood  pricked  from  the  finger.  The  description  usually 
g^ven  of  a  Polong  tallies  curiously  with  the  Malay 
definition  of  the  soul.' 

The   last  of  these  spirits,  the   Pfilfisit  (or  house- 

foi  the /mdftjjfOibH  hu,  it  aecDis,  &  many  people  who  luve  teen  the .^nxB^- 
dread  of  thonu  in  which  her  intestinea  galan  flying  along  with  its  entnuU  dan- 
may  happen  to  get  caughL  It  a  said  gling  down  and  shiniog  at  night  like 
tbat  a  ptnimggalaH  once   came  to  a  fire-flies. 

man's  home  in  Che  middle  of  the  night  "  'Such  is  the  story  of  XYxptKoMg- 

to  suck  his  blood,  and  her  intestines  galan  as  I  have  heard  it  from  my  fbre- 

wtnt  caught  in  some  thonu  near  the  father*  but  I  do  not  believe  it  in  the 

hedge,   and  «be  had   to  remain  there  least.     God  forbid  that  I  shonld. ' " — 

until  daylight,   when  the  people  saw  Hibiyal  AhduUah,  p.  143. 

■kiid  killed  hei.  '  "  The  ori^n  of  the  Polong  is  thit ; 

" '  The  person  who  has  the  power  of  — The  blood  of  a  muideied  man  miut 

becoming  a  ft-aiiggalaH  alwayt  keeps  be  taken  and  placed  in  a  bottle  (buU- 

mX  her  honse  a  quantity  of  vinqrar  in  a  itili,  a  bottle  having  a  spherical  or  wide 

jftT  or  vessel  of  some  kind.     The  use  body  and  a  long  narrow  neck).     Then 

of  this  is  to  soak  the  intestines  in,  for  pnyeis  are  said  over  it,  and  sometbii^ 

irben  tbey  issne  forth  from  the  body  orolheriaread,  Idon'tknowwhat,  but 

tliey  immediately  swell  up  and  cannot  it  has  to  be  leamL     After  seven  dajt 

be  pat  back,  but  after  being  soaked  in  of  this   wonhip,   accordtag    to  some 

vin^BT  they  shriivk  to  their  former  size  people,  or  after  twice  seven  days  ao 

and  enter  the  body  again.     There  are  cording  to  others,  a  sound  is  heard  io 
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cricket  ?),  which  is  the  Polong's  "  plaything "  or  pet, 
flies  to  and  fro  (rasok  si»i,  rasok  sana)  till  it  finds  the 
body  which  its  mistress  has  ordered  it  to  enter,  harm 
only  being  done  when  it  enters  tail-foremost,  as  it 
generally  does.  It  is  occasionally  caught  and  kept  in 
a  bottle  by  Malay  women,  who  feed  it  either  on 
parched  or  saHron-stained  rice,  or  on  blood  drawn 
from  the  tip  of  the  fourth  finger  which  they  prick  for 
the  purpose,  and  who,  when  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  it, 
bury  it  in  the  ground.  When  a  sick  person  is  affected 
by  a  P€l€5ic  (one  of  the  signs  of  which  is  to  rave  about 
cats)'  the    medicine -man  comes  and   addresses  the 


the  bottle  like  the  chiijung  of  yoni^ 
birds.  The  opentor  then  cntl  his 
finger  and  inserts  it  into  Ihe  bottle  and 
the  Polong  sucks  it.  The  person  who 
thus  supports  the  Polong  is  called  hia 
fother,  or,  if  it  happens  lo  be  a  woro&n, 
she  is  Ma  mother.  Ever;  day  the 
parent  feeds  it  nilh  his  (qi  her)  blood. 
The  object  of  doing  Ihii  and  the  ad- 
vantage Eo  be  gained  from  it  aie  these  : 
— if  he  entertains  a  feeling  of  anger 
■gainst  lej  ooe  be  orders  tiie  Polong 
to  go  and  afflict  him,  that  is  to  say,  to 
otose  him  pain  or  sickness ;  or  if  a 
third  persoa  is  at  eoniitf  urith  another 
he  goes  in  secret  to  (he  person  who 
keeps  the  Polong,  and  gives  bita  a  sum 
of  money  to  send  the  Polong  to  attack 
the  person  against  whom  he  bean  ill- 
wUL  This  is  the  use  of  it  The 
per*on  irtio  is  toraiented  by  the  Poloi^, 
whether  a  virgin,  or  a  married  woman, 
or  a  man,  cries  oat  and  loses  conscdous- 
ne»  of  what  fae  (or  she)  is  doing,  and 
lean  and  throws  off  his  (or  her)  cloth- 
ing, biting  and  striking  the  people 
near,  blind  and  deaf  to  everything,  and 
does  all  sorts  of  other  thing*.  Wise 
men  are  called  in  to  prescribe  remedies ; 
some  come  and  chant  formulas  over  the 
head  of  the  patient,  others  pinch  bis 
thumb  and  apply  medidoes  to  it.  When 
the  renedyis  successful  the  uck person 
crie*  out,  '  Let  me  go,  I  want  to  go 
home.'  The  doctor  replies,  '  I  will 
not  let  you  go  if  yon  do  not  make 


known  who  it  is  that  has  sent  you  here, 
and  why  you  have  come,  and  who  uc 
your  lather  and  mother.'  Sometimes 
he  {the  Polong  in  the  patient)  remsim 
silent  and  will  not  confess  or  give  the 
names  of  his  parents ;  sometimet  he 
confesses,  and  says  *  Let  me  go,  my 
father  is  such-a.one  and  lives  at  sudi- 
and'Sudi  a  itai^ottg,  and  my  mother  is 
so-and-so.  The  reason  that  I  have 
come  here  is  that  sucb-a-OQe  came  lo 
my  parents  and  asked  for  their  aid,  and 
gave  them  a  sum  of  money  because  he 
bore  ill-will  against  tlus  person '  (<x 
whatever  the  reason  may  have  been). 
Sometimes  he  makes  a  false  statement. 


parents.  As  soon  as  the  people  know 
the  name  of  the  penon  who  ba*  con- 
trived the  attack  and  the  reMoi,  they 
let  him  go,  and  the  sick  person  at  once 
recovers  his  consdonsness,  but  he  is 
left  weak  and  feeble.  When  a  Pok»g 
attacks  a  peisoD  and  will  confess  no- 
thing, the  perstm  who  is  attacked 
shrieks  and  yells  in  anger,  and  aftei  a 
day  or  two  he  dies.  After  death  blood 
pours  forth  bubbling  {ier-Ju^-i^ai) 
boia  the  month,  and  tlie  whole  body  is 
Uuewith  hr<axi."~BiJtajnitAiAiilak, 
p.  143.  Tio\aKaAQatrit*,S.B.R.A.S. 
No.  4,  sec.  98,  issoed  with  Nol  17  of 
the  Journal. 

1  Mfrtptt  Jtaia  iucAing, 
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PglSsit  (or  Polong  ?),  which  has  taken  up  its  residence 
in  the  patient's  body,  with  the  words :  "  Who  is  your 
mother  ? "  To  this  question  the  PfilSsit  replies, 
speaking  with  the  patient's  voice,  but  in  a  high  falsetto 
key,  and  giving  the  name  of  the  person  who  sent  it, 
whereupon  prompt  measures  are  taken  to  compel  the 
owner  to  recall  it  It  now  only  remains  to  describe 
the  means  employed  by  the  Malays  to  secure  one  of 
these  familiar  spirits,  which  can  be  guaranteed  to  cause 
the  greatest  possible  annoyance  to  your  enemy,  with 
the  least  possible  trouble  on  your  own  part. 


Receipt  for  securing  a  PiUnt 

"Go  to  the  graveyard  at  night  and  dig  up  the 
body  of  a  first-bom  child  whose  mother  was  also  first- 
bom,  and  which  has  been  dead  less  than  forty  days. 
On  digging  it  up,  carry  it  out  to  an  ant-hill  in  the  open 
ground,  and  there  dandle  it  {di-timang).  After  a  little 
while,  when  the  child  shrieks  and  lolls  its  tongue  out 
{ihjilir  lidah-nya),  bite  off  its  tongue  and  carry  it  home. 
Then  obtain  a  cocoa-nut  shell  from  a  solitary  '  green ' 
cocoa-nut  palm  {niyor  hij'au),  and  carry  it  to  a  place 
where  Three  Roads  Meet,  light  a  fire  and  heat  the 
shell  till  oil  exudes,  dip  the  child's  tongue  in  the  oil, 
and  bury  it  in  the  heart  of  the  three  cross  roads  {hati 
i^npang  tiga).  Leave  it  untouched  for  three  nights, 
then  dig  it  up  and  you.r.vll  find  that  it  has  turned  into 
aP«l€siL"' 

'  Cp.  Clifibrd,  In  Court  and  Kam-  the  other  day,  eulogbing  the  adnntage 

Mr   PP-    130-344.       "PSIanf  aod  of  ponening  a  bmilui  ipirit  (she  nid 

fllat  ue  bat  other  umei  for  Mjattg,  that,  amoiiett  other  thin^  it  g&ve  her 

the  latter  11  chiefly  used  in  the  state  abcoluie  control  over  her  huiband  and 

of  lUdah,  wheie  it  U  considered  rachei  the   powei   of  annoyiiig   people  who 

<Ui  to  h«Te  mf/Isil.     A  K&tah  lady  offsnded     her),    thus    described     the 
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In  or  about  the  seventh  month  of  pr^nancy 
{m^ngandong  tujok  bulan)  a  "Bidan"^  {sage  femme)  is 
engaged  imSnUmpah),  the  ceremony  being  described  as 
follows : — 

A  copper  vessel  called  chSrana  (which  is  some- 
thing like  a  fruit-dish  with  a  stand  or  foot  to  it)  is 
filled  with  four  or  five  peeled  areca-nuts,  a  small  block 
of  gambier,  a  portion  of  lime  {kapor  sa-p^rkaporati), 
a  "tahil"  {sa-takil)  of  tobacco,  and  three  or  four 
packets  {susun)  of  betel-leaf,  and  carried  to  the 
Bidan's  house,  where  it  is  presented  to  her  with  the 
words,  "  I  wish  to  engage  you  for  my  child "  {Ini  'ht 
mahu  m^n^mpah  anak  'ku),  or  words  to  that  effect.' 

Usually  the  contents  of  the  cMrana  are  enclosed 


metbod     of      lecaiing     thU     meful 
ally:— 

"  '  You  go  out,'  she  «aid,  '  on  the 
night  before  the  full  moon,  and  stand 
with  your  back  to  the  moon,  aod  your 
&ce  to  an  ant-bill,  lo  that  your  ihadow 
b.ll»  on  the  ant-hilL  Then  you  recite 
certain /rufi^'  (incantationg],  and  bend- 
ing forward  try  to  embrace  your  shadow. 
If  you  fail,  try  again  BCreial  limes, 
repeating  more  incanUtiont.  If  not 
successful,  go  the  next  ni^t  and  make  a 
further  eflbit,  and  the  night  after,  if 
necessary — three  nights  in  aU.  If  you 
canuM  then  catch  your  shadow,  wiit 
tilt  the  same  day  on  the  following 
month  and  renew  the  attempt.  Sooner 
or  later  you  will  succeed,  and,  as  you 
stand  there  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
moonlight,  you  will  see  that  you  have 
drawn  your  shadow  into  yourself,  and 
your  body  will  never  again  cast  a  shxuie. 
Go  home,  and  in  the  night,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  the  form  of  a  child 
will  appear  before  you  and  put  out  its 
tongue  ;  that  seize,  and  it  will  lemaio 
white  the  rest  of  the  child  disappears, 


In  a  little  while  the  tongue  will  tnm 
into  something  that  breathes,  a  small 
animal,  rejriile,  or  insect,  and  when  you 
see  the  creature  has  life  put  it  in  a  bottle 
and  'thxpllsU  is  youis.' 

"  It  sounds  easy  enoogfa,  and  one  is 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  every  one  in 
K£dah,wbo  is  anybody,  keeps  n.f/lsitJ' 
SwetL,  Malay  Skttchtt,  pp.  197,  19S. 

'  No  less  than  seven  "  Bidans,"  it  is 
said,  were  formerly  requisitioned  at  the 
Urlh  of  a  Raja's  child,  and  occasions 
when  even  nine  are  mentioned  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Malay  romances.  The 
most  general  custom,  however,  seenu 
to  have  been  to  summon  seven"  Bidans" 
o^'Xa  ^^  number  being  possibly  dne 
tiy  A.e  Malay  theory  of  a  sevenfold 
soul  (f.  Soul).  The  profesiion  was  aji 
honourable  one,  and  the  Bidans  received 
the  title  of  "Dato'  (abbreviated  to 
'Toh)  Bidan  " ;  but  if  the  child  of  a  Rajs 
happened  to  die,  the  Bidan  who  was 
adjudged  to  be  responsible  paid  the 
puialty  with  her  life. 

*  Tu&also^.  6*6.  N0.3,  sec.6s. 
issoed  -wAiJ.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  16. 
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in  small  brass  receptacles,  but  on  such  occasions  as  the 
present  no  receptacles  are  used,  the  usual  accessories 
of  the  betel-chewing  ceremony  being  deposited  in 
the  ckirana  itself.  The  Bidan,  on  receiving  the 
chirana,  and  charming  the  contents,  inverts  it,  pour- 
ing out  {di-ckorakkan)  its  contents  upon  the  floor,  and 
taking  omens  for  the  coming  event  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  fall.'  She  then  commences  to  chew  the 
betel-leaf,  and  when  she  has  taken  as  much  as  she 
requires,  she  generally  performs  some  species  of 
divination  {tengo'  dalam  0iua)  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  child's  horoscope.  This  object  may 
be  achieved  in  several  ways ;  e.g.  by  astrological 
calculations ;  by  casting  up  {palak  or  falakiah)  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  both  parents'  names, 
in  accordance  with  the  abjad,  or  secret  cipher 
alphabet ; '  by  observance  of  a  wax  taper  fixed  upon 
the  brim  of  a  jar  of  water  (dian  di  i^  buyong  oyer) ; 
and  by  observance  of  a  cup  of  "  betel-leaf  water  "  {ayer 
sirik).' 

When  the  time  arrives  the  Bidan  is  sent  for  and 
escorted  to  the  spot,  where  she  points  out  the  luckiest 
place  in  the  house  for  the  child  to  be  born.  Such  a 
spot  must  not  be  under  the  ends  of  the  slats  of  the 
palm-thatch,  but  between  them,  the  exact  spot  beii^ 
discovered  by  repeatedly  dropping  the  blade  of  a 
hatchet  or  cutlass  haft  downwards  into  the  ground 
below  the  raised  floor  of  the  house,  until  a  spot  is 
found  wherein  it  sticks  and  remains  upright  A  rattan 
loop  {tali  atiggas)  to  enable  the  patient  to  raise  herself 
to  a  sitting  posture,  is  suspended  from  the  rafters  over 


'  IT  Ibe  belel-leaf  adheret   to   the 
Kifrwu  \la  X  Ud  (igo  (uri  miUSiat 
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the  Spot  selected,'  while  just  exactly  beneath  it  under 
the  floor  of  the  house  (which  is  raised  on  piles  like 
the  old  Swiss  lake-dwellings)  are  fastened  a  bunch  of 
leaves  of  the  prickly  pandanus,  the  "jicid"  egg-plant,* 
and  a  i^kar  janian,  which  is  a  kind  of  rattan  stand 
used  for  Malay  cooking-pots.  The  leaves  of  these 
plants  are  used  because  it  is  thought  that  their  thorns 
will  prick  any  evil  spirit*  which  tries  to  get  at  the  child 
from  below,  whilst  the  circular  cooking-pot  stand  will 
act  as  a  noose  or  snare.  Over  the  patient's  head,  and 
just  under  the  rafters,  is  spread  a  casting-net  {Jala), 
together  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  of  the  red  dracaena 
{^j^njuang Qx  Unjuang  merah)  and  the  "acid"  egg-plant.* 

A  big  tray  {talam)  is  now  filled  with  a  measure  of 
uncooked  husked  rice  {b'ras  sa-gantang),  and  covered 
over  with  a  small  mat  of  screw-palm,  leaves  (Hkar 
nt^ngkuang).  This  mat  is  in  turn  covered  with  from 
three  to  seven  thicknesses  of  fine  Malay  sarongs  (a 
sort  of  broad  plaid  worn  as  a  skirt),  and  these  latter 
again  are  surmounted  by  a  second  mat  upon  which 
the  newly-born  infant  is  to  be  deposited. 

The  next  process  is  the  purification  of  mother  and 
child  by  a  ceremony  which  consists  of  bathing  both  in 
warm  water  just  not  hot  enough  to  scald  the  skin  {ayer 
p^sam-pHsam  jangan  milockak  kulit),  and  in  which  are 

>  So,  too,  in  the  lepolt  of  the  Dutch  and  can  be  punisbed  ly  having  her 

Expedition  to  Mid-Sumatra,  vol.  i.  p.  stomach  filled  up  with  ground  glass  and 

266,  it  is  staled  that  delivery  took  plux  sherds  of  euthenware,  which  «iU  Idll 

"  in  a  sitling  posture."  her  in  about  seven  da;:'  time ! 

*  T'rettgasam.  *  When  the  "sickness"  is  severe, 

'  One  account  says  that  the  Pfnang-  the  Bidui  draws  upon  her  almost  in- 

galan  (or  Manjang,  i.c.   Pfmanjangan  exhaustible  stock  of  Malaji  charms,  a, 

another  name  for  her)  if  she  comes  will  spedmen  of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  the 

be  caught  in  this  sDare,  and  that  next  Appendix.     Salt  and  asant  are  taken 

morning  when  the  fowls  are  let  loose  (apparently   by  the  Bidan  ?)   into  the 

out  of  the  fowl.house  they  will  peck  at  mouth  (di-kfmam  atom  garami  while 

(he  sac  of  her  stomach  to  get  at  its  the  selected  charm  it  repeated. 
Thus  she  will  be  detected, 
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leaves  of  Ungkuas,  halia,  kunyit  i'rus,  kunyit,  pandan 
bau,  areca-palm  blossom,  and  the  dried  leaves  {kMron- 
song  or  kSresek)  of  the  pisang  k'lat.  This  has  to  be 
repeated  (every?)  morning  and  evening.  In  most 
places  the  new-born  infant  is,  as  has  been  said,  laid 
upon  a  mat  and  formally  adopted  by  the  father,  who 
breathes  into  the  child's  ear  ^  a  sort  of  Muhammadan 
prayer  or  formula,  which  is  called  bang  in  the  case 
of  a  boy,  and  kamat  in  the  case  of  a  girl.  After 
purification  the  child  is  swaddled  in  a  sort  of  papoose ; 
an  inner  bandage  {baru£)  is  swathed  round  the  child's 
waist,  and  a  broad  cloth  band  {kain  lampin)  is  wound 
round  its  body  from  the  knees  to  the  breast,  after  which 
the  outer  bandage  {kain  b^dong)  is  wound  round  the 
child's  body  from  the  feet  to  the  shoulder,  and  is  worn 
continually  until  the  child  is  three  or  four  months  old, 
or,  in  Malay  parlance,  until  he  has  learned  to  crawl 
(takit  m^niarap).  This  contrivance,  it  is  alleged,  pre- 
vents the  child  from  starting  and  straining  its  muscles. 
Over  the  child's  mat  is  suspended  a  sort  of  small 
conical  mosquito-net  {kain  bochok),  the  upper  end  of 
which  is  generally  stitched  {di-s^mat)  or  pinned  on  to 
the  top  of  the  parent's  mosquito  curtain,  and  which  is 
intended  to  protect  the  child  from  any  stray  mosquito 
or  sandfly  which  may  have  found  its  way  into  the 
hi^cT  net  used  by  his  parents. 


1   ytiie    McNair,    I^rai    and    iht  (twice),    ashoMcdiat    Muhammad   al- 

JUaUtyt,  p.  331.    "  The  childien  of  the  Raiu!  Aliah  {twice),  hti  'Ali  lU.saith 

Malays  are  lecnved  into  the  world  quite  (twice),  hei  'Ali  al-faleh  (iwice),  Allahu 

in  religioiu  form,  praj^r  being   loid,  ai6Aiir(twice),/ri-i7a^a-i//ii-V^  (twice); 

and    the  Aian  01  Allah  Akbar  pio-  and  the  iamat  as  follows  :— 

ntmnced   by   the   bthcr   with   bis    lipa  Allaku  aibar  (twice),  ashahadun  la- 

cloie  to  the  leader  infant's  eaf.''     The  iiaJia-iUa-'llak,  asAoAaiun  Muhammad 

imiff,    according    to    'Che     Saro,    a  al-Sasul  Allah.     Hti'Ali  aI-saUh,hti 

Malay  pandit  of  Kuala  Lumpor,  ran  'Aliid-f^tk,kadka»aitid-saiata\yifv:ti\, 

somewhat  as  follows  : — Allahu  Akbar  la-ilaka^Ua-'llah, 


(twice),    aihoAadua    la-ilaha-illa-'llah 
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Next  comes  the  ceremony  of  marking  the  forehead 
{chonting  muka),  which  is  supposed  to  keep  the  child 
from  starting  and  straining  itself  {j'angan  tifrkXjiU  iir- 
k^kait),  and  from  convulsions  {sazvan),  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  it  from  evil  spirits.  The  following 
are  the  directions ; — Take  chips  of  wood  from  the  thin 
end  (kapala  ?)  of  the  threshold,  from  the  steps  of  the 
house-ladder,  and  from  the  house  furniture,  together 
with  a  coat  {^sip)  of  garlic,  a  coat  of  an  onion,  assa- 
foetida,  a  rattan  cooking-pot  stand,  and  fibre  from  the 
"  monkey-face  "  of  an  unfertile  cocoa-nut  {tamp(}  niyor 
Jantan).  Bum  all  these  articles  together,  collect  the 
ashes,  and  mix  them  by  means  of  the  fore-finger  with 
a  little  "betel-water." 

Now  repeat  the  proper  charm,'  dip  the  finger  in 
the  mixture,  and  mark  the  centre  of  the  child's  fore- 
head, if  a  boy  with  a  sign  resembling  what  is  called  a 
bench  mark  v  ,  if  a  girl  with  a  plain  cross  -f- ,  and  at  the 
same  time  put  small  daubs  on  the  nose,  cheeks,  chin, 
and  shoulders.  Then  mark  the  mother  with  a  line 
drawn  from  breast  to  breast  {pangkak  susu)  and  a 
daub  on  the  end  of  the  nose  (choUk  hidong).  If  you 
do  this  properly,  a  Langat  Malay  informed  me,  the 
Evil  One  will  take  mother  and  child  for  his  own  wife 
and  child  (who  are  supposed  to  be  similarly  marked) 
and  will  consequently  refrain  from  harming  them ! 

In  addition  to  the  above,  if  the  child  is  a  girl,  her 
eyebrows  are  shaved  and  a  curve  drawn  in  their  place, 
extending  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  ear  (/i- 
pantiskan  b^ntok  taji  d^ri  muka  sampei  p^Hpis).  The 
mixture  used  for  marking  these  curves  consists  of 
manjakani  mixed  with  milk  from  the  mother's  breast. 

Another  most  curious  custom  which  recalls  a  parallel 
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custom  among  North  American  Indians,  is  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
shape  of  the  child's  head.  When  it  is  considered  too 
long  {tSrlampau panjang),  a  small  tightly-fitting  "yam 
leaf  cap"  {songko'  daun  k'ladi),  consisting  of  seven 
thicknesses  of  calladium  (yam)  leaves  is  used  to  com- 
press it  This  operation  is  supposed  to  shorten  the 
child's  skull,  and  the  person  who  fits  it  on  to  the  child's 
head  uses  the  words — "  Muhammad,  short  be  your 
head  "  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  and  "  Fatimah,  short  be 
your  head  "  in  the  case  of  a  girl. 

Now  comes  the  ceremony  of  administering  to  the 
infant  what  is  called  the  "  mouth-opener  "  (lit.  "  mouth- 
splitter,"  p^mb'lak  mulitl) ;  first,  you  take  a  green 
cocoa-nut  (niyor  sungkoran),  split  it  in  halves  {di-b'lak 
niyor),  put  a  "  grain  "  of  salt  inside  one-half  of  the  shell 
{di-htdok  garam  sa-buku),  and  give  it  to  the  child  to 
drink,  counting  up  to  seven,  and  putting  it  to  the 
child's  mouth  at  the  word  seven  {l^iakkan  di  mulut- 
nya).  Then  repeat  the  ceremony,  substituting  asam 
(tamarinds.'')  for  the  salt.  Finally,  take  a  gold  ring, 
and  after  rubbing  it  against  the  inside  of  the  cocoa-nut 
{cholek  di-dalam  niyor),  lay  it  upon  the  child's  lips, 
{SStakkan  di  bibir-nyd),  saying  "  Bismillah,"  etc.  Do 
the  same  with  a  silver  and  amalgam  (gold  and  silver) 
ring  respectively,  and  the  ceremony  will  be  at  an  end. 

I  may  note,  in  passing,  that  it  is  in  allusion  to  the 
above  ceremony  that  you  will  sometimes  hear  old  men 
say  "  It's  not  the  first  time  I  tasted  salt,  1  did  so  ever 
since  I  was  first  put  into  my  swinging-cot "  (aktt  makan 
garant  dahutu,  diripada  tatkala  naik  buayan). 

Sometimes  a  little  "rock"  sugar  {gula  batu)  is  added 
to  make  the  "  mouth-opener  "  more  palatable. 

From  the  time  when  the  child  is  about  twenty-four 
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hours  old  until  it  is  of  the  age  of  three  months,  it  is 
fed  with  rice  boiled  in  a  pot  on  the  fire,  "broken" 
(di-ieckek)  by  means  of  a  short  broad  cocoa-nut 
shell  spoon  {p^Uckek),  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and 
squeezed  into  small  receptacles  of  woven  cocoa-nut  leaf 
{kUttipai). 

Later  it  is  taught  to  feed  at  the  breast  {tn^nelek), 
which  continues  until  it  is  weaned  by  the  application 
of  bitter  aloes  {j'adam)  to  the  mother's  breasts. 

In'  the  rice-jar  [bityong  b'ras)  during  this  period,  a 
stone,  a  big  iron  nail,  and  a  "  candle-nut "  must  be  kept, 
and  a  spoon  {s^ndok)  must  always  be  used  for  putting 
the  rice  into  the  pot  before  boiling  it.  Moreover,  the 
mother,  when  eating  or  drinkii^,  must  always  cross 
her  left  arm  under  her  breasts  {di-ampu  susu-nya 
di  l^gan  kiri)  leaving  the  right  arm  free  to  bring  the 
food  to  the  mouth. 

When  the  child  has  been  bathed,  it  is  fumigated, 
and  deposited  for  the  first  time  in  a  swinging-cot  (the 
Malay  substitute  for  a  cradle)  which,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  is  formed  by  a  black  cloth  slung 
from  one  of  the  rafters.  To  fumigate^  it  you  take 
leaves  of  the  red  dracaena  {finjuang  meroA),  and  wrap 
them  round  first  with  the  casing  of  the  charred  torch 
(putUoug)  used  at  the  severing  of  the  cord  (p^mduattg 


>  Mr.   H.   N.   Ridley,    Diiectot  of  other  leaves  till  one-tbttd  of  the  liquor 

Gardens  and  Forests  at  Singapore,  in  a  is  evaporated,  and  the  decoction  exposed 

pamphlet  on   Maky  Materia   MedJca  to  the  dew  for  a  night,  and  the  <^d  ii 

(dated    1894)   describes    a    somewhat  bathed  with  it ;  or  a  qmndty  of  road- 

^■nilai  ceremony  as  follows  : —  side  rubbish,  dead-leaves,  sticks,  chewed 

"  When  a  child  suSers  from  lampuh  sugu-cane,  etc.  is  boiled  and  the  child 
Pachut,  that  is  to  say,  when,  it  persist-  is  bathed  Ja  the  liquid  (it  is  washed 
ently  cries  and  will  not  take  its  food,  it  afterwards),  and  it  is  then  amcdied  over 
is  treated  in  the  following  way  :  the  a  Gre  consisting  of  a  nest  of  a  weaver- 
leaves  di  Hcdyotis  congtsta,  Br.,  a  tall  bird  (KOTUtg  tamfiur),  the  skin  of  a 
jungle  weed,  known  as  Udajin  \Jidah  bottle-gourd  \li^m),  and  a  piece  of  wood 
Jbt,  lit.  Demon's  Tongae]  or  Poiif  which  has  been  struck  by  lig^tniDg." 
S<unpuh  Pachut,  are  boiled  with  some 
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ialipusat),  then  with  leaves  of  the  i'rong  asam  ("  acid  " 
egg-plant),  and  tie  them  round  at  intervals  with  a 
string  of  shredded  tree-bark  {tali  t'rap).  The  funnel- 
shaped  bouquet  thus  formed  is  suspended  above  the 
child's  cot  {duayan)';  a  spice-block  {batu  giling)  is 
deposited  inside  it,  and  underneath  it  are  placed  the 
naked  blade  of  a  cutlass  {parang puting),  a  cocoa-nut 
scraper  {kukoran),  and  one  of  the  basket-work  stands 
used  for  the  cooking-pots  {likar  jantan),  which  latter 
is  slung  round  the  neck  of  the  cocoa-nut  scraper.  This 
last  strange  contrivance  is,  I  believe,  intended  as  a 
hint  to  the  evil  spirit  or  vampire  which  comes  to  suck 
the  child's  blood,  and  for  whom  the  trap  described 
above  is  set  underneath  the  house-floor. 

Now  get  a  censer  and  burn  incense  in  it,  adding  to 
the  flame,  as  it  burns,  rubbish  from  beneath  a  deserted 
house,  the  deserted  nest  of  a  m^r'bak  (dove),  and 
the  deserted  nest  of  the  "rain-bird"  {sarang  burong 
ujan-ujan).  When  all  is  ready,  rock  the  cot  very 
gently  seven  times,  then  take  the  spice-block  out  of 
the  cot  and  deposit  it  together  with  the  blade  of  the 
cutlass  upon  the  ground,  take  the  child  in  your  arms 
and  fumigate  it  by  moving  it  thrice  round  in  a  circle 
over  the  smoke  of  the  censer,  counting  up  to  seven 
as  you  do  so,  and  swing  the  child  gently  towards  your 
left  At  the  word  "seven"  call  the  child's  soul  by  saying 
"  Cluck,  cluck !  soul  of  Muhammad  here ! " '  (if  it  is  a 
boy),  or  "  Cluck,  cluck !  soul  of  Fatimah  here ! "  (if  it  is 
a  girl) ;  deposit  the  child  in  the  cot  and  rock  it  very 
gently,  so  that  it  does  not  swing  farther  than  the  neck 
of  the  cocoa-nut  scraper  extends  {sa-panjang  kukoran 
sakajd).     After  this  you  may  swing  it  as  far  as  you 

Muhammad  im  I  Kur,  simangat  Fatimah  ini  I 
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like,  but  for  at  least  seven  days  afteiivards,  whenever 
the  child  is  taken  out  of  the  cot,  the  spice-block,  or 
stone-child  (anak  6cUu)  as  it  is  called,  must  be  deposited 
in  the  cot  as  a  substitute  for  the  child  {pinggantt 
budak). 

Once  in  every  four  hours  the  child  should  be 
bathed  with  cold  water,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept 
"coo!."  This  custom,  I  was  told,  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  obtains  at  Malacca,  where  the 
child  is  bathed  as  rarely  as  possible.  The  custom 
followed  in  Selangor  is  said  to  prevent  the  child  from 
getting  a  sore  mouth  i^ttam). 

For  the  first  two  months  or  so,  whenever  the  child 
is  bathed,  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  paste  obtained  by 
mixing  powdered  rice  with  the  powder  obtained  from 
a  red  stone  called  bcUu  kawi.  This  stone,  which  is 
said  by  some  Malays  to  take  its  name  from  the  Island 
of  Langkawi,  is  thought  to  possess  astringent  {k'laf) 
qualities,  and  is  used  by  Malay  women  to  improve 
their  skin.  Before  use  the  paste  is  fumigated  with  the 
smoke  of  burning  eagle- wood,  sandal-wood,  and  tncense, 
after  which  the  liquid,  whidi  is  said  to  resemble 
red  ink,  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  then  washed  oC 
no  doubt,  with  lime-juice  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  the  cold  water  which  is  used  for  bathing  the 
child  are  deposited  a  big  iron  nail  (as  a  "symbol  of 
iron  "),  "  candle-nuts  "  and  cockle-shells  (kttiit  k'rang), 
to  which  some  Malays  add  a  kind  of  parasite  called 
St  b^r'nas  {i.e.  Well-Filled  Out,  a  word  applied  to 
children  who  are  fat,  instead  of  the  word  £^mok,  which 
is  considered  unlucky)  and  another  parasite  called 
sadifigin  or  si  dingin,  the  "  Cold  "  one. 

After  bathing,  the  Bidan  should  perform  the 
ceremony  called  shnbor  sirik,  which  consists   in   the 
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ejecting  of  betel-leaf  (mixed  with  other  ingredients) 
out  of  her  mouth  on  to  the  pit  of  the  child's  stomach, 
the  ingredients  being  pounded  leaves  of  the  bungUi, 
cki^kor,  and  jirangau,  and  chips  of  brazil-wood,  ebony, 
and  sugar-palm  twigs  {sSgar  kabimg) ;  to  these  are 
sometimes  added  small  portions  of  the  "  Rough " 
bamboo  {buluk  kasap),  of  the  b^mban  balu,  and  of 
the  leaf-cases  of  the  areca-palm  (either  ufiik  b'lak 
baiang  or  upih  sarong). 

The  child  is  generally  named  within  the  first  week, 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  special  ceremony  con- 
nected with  the  naming,  though  it  is  most  probably 
considered  as  a  religious  act  The  name  is  evidently 
considered  of  some  importance,  for  if  the  child  happens 
to  get  ill  directly  after  the  naming,  it  is  sometimes 
re-adopted  (temporarily)  by  a  third  party,  who  gives  it 
a  different  name.  When  this  happens  a  species  of 
bracelets  and  anklets  made  of  black  cloth  are  put  upon 
the  child's  wrists  and  ankles,  the  ceremony  being  called 
tumpang  sayang. 

A  few  days  later  the  child's  head  is  shaved,  and  his 
nails  cut  for  the  first  time.  For  the  former  process  a 
red  lather  is  manufactured  from  fine  rice-flour  mixed 
with  gambler,  lime,  and  betel-leaf.  Some  people  have 
the  child's  head  shaved  clean,  others  leave  the  central 
lock  {jambut).  In  either  case  the  remains  of  the  red 
lather,  together  with  the  clippings  of  hair  (and  nails  ?) 
are  received  in  a  rolled-up  yam-leaf  {daun  k'iadi  di- 
Ponjut)  or  cocoa-nut  (?),  and  carried  away  and  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  a  shady  tree,  such  as  a  banana  (or  a 
pomegranate  ?). 

Sometimes  (as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  a  Malay 
bride  at  whose  "  tonsure "  I   assisted '),   the  parents 

'   Vide  pp.  353-3SS,  infra. 
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make  a  vow  at  a  child's  birth  that  they  will  give  a 
feast  at  the  tonsure  of  its  hair,  just  before  its  marriage, 
provided  the  child  grows  up  in  safety. 

Occasionally  the  ceremony  of  shaving  the  child's 
head  takes  place  on  the  44th  day  after  birth,  the  cere- 
mony being  called  balik  juru.  A  small  sum,  such 
as  $2.00  or  $3.00,  is  also  sometimes  presented  to  a 
pilgrim  to  carry  clippings  of  the  child's  locks  to  Mecca 
and  cast  them  into  the  well  Zemzem,  such  payment 
being  called  'kSkah  {'akikah)  in  the  case  of  a  boy, 
and  kHrban  in  the  case  of  a  girl.' 

To  return  to  the  mother.  She  is  bathed  in  hot 
water  at  8  o'clock  each  morning  for  three  days,  and 
from  the  day  of  birth  (after  ablution)  she  has  to  under- 
go the  strangest  ceremony  of  all,  "  ascending  the  roast- 
ing-place"  {naik  saletan).  A  kind  of  rough  couch  is 
prepared  upon  a  small  platform  {saUian),  which  is 
about  six  feet  in  length,  and  slopes  downwards  towards 
the  foot,  where  it  is  about  two  feet  above  the  floor. 
Beneath  this  platform  a  fireplace  or  hearth  {dapor)  *  is 
constructed,  and  a  "roaring  fire"  lighted,  which   is 

'  Of  (he  Pahug  customs  Mr.  Clif-  ccDta  being  deemed  sufficient  far  each 

ford  writes  : —  subsequent  evenL" — Clifford,   Slndies 

"Umat  rashes  off  to  the  most  ftunous  in  Braon  Mum,,  pp.  47,  48. 
midwife  in  the  place,  and  presents  her  *  To  each  comer  of  this  health  is 
nith  a  little  bnss  dith  filled  with  fiutened  ■  bonch  of  lemon-gnas  le&Tca, 
smooth  greoi  tCrik  leaves,  and  sixpence  each  of  which  is  sepaiatel;  duumed  b^ 
of  onr  money  (25  cents)  in  copper,  for  ejecting  betel-leaf  upon  it  (oi-rfliiiw)  ; 
inch  is  the  retaining  fee  prescribed  by  at  the  same  time  a.  pillow  is  prepaied 
Mala;  custom.  The  recipient  of  these  for  it  by  the  insertion  of  a  needle  at 
treasures  is  thereafter  held  boond  to  each  end-  The  fire  iflfi  saleioM)  is 
^tend  the  patient  whenever  she  ma;  be  always  lighted  by  the  Bidan,  and  matt 
called  upon  to  do  so,  and  when  the  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  for  the  whole 
confinement  is  over  she  can  claim  other  of  (he  44  days.  To  light  it  the  Kdan 
moneys  in  payment  of  her  services.  should  lake  a  brsnd  from  the  hoate-fire 
These  latter  fees  are  not  ruinously  high,  {apt  dafer),  and  when  it  is  tmce  pro- 
according  to  our  standard,  two  dollars  pcrly  kindled,  nothing  must  be  cocdied 
being  cbaiged  for  attending  a  woman  at  it,  or  the  child  will  sufler.  More- 
io  h^  fint  confinement,  a  dollar  or  a  over,  whenever  during  this  same  period 
doUu  and  a  half  on  the  next  occasion,  there  happens  to  be  a  hen  sitting  oa 
and  twenty-five,   or  at  the  most  fifty  its   ^gi  in  the   house,  the  bladei  of 
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intended  to  warm  the  patient  to  a  degree  consistent 
with  Malay  ideas  of  what  is  beneficial !  Custom, 
which  is  stronger  than  law,  forces  the  patient  to  recline 
upon  this  couch  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  to  remain  upon  it  each  time  for  an  hour 
or  two.  To  such  extremes  is  this  practice  carried, 
that  "on  one  occasion  a  poor  woman  was  brought 
to  the  point  of  death  .  .  .  and  would  have  died  if  she 
had  not  been  rescued  by  the  kind  interposition  of  the 
Civil  Assistant-Surgeon;  the  excessive  excitement 
caused  by  the  heat  was  so  overpowering  that  aber- 
ration of  mind  ensued  which  continued  for  several 
months." ' 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  one  of  the  heated  hearth- 
stones {baiu  iungku)  is  frequently  wrapped  up  io  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  old  rags,  applied  to  the  patient's 
stomach  so  as  to  "roast"  her  still  more  effectually. 
This  "roasting"  custom  is  said  to  continue  for  the 
whole  of  the  forty-four  days  of  uncleanness.  During 
this  period  there  are  many  birth-taboos  {pantang 
6i(ranak)  applying  to  food,  the  following  articles  being 
usually  forbidden:  (i)  things  which  have  (from  the 
Malay  point  of  view)  a  lowering  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution {sagala  yang  s^/uk-s^Juk),  e.g.  fruits,  with 
some  exceptions,  and  vegetables ;  (2)  things  which 
have  a  heating  effect  on  the  blood  {sagaia  yang 
Usa-bisa),  e.g.  the  fish  called  pari  (skate),  the  Prickly 
Fish  iikan  dun),  and  the  s^m6tlang  (a  kind  of  mud- 

treapoiiB,  soch  tt$  dangers  (k'rin«*)  "Later,  comes  ■  d&jr  when  Stlihns. 
and  Epears,  muit  not  be  teiet  nearly  loses  her  life  bj  reason  of  the 
in  tbdr  huidles  {mlmbalau)  either  barbarities  which  Malaj  Kience  coo- 
over  the  hear1h-fir«  or  the  Gi«  of  the  siders  necessary  if  a  woman  is  to  win 
saltittH.  through  her  confinement  withont  mis- 

I  J.   D.   Vanghan    in    vol    xL   of  hap."— Clifford,  Stiid.  in  Br.  Hum., 

J.I.A.  p.  SI. 

Cp.  the  foUowi:^  passage  : — 
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fish  with  poisonous  spines  on  both  sides  and  back), 
and  all  fresh-water  fish ;  (3)  all  things  which  have  an 
irritating  effect  on  the  skin  {sagala  yang  gatai-gatal), 
eg.  the  fish  called  t^nggiri,  and  terubok,  shell-fish, 
and  the  ^g-plant  or  Brinjal,  while  the  fish  called  kurau, 
g'lama,  s^nakong,  parang -parang  may  be  eaten,  so 
long  as  they  are  well  salted  ;  (4)  things  which  are 
supposed  to  cause  faintness  {sagala  yang  b^tan- 
b^tUan),  or  swooning  {pengsan),  such,  for  instance,  as 
uncooked  cocoa-nut  pulp,  gourds  and  cucumbers ;  (5) 
sugar  (with  the  exception  of  cocoa-nut  sugar),  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  chillies.' 

The  following  description  of  birth  -  taboos  in 
Pahang,  taken  from  Mr.  H.  Clifford's  Studies  in 
Brown  HuTHaniiy,  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
this  part  of  the  subject : — 

"When  Umat  has  placed  the  .rfWA  leaves  he  has 
done  all  he  can  for  Selfima,  and  he  resigns  himself 
to  endure  the  anxiety  of  the  next  few  months  with 
the  patience  of  which  he  has  so  much  command. 
'Y\i^  ptantang  bh'-dnak,  or  btrth-taboos,  hem  a  husband 
in  almost  as  rigidly  as  they  do  his  wife,  and  Umat, 
who  is  as  superstitious  as  are  all  the  Malays  of  the 
lower  classes,  is  filled  with  fear  lest  he  should  unwit- 
tingly transgress  any  law,  the  breach  of  which  might 
cost  SSl£ma  her  life.  He  no  longer  shaves  his  head 
periodically,  as  he  loves  to  do,  for  a  naked  scalp  is 
very  cool  and  comfortable ;  he  does  not  even  cut  his 

1  The  following  methods  are  retorted  pantiu,   is  kept}    (H)    the   "  rattan  " 

to  for  the  caring  of  bintness  ;  (d)  the  {rolatt  tfga)  "  cure, "  which  is  (aid  to 

patient  is  made  to  smell  {,di-isBpian\  consist  in  charring  the  end  of  a  piece  of 

first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other  rattan  {rolax   s/^\,  taking  the  burnt 

nostril,  the  bottom  of  the  copper   (or  end  in   the  mouth,   and  blowing  the 

bram)  rec^tacle  ^^plkapertoCi  in  which  smoke  into  the  patient's   ear  {^-itm- 

the  lime,  which  ii  one  of  the  invariable  buikim). 
concomitants  of  the  fa«tel-chewing  >p- 
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hair,  and  a  thick  black  shock  stands  five  inches  high 
upon  his  head,  and  tumbles  raggedly  about  his  neck 
and  ears.  S6l€ma  is  his  first  wife,  and  never  before 
has  she  borne  children,  wherefore  no  hair  of  her 
husband's  must  be  trimmed  until  her  days  are  ac- 
complished. Umat  will  not  kill  the  fowls  for  the 
cook  now,  nor  even  drive  a  stray  dog  from  the  com- 
pound with  violence,  lest  he  should  chance  to  maim 
it,  for  he  must  shed  no  blood,  and  must  do  no  hurt 
to  any  living  thing  during  all  this  time.  One  day 
he  is  sent  on  an  errand  up-river  and  is  absent  until 
the  third  day.  On  inquiry  it  appears  that  he  passed 
the  night  in  a  friend's  house,  and  on  the  morrow 
found  that  the  wife  of  his  host  was  shortly  expecting 
to  become  a  mother.  Therefore  he  had  to  remain 
at  least  two  nights  in  the  village.  Why?  Because 
if  he  failed  to  do  so,  Sfilgma  would  die.  Why  would 
she  die  ?  God  alone  knows,  but  such  is  the  teaching 
of  the  men  of  old,  the  wise  ones  of  ancient  days. 
But  Umat's  chief  privation  is  that  he  is  forbidden 
to  sit  in  the  doorway  of  his  house.  To  understand 
what  this  means  to  a  Malay,  you  must  realise  that 
the  seat  in  the  doorway,  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
ladder  that  reaches  to  the  ground,  is  to  him  much 
what  the  fireside  is  to  the  English  peasant.  It  is 
here  that  he  sits  and  looks  out  patiently  at  life,  as 
the  European  gazes  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  It  is 
here  that  his  neighbours  come  to  gossip  with  him, 
and  it  is  in  the  doorway  of  his  own  or  his  friend's  house 
that  the  echo  of  the  world  is  borne  to  his  ears.  But, 
while  Sfilfima  is  ill,  Umat  may  not  block  the  doorway, 
or  dreadful  consequences  will  ensue,  and  though  he 
appreciates  this  and  makes  the  sacrifice  readily  for  his 
wife's  sake,  it  takes  much  of  the  comfort  out  of  his  life. 
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"Sfilfima,  meanwhile,  has  to  be  equally  circum- 
spect. She  bridles  her  woman's  tongue  resolutely, 
and  no  word  in  disparagement  of  man  or  beast  passes 
her  lips  during  all  these  months,  for  she  has  no 
desire  to  see  the  qualities  she  dislikes  reproduced  in 
the  child.  She  is  often  tired  to  death  and  faint  and 
ill  before  her  hour  draws  nigh,  but  none  the  less  she 
will  not  lie  upon  her  mat  during  the  daytime  lest 
her  heavy  eyes  should  close  in  sleep,  since  her  child 
would  surely  fall  a  prey  to  evil  spirits  were  she  to 
do  so.  Therefore  she  fights  on  to  the  dusk,  and 
Umat  does  all  he  can  to  comfort  her  and  to  lighten 
her  sufferings  by  constant  tenderness  and  care."^ 

The  medicine  {sambaran  bard),  used  by  the 
mother  after  her  confinement,  consists  of  the  ashes  of 
a  burnt  cocoa-nut  shell  pounded  and  mixed  with  a 
pinch  of  black  pepper  (lada  kiiam  sa-Jimput),  a  root 
of  garlic  {bawang  putek  sa-iabuh),  and  enough  vin^ar 
to  make  the  mixture  liquid.  This  potion  is  drunk  for 
three  consecutive  mornings.  A  handle  is  swathed 
about  her  waist,  and  she  is  treated  with  a  cosmetic 
{bMak)  manufactured  from  i^mu  kwning,  which  is 
pounded  small  (and  mixed  as  before  with  garlic, 
black  pepper,  and  vinegar),  and  applied  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  for  the  first  three  days.  During  the 
next  three  days  a  new  cosmetic  (bidak  kunyit  frus) 
is  applied,  the  ingredients  being  kunyit  t'rus  pounded 
and  mixed  in  the  same  way  as  the  cosmetic  just 
described. 

At  the  same  time  the  patient  is  given  a  potion 
made  from  the  ash  of  burnt  durian  skins  {aht 
kitia  durian),  mixed  as  before  with  vinegar ;  the  fruit- 

I  Clifford,  Sttid.  in  Brvam  Hum.,  pp.  48-50. 
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Stalk,  or  "spire,"  of  a  cocoa-nut  palm  {manggar  niyor) 
being  substituted  if  the  durian  skin  is  not  obtainable. 

A  poultice  {ubat  pupok)  is  also  applied  to  the 
patient's  forehead,  after  the  early  bathing,  during  the 
"forty-four  days"  of  her  retirement;  it  consists  of 
leaves  of  the  tahi  babi,  jintan  hitam,  and  garlic, 
pounded  and  mixed  as  usual  with  vin^ar. 

After  three  days  an  extraordinary  mixture,  called 
in  Selangor  the  "  Hundred  Herbs  "  {rhnpah  'ratus), 
but  in  Malacca  merely  "Pot-herbs"  {rUmpah  p'riok), 
is  concocted  from  all  kinds  of  herbs,  roots,  and  spices. 
The  ingredients  are  put  into  a  large  vessel  of  water 
and  left  to  soak,  a  portion  of  the  liquor  being  strained 
off  and  given  to  the  patient  as  a  potion  every  morning 
for  about  ten  days.  Similar  ingredients  boiled  in  a 
large  pot,  which  is  kept  hot  by  being  hermetically 
sealed  {di-g^tang),  and  by  having  live  embers  placed 
underneath  it  from  time  to  time,  furnish  the  regular 
bever^e  of  the  patient  up  to  the  time  of  her  puri- 
fication. After  the  first  fortnight,  however,  the  lees 
are  extracted  from  the  vessel  and  used  to  compose 
a  poultice  which  is  applied  to  the  patient's  waist,  a 
set  of  fresh  ingredients  replacing  the  old  ones.*  It 
is  sold  for  fifty  cents  a  jar. 

On  the  forty -fourth  day  the  raised  platform  or 
roasting-place  {saletan)  is  taken  down  and  the  cere- 
mony called  Floor-washing  {basoh  lattiet)  takes  place, 
the  whole  house  being  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned. 

■  The  following  ii  the  list  of  ocliud      ckuigiek  pala,  buak  pllaga,  iatumhar, 
iagredienti  m  £u  as  I  could  ucatun     Jlmuju  Jaaia,  j/muju  kersatti,   <'   '  ' 


[beta  :    bull   of   the  jamtut,    iMtul,  tali,    ehabti   pitUal,    ciangiei,    sttdu 

i'nuu,  rainintan,  kackatig  kt^^,  'Ifiau,  ajtr,  mur  daging,  mur  lulang,  pekak, 

didap,  pttaJing,  rambri,  lamaitg,  iajw  jinlmi  fitUh^jint^t  Ititam,  manjakcati , 

maniif    sirafat,    and  mimp'las    hart;  manjanraai   01    mfnjlla-aiia   (?),    akar 

and    the    foltowing    heibs,    roots,    or  manU,  biji  savri,  jadam,  puJai  ganii, 

(pices,     such    u    ktmyil    frin,    lada  nuiur,  alim,  muslakim,   cktuher  oiaf, 

kUam,  bawsmg  patdt,  haaang  tnerak,  kimulats,  uid  kad/kai. 
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The  floor  having  been  smeared  with  rice-cosmetic 
(b^dak)  (such  as  the  Malays  use  for  the  bathing 
ceremony),  it  is  well  scratched  by  the  claws  of  a 
fowl,  which  is  caught  (and  washed)  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  held  over  the  floor  and  forced  to  do  the 
scratching  required  of  it.  The  cosmetic  is  then 
removed  {di-langir)  by  means  of  lime-juice  (again  as 
in  the  bathing  ceremony)  and  the  hearth  -  fire  is 
changed.  The  Bidan  now  receives  her  pay.  usually 
getting  in  cash  for  the  eldest  child  S4.40  (in  some 
places  J5.40),  for  the  second,  $3.40,  the  third,  I2.40, 
and  for  the  fourth,  and  alt  subsequent  children,  ti.40; 
unless  she  is  hastily  summoned  {bidan  tarek)  and  no 
eng^ement  {m^tt^mpak)  has  been  made,  in  which 
case  she  may  demand  half  a  bkara  ($11).  Besides 
this  somewhat  meagre  remuneration,  however,  she 
receives  from  the  well-to-do  (at  the  floor-washing 
ceremony)  such  presents  as  cast-off  clothes  {kain 
b^kas  ittbok),  a  bowl  of  saffron  rice,  a  bowl  of  the 
rice-cosmetic  and  limes  {b^dak  limau),  and  a  platter 
of  betel  -  leaf,  with  accessories  {ch^rana  sirik). 
Though  the  remuneration  may  appear  small,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  sure ;  as  in  former  days  an  unwritten 
law  allowed  her  to  take  the  child  and  "cry  it  for 
sale"  {di-j'aj'a)  round  the  country,  should  her  fee 
remain  unpaid. 

Before  concluding  the  present  subject  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  certain  specitic  injunctions  and 
taboos  which  form  an  important  part  of  the  vast 
body  of  Malay  customs  which  centre  specially  round 
the  birth  of  children. 

Before  the  child  is  bom  the  father  has  to  be  more 
than  usually  circumspect  with  regard  to  what  he  does, 
as  any  untoward  act  on  his  part  would  assuredly  have 
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a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  child,  and  cause  a  birth- 
mark or  even  actual  deformity,  any  such  affection 
being  called  kXnan.  In  a  case  which  came  to  my 
notice  the  son  was  born  with  only  a  thumb,  forefinger, 
and  little  finger  on  the  left  hand,  and  a  great  toe  on 
the  left  foot,  the  rest  of  the  fingers  and  toes  on  the 
left  side  being  wanting.  This,  I  was  told,  was  due  to 
the  iact  that  the  father  violated  this  taboo  by  going  to 
the  fishing-stakes  one  day  and  killing  a  crab  by  chop- 
ping at  it  with  a  cutlass. 

In  former  days  during  this  period  it  was  "  taboo  " 
{pantang)  for  the  father  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  buffalo 
or  even  of  a  fowl ;  or,  in  fact,  to  take  the  life  of  any 
animal  whatever — a  trace  no  doubt  of  Indian  influ- 
ences. A  Malay  told  me  once  that  his  son,  soon 
after  birth,  was  afflicted  with  a  great  obstruction  of 
breathing,  but  that  when  the  medicine-man  (Pawang) 
declared  (after  "  diagnosing "  the  case)  that  the  child 
was  suffering  from  a  "  fish-affection  "  {k^nan  ikan),  he 
remembered  that  he  had  knocked  on  the  head  an 
extraordinary  number  of  fish  which  he  had  caught 
on  the  very  day  that  his  son  was  bom.  He  there- 
fore, by  the  advice  of  the  medicine-man,  gave  the 
child  a  potion  made  from  pounded  fish  bones,  and  an 
immediate  and  permanent  recovery  was  the  result 

Such  affections  as  those  described  are  classified 
by  the  Malays  according  to  the  kind  of  influence 
which  is  supposed  to  have  produced  them.  Thus 
the  unoffending  victim  may  be  either  fish  -  struck 
{iJhtan  ikan),  as  described  above,  ape-struck  {k^nan 
i'roi),  dog-struck  {k^Tian  anjing),  crab-struck  {^nan 
kitam),  and  so  forth,  it  being  maintained  that  in 
every  case  the  child  either  displays  some  physical 
deformity,  causing  a  resemblance  to  the  animal   by 
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which  it  was  affected,  or  else  (and  more  commonly) 
unconsciously  imitates  its  actions  or  its  "  voice." 

Another  interesting  custom  was  that  the  father 
was  stringently  forbidden  to  cut  his  hair  until  after 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  following  passage  bearing  on  the  subject  is 
taken  from  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell's  article  on  the  "  Folk- 
lore of  the  Malays  "  : ' — 

"In  selecting  timber  for  the  uprights  of  a  Malay 
house  care  must  be  taken  to  reject  any  log  which 
is  indented  by  the  pressure  of  any  parasitic  creeper 
which  may  have  wound  round  it  when  it  was  a  living 
tree.  A  log  so  marked,  if  used  in  building  a  house, 
will  exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  in  childbirth, 
protracting  delivery  and  endangering  the  lives  of 
mother  and  child.  Many  precautions  must  be  taken 
to  guard  against  evil  influence  of  a  similar  kind,  when 
one  of  the  inmates  of  a  house  is  expecting  to  become 
a  mother.  No  one  may  '  divide  the  house '  {b^lak 
rumoA),  that  is,  go  in  at  the  front  door  and  out  at  the 
back,  or  vice  versd,  nor  may  any  guest  or  stranger  be 
entertained  in  the  house  for  one  night  only  ;  he  must 
be  detained  for  a  second  night  to  complete  an  even 
period.  If  an  eclipse  occur,  the  woman  on  whose 
account  these  observances  are  necessary  must  be  taken 
into  the  pi^nangga  (kitchen),  and  placed  beneath  the 
shelf  or  platform  (para)  on  which  the  domestic  utensils 
are  kept.  A  spoon  is  put  into  her  hand.  If  these 
precautions  are  not  taken,  the  child  when  bom  will 
be  deformed." 

Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  in  the  above  is  speaking  of 
Perak  Malays.     The  passage  just  quoted  applies  to  a 

'  J.S.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  7,  p.  19. 
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great  extent  to  Selangor,  but  with  a  few  discrepancies. 
Thus  a  house-post  indented  by  a  creeper  is  generally 
avoided  in  Selangor  for  a  different  reason,  viz.  that  it 
is  supposed  to  bring  snakes  into  the  house. 

"  Dividing  the  house,"  however,  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  important  birth -taboo  in  Selangor,  the 
threatened  penalty  for  its  non-observance  being 
averted  by  compelling  the  guilty  party  to  submit  to  the 
unpleasant  ceremony  called  s^mbor  ayer,  a  member 
of  the  family  being  required  to  eject  {s^t?tior)  a  mouth- 
ful of  water  upon  the  small  of  the  culprit's  back. 

In  Selangor,  again,  a  guest  must  stay  three  nights 
(not  two)  in  the  house,  his  departure  on  the  first  or 
second  night  being  called  "Insulting  the  Night" 
{mhtjolok  ffialam).  To  avert  the  evil  consequences  of 
such  an  act,  fumigation  {rabun-rabun)  is  resorted  to, 
the  "  recipe  "  for  it  running  as  follows  : — "  Take  assa- 
fcetida,  sulphur,  kunyii  t'rus  (an  evil -smelling  root), 
onion  skins,  dried  arcca-nut  husk,  lemon-grass  leaves, 
and  an  old  mat  or  cloth,  burn  them,  and  leave  the 
ashes  for  about  an  hour  at  sunset  on  the  floor  of  the 
passage  in  front  of  the  door."  That  a  sensible  and 
self-respecting  "  demon  "  should  avoid  a  house  where 
such  an  unconscionable  odour  is  raised  is  not  in  the 
least  surprising ! 

In  the  event  of  an  eclipse  the  customs  of  the  two 
sister  States  appear  to  be  nearly  identical ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  Selangor  the  woman  is  placed 
in  the  doorway  (in  the  moonlight  as  far  as  possible), 
and  is  furnished  with  the  basket-work  stand  of  a  cook- 
ing pot,  as  well  as  a  wooden  rice-spoon,  the  former  as  a 
trap  to  catch  any  unwary  demon  who  may  be  so  foolish 
as  to  put  his  head  "into  the  noose,"  and  the  latter 
as  a  weapon  of  offence,  it  being  supposed  that  "the 
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rattan  binding  of  the  spoon  (which  must,  of  course,  be 
of  the  orthodox  Malay  pattern)  will  unwind  itself  and 
entangle  the  assailant "  in  the  case  of  any  real  danger. 
Finally,  the  Bidan  must  be  present  to  "  massage  "  the 
woman,  and  repeat  the  necessary  charms. 

From  the  following  passage  it  would  appear  that 
the  corresponding  Pahang  custom  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  Perak  and  Selangor : — 

"  But  during  the  period  that  the  Moon's  fate  hung 
in  the  balance,  SSlgma  has  suffered  many  things.  She 
has  been  seated  motionless  in  the  fireplace  under  the 
tray-like  shelf,  which  hangs  from  the  low  rafters, 
trembling  with  terror  of — she  knows  not  what.  The 
little  basket-work  stand,  on  which  the  hot  rice-pot  is 
wont  to  rest,  is  worn  on  her  head  as  a  cap,  and  in  her 
girdle  the  long  wooden  rice-spoon  is  stuck  dagger-wise. 
Neither  she  nor  Umat  know  why  these  things  are 
done,  but  they  never  dream  of  questioning  their  neces- 
sity. It  is  the  custom.  The  men  of  olden  days  have 
decreed  that  women  with  child  should  do  these  things 
when  the  Moon  is  in  trouble,  and  the  consequences  of 
n^lect  are  too  terrible  to  be  risked ;  so  Sfilfima  and 
Umat  act  according  to  their  simple  faith."* 

3.    ADOLESCENCE 

Of  the  purely  Malay  ceremonies  performed  at 
Adolescence,  the  most  important  are  the  "filing  of  the 
teeth  "  {b^rasah  gigi)^  and  the  cutting  of  the  first  locks 
of  hair,  in  cases  where  this  latter  operation  has  been 
postponed  till  the  child's  marriage  by  a  vow  of  its 
parents. 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  rite  of  tonsure 
{ph'chitkor\  at  which  I  was  present  in  person  : — 

"  Some  time  ago  {in  1897)  I  received,  through  one 
of  my  local  Malay  headmen,  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
tonsure  ceremony. 

"When  I  arrived  (about  two  p.m.),  in  company  of 
the  headman  referred  to,  the  usu^l  dancing  and  Koran- 
chanting  was  proceeding  in  the  outer  chamber  or 
verandah,  which  was  decked  out  for  the  occasion  with 
the  usual  brilliantly  coloured  ceiling-cloth  and  striped 
wall-tapestry.  After  a  short  interval  we  were  invited 
to  enter  an  inner  room,  where  a  number  of  Malays  of 
both  sexes  were  awaiting  the  performance  of  the  rite. 
The  first  thing,  however,  that  caught  the  eye  was  a 
gracefully-draped  figure  standing  with  shrouded  head, 
and  with  its  back  to  the  company,  upon  the  lowest 
step  of  the  dais  {^rei),  which  had  been  erected  with 
a  view  to  the  prospective  wedding  ceremony.  This 
was  the  bride.  A  dark-coloured  veil,  thrown  over 
her  head  and  shoulders,  allowed  seven  luxuriant 
tresses  of  her  wonderful  raven-black  hair  to  escape 
and  roll  down  below  her  waist,  a  ring  of  precious  metal 
being  attached  to  the  end  of  each  tress.  Close  to 
the  bride,  and  ready  to  support  her,  should  she  require 
it,  in  her  motherly  £irms,  stood  the  (on  such  occasions) 
familiar  figure  of  the  Duenna  {Mak  Inang),  whose 
duty,  however,  in  the  present  instance  was  confined 
to  taJcing  the  left  hand  of  the  bride  between  her  own, 
and  supporting  It  in  a  horizontal  position  whilst  each 
of  the  seven  Representatives  {prang  maris) '  in  turn 
was  sprinkling  it  with  the  '  Neutralising  Rice- 
paste  '  {tS^ong  tawar)  by  means  of  the  usual  bunch 

'   Lit.   "heiis"  (■amriih),  bnt  often,  ss   heie,  osed  in   the   aense  of  leprc- 
sentative  memben  of  tbe  funilj. 

2  A 
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or  brush  of  leaves.  A  little  in  front  of  this  pair 
stood  a  youth  supporting  in  his  hands  an  unhusked 
cocoa-nut  shell.  The  crown  of  this  cocoa-nut  had 
been  removed,  and  the  edges  at  the  top  cut  in  sudi 
a  way  as  to  form  a  chevroned  or  '  dog-tooth '  border. 
Upon  the  indentations  of  this  rim  was  deposited  a 
necklace,  and  a  large  pair  of  scissors  about  the  size 
of  a  tailor's  shears  were  stuck  point  downwards  la 
the  rim.  The  cocoa-nut  itself  was  perhaps  half-filled 
with  its  'milk.'  Close  to  this  youth  stood  another, 
supporting  one  of  the  usual  circular  brass  trays 
(with  high  sides)  containing  all  the  ordinary  acces- 
sories of  the  t^poHg  tawar  ceremony,  i.e.  a  bowl  of 
rice-paste,  a  brush  of  leaves,  parched  rice,  washed 
saffron-stained  rice,  and  benzoin  or  incense. 

"  I  was  now  requested  to  open  the  proceedii^ 
but  at  my  express  desire  the  Pfinghulu  (Malay  head- 
man) did  so  for  me,  first  scattering  several  handfuls 
(of  the  different  sorts  of  rice)  over  the  bride,  and 
then  sprinkling  the  rice-paste  upon  the  palm  of  her 
left  hand,  which  was  held  out  to  receive  it  as  described 
above.  The  sprinkling  over,  he  took  the  scissors  and 
with  great  deliberation  severed  the  end  of  the  first 
lock,  which  was  made  to  fall  with  a  little  splash,  and 
with  the  ring  attached  to  it,  into  the  cocoa-nut  with 
the  '  dc^-tooth '  border. 

"  Five  other  waris  (Representatives)  and  myself 
followed  suit,  the  seven  tresses  with  the  rings  attached 
to  them  being  all  received  in  the  cocoa-nut  as  described. 

"  A  child  of  the  age  of  about  two  or  three  years 
underwent  the  tonsure  at  the  same  time,  each  of  the 
Representatives,  after  severing  the  bride's  lock,  snip- 
ping off  a  portion  of  the  child's  hair.  The  child  was 
in  arms  and  was  not  veiled,  but  wore  a  shoulder-cloth 
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{bidak)  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ceremony  we  left  the  room,  and  the  KorSn- 
chanting  was  resumed  and  continued  until  the  arrival 
of  the  bridegroom  in  procession  (at  about  five  p.m.), 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  being  '  seated  side  by  side '  {birsanding), 
and  the  business  of  the  day  was  concluded. 

"The  cocoa-nut  containing  the  severed  tresses  and 
rings  is  carried  to  the  foot  of  a  barren  fruit-tree  {e.g. 
a  pom^franate-tree),  when  the  rings  are  extracted  and 
the  water  (with  the  severed  locks)  poured  out  at  the 
tree's  foot,  the  belief  being  that  this  proceeding  will 
make  the  tree  as  luxuriant  as  the  hair  of  the  person 
shorn,  a  very  clear  example  of  'sympathetic  magic' 
If  the  parents  are  poor,  the  cocoa-nut  is  generally 
turned  upside  down  and  left  there ;  but  if  they  are 
well-to-do,  the  locks  are  usually  sent  to  Mecca  in 
charge  of  a  pilgrim,  who  casts  them  on  his  arrival 
into  the  well  Zemzem." 

I  will  now  describe  the  ceremony  of  filing  or 
"sharpening"  the  teeth,  from  notes  taken  by  myself 
during  the  actual  ceremony  (20th  March,  1897). 

The  youth  whose  teeth  I  saw  filed  must  have 
been  quite  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
not  long  before  undei^one  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  the  house  newly  swept  and 
clean,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  ceremony  already 
prepared.  These  latter  consisted  of  a  round  tray 
{dulang)  containing  the  usual  bowl  of  rice  -  paste 
{ti^pong  tavHtr),  with  the  brush  of  leaves,*  three  cups 
(containing  different  sorts  of  rice),  an  eg^,*  three  rings 

1  The  Uflf-bnub  in  thii  cue  con-      i/lagnri,  and  wu  bound  up  with  ribu- 
■iited  of  leaves  of  the  laptneh,  puhu-      ribu  (a  kind  of  creeper). 
pulut,   sapatiggil,   tambau   dam,   and  '  Into  this  ^^  it  if  luppoced,  all 
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of  precious  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  amalgam),  a 
couple  of  limes,  and  two  small  iiles  (to  which  a  small 
tooth-saw  and  two  small  whetstones  should  be  added).' 
The  ceremony  now  commences :  the  tooth-filer 
{Pawang  gigi)  first  scatters  the  three  sorts  of  rice  and 
sprinkles  the  t^pong  tawar  upon  his  instruments, 
etc.,  repeating  the  proper  charm*  at  the  same  time; 
the  patient  meanwhile,  and  throughout  the  operation, 
reclining  upon  his  back  on  the  floor  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  pillow.  Next  the  Pawang,  sitting 
beside  the  patient,  "touches"  the  patient's  teeth,  first 
with  each  of  the  three  rings  of  precious  metal  and 
then  with  the  egg,  throwing  each  of  these  objects 
away  as  he  does  so,  and  repeating  each  time  a  charm 
{Hu,  kata  Allah,  d.  s.  6.),  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  Next  he  props  open  {di-s^gkang)  the 
patient's  mouth  by  means  of  a  dried  areca-nut, 
and  repeats  another  charm  {Hei,  Bismi)  in  order  to 
destroy  the  "venom"  of  the  steel,  laying  the  file 
upon  the  teeth,*  and  drawing  it  thrice  across 
them  at  the  end  of  the  charm.  He  then  cuts 
off  (dt-k'rat)    the   crowns    of   the    teeth    (with  one 

evil    influences   proceeding   from   the  {iadi)  inuea   from    the  teeth.      Thit 

teeth  enter.    Hence  it  it  r^iuded  after  dulaitg-dulang  is  valued  at  ■  qoulei 

the  cecemoDjr  at  siat  (unluckj),  and  of  a  dollar,  and  is  taken  as  put  pa^- 

cannot  be  eaten — indeed  it  is  considered  ment  of  the  toolb-filet't  services,  or  il 

"bad"  [Umi'lang].  maf  be  retained  bjr  the   bonseholder 

'  Besides   the   trajr   containing   the  when  the  full  fee  of  Gfty  cents  is  paid. 

articles  described,  there  stood  at  one  This     thiiat^  ■  duiang     is     tboi^bl, 

side   of    the   room   what   is   called   a  moreover,    to    dispel    evil    ioflnences 

dtdtmg-dulai^.      This    consists   of  a  {tnAnbuaitg  Hal],   the   hank   of  jrnin 

tny  full  of  anhuslced  rice  surmounted  b;  being  used  by  the  Pawang  to  wipe  his 


by  a  huik  of  "  Java  "  thread  (Mumff  are  hairing  Cheii  teeth  filed  for  the  first 

Jama],  which  is  said  to  avert  injury  to  time  (oratig  btrngarmt]. 

the    tooth  -  filer's   eyes   whenever,   as  *   Vidi  App.  cli. 

sometimes  happens,  the  evil  influence  *   Vidt  App.  cliiL 
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of  the  files),  smooths  their  edges  {di-papar)  with 
one  of  the  whetstones,  and  polishes  them  (m^^ieckek). 
During  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  performance, 
which  is  a  trying  ordeal  to  witness,  although  it  is 
borne  with  the  utmost  fortitude  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer,  the  latter  holds  a  small  mirror  in  front  of  his 
mouth  in  order  to  be  assured  that  the  operation  is 
progressing  to  his  satisfaction.  When  the  actual 
filing  is  over,  the  areca-nut  is  extracted,  and  a  piece 
of  cocoa-nut  husk  or  small  block  of  pulai  wood 
inserted  in  its  stead,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  proper 
polishing  of  the  now  mutilated  teeth.  This  latter 
part  of  the  operation  is  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  file,  a  small  piece  of  folded  white  cloth  protecting 
the  lips  from  injury. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  filing  of  the 
first  tooth,  on  account  of  the  omens  which  are  taken 
from  the  position  in  which  the  crown  happens  to  lie 
when  it  falls.  If,  when  the  tooth  is  filed  through,  the 
crown  adheres  to  the  file,  it  is  taken  as  a  sign  that 
the  patient  will  die  at  home ;  if  it  fiies  off  and  lies 
with  its  edge  turned  upwards,  this  means,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  will  die  abroad. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  a  species  of 
poultice  {ubcU  tasak),  consisting  mainly  of  cooked 
ginger  (hcUia  bara  di-pakis-ki),  which  is  intended  to 
"deaden  (the  feeling  of)  the  gums"  {matikan  daging 
gust)  is  duly  charmed^  and  applied  to  the  gums  of 
the  jaw  which  happens  to  be  under  treatmenL  The 
Pawang  now  lays  one  hand  (the  left)  on  the  top  of 
the  patient's  head  and  the  other  upon  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  presses  them  tc^ether  with  a  show 
of  considerable  force,  making  believe,  as  it  were,  that 

•  Vidt  App.  dv. 
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he  is  pressing  the  patient's  upper  teeth  firmly  into  their 
sockets.  Finally,  a  portion  of  betel-leaf  is  charmed 
(with  the  charm  Hong  sarangin,  etc.)  and  given  to 
the  patient  to  chew,  after  which,  it  is  asserted,  all 
pain  immediately  ceases.  The  Pawang  then  washes 
his  hands,  resharpens  his  tools,  and  those  present  sit 
down  to  a  meal  of  saffron-stained  pulut  rice.  This 
concludes  the  ceremony  for  the  day,  the  lower  jaw 
being  similarly  treated  upon  a  subsequent  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  three  such  operations  (the  Pawang 
informed  me)  the  teeth  can  be  filed  down  even  with 
the  gums,  in  which  case  they  are,  I  believe,  in  some 
instances  somewhat  roughly  plated  or  cased  with  gold. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  are  merely  filed  into  points, 
so  that  they  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  shark.'  Very 
frequently,  too,  they  blacken  them  with  a  mixture  of 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell  {baja  or 
g'rang)  and  kaTtmnting  (KI.  karamunting)  wood,* 
which  is  also  used  for  blackening  the  eyebrows. 
These  customs,  however,  are  already  dying  out  in 
.  the  more  civilised  Malay  States. 


I  '*  Both  iei«s  have  the  extnordiuu;  applied  the  filing  docs  not,  hf  dettrajr- 

cmtom  of  filine  and  otherwue  disflear-  ing  what  we  term  the  enunel,  diminish 

ing  th«c   teeth,   which   big   naturall]'  the  whitenesi  of  the  teeth.  .  .   .  The 

ytxj   while   and    betatiftil,    fiom   the  great  men  sometimes  get  thdn  in  gold 

nmpUcil;  of  their    food.       For   filei  by  casing  with  a  plate  of  that  metal  Uie 

they  milte   use   of  small  whetstones,  undei  low ;   and  this  ornament,  cm- 

and   the  patients   lie   on   theii   hacks  trtsted  with   the   black  d^,  has,  hj 

during  the  operation.     Many,  particu-  lamp  or  candle  light,  a  very  splendid 

larly    the    women    of   the    Lampong  effect.    It  is  sometimes  indented  lo  the 

country,  have  their  teeth  nibbed  down  itutpe  of  the  teeth,  but  more  nsnally 

quite  even  with  the  gums ;  others  have  quite  plain.     They  do  not  lemove  it 

them  formed  in  points,  and  some  file  either toeatortleep." — Manden,£ui^ 

off  no  more  than  the  outer  coat  and  tf  Sumatra  (ed.  iSll),  pp.  52,  53. 

extremities  in  order  that  they  may  the  *  The  oil  used  for  this  purpose   ia 

better  receive  and  retain  the  jetty  black.  ilso  obtained  by  burning  the  leaves  of 

ness  with  which  tbey  almost  tiniveisally  the  lime-tree  (Clifford  and  Swetl.,  MaL 

adotD  them.     The  black  lued  on  these  Dict.t  s.v.  Blja)  or  (in   Selai^r)  the 

occasions  is  the  empyrenmatic  oil  of  the  wood   of  certain    (rees,   tnch   ai   the 

cocoa  -  nnt   shell.     When  this   is   not  JambH  tiawas  and  mft'feyiat. 
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Whenever  I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  strange  custom,  I  was  invariably  told  that  it  not 
only  beautified  but  preserved  the  teeth  from  the  action 
of  decay,  which  the  Malays  believe  to  be  set  up  by  the 
presence  of  a  minute  maggot  or  worm  {ulat),  their  most 
usual  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  they  are  suffering 
from  toothache  being  to  say  that  the  tooth  in  question 
is  being  "eaten  by  a  maggot "  {di-makan  ulat). 

The  "  Batak  "  Malays  (a  Mid-Sumatran  tribe,  many 
of  whom  have  settled  in  Kuala  Langat)  are  said  to 
chip  the  teeth  of  their  children  into  the  desired  shape 
by  the  use  of  a  small  chisel,  the  operation  causing  such 
exquisite  agony  that  the  sufferer  will  not  unfrequently 
leap  to  his  feet  with  a  shriek. 

Even  when  the  file  is  used,  the  work  of  an  unskilful 
performer  (who  does  not  know  how  to  destroy  the 
"  venom  "  of  his  instruments)  will  cause  the  sufferer's 
face  to  be  completely  swollen  up  {dakup)  for  a  long 
period  subsequent  to  the  operation.  Yet  young  people 
of  both  sexes  cheerfully  submit  to  the  risk  of  this 
discomfort,  and  the  only  remark  made  by  the  youth 
whom  I  saw  undergoing  it  was  that  it "  made  his  mouth 
feel  uncomfortable  "  ij7iejeh  rasa  mulut-nya). 

The  ear-boring  ceremony  {b^rttndek)  appears  to 
have  already  lost  much  of  its  ceremonial  character  in 
Selangor,  where  I  was  told  that  it  is  now  usually  per- 
formed when  the  child  is  quite  small,  i.e.  at  the  earliest, 
when  the  child  is  some  five  orseven  months  old,  and  when 
it  is  about  a  year  old  at  the  latest,  whereas  in  Sumatra 
(according  to  Marsden)  it  is  not  performed  until  the 
child  is  eight  or  nine.^    Still,  however,  a  special  kind 

1  "At  the  age  of  about  eight  or  nine  moniei  that  miut  neccfSlrily  precede 
thcf  boie  the  eais  KDd  file  the  teeth  of  their  nuniage.  The  former  they  call 
the  female  ehildien  ;  which  are  cere-      ttlendd,  and  the  latter  btilaiotig;  and 
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of  round  ear-ring,  which  is  of  filagree-work,  and  is 
called  su&ang,  is  as  much  the  emblem  of  virginity  in 
the  western  States  as  it  ever  was.  The  "discarding" 
of  these  ear-rings  {tanggal  subang),  which  should  take 
place  about  seven  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
marriage  rites,  is  ceremonial  in  character,  and  it  is  even 
the  custom  when  a  widow  {Jattdd)  is  married  for  the 
second  time,  to  provide  her  with  a  pair  of  subang 
(which  should,  however,  it  is  said,  be  ited  on  to  her 
ears  instead  of  being  inserted  in  the  cjir-holes,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  who  has  never  been  married). 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  of  course  common  to 
Muhammadans  all  over  the  world.  Some  analc^ous 
practices,  however,  have  also  been  noticed  among  the 
non-Muhammadan  Malayan  races  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  cir- 
cumcision as  now  practised  by  Malays  is  a  purely 
Muhummadan  rite.  Among  Malays  it  is  performed 
by  a  functionary  called  the  "Mudim,"^  with  a  slip 
of  bamboo,  at  any  age  (in  the  case  of  boys) 
from  about  six  or  seven  up  to  about  sixteen  years, 
the  wound  being  often  dressed  (at  least  in  town 
districts)  with  hne  clay  mixed  with  soot  and  the 
yolk  of  eggs,  but  when  possible,  the  clay  is  mixed 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  {radok  niyor),  sSlumur  paku  uban, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  k'lat  plantain  {^puchok 
pisang  k' lat),  the  compound  being  called  in  either  case 

ihue  operations  aie  regarded  in   the  a  rivet  oi  nnt  screwed  to  the   innei 

familyB£theocca*ionofafesdTaL   Thejr  part" — Maredcn,   Sisl.   ef  Stamatr* 

do  not  here,  ai  in  some  of  the  adjacent  (ed.  1 8 1 1 ),  P-  53- 

islands  (of  Nias  in  particular),  increase  '  The  formula  {sKakadaf)  used  by 

the  aperture  of  the  ear  to  a  rooastrons  the  Mtuhm  [tutat^  mihnotang^  nins  as 

■ize,  (o  OS  in  macy  iDiiancei  to  be  large  follows : — 

eoongh  to  admit  the  band,  the  lower  "  Askakatlwi   la-ilaia-illa-'llai   wa 

parts  being  stretched  till  the;   tooch  askaiadiin  Muhammad  ai-Xaml  AUak 

the    shoulders.      Thar   ear-ring*    are  aila^tmma   aja'lni   mimi   'I'tmaiMtui 

mostly  of  gold  filagree,  and  fastened,  via  i^a'lni  mina  'l-maiaiaAtrrina." 

not  with  a  daip,  but  in  the  manner  of 
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vbat  tasak.  The  ceremony  is  associated  with  the 
common  purificatory  rite  called  t^pong  tawar,  and 
with  ayer  tolak  b^ala  (lit.  evil-dispelling  water).  Lights 
are  kept  burning  in  the  house  for  several  days  ("until 
the  wound  has  healed "),  and  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  is  always  made  the  occasion  for  a  banquet, 
together  with  music  and  dancing  of  the  kind  in  which 
Malays  take  so  much  delight  The  cause  of  these 
rejoicings  is  dressai  for  the  occasion  "like  a  bride- 
groom" {p^gantin),  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  carried 
in  procession. 

4.  Personal  Ceremonies  and  Charms 

Ceremonies  and  charms  for  protecting  or  render- 
ing the  person  more  attractive  or  formidable,  form 
one  of  the  largest,  but  not  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting or  important  division  of  the  medicine-man's 
repertory. 

The  following  remarkable  specimen  of  the  charms 
belonging  to  the  first  of  these  classes  was  given  me 
by  'Che  'Abas  of  Klanang  in  Selangor,  a  Kelantan 
Malay ; — 

"If  the  corpse  in  the  grave  should  speak, 
And  address  people  on  earth, 
May  I  be  destroyed  by  any  beast  that  has  life, 
But  if  the  corpse  in  the  grave  do  not  speak. 
And  address  people  on  earth. 

May  I  not  be  destroyed  by  any  beast  that  has  life,  or  by  any 
foe  or  peril,  or  by  any  son  of  the  human  race. 

And  if  the  chicken  in  the  egg  should  crow, 
And  call  to  chickens  on  earth. 
May  I  be  destroyed  by  any  beast  that  has  life, 
But  if  the  chicken  in  the  egg  do  not  crow," 

(etc  etc,  as  before.) 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  this  particular  class  of 
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charms  shows  particularly  strong  traces  of  Arabic 
influence,  most  often,  perhaps,  taking  the  form  of  an 
injunction  (addressed  to  Jins  or  Angels)  to  watch  over 
the  person  of  the  petitioner. 

To  rightly  understand  charms  of  the  second  class, 
which  includes  Bathing  and  Betel-charming  charms,^  we 
must  have  some  idea  of  the  Malay  standard  of  beauty. 
This,  I  need  hardly  say,  differs  widely  from  that  enter- 
tained b/  Europeans.  In  the  case  of  manly  beauty 
we  should,  perhaps,  be  able  to  acquiesce  to  some 
extent  in  the  admiration  which  Malays  express  for 
"Brightness  of  Countenance"  {ckahui)^  which  forms 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  petition  in  almost  every 
one  of  this  class  of  charms ;  *  but  none  of  our  modem 
Ganymedes  would  be  likely  to  petition  for  a  "  voice 
like  the  voice  of  the  Prophet  David  " ;  *  or  a  "  coun- 
tenance like  the  countenance  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  "  ; 
still  less  would  he  be  Itkely  to  petition  for  a  tongue 
"  curled  like  a  breaking  wave,"  or  "  a  magic  serpent," 
or  for  teeth  "like  a  herd  of  (black)  elephants,"  or 
for  lips  "like  a  procession  of  ants."* 

Malay  descriptions  of  female  beauty  are  no  less 
curious.  The  "  brow  "  (of  the  Malay  Helen,  for  whose 
sake  a  thousand  desperate  battles  are  fought  in  Malay 
romances)  "is  like  the  one-day-old  moon,"'  her  eye- 
brows resemble  "  pictured  clouds,"  *  and  are  "  arched 
like  the  fighting-cock's  (artificial)  spur,"^  her  cheek 
resembles  "the  sliced-off-cheek  of  a  mango,"*  her  nose 
"an  opening  jasmine  bud,"*  her  hair  the  "wavy 
blossom-shoots  of  the  areca-palm,"  "•  slender "  is  her 

*  Some  of  these   chumg   are   >Uo  '  BHitek  tcgi. 
Love-dunni,  vidi  App.  clxr.  '  Paidi  M-i^iatg. 

*  f^AApp.  cliiiL     *  Ibid.     *  Ibid.  *  KttnUtm  mJOar  bJHtmt 

*  Sa-kari  buian.  **  Btal  mayang. 
'  AtuoH  dt-tttHt.  >■  Ji)^amg, 
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neck,  "with  a  triple  row  of  dimples,"'  her  bosom 
ripening,'  her  waist  "  lissom  as  the  stalk  of  a  flower," ' 
her  head  "of  a  perfect  oval"  (lit  bird's-egg-shaped), 
her  fingers  like  the  leafy  "  spears  of  lemon-grass,"  *  or 
the  "quills  of  the  porcupine,"*  her  eyes  "like  the 
splendour  of  the  planet  Venus,"*  and  her  lips  "like 
the  fissure  of  a  pomegranate."  * 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  invocation  for 
beautifying  the  person  which  is  supposed  to  be  used 
by  children : — 

"  The  light  of  four  Suns,  five  Moons, 
And  the  seven  Stars  be  visible  in  my  eye. 
The  brightness  of  a  shooting  star  be  upon  my  chin, 
And  that  of  the  full  moon  be  upon  my  brows. 
May  my  lips  be  like  unto  a  string  of  ants, 
My  teeth  like  to  a  herd  of  elephants. 
My  tongue  like  a  breaking  wave. 
My  voice  like  the  voice  of  the  Prophet  David, 
My  countenance  like  the  countenance  of  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
My  brightness  like  the  brightness  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad, 
Sy  virtue  of  my  using  this  charm   that  was  coeval  with  my 

birth. 
And  by  grace  of  '  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc 

When  personal  attractions  begin  to  wane  with  the 
lapse  of  years,  invocations  are  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  petitioner's  lost  youth.  In 
one  of  the  invocations  referred  to  (which  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Princess  of  Mount  Ophir, 
Tuan  Piitri  Gunong  Ledang,  to  secure  perpetual 
youth),  the  petitioner  boasts  that  he  (or  she)  was  "  born 
under  the  Inverted  Banyan  Tree,"  and  claims  the 
granting  of  the  boon  applied  for  "by  virtue  of  the  use 
of  the  "  Black  Lgnggundi  Bush,"  which  when  it  has 

>  Gaak  {i«ak)  tiga.  *  DuH  lanJaJi. 

*  BidoHg.  *  Chahia  bintang  Zuhrah. 

*  Xamfmg  ii^Mi  tatiiiUi  Atotga.  '  Dalima  mit'tih. 

*  Ti?miai  ifrai. 
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died,  returns  to  life  again," '  the  idea  being,  no  doubt, 
that  a  judicious  use  of  black  magic  will  enable  the 
petitioner  to  "live  backwards." 

The  third  class  of  invocations,  for  rendering  the 
person  formidable,  belong  rather  to  the  chapter  on 
war,  under  which  heading  they  will  be  included. 


5.    BETROTHAL 

Betrothal  is  called  tunangan  or  pinangan.  When 
the  parents  of  a  marriageable  youth  perceive  a  suitable 
"match"  for  their  son,  they  send  a  messenger  to  her 
parents  to  ask  if  she  has  yet  been  "  bespoken  "  (kalau 
ada  orang^  s^but).  If  the  reply  is  satisfactory,  the 
messenger  is  £^ain  despatched  to  intimate  the  desire 
of  the  youth's  parents  to  "  bespeak  "  the  hand  of  the 
favoured  individual  for  his  son,  and  to  arrange  a  day 
for  a  meeting.  -  These  preliminaries  are  accompanied 
by  the  usual  polite  self-depreciation  on  both  sides. 
Thus,  the  girl's  father  begins  by  saying,  "  You  wish  to 
bespeak  the  hand  of  my  daughter,  who  knows  neither 
how  to  cook  nor  how  to  sew"  {yang  tdtahu  masak, 
ta'tahu  m^njait).  But  the  custom  is  not  carried  to  such 
extremes  as  it  is  in  China.* 


^    Vidfi  App.  clxXT.  I  kww  not  ^etber  good 
will  follow  it, 

*  The    youth's    reprasentatives    had  But  my  he«it  tums  ten™ 

liiTtber  the  right  to  iDternew  the  girl,  Here  one  of  the  girl's     , 

and  persoiullf  issnre  thcmtelTCt  that  says,  "  Look  well  at  this  bufOJo-calfof 

she  was  "without  blemish  and  wiihout  mine  that  has  been  allowed  to  Ibnge 

spot "     This  interview  passed  by  the  foe  itself.     Maybe  its  coat  is  torn,  iti 

Dame  of  the  "  Inspection  of  the  BuSalo-  limbs  broken,  or  its  sight  lost"    The 

calf,"  and  wu  conducted  somewhat  as  youth's  representative,  if  all  is  tatis- 

follows: — Whentheyouth'srepieseDta-  bcloiy,  then  replies-^ 

tins  (the  Wooing  Party)  go  to  inspect  "  TTw  bid  bring  10  W">> 

the  girl,  one  of  them  says —  -^    .   .  . 

OK  the  taUla  VUUI, 

t  by  the 
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The  girl's  parents  next  call  four  or  five  witnesses 
{saksi)  of  either  sex  to  "witness"  the  betrothal,  and 
after  preparing  a  meal  i^ttasi  dan  kueh)  for  their 
expected  guests,  await  the  arrival  of  the  youth's 
"  Representatives,"  the  youth  himself  remaining  at 
home.  One  of  the  party  carries  a  betel-leaf  tray 
furnished  with  the  usual  betel-chewing  appliances, 
together  with  half  a  bkara  of  dollars  (611)  according 
to  the  stricter  custom ;  although  (failing  the  dollars), 
a  ring  or  bracelet,  or  other  jewellery  of  that  value,  may 
be  substituted. 

Bearing  these  presents  with  them,  the  youth's  re- 
presentatives proceed  to  the  house  of  the  girl's  parents, 
where  they  are  invited  to  enter  and  partake  of  the 
betel-leaf  provided  for  them,  A  meal  is  then  served, 
Malay  cakes  {kueh-ktieh)  brought  forward,  and  the 
company  again  partake  of  betel. 

The  two  parties  now  sit  down  in  a  "family  circle," 
and  one  of  the  youth's  representatives  pushes  forward 
{di-sorongkan)  the  betel  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  offers  it  to  the  people  of  the  house,  saying, 
"  This  is  a  pledge  of  your  daughter's  betrothal."  The 
girl's  father  replies,  "  Be  it  so,  I  accept  it,"  or  words  to 
that  effect,  and  inquires  how  long  the  engagement  is 
to  last,  the  answer  being  "  six  months  "  or  "  a  year  "  as 
the  case  may  be.  Both  parties  then  appeal  to  the 
witnesses  to  "hear  what  is  said,"  and  the  youth's  rela- 
tives return  to  their  homes. 

The  marriage  portion  being  fixed  (in  Selangor)  by 
an  almost  universal  custom  at  two  bharas  of  dollars 
($44),  the  amount  is  not  usually  mentioned  at  the  be- 
trothal, it  being  understood  that  the  usual  amount  is 
intended.  But  if  the  girl's  parents  should  afterwards 
prove    reluctant  to    proceed    with    the  match,    they 
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forfeit  twice  the:  amount  of  the  pledge  -  money 
which  they  have  received ;  whereas  if  the  youth  re- 
fuses to  proceed  he  merely  forfeits  the  pledge-money 
($1 1)  already  paid  to  the  girl's  parents.  Some  families 
pay  a  marriage  portion  of  $30  only,  and  others  (such 
as  the  family  of  'Toh  Kaya  K€chil  of  K!ang)  pay 
as  much  as  $50,  but  exceptions  are  rare,  $44  being 
now  generally  recognised  as  the  customary  wedding 
portion. 

However,  the  girl's  family  does  not  really  receive 
anything  like  the  full  value  of  the  $44,  because  if  the 
944  is  paid  in  full  the  proposer  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  complete  outfit  {p^saUnan)  of  silk  attire,  to 
the  value  of  about  $20,  so  that  the  amount  which 
actually  changes  hands  is  seldom  more  than  about 

*24- 

The  Malay  ^»c^,  imlike  her  European  sister,  is 
at  the  utmost  pains  to  keep  out  of  her  lover's  way,  and 
to  attain  this  object  she  is  said  to  be  "as  watchful  as  a 
tiger."  No  engagement-ring  is  used  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, no  priest  (or  L€bai)  is  present  at  the 
engagement  ceremony,  nor  is  the  girl  asked  for  her 
consent.  On  the  other  hand,  a  regular  system  of  ex- 
changing presents,  after  the  engagement,  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  in  vogue  In  Selangor,  the  man 
sending  betel-leaf,  fruit,  and  eggs  to  his  fiancie  from 
time  to  time  in  net- work  receptacles,  and  the  woman 
sending  specially  prepared  rice,  etc.  in  rush-work  re- 
ceptacles of  various  patterns.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
woman  would  occasionally  carve  a  chain,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  links,  out  of  a  single  areca-nut,  in  which 
case  the  prospective  bridegroom  wjis  supposed  to  re- 
deem it  by  the  payment  of  as  many  dollars  as  there 
were  links.     The  betel-nut  presented  on  these  occa- 
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sions  would  be  wrapped  up  in  a  gradation  of  three 
beautifully  worked  cloths,  not  unlike  "  D'oyleys " 
in  general  appearance,  whilst  the  actual  engagement 
ceremony  in  former  days  is  said  to  have  received  ad- 
ditional interest  and  formality  from  the  recital  of  verses 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  by  chosen  representatives 
of  each  party.  Specimens  of  the  betrothal  verses  for- 
merly used  in  Selangor  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
The  fqllowing  is  a  translation  : — 

"  Q.  Small  is  my  cottage,  but  it  has  fire  shelves 
For  roasting  the  iurUi  fish ; 
Hearken,  good  peopfe,  whilst  I  inquire  of  you 
What  is  the  price  of  your  Diamond  ^  here  7 

A.  Your  fishing-line  must  be  five  fiithoms  long 
If  you  would  catch  the  tenggiri  fish  ; 
Seven  tahils,  a  kati,  and  five  laksa,* 
That  is  the  price  of  our  Diamtmd  here. 

Q.  If  there  are  no  rhtgas  trees  growing  on  the  Point, 
One  must  go  up-stream  and  cut  down  a  screw-palm  ; 
If  one  has  not  gold  in  one's  girdle, 
One  must  make  over  one's  person  to  begin  with. 

A.  If  there  are  no  retigas  trees  growing  on  the  Poin^ 

You  must  take  banyan-wood  for  the  sides  of  your  trays ; 

If  you  have  no  gold  in  your  girdle. 

You  need  not  hope  to  get  Somebody's  daughter. 

Q.  Thousands  are  the  supports  required 

For  the  stem  of  the  sago-palm  to  recline  upon ;  * 
Though  it  be  thousands  I  would  accept  the  debt 
So  I  be  betrothed  to  Somebody's  daughter. 


1  Dkmmid,  i.*.  tbe  girl  abant  whom 
the  wocHi^  P*^  hai  come  to  treat. 

*  The  kati  is  (he  "Indiui"  pound      Vice. 
(l^  ponnd  avo!i.),  and  tbe  toAil  U  its  '  i.e.    when  the  ngo  is  being  ex- 

■izCeenth  put.    The  phrase  laiati  lima      tracted  Ctom  tbe  Mem. 
is  expired  by  Klinkeit  at  an  ellipti- 
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A.  My  head-lcerchief  has  Men  into  the  sea, 
And  with  it  has  fallen  my  oar-ring ;  ^ 
I  stretch  out  my  hand  in  token  of  acceptance, 
Though  I  have  naught  wherewith  to  requite  you. 

Q.  Oar-ring  or  no, 

The  Unggundi  bush  grows  apace  m  the  thatch  channels. 

Whether  it  is  well  to  go  slowly  or  no, 

It  is  the  favour  you  have  shown  me  that  subdues  my  heart" 

If,  however,  there  is  a  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  and 
the  parties  commence  to  lose  their  temper,  the  stanzas 
may  end  very  differently;  for  instance,  the  girl's  father 
or  representative  will  say  : — 

"  A.  My  lord  has  gone  up-stream 

To  get  his  clothes  and  wash  out  the  dye.' 
If  that  is  all,  let  tt  alone  for  the  present ; 
If  there  is  anything  else  you  will  always  find  me  ready. 

Q,  'Che  Dol  Amaf  s  mango-tree 

When  it  fell  rolled  into  the  swamp. 

If  I  cannot  get  what  I  want  by  peaceful  means, 

Look  that  you  be  not  hit  in  the  war  of  strat^y. 

.^ .  If  the  rim  is  not  properly  fitted  to  the  rice-bo]^' 
Let  us  get  safiron-rice  and  roast  a  fowl. 
If  I  cannot  get  you  to  make  acknowledgment. 
Let  Heaven  reel  and  Earth  be  submei^ed." 

These  last  two  lines  constitute  a  direct  challenge, 
and  no  more  words  need  be  wasted  when  once  they 
have  been  uttered. 

6.    MARRIAGE 

When  the  term  of  betrothal  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
a  suitable  day  (which   is   frequently  a  Tuesday)   is 

'  ThenatiTetubstitaMrorarowlock.  neretf*  langer  font  ofMiw),  notap- 

'  Lit  indieo  peaiing  in  any  dictionaiy.     The  nmrt 

^  '  line  also  is  not  quite  dear,  but  it  would 

'  Thij    line   is   otMcure,    the   word  appeu  to  mean  "  let  uj  niake  nciifice," 

"  Hi^tii "  (which  I  have  translated  rim,  rice  stained  with  taffivD  bdog  always 

OD    the   suppomtion    that   it   may   be  nted  Mcrificially. 
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chosen  for  the  work  of  decoration  (b^rgantong-gan- 
tong)  by  the  parents  of  both  parties,  and  notified  to 
the  relations  and  friends  who  wish  to  assist  in  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding.* 

Both  houses  are  decorated  with  vertically  striped 
hangings  {p'iang  iabir)  and  ornamental  ceiling-cloths 
{langii-langit),  and  mats,  rugs,  carpets,  etc.  are  laid 
down.  In  the  bridegroom's  house  little  is  done 
beyond  erecting  a  small  platform  or  dais  (p^idrana) 
about  six  feet  square,  and  raised  about  ten  inches  from 
the  floor,  upon  which  he  is  to  don  his  wedding  gar- 
ments when  he  sets  out  to  meet  the  bride.  A  simitar 
platform  {ptt&rand)  is  erected  in  the  bride's  house,  and 
a  low  dais  called  rambat  in  front  of  her  door,  at  the 
outer  corners  of  which  are  fixed  two  standard  candle- 
sticks {Hang  rambat),  which  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
six  feet  high,  and  each  of  which  carries  three  candles, 
one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side,  those  at  the 
side  being  supported  by  ornamental  brackets  {sulor 
bayong).     The  rambat  may  measure  some  14  feet  in 


'  lo  D^iys'  Dacriptive  DittUnary  llie  b/rlaM  and  b/rbini  of  the  common 

of  British   Malaya,    under   the   word  people ;  and  yet  again  there  is  the  word 

"  Marriage,"  we  tod  : —  b/rumah-rumah,  which  is  applied  Indif- 

"  The  odI;   terms  for  marriage  in  ferentljr  to  either  of  the  two  partiet  or 

Malay  ar«  the  Arabic  and  Persian  ones,  to  both,  and  is  the  politest  word  that  can 

respectively  niiah    and    takmn,    the  be  used  with  refereDce  to  the  common 

native  one*  having  probably  been  dis-  people,  but  is  never  applied  to  Rajas, 

placed  by  these  and  foi^otten."  in  whose  case  b/ratami  and  bMiIri 

BothtbesewordsareusedinSelangor,  alone  are  used. 
the  first  {niiai),  which  properly  signilies  I  nuiy  add,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
the  mere  ceremony  or  "wedding,"  H.  Conway  Belfietd,  lately  Acting- 
being  more  commonly  used  by  the  ResideDt  of  Selangoc,  that  a  curious 
better  class  of  Malays  than  the  more  periphrastic  expression  is  sometimes 
comprehenuve  kakjein,  which  corte-  osed  by  Ferak  women  in  talking  of  their 
apouds  pretty  nearly  to  the  English  huslands,  whom  tbey  call  rumak 
word  *'inaiiiage."  Words  describing  langga,  which  literally  means  "House 
the  married  state  with  reference  to  one  and  House-ladder,"  and  which  is  tanta- 
of  the  parties- only,  howeser,  are  in  motmt  to  saying,  "My  household,'' io- 
rre(]iient  use  :  such  as  the  bA-iuami  stead  of  "  My  hnsband." 
and  iiriiiri  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
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length  by  5  feet  in  width,  and  should  be  about  14 
inches  in  height. 

A  dais  (with  two  steps  to  it)  is  then  built  as  follows, 
generally  opposite  the  doorway,  but  standing  a  little 
way  back  from  it,  and  facing  the  rambat,  so  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  passage  {^la  kXchil)  between  the 
threshold  and  the  dais,  which  latter  is  decked  with 
scarlet,  or  at  least  scarlet-bordered  cloth  {kain  b^run^ 
dhigan  sUkalat).  The  lower  step  of  the  dais  {ibu  ^ret) 
is  raised  about  1 2  inches  from  the  floor,  and  measures 
from  10  feet  to  12  feet  in  lei^h  by  8  feet  in  width. 
The  upper  step  {^rei  pUnapak)  is  a  little  smaller,  and 
is  only  raised  about  10  inches  above  the  lower  one 
The  top  of  the  dais  is  covered  with  a  mattress,  and 
both  steps  are  decorated  with  expensive  borders,  which 
at  the  wedding  of  a  Raja  are  made  of  embossed  gold 
or  silver,  and  may  easily  cost  as  much  as  $150  each,  or 
even  more.  The  mattress  is  covered  in  its  turn 
with  a  quilt  {likap  or  p^lampap),  made  of  coloured 
silk  stuffed  with  cotton  ;  upon  this  quilt  is  laid  a  white 
cotton  sheet,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
colossal  "pillows"  (of  the  size  of  small  packing-cases), 
surmounted  by  others  of  moderate  size. 

A  mosquito-curtain  is  hung  over  all,  and  the  com- 
pleted couch  is  called  p^lamin.  The  head  of  the 
ptlantin,  it  must  be  added,  where  the  pillows  are  piled, 
is  always  on  the  left-hand  side  as  you  look  towards  it 

The  number  of  the  pillows  used  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  indicating  the  rank  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  latter  ones  are  about  5  feet  in  length 
and  2  feet  in  height  by  \\  feet  in  width.  They 
are  covered  with  rich  embroidery  at  the  exposed 
end,  and  are  arranged  in  a  horizontal  row  {sa-lun^), 
with   their    sides    just    touching,   in    the   front  left- 
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hand  corner  of  the  mosquito-curtain,  so  as  to  leave 
a  clear  passage  of  about  3  feet  behind  them  (at  the 
back  of  the  curtain)  by  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
may  escape  to  thzpHraduan  after  the  ceremony.  These 
big  pillows  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  em- 
broidered ends,  unless  they  are  intended  for  a  Raja, 
when  the  royal  colour  (yellow)  is  of  course  substituted. 
The  one  nearest  the  centre  of  the  couch  is  called 
hanlai  tumpu,  and  usually  has  a  hexagonal  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  Raja)  octagonal  bolster  deposited  beside  it. 

The  smaller  pillows  are  red  (occasionally  purple, 
ungu,  or  orange,  jinggd),  and  are  called  the  "em- 
broidered pillows  "  {bantal  b^rt^kat,  or  bantal  p'rada). 
Occasionally  a  set  of  twelve  small  pillows  is  used 
(when  they  are  called  bantal  dua-b'ias,  or  the  Twelve 
Pillows),  but  often  there  is  only  one  of  them  to  each 
"Big  Pillow,"  the  set  of  twelve  being  said  to  be  an 
innovation,  probably  introduced  from  Malacca.  Some- 
times, however,  when  many  small  pillows  are  piled  upon 
each  other,  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  keep  them 
from  falling,  in  which  case  the  space  between  the  piles 
is  said  to  be  filled  up  with  wool  or  cotton  stuffing 
(plt^ilat),  the  front  being  covered  with  embroidered 
cloth,  the  upper  border  of  which  is  carrfed  up  diagon- 
ally from  the  top  of  one  pile  to  the  top  of  the  next 

As  regards  the  permissible  number  of  big  pillows, 
according  to  a  scale  in  use  at  Klang.  the  common 
people  are  allowed  three  big  pillows  (including  the 
bantal  tumpu) ;  a  wealthy  man,  four ;  and  a  Headman, 
such  as  the  Toh  Kaya  Kgchil,  five ;  a  Raja  being  pre- 
sumably allowed  one  or  two  more.  According  to  this 
scale  it  is  only  the  big  pillows  that  are  of  importance,^ 

'  I  lememba  Mr.  C  H.  A.  Tumey      Idling  ne  of  a  gieit  diitnrbance  that 
(Iboi  Senior  Kstrict  Office*  >t  Klang)      arose  at  KUng  became  too  maoj  of 
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and  the  people  are  allowed  to  use  as  few  or  as  many 
small  ones  as  they  like.  The  topmost  small  pillow, 
however,  is  always  triangular,  and  is  called  gummg- 
gunongan. 

The  mosquito-curtain  (enclosing  the  couch  on 
which  the  pillows  rest)  of  course  varies  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  of  the  ptlamin,  but  may  be 
roughly  taken  to  be  from  7  to  9  kasta '  in  length,  by  8 
ft.  in  width,  and  4  ft  to  5  ft.  in  height  (reaching  to  the 
ceiling-cloth).  Its  upper  edges  (kansor)  are  stiffened 
externally  with  a  square  frame,  consisting  of  four 
bamboo  rods  {gaiak  k'iambu),  and  it  is  decorated  in 
front  with  a  beautifully  embroidered  fringe  called  "  Bo- 
tree  leaves  "  {daun  budt).  The  front  of  this  mosquito- 
curtain  is  rolled  up  ^  to  within  2  or  3  fc  of  the  top, 
instead  of  being  drawn  aside  as  usual.  At  the  back 
of  the  curtain  is  suspended,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
Raja's  wedding,  a  bamboo  clothes-rod  {buluh  sangkut- 
kati  kain).  This  rod  terminates  at  each  extremity  in 
an  ornamental  piece  of  scroll-work  {sulor  bayong) 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth,  which  is  sometimes  made  to 
issue  from  a  short  stem  of  horn  or  ivory,  and  has  a 
wooden  collar  called  dulang-dulang.  This  dulang- 
dulang,  moreover,  is  sometimes  provided  with  small 
hollows  {'tnbai-'mdai)  at  the  top,  two  in  front  which 
are  filled  with  rose-water  or  perfume  {oyer  mawar 
or  ayer  wangi),  and  two  at  the  back  which  are 
filled  with  flowers. 


these  big  pillows  weie  bdng  used  at  *  There  is,  I  believe,  a  special  cete- 

s   Malay  wedding.      Order  was   ooly  mony  connected  with  the  opening  of 

restored   by  the   interveniion    of   the  this  cniCain  which  is  performed  by  the 

police.  btid^room   after    the    wedding   ceie- 

'  A  hasia  a  the  length  of  the  fore-  mony,  special  cakes,  called  "cnrtain- 

arai  baia  the  elbow  to  the  lip  of  the  openers"   {kueh    pfmiuta    i^iamim'i, 

middle  linger,  or  about  eighteen  indies.  being  eaten. 
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Above  the  clothes-rod,  and  between  its  suspending 
cords  {tali P^nggantong) — which,  by  the  way,  are  also 
covered  with  scarlet  cloth — an  inner  fringe  of  "  ^o- 
\e3Lves"  {daun  budi  dalam)  is  sometimes  added  at  the 
top  of  the  curtain. 

At  the  wedding  of  a  Raja  nothing  else  should  be 
put  inside  the  curtain,  but  at  an  ordinary  wedding  a 
few  small  articles  of  typical  marrii^e  furniture  are 
usually  added  as  follows : — 

Three  or  four  small  clothes  boxes  {saharah),  such 
as  are  kept  by  every  Malay  family,  and  p^tt  kapor 
(boxes  whose  comers  are  strengthened  and  decorated 
with  brass)  are  ranged  upon  the  mattress  just  below  the 
clothes-rod.  Upon  these  should  be  placed  (a)  the 
bangking,  which  is  a  kind  of  jar  or  urn  of  lacquered 
wood,  ranging  from  about  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  in 
height,  and  contains  a  portion  of  the  bride's  wardrobe ; 
and  {b)  the  bun,^  which  is  either  octagonal  {pickak 
(£lapan),  or  hexagonal  {p^chak  anam),  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  which  may  be  described  as  a  box  of  tin,  or 
sometimes  of  lacquered  wood,  whose  contents  are 
as  follows: — (i)  a  couple  of  combs  {sikat  dua  bilah), 
one  with  large  and  one  with  small  teeth ;  (2)  a  small 
cup  or  saucer  of  hair  oil  (a  preparation  of  cocoa-nut  oil), 
or  attar  of  roses  (mmyak  attar),  or  pomatum  {kaienek) ; 
(3)  a  small  pen-knife  for  paring  the  nails ;  (4)  a  pair 
of  scissors ;  (5)  a  preparation  of  antimony  {chMlak), 
which  is  a  sort  of  black  ointment  applied  by  the  Malays 
to  the  inside  edge  of  the  eyelids  ;  and  (6)  a  Malay 
work-box  (called  dulang  in  Selangor  and  biniang  at 
Malacca),  which  is  a  circular  box  of  painted  or  lacquered 


>  C  and  S.  give—"  Bun  <Dalcb),  k      U  given  at  ■  "  trunk  "  in  a  Dutch  Dic- 
latje  tin  or  copper  box  for  tobacco  or      tionary. 
vrih  leave* — V«n  dec  Tuok."   "  Butt " 
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wood,  furnished  with  a  lid,  and  containing  needles, 
cotton,  and  the  rest  of  the  Malay  housewife's  parapher- 
nalia. 

Near  the  door  of  the  curtain  is  placed  an  earthen- 
ware water -jar,  called  g^lok  {^Hok  K^dak  and 
g(ilok  Perak  are  the  usual  "makes");  this  jar 
stands  upon  a  small  brass  or  earthenware  plate  with 
high  sides  {pokor\  and  its  mouth  is  covered  with  a 
brass  or  earthenware  saucer  (ckepir),  on  which  is  laid 
the  brass  or  earthenware  bowl  {^phuh^dok  ayer  or 
batit)  which  is  used  for  scooping  up  water  from  the 
water-jar,  and  which,  when  it  is  in  use,  is  temporarily 
replaced  by  an  ornamental  cap  woven  from  strips  of 
screw-palm  leaves.  A  couple  of  candlesticks  placed 
near  the  water-jar,  a  betel  tray  {Upah  or  puan),  a 
basin  {baiii  b^sar)  for  washing  off  the  lees  of  henna, 
and  a  "  cuspadore "  {k^ior),  all  of  which  are  placed 
inside  the  curtain,  complete  the  preparations  for  this 
portion  of  the  ceremony. 

The  day  concludes,  as  far  as  the  workers  are  con- 
cerned, with  a  meal  in  which  all  who  have  assisted 
in  the  preparations  take  part,  and  this  is  followed 
by  various  diversions  dear  to  Malays,  such  as  the 
chanting  of  pass^es  from  the  Kortn.' 

At  a  royal  wedding,  either  the  "Story  of  'Che 
Mtg(U"  i^Che  M^gat  Man/ri),  or  a  royal  cock-fight 
{main  eSfnoJk),  or  a  performance  by  dancing  girls  or 
fencers  {pMi&ir),  may  be  substituted  for  these  more 
devotional  exercises. 

These  performances  (whatever  they  may  be)  are 
kept  up  (with  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment)  till 
four  or  five  in  the  morning,  when  the  guests  disperse 
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to  their  respective  homes  to  sleep  off  the  night's 
fatigue. 

Whilst  the  games  are  progressing  (at  about  nine 
or  ten  p.m.)  the  first  staining  of  the  finger-nails  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  is  commenced,  the  ceremony 
on  this  occasion  being  conducted  in  the  seclusion  of 
rfie  inner  apartments,  and  hence  called  the  "  Stolen 
Henna-staining"  {b^rhinei  ckuri).  Leaves  of  henna 
are  taken  and  pounded  together  with  a  small  piece 
of  charcoal,  and  the  "mash"  is  applied  to  the  finger- 
nails of  both  hands  (with  the  exception  of  the  middle 
or  "  Devil's  finger,"  j'ari  haniit).  The  centre  of 
each  palm  is  also  touched  with  the  dye,  the  area 
stained  being  as  much  as  would  be  covered  by  a 
dollar.  A  line  (of  a  finger's  breadth)  is  also  said  to 
be  drawn  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  each  foot, 
from  the  great  toe  to  the  heel  (kinei  kaus). 

A  couple  of  what  we  should  call  "pages,"  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  are  seated  right  and  left  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  are  called  Phtgapit. 

The  bride  usually  provides  herself  with  one  or 
more  girl  companions ;  but  these  are  supposed  to 
"  hide  themselves  "  when  there  is  company,  their  place 
being  taken  by  more  staid  duennas,  who  are  called 
Tukang  Andam  (i.e.  "coiffeurs"),  and  a  personal 
attendant  or  nurse,  called  Ma'inang  {Mak  Inattg;) 
who  appears  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Mistress  of  the 
Ceremonies. 

The  second  day  is  spent  by  the  guests  (as  was 
said  above)  in  sleeping  off  their  night's  fatigue,  and 
they  do  not  reassemble  till  evening,  at  about  five  p.m. 

When  the  last  has  arrived  (at  about  seven  p.m.)  a 
meal  is  served,  and  at  about  half-past  eight  the  games 
recommence ;  but  after  a  round  or  so  [sikir  sa-j'urus). 
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say  at  about  ten  p.m.,  the  bride  at  her  house  and 
bridegroom  at  his  respectively  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public,  clad  in  their  wedding  garments, 
for  the  ceremony  of  staining  the  finger-nails,  this 
time  in  public.  When  they  are  seated  (between  the 
two  candlesticks,  which  are  lighted  to  facilitate  the 
operation)  a  tray  is  brought  forward,  furnished  with 
the  usual  accessories  of  Malay  magic,  rice -paste 
{t^ong  iawar),  washed  rice,  "saffron"  rice,  and 
parched  rice,  to  which  is  added,  in  this  instance,  a 
sort  of  pudding  of  the  pounded  henna-leaves.  A 
censer  is  next  produced,  and  a  brass  tray  with  a  foot 
to  it  (called  s^mi'rip)  is  loaded  with  nasi  b^rkinei 
{puhU  or  "glutinous"  rice  stained -with  saffron),  in 
which  are  planted  some  ten  to  fifteen  purple  eggs 
(dyed  with  a  mixture  of  brazil  wood  {s^ang)  and  lime, 
and  stuck  upon  ornamental  sprays  of  bamboo  decorated 
with  coloured  paper).  The  bride  (or  bridegroom)  is 
then  seated  in  a  "b^ging"  attitude,  with  the  hands 
resting  upon  a  cushion  placed  in  the  lap ;  the  first  of 
the  guests  then  takes  a  pinch  of  incense  from  the 
tray  and  bums  it  in  the  brazier  {ihnpat  bara) ;  next  he 
takes  a  pinch  of  parched  rice,  a  pinch  of  newly-washed 
rice,  and  a  pinch  of  saffron  rice,  and,  squeezing  them 
tc^ether  in  the  right  fist,  fumigates  them  by  holding 
them  for  a  moment  over  the  burning  incense,  and  then 
throws  them  towards  the  sitter,  first  towards  the  right, 
then  towards  the  left,  and  finally  into  the  sitter's  lap. 

The  "Neutralising  Paste "^  is  then  brought  and 
the  usual  leaf-brush  dipped  into  the  bowl  of  paste, 
with  which  the  forehead  of  the  sitter  and  the  back 
of  each  hand  are  duly  "  painted." 
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A  pinch  of  the  henna  is  then  taken  and  dabbed 
upon  the  centre  of  each  palm,  the  hands  of  the  sitter 
being  turned  over  to  enable  this  to  be  done. 

The  sitter  then  salutes  the  guest  by  raising  his  (or 
her)  hands  with  the  palms  together  before  the  breast 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer ;  the  guest  replies  by  a  similar 
action,  and  the  ceremony  is  at  an  end. 

The  same  operation  is  performed  by  from  five 
to  seven,  or  even  nine,  relations  (Orang-  Warts,  lit. 
'*  Heirs,")  the  last  operator  concluding  with  an  Arabic 
prayer. 

While  this  ceremony  is  proceeding  inside,  music 
strikes  up  and  a  special  dance,  called  the  Henna 
Dance  {m^nari  kinei),^  is  performed,  a  picturesque 
feature  of  which  is  a  small  cake  of  henna,  which  is 
contained  in  a  brazen  cup  {gon^ong  kmet)  and  sur- 
rounded by  candles.  This  cup  is  carried  by  the 
dancer,'  who  has  to  keep  turning  it  over  and  over 
without  letting  the  candles  be  extinguished  by  the 
wind  arising  from  the  rapid  motion. 

The  step,  which  is  a  special  one,  is  called  the 
"  Henna-dance  Step "  {Langkak  tat'  hinei,  i.e.  tari 
kinei),  and  the  tune  is  called  the  "  Henna- staining 
Xwn&"' (Lagu  b^rhinet). 

This  ceremony  over,  the  "henna-staining"  rice 
{itasi  b^hinei)  is  partaken  of  by  those  present,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  to  the  guests  engaged  in 
" main  zikir" 

On  the  third  night  the  same  ceremonies  are 
repeated  without  variation. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  called  the  "Concluding 
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Day "   {Hart    Langsong),    everybody    puts    on    his 
finest  apparel  and  jewellery. 

The  bride's  hair  is  done  up  in  a  roll  {sanggul) 
and  this  is  surmounted  with  a  head-dress  of  artificial 
flowers  (called  ^rak  g^mpd),  cut  out  of  p'rada  kresek 
("crackling  tinsel")  and  raised  on  fine  wires;  her 
forehead  is  bound  with  a  band  or  fillet  of  tinsel — 
gold-leaf  {p'rada  Siam)  being  used  by  the  rich — 
which  is  called  t^kan  kundei,  and  is  carried  round 
by  the  fringe  of  the  hair  {gigi  rambttt)  down  to 
the  top  of  each  ear  {p^lipis)  * ;  for  the  rest  the 
bride  is  clad  in  a  "wedding  jacket"  {baju  p^nganiin), 
which  has  tight-fitting  sleeves  extending  down  to  the 
wrist,  or  sleeves  with  gathers  {simak)  over  the  arm, 
and  which  is  generally  made  of  *'  flowered  satin " 
{siten  bSrbungd)  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  or  of  cloth 
dyed  red  with  kasumba^  {kain  kasumbd)  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  classes.  This  "wedding  jacket" 
fits  tightly  round  the  neck,  has  a  gold  border  {p^- 
d^pun  'mas)j  is  fastened  with  two  or  three  gold 
buttons,  and  fits  closely  to  the  person ;  the  wealthy 
add  a  necklace  or  crescent- shaped  breast- ornament 
(raniei  mSfjan  or  dokoH)  round  the  bride's  neck. 
She  also  wears  bracelets  {^^ttg)  and  ear-rings  {subang) 
and  perhaps  anklets,  of  five  different  metals  {k^ron- 
ckong  panchalogam).  A  silk  sarong,  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  skirt,  and  is  girt  about  the  waist  with  a 
waist-cord  (but  not  usually,  in  Southern  Selangor, 
fastened  with  belt  and  buckle),  and  a  pair  of  silk 
trousers,  complete  her  attire. 

'  One  of  the*e   liUets,   which   was  The  subslilnte  used  \f]  poot  people  ii 

pnichased  by  the  writer,  had  for  iti  frcqaCDtlj  minufactiired  from  the  Inf 

pattern    two    dragons    (tiaga),   which  of  the  thatch-ptdm  (m]^). 

looked  different  ways,  and  a  couple  of  ■  Accordii^  to  v.  d.  W«U  this  ]dant 

batterflies  u   pendants   at  each   end.  is  Carihioma  Hmtaritit. 
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The  groom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clad  in  his  best 
jacket  and  trousers,  with  the  Malay  skirt  {sarong), 
fastened  at  the  side,  and  girt  above  the  knee  [kain 
k^bang).  His  head  is  adorned  with  the  sigar,  a 
peculiar  head-dress  of  red  cloth  arranged  turbanwise, 
with  a  peak  on  the  right-hand  side,  from  which  arti- 
ficial flowers  {gunjei)  depend,  and  which  preserves  its 
shape  through  being  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  Its 
border  is  decorated  with  tinsel,  and  it  has  a  gold 
fringe  {kida-kida).  Besides  this  head-dress  the  bride- 
groom has  a  small  bunch  of  artificial  flowers  {sunting- 
suniing)  stuck  behind  each  ear,  whilst  two  similar 
bunches  are  stuck  in  the  head-dress  (one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left). 

Bridegrooms,  however,  who  belong  to  the  richer 
classes  wear  what  is  called  a  lester  ( =  destar  f),  whilst 
former  Sultans  of  Selangor  are  said  to  have  worn  a 
gold  cap  {songkok  leleng),  which  is  reputed  to  have 
contained  eighteen  bongkal^  (or  bungkal)  of  gold. 

The  remainder  of  the  company  are  of  course  merely 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes. 

The  "Rice  of  the  Presence"  {nasi  adap-adap)  is 
now  prepared  for  what  is  called  the  asiakona  or 
sHaMona,  which  may  be  described  as  a  framework 
with  an  octagonal  ground-plan,  built  in  three  tiers,  and 
made  of  pulai  or  m^ranti  or  other  light  wood ;  it  has 
a  small  mast  {iiang)  planted  in  the  centre,  with  cross 
pieces  {palang-paiang)  in  each  of  the  upper  stories  to 
keep  it  tn  its  place ;  the  framework  is  supported  by 
four  comer-posts,  on  which  it  is  raised  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  floor.     The  box  thus  formed  is  filled  to 


'  A  weight  uBcd  for  wdgbii^  the  822  grains  troy;  aecocdii^  to  Mm- 
pieciom  metals.  According  to  C.  wd  ^t\\.  Manual  ef  lAi  AfaJ.  Laiig.,^.  141, 
S.   Dift.,  t.v.  BOngkal,  it  is  equal  to      to  S31. 
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the  top  with  "  saffron  rice "  {nasi  kunyit'),  and  in  the 
rice  at  the  top  are  planted  the  aforesaid  coloured  eggs. 
Into  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  mast  is  fitted  the  end  of  a 
short  rattan  or  cane,  which  is  split  into  four  branches, 
each  of  which  again  is  split  into  three  twigs,  whilst  on 
the  end  of  each  twig  is  stuck  one  of  the  coloured  eggs 
{tUor  joran),  an  artificial  flower,  and  an  ornamental 
streamer  of  red  paper  called  layer^  which  is  cut  into 
all  sorts  of  artistic  and  picturesque  patterns. 

The  sUakona  is  erected  in  front  of  the  p^lamin, 
on  which  the  bride  takes  her  seat  at  about  4  p.m.  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  the  members  of 
her  own  bridal  party,  including  the  Muhammadan 
priest  or  Imam,  continuing  the  zikir  maulud  in  the 
reception  room  at  frequent  intervals  from  9  A.M. 
until  the  bridegroom's  arrival.  The  arrangements 
are  completed  by  placing  ready  for  the  bridegroom  the 
"  Bridal  Mat"  {lapik  nikah),  which  consists  of  a  mat 
of  screw-palm  leaves  (or  in  the  case  of  a  Raja,  a  small 
quilt,  embroidered  in  the  manner  called  jong  sarat) 
five  cubits  of  white  cloth,  which  are  rolled  up  and  put 
on  one  side,  and  a  tray  of  betel. 

Returning  to  the  bridegroom,  holy  water  {ayer 
sSmdaiyang)  is  now  fetched  in  a  ckirek  (a  kettle- 
shaped  vessel)  or  bucket,  for  the  brid^jroom  to  wash 
his  face  and  hands,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  put 
on  his  wedding  garments,  as  described  above, 
after  which  a  scarf  {saUndan^  is  slung  across  his 
shoulder.  The  marriage  procession  {J^rarakatt) 
then  sets  out,  the  women  heading  it  {phiganjor)  and 
the  men  following,  the  bridegroom  carried  upon  some- 

'  Th«  mut  with  its  branchea  cany-  atk  of  b  fnut-tree,  the  ^gt  teprcaent- 
ing  aitilicial  flowers,  Etreuners,  and  ing  the  fniit,  the  aitifidal  Uoiaoms  ilt 
coloured  e^s,  appcan  to  be  emblem-       ftoweis,  and  the  st 
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body's  shoulders  (di-sompoh),  and  right  and  left  the 
musicians  beating  drums,  tabors,  etc.,  whilst  those  who 
have  any  skill  amuse  the  company  with  exhibitions  of 
Malay  fencing  {main  siiai)  and  dancing,  etc.,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  zikir  intoned  by  their  com- 
panions. 

The  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  bride's  house 
is  the  signal  for  a  mimic  conflict  for  the  person  of  the 
bride,  which  is  called  mUlawa,  and  is  strangely  remi- 
niscent of  similar  customs  which  formerly  obtained  in 
Europe. 

In  some  cases  a  rope  or  piece  of  red  cloth  would 
be  stretched  across  the  path  to  bar  the  prepress  of  the 
bridegroom's  party,  and  a  stout  enough  resistance 
would  be  offered  by  the  defenders  until  the  bridegroom 
consented  to  pay  a  fine  which  formerly  amounted,  it 
is  said,  to  as  much  as  %20,  though  not  more  than  $3 
or  $4  would  now  be  asked.  Occasionally  the  bride- 
groom would  pay  the  fine  by  pulling  the  ring  off  his 
finger  £uid  handing  it  to  the  bride's  relations,  but  the 
ceremony  would  not  unfrequently  end  in  a  free  fight. 
Verses  were  recited  on  these  occasions,  of  which  a  few 
stanzas  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.* 

On  arriving  at  the  door  the  musicians  strike  up 
their  liveliest  tune,  and  as  the  bridegroom  is  carried 
up  the  steps  he  has  to  force  his  way  through  an 
Amazonian  force  consisting  of  the  ladies  of  the  bride's 
party,  who  assemble  to  repel  the  invader  from  the 
threshold.  A  well-directed  fire  is  maintained  by  others, 
who  pour  upon  the  foe  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders 

'  For  inttimce,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  "  Even 

from   the   Bride's  Relations  to  "lake  e^L'S"'"!^. 

into  acconnt  thedatywhich  is  the  custom  accouDC, 

of  theCoiuit[y,"oDeof  the  Bridegroom's  And  how  mucb 

Reloticms  wonld  repeat  the  following:—  ""  ^'"'-" 
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repeated  volleys  of  saffron  rice  (or,  at  a  royal  wedding, 
ambor-ambor — i,e.  clippings  from  a  thin  sheet  of 
silver  or  gold  which  are  thrown  among  the  crowd  as 
largess). 

Meanwhile  the  brid^room  persists  until  his  efforts 
are  crowned  with  success,  and  he  makes  his  way 
(assisted  possibly  by  some  well-meant  act  of  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison)  to  the  reception  room, 
when  the  mat  already  referred  to  is  unrolled  and  the 
white  cloth  suspended  over  it.  Here  the  brid^froom 
takes  his  seat  and  the  priest  comes  out  to  perform  the 
wedding  ceremony.'  This,  strangely  enough,  is  per- 
formed with  the  brid^room  alone,  the  priest  saying  to 
him  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  witnesses  and 
his  surety  (aw/i),  generally  his  father,  "  I  wed  you, 
A.,  to  B.,  daughter  of  C,  for  a  portion  of  two 
bharas."  To  this  the  bridegroom  has  to  respond 
without  allowing  an  interval,  "  I  accept  this  marriage 
with  B.,  for  a  portion  of  two  bharas"  (or  one  bhara 
if  one  of  the  parties  has  been  married  before).  Even 
this  short  sentence,  however,  is  a  great  deal  too  much 
for  the  nerves  of  some  Malay  bridegrooms,  who  have 
been  known  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  abortive 
attempts  before  they  could  get  the  Im3m  to  "pass" 
it.  As  soon,  however,  as  this  obstacle  has  been 
surmounted,  the  priest  asks  those  present  if  they  will 
bear  witness  to  its  correctness,  and  on  their  replying 
in  the  afHrmative,  it  is  followed  by  the  "backa  salawat," 
which  consists  of  repeated  shouts  from  the  company 

'  It  U  said  that  this  is  a  dqiSTtuie  widov  who  hu  no  children  by  her 
from  the  old  custom,  according  to  which  former  husband  there  is  no  procesiioD 
the  weddii^  cecemonf  took  place  the  at  all,  and  the  ceremomes  are  some- 
day b^ort  the  proceision  (except  at  what  abiidged.  I  may  add  that  a 
the  Te-nuuriage  of  a  widow  who  ha*  childless  widow  hai  the  imbang  [car- 
no  children,  taAtBm  janda  btrkiat).  rings  which  aie  the  symbol  of  Tiiginity) 
In  the  case  of  (he  rt-marriage  of  a  fto/ on  to  her  ear*.   Fub  p.  360,  a^ra. 
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of  "  Peace  be  with  thee."  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
completed,  one  of  the  brothers  or  near  relations  of  the 
bridegroom  leads  him  into  the  bridal  chamber,  and 
seats  him  In  the  usual  cross-le^ed  position  on  the 
left  side  of  the  bride,  who  sits  with  her  feet  tucked  up 
on  his  right.  Even  the  process  of  seating  the  couple 
{b^sanding)  is  a  very  fatiguing  one ;  each  of  them 
has  to  bend  the  knees  slowly  until  a  sitting  posture  is 
reached,  and  then  return  to  a  standing  posture  by 
slowly  straightening  the  knees,  a  gymnastic  exercise 
which  has  to  be  repeated  thrice,  and  which  requires  the 
assistance  of  friends.^ 

The  seating  having  been  accomplished,  friends  put 
in  the  right  hands  of  bride  and  brid^room  respectively 
handfuls  of  rice  taken  from  the  nasi  s^takona;  with 
this  the  two  feed  each  other  simultaneously,  each  of 
them  reaching  out  the  hand  containing  the  rice  to  the 
other's  mouth.  (This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  often 
made  the  occasion  for  a  race.) 

The  bridegroom  is  then  carried  off  by  his  friends 
to  the  outer  chamber,  where  he  has  to  pay  his  respects 
{minia'  ma'af,  lit.  "  ask  pardon  ")  to  the  company,  after 
which  he  is  carried  back  to  hts  old  post,  the  bride  in 
the  meantime  having  moved  off  a  little  in  the  mosquito 
curtain. 


'  A  couple  of  matronip  ladles  are  3-  Thej   are   limiUrl)'   raised,   and 

generally  told  off  for  this  serrice,  the  repeat  as  before,  in  tnni,  the  words, 

ceremony  being  as  ToUowt : —  "Assuredly   I   will  not  do  thcc  any 

I .  Tfaey  raise  first  the  man  and  then  shame  whatever  "  (Sakya  la'btiitM  btiai 

the  woman  slowly  to  a  standing  posture ;  lattt  afa  kanmltitm  di-alai  axeak). 

when  it  is  reached  the  bridegroom  says  3.  When  raised  tor  the  tbild  and 

to  the  bride,  "  Take  heed,  care  for  thy  last  time  they  lay,   "  I  ask  the  Lord 

husbtuid,  care  for  my  good  name,  care  God  to  give   us  both   long   life,    and 

for  me"   {Saii~iaii  jaga  laH  awai,  that  all  our  handiwork  may  prosper" 

jag"  tuuna  sahya,  jagakati  aiat);   to  {SaAyamintif  kapada  Tuhan  Allah  btr- 

ihii  the  bride  responds  in  a   similar  satnasamapanjatig  'umar,  samua  kbja 

■ttaia,  mutatu  mutofdit,  and  they  are  dAigait  salamaf^. 
then  as  slowly  re-sealed. 
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The  sweetmeats  are  then  brought  and  handed 
round,  the  sttakona  is  broken  up,  and  the  bundles 
of  rice  wrapped  in  plantain  leaves  which  it  contains 
distributed  to  the  company  as  largess  or  b^rkai. 
Each  of  the  company  gets  one  of  the  t^lor  chachak, 
the  ttlor  joran  being  reserved  for  the  Imam  and 
any  person  of  high  rank  who  may  attend,  e^.  a 
Raja.' 

This  completes  the  wedding  ceremony,  but  the 
bridegroom  is  nominally  expected  to  remain  under  the 
roof  (and  eye)  of  his  mother-in-law  for  about  two  years 
(reduced  to  forty-four  days  in  the  case  of  "  royalty  "), 
after  which  he  may  be  allowed  to  remove  to  a  house 
of  his  own.  No  Kathi  *  was  present  until  quite  recently 
at  marriages  in  Selangor,  nor  has  it  in  the  past  been 
the  practice,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out,  for  him  to 
attend.  Sir  S.  Raffles  gives  as  part  of  the  formula 
used  in  Java: — "If  you  travel  at  sea  for  a  year,  or 
ashore  for  six  months,  without  sending  either  money 
or  message  to  your  wife,  she  will  complain  to  the 
judge  and  obtain  one  taiak  (the  preliminary  stage  of 
divorce),"  and  this  condition  should,  strictly  speaking, 
be  included  in  the  Malay  formula.  It  is  now  growing 
obsolete,  but  was  in  former  days  repeated  first  by  the 
priest,  and  then  by  the  brid^room  after  him.  The 
marriage  portion  {ist  kahwin,  Arabic  makar)  is  here 
generally  called  b'lanja  kahwin  or  mas  kahwin.'  No 
wedding-ring  should,  strictly,  be  given. 

'  It  used  to  be  considered  ut  insult  with  marriage,  divorce,  tuid  ecdesiMti- 

to  (Hnit  offering  one  of  these  eggs  to  a  ca)  afiiurs  generally.     The  Inoim  is  the 

guest,  so  much  so,  that  I  was  assured  chief  elder  of  one  mosque, 

that  in  fonnd  Aaji  a  wonun  whose  *  ThereisadifiCFeacebetweeiiJ'/aM/a 

hatband  had  been  thus  slighted  would  aad   mai  tahwin,  the  fomm  usuallj 

have  a  right  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  meaning    the   wedding  expenses,    the 

>  The  Kathi   is   an  official   having  latter  the  dower ;  at  least  this  is  the 

nperintendence  over  several  mosques  Malacca  terminology,  which  probably 

and  jnrisdictioii  in  matters  connected  also  obtains  elsewhere. 
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For  three  days  lustrations  are  continued  by  the 
newly-married  pair,  but  before  they  are  completed,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wedding,  friends  and 
acquaintances  once  more  put  on  their  finery,  and 
proceed  to  the  house  to  pay  their  respects,  to  bathe, 
and  to  receive  largess. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  hart  langsong  there  is  a 
very  curious  ceremony  called  mandi  tolak  bala,  or  mandi 
ayer  salamat  (bathing  for  good  luck). 

On  the  night  in  question  the  relatives  of  the  bride- 
groom assemble  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  make 
a  bonfire  under  the  house  of  the  newly-married  couple 
by  collecting  and  burning  rubbish ;  into  the  fire  thus 
kindled  they  throw  cocoa-nut  husks  and  pepper,  or 
anything  likely  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  those  within, 
and  presently  raise  such  a  smoke  that  the  bridegroom 
comes  hastily  down  the  steps,  ostensibly  to  see  what 
is  the  matter,  but  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance, 
he  is  seized  by  his  relatives  and  carried  off  bodily  to 
his  own  parents'  house ;  these  proceedings  being  known 
as  the  stealing  of  the  bridegroom  {churi  pingantin). 
Next  day  there  is  a  grand  procession  to  escort  him 
back  to  the  house  of  his  bride,  which  he  reaches  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  processionists  carrying 
"  Rice  of  the  Presence  "  (nasi  adap-adaf)  with  the  eggs 
stuck  into  it  as  on  the  last  day  of  the  wedding,  two 
sorts  of  holy  water  in  pitchers,  called  respectively  ayer 
salamat  (water  of  good  luck),  and  ayer  tolak  bala  (water 
to  avert  ill-luck),  vases  of  flowers  {gumba)  containing 
blossom-spikes  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  areca-nut  palms,  and 
young  cocoa-nut  leaves  rudely  plaited  into  the  semblance 
ofspikesofpaIm-blossom,k'risses,  etc.  etc.,  together  with 
alargenumberof  rude  syringes  manufactured  from  joints 
of  bamboo,  and  ca\iG.d.  panah  ayer,  or  "water-bows." 
2  c 
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A  set  of  similar  objects  (including  nasi  adap-adap), 
is  prepared  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride,  and  deposited 
upon  the  ground  in  the  place  selected  for  the  bathing 
ceremony.  A  bench  being  added  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  sit  upon,  the  ceremony  commences  with 
the  customary  rite  of  i^ong  taivar,  after  which  the  two 
kinds  of  holy  water,  ayer  tolak  bala  and  ayer  saiamat, 
are  successively  thrown  over  the  pair. 

Now,  according  to  the  proper  custom,  during  the 
proceedings  which  follow,  all  the  bride's  relatives 
should  surround  the  bride's  seat,  and  the  bridegroom's 
relatives  should  stand  at  a  distance ;  but,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  a  wetting,  the  women  of  both 
parties  now  usually  assemble  round  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  where  they  are  protected  by  a  sheet  which 
is  hung  between  them  and  the  men  ;  for  all  the  youi^ 
men  now  proceed  to  discharge  their  "  water  arrows," 
and  as  they  are  stopped  by  the  sheet  they  proceed  to 
turn  their  syringes  against  each  other,  until  all  are 
thoroughly  wetted. 

Meanwhile  a  young  cocoa-nut  frond,  twisted  into 
a  slip-knot  with  V-shaped  ends  {something  like  the 
"  merry  thought "  of  a  fowl),  is  presented  to  the  bride 
and  brid^fToom,  each  of  whom  takes  hold  of  one  end, 
and  blowing  on  it  {simbor)  thrice,  pulls  it  till  it  comes 
undone,  and  the  Kpas-Upas  rite  is  concluded.  Finally, 
a  girdle  of  thread  is  passed  seven  times  over  the  heads 
and  under  the  feet  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  when 
the  bridegroom  breaks  through  the  thread  and  they 
are  all  free  to  return  homewards.  This  latter  ceremony 
is  called  'lat-lcU.  The  guests  then  return  to  their 
homes,  divest  themselves  of  their  wet  garments,  and 
put  on  their  wedding  attire  The  bh-suap-suapan,  or 
feeding  ceremony,    is  then  performed   (iioth  vessels 
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of  adap-adap  rice  being  used),  and  then  all  parties 
disperse  for  the  usual  games.  Seven  days  after  the 
"Concluding  Day"  {Hari  LangsoMg),  the  ceremony 
of  Discarding  the  Earrings  (t.e.  sttbang,  the  emblems 
of  virginity)  is  performed  by  the  bride. 

Raja  Bdt  of  Selangor,  who  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  lustration  ceremony,  and  says  that  it  ought  not 
to  take  place  later  than  the  seventh  day  (at  a  Raja's 
wedding),  thus  describes  the  full  ceremony  as  once 
ananged  by  himself: — A  small  bath-house  was  built 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  seven  steps,  and  water  was 
pumped  up  to  it  through  a  pipe,  whose  upper  end  was 
made  fast  under  the  roof  of  the  shed,  and  terminated 
in  the  head  of  a  dragon  (naga),  from  whose  jaws 
the  water  spouted.  The  steps  were  completely  lined 
with  women,  of  whom  there  must  have  been  an 
immense  number  (no  men  being  allowed  to  be  present), 
and  the  Raja  and  his  bride  bathed  before  them.  A 
royal  bath-house  of  this  kind  is  called  balei  pancha 
^rsada,  and  should  be  used  not  only  at  "  royal  " 
weddings,  but  at  coronations  {waktu  di-na-^atkan) ; 
it  is  described  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  ^aik  balei paneha  persada 
Di-hadap  ukh  sagala  Biduanda, 
Dudok  semaiam  dengan  beriakhta. 
Mandi  ayeryang  kaluar  di  mulut  Naga  " — 

which  may  be  translated  : — 

"  Ascend  to  the  Royal  Bath-House 
In  the  presence  of  al!  your  courtiers. 
Take  your  seat  in  royal  state, 
And  t»the  in  the  water  that  flows  from  the  Dragon's 
Mouth." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  with  such  a  mass  of 
detail,  many  things  may  not  have  been  overlooked, 
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but  it  may  be  remarked  as  some  sort  of  a  practical 
conclusion  to  this  account,  that  the  Malay  wedding  cere- 
mony, even  as  carried  out  by  the  poorer  classes,  shows 
that  the  contracting  parties  are  treated  as  royalty, 
that  is  to  say,  as  sacred  human  beings,  and  if  any 
further  proof  is  required,  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  general  character  of  the 
ceremony,  I  may  mention,  firstly,  the  fact  that  the 
bride  and  brid^jroom  are  actually  called  Raja  Sari, 
(i.e.  Raja  sa-hari,  the  "sovereigns  of  a  day");  and, 
secondly,  that  it  is  a  polite  fiction  that  no  command 
of  theirs,  during  their  one  day  of  sovereignty,  may  be 
disobeyed. 

I  will  now  give  accounts  of  two  Malay  weddings 
which  took  place  at  Klang :  both  accounts  were  com- 
posed by  respectable  Malays,  the  first  one  being  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  of  Selangor,  and  the 
second  by  the  present  writer : — 

"The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  marriage  of  Siti  Meriam,  a  daughter 
of  the  Orang  Kaya  Badu,'  of  Selangor,  to  Wan 
Mahamed  Esa,  a  son  of  Datoh  Mentri'  Ibrahim  of 
Perak,  has  been  furnished  by  a  Malay  contributor, 
Haji  Karrim,  and  in  translating  it  into  English  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  style  of  the  native  writer. 

"  On  Monday,  the  i  st  of  August,  the  house  was  pre- 
pared and  the  hangings  and  curtains  put  up,  and  on 
that  evening  the  ceremony  of  dyeing  the  fingers  of  the 
bridegroom  with  henna  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  Then  there  were  readings  from  the  Koran, 
with   much   beating  of  drums   and   kettledrums  and 
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Malay  dances,  and  when  this  had  gone  on  for  some 
time,  supper  was  served  to  all  the  men  present  in  the 
balei,  or  separate  hall,  and  to  the  women  in  the  house 
adjoining.  Supper  over,  readings  from  the  Koran  and 
beating  of  drums  were  continued  till  daylight. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  the  dyeing  of  the  fingers  of 
the  bridegroom  was  performed  for  the  second  time,  as 
on  the  preceding  evening. 

"The  third  occasion  of  dyeing  the  fingers  of  the 
bridegroom  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  but 
with  much  more  ceremony  than  previously.  The 
brid^joom,  after  being  dressed  in  silks  and  cloth  of 
gold,  was  paraded  in  an  open  carriage.  On  each  side 
of  him  was  seated  a  groom'sman  shading  him  with  a 
fan,  and  behind,  holding  an  umbrella  over  him,  was 
another.  And  thus,  with  many  followers  beating  drums 
and  singing,  and  with  the  Royal  sirek  ^-box,  on  which 
are  seated  the  dragons  known  as  naga  pura  and 
naga  iaru,  and  with  two  Royal  spears  carried  before 
him  and  two  behind,  the  bridegroom  was  taken 
through  the  streets  in  procession.  On  arriving  at  the 
bride's  house  he  was  received  with  showers  of  rose- 
water,  and  then  conveyed  by  the  elders  to  the  raised 
dais  on  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  awaited  their 
friends. 

"  The  bridegroom  being  seated,  fourteen  of  the 
elders  came  forward  and  dyed  his  fingers  with  henna, 
and  afterwards  others,  who  were  clever  at  this,  followed 
their  example.  While  this  was  going  on  there  was 
much  beating  of  gongs  and  drums,  and  then  the  same 
process  of  dyeing  was  repeated  on  the  bride  by  women 
Next  the  Im3m  came,  and,  after  stating  that  the 
dowry   was  $100  cash,   heard   Wan   Mahamed  Esa 

1  SireA  or  siriA,  the  betel  leaf. 
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publicly  receive  Siti  Meriam  as  his  wife,  whereupon 
the  Bilal '  read  a  prayer  and  afterwards  pronounced  a 
blessing. 

"Supper  was  then  served  to  all  the  guests  present 
as  before,  the  men  having  their  meal  in  the  balei 
and  the  women  in  the  house  adjoining,  and  singing 
and  dancing  was  kept  up  until  daylight. 

"  On  Thursday  afternoon  the  bride,  dressed  in  her 
best,  with  her  father  and  relations,  received  the  Resi- 
dent, who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Birch,  the  Senior 
District  Officer  and  Mrs.  Tumey,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Syers,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  many  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Cakes  and  preserves  were  served,  of 
which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  partook. 
Then  the  brid^room  arrived,  seated  in  an  open 
carriage  with  a  groom'sman  on  each  side  of  him,  while 
one,  carrying  the  Royal  silk  umbrella,  kindly  lent  by 
H.  H.  the  Sultan,  went  before  him. 

"  The  procession  was  headed  by  one  of  the  Royal 
spears,  and  two  more  were  carried  before  the  bride- 
groom and  two  behind  him,  and  so,  accompanied  by 
the  Selangor  Band,  kindly  lent  by  the  Resident,  and 
by  a  crowd  of  people  singing  and  beating  goi^s  and 
drums,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  bride's  house.  His 
arrival  was  greeted  with  showers  of  rice,  and  he  was 
seated,  together  with  the  bride,  on  the  dais,  where 
they,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Birch,  helped 
each  other  to  partake  of  yellow  rice. 

"  So  the  marriage  was  completed  satisfactorily,  and 
then,  as  it  was  evening,  the  Resident  and  Mrs.  Birch, 
and  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  returned  to 

in  western  Muhuninftdui  conntiies  be 
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Kuala  Lumpur ;  the  people  who  remained  amusing 
themselves  with  dagger  dances  {main  dabus). 

"  On  Friday  evening  the  bride  and  brid^froom  left 
for  Jugra  in  the  Esmeralda,  which  had  been  lent  by 
the  Resident,  to  pay  their  respects  to  H.H.  the  Sultan, 
returning  to  Klang  on  Saturday. 

"  On  the  same  afternoon  the  ceremony  of  the  batli 
was  performed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  every  one 
present,  and  was  kept  up  till  six  o'clock,  by  which  time 
every  one  was  wet  through. 

"  This  was  the  last  ceremony  in  connection  with  the 
marriage,  and  then  every  one  wished  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  much  happiness." ' 

The  following  account  was  translated  by  the 
writer : — 

"Preparations  for  the  wedding  of  Inche  Halimah, 
daughter  of  Sheikh  'Abdul  Mohit  Baktal,  and  Said 
'Abdul  Rahman  Al  Jafri,  commenced  on  Monday,  the 
2nd  of  Ai^ust  1895. 

"  The  mosquito-curtain,  tapestries  and  canopies  were 
suspended,  and  decorations,  including  the  marriage 
furniture  {f^ti  b^tnah  dan  bangking),  arranged.  More- 
over, the  bridal  couch  was  adorned  with  decorations 
of  gold  and  mattresses  raised  one  above  the  other,  one 
with  a  facing  of  gold  and  the  other  with  a  facing  of 
silver,  and  four  pillows  with  gold  facings,  and  five 
piled-up  pillows  with  silver  facings  ;  and  the  kitchen 
apparatus  was  got  ready,  including  ten  pans  and 
coppers  of  the  largest  size,  and  the  sheds  for  those  who 
were  to  cook  rice  and  the  meats  eaten  therewith.  On 
this  day,  moreover,  a  buffalo  was  sent  by  Towkay 
Teck  Cheng,  with  the  full  accompaniments  of  music, 
and  so  forth. 

'  Stkm^r  Jvttmal,  vol.  i.  No.  2,  p.  23. 
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"  On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  day  of  the  month,  took  place 
the  first  Henna -staining,  the  bride  being  led  forth  by 
her  Coiffeur  and  seated  upon  the  marriage  throne. 
And  the  bride  seated  herself  against  the  lai^e  pillow, 
which  is  called  '  The  Pillow  against  which  One  Rests,' 
or  bantal  saraga.  And  towards  evening  all  the  rela- 
tives on  the  woman's  side  sprinkled  the  t^pong  tawar 
(upon  the  forehead  and  hands  of  the  bride),  and  after 
the  Henna-staining,  dishes  of  confectionery  and  pre- 
served fruits  were  offered  to  all  the  guests  who  were 
present  in  the  reception-room. 

"  And  on  the  3rd'  day  of  the  month  there  took  place 
in  like  manner  the  second  Henna-staining.  And  on 
the  5th  day  of  the  month  took  place  the  Private  Henna- 
staining  {b^rkinei  ckuri) ;  the  bride's  hair  being  dressed 
after  the  fashion  known  as  Sanggul  Lintang,  and 
further  adorned  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  diamonds 
to  the  value  of  about  $5000.  And  after  this  Henna- 
staining  all  persons  present  descended  to  the  rooms 
below,  where  fencing  and  dagger  dances,  and  music 
and  dancing  were  kept  up  at  pleasure. 

"  On  the  6th  day  of  the  month,  being  Friday,  Inche 
Mohamad  Kassim,  P^nghulu  of  the  Mukim  of  Bukit 
Raja,  was  commissioned  by  Datoh  Pfinghulu  Mohit  to 
summon  the  bridegroom,  inasmuch  as  that  day  was 
fixed  for  the  marriage  rite.  And  the  bridegroom, 
wearing  the  robe  called  jubak  and  a  turban  tied  after  the 
Arab  fashion,^  arrived  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  was 
met  by  the  priest  (Tuan  Imam)  at  the  house.  Very 
many  were  the  guests  on  that  day,  and  many  ladies 


1  Probably  this  should  be  4th. 
>  He  WW  of  Ai»b  extraction.     Bui 
wesiing  clothei  in  the  Arab  fashion  is 
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and  gentlemen,  and  his  renowned  H^hness  the 
Tungku  Dia-Uddin,  were  assembled  in  the  house. 

"And  the  Tuan  ImSm  read  the  marriage  service, 
Datoh  P€nghulu  Mohit  giving  his  permission  for  Tuan 
Haji  Mohamad  Said  Mufti  to  wed  Inche  Halimah  to 
Said  'Abdul  Rahman  Al  Jafri,  with  a  marri^e  portion 
of  $ioo.  And  after  the  marriage  rite  Tuan  ImSm 
proceeded  to  read  prayers  for  their  welfare.  And 
afterwards  dishes  of  rice  were  brought,  of  which  the 
guests  present  were  invited  to  partake.  And  when 
all  had  eaten,  the  Coiffeur  led  forth  the  bride  to  the 
scafiblding  for  the  ceremony  called  '  Bathing  in  State.' 
And  upon  that  same  evening  took  place  the  Great 
Henna-staining,  and  the  guests  assembled  in  exceed- 
ing great  numbers,  both  men  and  women,  and  filled 
the  house  above  and  below  to  overflowing.  And 
when  the  henna-staining  was  completed,  all  the  men 
who  were  present  chanted  {backa  maulud)  until  day- 
break. 

"  And  upon  the  7th  day  of  the  month,  being  Satur- 
day, the  bride  being  adorned,  the  bridegroom  seated 
in  a  buggy  was  drawn  in  procession  at  about  5  o'clock 
from  the  house  of  his  renowned  Highness  Tungku  Dia- 
Uddin,  accompanied  by  the  Government  Band  and  all 
kinds  of  music,  to  the  house  of  the  Datoh  PSnghulu, 
where  he  was  met  and  sprinkled  with  saffron-rice  and 
rose-water.  Afterwards,  being  seated  on  the  marriage 
throne  side  by  side,  both  husband  and  wife,  they 
offered  each  other  in  turn  the  mouthfuls  of  saffron-rice 
which  were  presented  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  His  Highness  Tungku  Dia-Uddin. 

"And  afterwards  the  elder  relatives  on  the  side  of 
both  husband  and  bride  presented  the  rice,  and  Inche 
Mohamad  Kassim  presented  red  eggs  {t^ior  b^rjoran) 
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to  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  bridegroom 
led  the  bride  with  him  into  the  bridal  chamber  by  the 
finger,  walking  upon  cloth  of  purple  and  gold.  And 
afterwards  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  the  band  played,  fireworks  and 
artificial  fires  were  burned,  and  great  was  the  bright- 
ness thereof,  and  all  the  young  people  danced  and  sang 
at  their  pleasure  until  the  evening  was  spent." ' 

The  marriage  customs  hitherto  described  have 
been  only  such  as  are  based  on  a  peaceful  understand- 
ing between  the  parents  of  the  contracting  parties.  An 
account  of  Malay  marri^^e  customs  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  customs 
which  regulate,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  the 
forcible  abduction  of  a  wife.  Of  these  customs  Sir 
W.  E.  Maxwell  says : — 

"The  -viO'iA  panjat  in  Malay  means  literally  'to 
climb,'  but  it  is  used  in  P^rak,  and  perhaps  in  other 
Malay  States,  to  signify  a  forcible  entry  into  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  as  a  wife  a  woman  whom 
her  relations  have  already  refused  to  the  intruder. 
This  high-handed  proceeding  is  recc^nised  by  Malay 
custom,  and  is  regulated  by  certain  well-known  rules. 

"  Panjai  is  of  two  kinds — panjat  angkara  andpanj'cU 
'adat — entry  by  violence  and  entry  by  custom.  In  the 
first  case,  the  man  makes  his  way  into  the  house  armed 
with  his  kris,  or  other  weapon,  and  entering  the 
women's  apartment,  or  posting  himself  at  the  door, 
secures  the  person  of  his  intended  bride,  or  prevents 
her  escape.  He  runs  the  risk  of  being  killed  on  the 
spot  by  the  girl's  relations,  and  his  safety  depends 

>  Stiatigor  Jeumai,  vol.   iv.   No.  z,       buffaloes,  abullock,  goats,  Sfnces,  plate, 
pp.   23-5.     The  list  of  picEcnts  sent      and  jeuellerjr. 
by  friends   on  this  occasion   included 
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upon  his  reputation  for  courage  and  strength,  and  upon 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  the  influence  of  his 
family.  A  wooer  who  adopts  this  violent  method  of 
compelling  the  assent  of  unwilling  relations  to  his 
marriage  to  one  of  their  kin  must,  say  the  Malays, 
have  three  qualifications — 

"  Ka-rapat-an  baniak,  • 
iVang-nia  ber-Ubih, 
Jantan-nia  htr-kMh, 

'  A  strong  party  to  back  him,  plenty  of  money,  and  no 
lack  of  bravery.' 

"  Plenty  of  money  is  necessary,  because,  by  accepted 
custom,  if  the  relations  yield  and  give  their  consent 
all  the  customary  payments  are  doubled  ;  the  fine  for 
the  trespass,  which  would  ordinarily  be  twenty-five 
dollars,  becomes  fifty  dollars ;  the  dower  is  likewise 
doubled,  and  the  usual  present  of  clothes  {saiin)  must 
consist  of  two  of  each  of  the  three  garments  {salendang, 
baj'u,  kain),  instead  of  one  as  usual.  The  fine  for 
panjat  angkara  may  be  of  any  amount,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  woman's  relations,  and  they  fix  it 
high  or  low  according  to  the  man's  position.  I  have 
heard  of  one  case  in  P6rak,  where  the  fine  was  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  another  in  which  the  suitor,  to 
obtain  his  bride,  had  to  pay  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  namely,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  as  a  fine,  and  five  hundred  doU2U'5 
for  the  marriage  expenses.  But  in  this  case  the  girl 
was  already  betrothed  to  another,  and  one  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  fine  went  to  the  disappointed  rival. 

"  Sometimes  the  relations  hold  out,  or  the  man,  for 
want  of  one  of  the  three  qualifications  mentioned  above, 
has  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat.  In  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Ali,  one  Mat  Taib,  a  budak  raja,  or  personal 
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attendant  on  the  Sultan,  asked  for  Wan  D^na,  the 
daughter  of  the  Bandahara  of  Kedah  (she  then  being 
at  Kota  Lama  in  P6rak)  in  marriage.  Being  refused 
he  forced  his  way  into  the  house,  and  seizing  the  girl 
by  her  long  hair  drew  his  kris,  and  defied  everybody. 
No  one  dared  to  interfere  by  force,  for  the  man,  if 
attacked,  would  have  driven  his  kris  into  the  girl's 
body.  This  state  of  things  is  said  to  have  lasted  three 
days  and  three  nights,  during  which  the  man  neither 
ate  nor  slept.  Eventually  he  was  drugged  by  an  old 
woman  from  whom  he  accepted  some  food  or  water, 
and  when  he  fell  asleep  the  girl  was  released  from  his 
grasp  and  taken  to  the  Sultan's  palace,  where  she  was 
married  off  straightway  to  one  Mat  Arshad.  Mat 
Taib  had  his  revenge,  for  within  a  year  he  amoked  at 
Bandar,  where  Mat  Arshad  lived,  killing  the  latter  and 
wounding  Wan  DSna. 

"  Panj'at  'adat  is  a  less  lawless  proceeding.  A  man 
who  is  in  love  with  a  girl,  the  consent  of  whose  parents 
or  relations  he  cannot  obtain,  sends  his  kris  to  their 
house  with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  is  ready 
with  the  dower,  presents,  etc.,  doubled  according  to 
custom,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  make  good  any 
demands  they  may  make. 

"  The  kris  is  symbolical  of  the  violent  entry,  which 
in  this  case  is  dispensed  with.  If  the  girl's  guardians 
are  still  obdurate  they  send  back  the  kris,  but  with  it 
they  must  send  double  the  amount  of  the  dower  offered 
by  the  man.^ " 

a  N.  ajid  Q.,  No.  4,  sec.  91,  issued  with  No.  17  of 
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When  a  man  dies,  the  corpse  (called  Maiat,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  Raja,  when  it  is  called  J^naja  or 
J^nazak)  is  laid  on  its  back,  and  composed  with  the 
feet  towards  Mecca,  and  the  hands  crossed  {the  right 
wrist  resting  upon  the  left  just  below  the  breast-bone, 
and  the  right  fore-finger  on  the  top  of  the  left  arm). 
It  is  next  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  fine  new 
sarongs,  one  of  which  usually  covers  the  body  from 
the  feet  upwards  to  the  waist,  the  other  covering  it 
from  the  waist  to  the  head.  There  are  generally  (in 
the  case  of  the  peasantry)  three  or  four  thicknesses  of 
these  sarongs,  but  when  a  rich  man  {prang  kayo) 
dies,  as  many  as  seven  may  be  used,  each  of  the  seven 
being  made  in  one  long  piece,  so  as  to  cover  the  body 
from  the  head  to  the  feet,   the  cloth   being  of  fine 


'  "  At  their  funerals  the  ( 
cnnied  to  the  place  of  i 
broad  plank,  which  ia  kept  for  the 
public  service  of  the  dusun,  snd  Issts 
for  generatiiHis.  It  is  constantly  rubbed 
with  lime,  either  to  preserve  it  from 
decay  or  to  keep  it  pni&  No  coffin 
is  mEuilc  use  of,  the  body  beiii£  simply 
wrapped  in  white  doth,  particularly  of 
the  sort  called  hianmumi.  In  forming 
(he  grave  {kuiur],  after  digging  to  a 
convenient  depth  they  make  a  cavity 
in  the  side,  at  bottom,  of  suthcient 
tUmensions  to  contain  the  body,  which 
is  there  deposited  on  its  right  side.  By 
this  mode  the  earth  literally  lies  light 
upon  it ;  and  the  cnvity,  afler  strewing 
flowers  in  it,  they  stop  up  by  two  boards 
&ttened  angularly  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  one  is  on  the  top  of  the  corpse, 
wluist  the  other  defends  it  on  the  open 
aide,  the  edge  resting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  grave.  The  outer  excavation  is 
then  filled  up  with  earth  ;  a.nd  little 
white  flogs,  or  stresmen,  are  stuck  in 
order  around.  They  likewise  plant  a 
shrub,  bearir^  a  white  flower,  called 


kumbangkandvia  { Ptumeria  ailusa),  and 
in  some  places  wild  marjoram.  The 
women  who  attend  the  funeral  make 
a  hideous  noise,  not  much  unlike  the 
Irish  howl.  On  the  third  and  seventh 
day  the  relations  perform  a  ceremcmy 
at  the  grave,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  that  of  i^g'a  batu,  or  setting 
up  a  few  long  elliptical  stones,  at  the 
head  and  foot,  which,  being  scarce  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  bear  a  con- 
siderable price.  On  this  occasion  they 
kill  and  feast  on  a  buflato,  and  leave 
the  head  to  decay  on  the  spot,  as  s 
token  of  the  honour  they  have  done  to 
the  deceased  in  eating  to  his  memory. 
The  ancient  burying-places  are  called 
krammat,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  the  holy  men  by  whom 
their  ancestors  were  cotiverted  to  the 
faith.  They  are  held  in  extraordinary 
reverence,  and  the  least  disturbance  or 
violation  of  the  ground,  though  all 
traces  of  the  graves  be  obliterated,  is 
regarded  as  an  unpardonable  sacril^e," 
— Marsden,/ry;/.ff/-.S'«in«'ra(ed.l8ll), 
pp.  2Sr,  28S. 
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texture,  of  no  recognised  colour,  but  richly  interwoven 
with  gold  thread,  while  the  body  is  laid  upon  a  mat- 
tress, which  in  turn  rests  upon  a  new  mat  oipandanus 
leaf;  finally,  all  but  the  very  poorest  display  the  hang- 
ings used  on  great  occasions.  At  the  head  of  the 
corpse  are  then  piled  five  or  six  new  pillows,  with  two 
more  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  body  resting 
against  the  ribs,  while  just  below  the  folded  hands  are 
laid  a  pair  of  betel-nut  scissors  (kackip  bht),  and  on 
the  matting  at  either  side  a  bowl  for  burning  incense  is 
placed.  Some  say  that  the  origin  of  laying  the  betel- 
nut  scissors  on  the  breast  is  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
cat  brushed  against  the  body  of  a  dead  person,  thereby 
causing  the  evil  influence  {badi)  which  resides  in  cats 
to  enter  the  body,  so  that  it  rose  and  stood  upon  its 
feet.  The  "contact  with  iron"'  prevents  the  dead 
body  from  rising  again  should  it  happen  by  any  mis- 
chance that  a  cat  (which  is  generally  the  only  animal 
kept  in  the  house,  and  which  should  be  driven  out  of 
the  house  before  the  funeral  ceremonies  commence) 
should  enter  unawares  and  brush  against  it.  From 
this  moment  until  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave  the 
*'  wake  "  must  be  religiously  observed,  and  the  body  be 
watched  both  by  day  and  night  to  see  that  nothing 
which   is   forbidden    {jtantang)    may  come   near  it.' 


'  The  explanation  asually  given  by  It  ia  still  the  cnitom  to  keep  bolh 

Malayl  is  (hat  the  bclcl-aut  sclsson  the  beaitfa-fiie  {a^i  dapar\  and  lamps 

symbolite  irmt.       Short   weapotu  aie  {fiaiila)  burning  not  ot^y  fbi  eo  long 

mnetimet  aubnituted.  aa  the  coipae  may  be  in  the  haute,  bat 

*  Tradition  sayi  that  formeTly  the  foi  seven  days  and  nights  after  occnr- 
corpse  wit  watched  for  three  days  be-  rence  of  the  death.  It  is  also  the 
fore  buiial,  knd  that  sometimes  it  was  custom  to  open  the  aide  penoo's  not- 
kept  for  a  ireelc  or  even  a  longer  period.  quito-curtain  when  death  is  B}^roach- 
One  Raja  S'oei  is  reported  to  have  been  ing,  and  in  some  catet,  at  all  events, 
kept  40  days  in  her  coffin  above  ground  1  the  dying  are  talten  out  of  their  beds 
It  is  also  stated  that  before  the  inlm-  and  laid  upou  the  floor.  1  may  add 
duction  of  Mutuunmaduusm  the  dead  that  the  material  for  fumigation  (fifra- 
were  burned.  itin)  ii  placed  upon  the  heuth-Sce  after 
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The  Imam,  Bilal,  or  Khatib,  or  in  their  absence  the 
Pah  Doja,  or  Pah  Lgbai,  is  then  summoned,  and  early 
notice  of  the  funeral  is  given  to  all  relations  and  friends 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  attending.  Meanwhile 
the  preparations  are  going  on  at  the  house  of  the 
deceased.  The  shroud  {kam  kapan)  and  plank  or 
planks  for  the  coffin  are  got  ready :  of  coffins  there  are 
three  kinds,  the  papan  sak^ping  (the  simplest  form, 
generally  consisting  of  a  simple  plank  oipitlai  or  jUu- 
long  wood  about  six  feet  long  by  three  spans  wide), 
the  karanda  (a  plain,  oblong  plank  box,  of  the  same 
dimensions),  and  the  l&ng  (consisting  either  of  two 
planks  which  form  a  sort  of  gable  with  closed  ends 
called  kajang  rungkop,  or  the  long  bUul,  which  is  like  , 
three  sides  of  a  box  with  its  sides  bulgii^  out,  both 
ends  open,  and  no  bottom).  Varnish  or  paint  is  for- 
bidden in  Malay  coffins,  but  the  planks  are  washed  to 
insure  their  cleanliness,  and  lined  with  white  cloth 
{ftlas piUeK).  About  three  inches  of  earth  is  put  into 
the  karanda  ordinarily,  but  if  the  coffin  is  to  be  kept, 
about  a  span's  depth  of  earth,  quicklime,  and  several 
katis^  of  tea-leaves,  rush-piths  {sumdu  kumpat),  and 
camphor  are  also  deposited  in  it,  in  successive  layers, 
the  rush-piths  at  the  top.  Afterwards  when  the  corpse 
has  been  laid  on  the  top,  tea-leaves  are  put  at  front  and 
back  of  the  corpse  as  it  lies. 

The  next  operation  is  to  wash  the  corpse,  which  is 
carried  for  this  purpose  into  the  front  or  outer  room. 
If  there  are  four  people  to  be  found  who  are  willing  to 
undertake  this  disagreeable  duty,  they  are  told  to  sit 

a  death,  to  icaic  awmy  the  evil  spirits,  the  demons  irho  ate  believed  to  be 

jmt   u  salt  it   thrown  upon  the  fire  costing  the  thiinderbolls. 

daring  «  Ihundeistonn,  in  oidei  that  it  ■  Tlie  koH  b  a  woght  ei^nitalent  to 

may  counteract  thecjcpIosiontoftbuDdei  ij  lb.  avt^dapt^ 

(mhnbaias  fSir),  end  thus  drive  away 
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Upon  the  floor  in  a  row,  all  looking  the  same  way,  and 
with  their  legs  stretched  out  {bUunjor  kaki),  the  body 
being  then  laid  across  their  laps  {ribd).  Several  men 
are  then  told  off  to  fetch  water  in  jars,  scoop  it  out  of 
the  jars  and  pour  it  on  the  body  in  small  quantities  by 
means  of  the  "scoop"  {^phuMdok  oyer),  which  is  usu- 
ally a  small  bowl,  saucer,  or  cocoa-nut  shell  {t^mpurong). 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  this  unpleasant 
task  finds  no  volunteers,  in  which  case  Ave  banana 
stems  are  turned  into  improvised  "  rollers  "  {gcUang), 
on  which  the  body  is  raised  from  the  floor  during  the 
process  of  washing  (m^ruang).  When  the  body  is 
ready  for  washing,  a  chief  washer  (prang  miruang)  is 
engaged  for  a  fee  of  about  a  dollar ;  this  is  usually  the 
Bilal  or  ImSm,  who  "shampoos"  the  body  whilst  the 
rest  are  pouring  water  on  it  The  body  then  under- 
goes a  second  washing,  this  time  with  the  cosmetic  called 
ayer  b^dak  which  is  prepared  by  taking  a  handful 
of  rice  (sa-gtnggam  b'ras),  two  or- three  "  dips  "  of  lime 
(.;^jik>fe-fej/«r),and  a  pinch  of  gambler  (^a»*^tVja-c>6wiaf) 
— the  last  three  being  the  usual  concomitants  of  a 
single  "chew"  of  the  betel-leaf — and  pounding  them 
up  together  with  the  rice.  When  pounded  they  are 
mixed  with  water  (di-banchor'^')  in  a  large  bowl  holding 
about  two  gallons,  the  water  at  the  top  being  poured 
off"  into  a  vessel  of  similar  capacity,  and  scooped  up 
and  sprinkled  as  before  on  the  corpse.  The  next 
washing  is  with  juice  of  limes.  Four  or  five  limes 
{limau  nipis)  are  taken,  the  ends  cut  off,  and  each  lime 
slashed  crosswise  on  the  top  without  completely  sever- 
ing the  parts.  These  limes  are  then  squeezed  {di-ramas- 
kan)  into  another  large  bowl  containing  water,  and  the 
washing  repeated.    The  final  washing,  or  "Nine  Waters" 

'  The  form  found  jn  most  dictionaries  is  btoKhth  ot  banikuk. 
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(ayer  sambilan,  so  called  from  the  water  being  scooped 
up,  and  poured  thrice  to  the  right,  thrice  to  the  left, 
and  thrice  over  the  front  of  the  corpse  from  head  to 
foot)  is  performed  with  fresh  water  as  at  first,  and 
the  whole  ceremony  when  completed  is  called  bidara. 
The  washing  completed,  the  orifices — e,g.  ears,  nostrils, 
eyes — are  generally  stopped  with  cotton,  and  the  body 
is  carried  back  to  its  mattress,  and  laid  in  a  shroud  of 
white  cotton  cloth,  which  should  be  about  seven  feet 
long  by  four  feet  in  width  (sdlabuii),  so  that  the  edges 
meet  over  the  breast  After  this  the  last  kiss  is  given 
by  the  nearest  relatives,  who  must  not,  however,  cUsturb 
ike  corpse  by  letting  their  tears  /ail  upon  its  features. 
The  shroud  is  usually  of  three  thicknesses  in  the  case 
of  poor  people,  but  wealthier  families  use  five,  and 
even  seven-fold  shrouds.  In  Selangor,  however, 
each  shroud  is  usually  a  separate  piece  of  cloth.  The 
dead  body  of  a  child  is  sometimes  covered  in  addition 
with  a  fine  sort  of  white  powder  {abok  tanah  or  taya- 
mam),  which  is  sprinkled  over  the  face  and  arms. 
Five  knots  are  used  in  fastening  the  shroud,  the  ends 
being  drawn  up  and  tied  {kochong)  by  means  of  the 
unravelled  hem  or  selvage  of  the  shroud  torn  into  tape- 
like strips^  which  are  bound  thrice  round  the  body  at 
the  breast,  the  knees,  and  the  hips  respectively,  as 
well  as  above  the  head  and  below  the  feet.  The 
corpse  is  then  laid  on  the  mattress  or  mat  again,  this 
time  with  its  head  to  the  north,  and  on  its  right  side 
looking  towards  the  west  (Mecca),  which  is  the  position 
it  is  to  occupy  in  the  grave.  Prayers  are  then  offered 
by  four  or  five  "praying-men"  {prang  mSny^mbah- 

'  Whence   the   ezprciuan    "charii  of  the  sbroad,  and  not  to  teai  off  a 

Aafan,"  which  means  literallf  to  tear  piece  of  doth  to  fonn  the  ihioud). 
the  ihroad  {i.e.  to  tear  off  the  telvage 

2  D 
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yang),  who  know  the  burial  service  by  heart,  the  Bilal 
or  Imam  joining  in  the  service,  and  all  turning  towards 
the  west  in  the  usual  way.  One  "praying-man"  is 
sufficient,  if  no  more  are  to  be  had,  his  fee  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and  among  the  rich  often  amounting  to  $5  or 
?6.  This  service  is  held  about  i  p.m.  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  time  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave  and 
return  before  nightfall. 

A  jugful  of  eagle-wood  {^gkaru)  and  sandal-wood 
{ckhtdana)  water  is  then  prepared,  a  small  piece  of 
each  wood  being  taken  and  grated  on  a  stone  over 
the  jug  until  the  water  becomes  appreciably  scented  ; 
about  twenty  leaves  of  the  sweet-scented  pandanus 
{pandan  wangi)  are  then  added,  tt^ether  with  a 
bunch  of  fragrant  areca-palm  blossoms,  and  other 
scented  flowers,  such  as  the  champaka  and  Mnanga, 
which  are  shredded  {di-iris)  into  a  wooden  tray  and 
mixed  together,  whilst  fragrant  essences,  such  as  rose- 
water  (oyer  mawar),  lavender  water  {ayer  labenda), 
attar  of  roses  {minyak  attar  or  turkt)  are  added  when 
obtainabla  A  betel  -  leaf  tray  containing  all  the 
articles  required  for  chewing  betel  is  then  prepared, 
together  with  a  new  mat  of  pandanus-leaf,  tn  which 
are  rolled  up  five  hasta  ^  of  white  cloth,  and  a  brass 
bowl  or  alms  box,  in  which  latter  are  to  be  placed 
the  contributions  {s^d^kah)  of  the  deceased's  rela- 
tions. The  preparations  are  completed  by  bringing 
in  the  bier  (usongan),  which  has  to  be  made  on 
purpose,  except  in  towns  where  a  bier  is  kept  in  the 
mosque. 

In  the  case  of  the  single  plank  coffin  the  body  is 
laid  on  the  plank  (which  is  carried  on  the  bier)  and 

'  Cubit,  the  length  of  the  fbreaim. 
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a  sort  of  wicker-work  covering  {lerang - terang)  of 
split  bamboo  is  placed  over  the  corpse,  so  as  to 
protect  it  on  its  way  to  the  grave.  In  the  case  of 
the  karanda  the  body  is  laid  in  the  coffin,  which  is 
carried  on  the  bier;  and  in  the  case  of  the  long,  there 
being  no  bottom  in  this  form  of  coffin,  the  body  lies 
on  a  mat  In  each  case  the  bier  is  covered  with  a 
pall  {kain  iudong)  of  as  good  coloured  cloth  (never 
white,  but  often  green)  as  may  be  obtainable.  There 
are  generally  two  or  three  of  these  coverings,  and 
floral  decorations  are  sometimes  thrown  across  them, 
the  blossoms  of  the  areca-palm  and  the  scented  pan- 
danus  being  woven  into  exquisite  floral  strips,  called 
"Centipedes'  Feet"  (jari  lipan),  about  three  feet 
long  by  two  fingers  in  breadth,  and  laid  at  short 
intervals  across  the  pall.  There  are  generally  from 
Ave  to  six  of  these  floral  strips,  the  areca  blossom 
alternating  with  the  pandanus.  The  number  of 
bearers  depends  on  the  rank  of  the  deceased ;  in  the 
case  of  a  Sultan  as  many  as  possible  bear  a  hand  in 
sending  him  to  the  grave,  partly  because  of  the 
pakala  or  merit  thereby  obtained,  and  partly  (no 
doubt)  for  the  sake  of  the  s^d^kak  or  alms  given  to 
bearers.  The  procession  then  starts  for  the  grave ; 
none  of  the  mourners  or  followers  here  wear  any 
special  dress  or  sign  of  mourning,  such  as  the  white 
sash  with  coloured  ribbon  which  is  sometimes  worn  at 
Singapore  (unless  the  kabong  ptUeh  or  strip  of  white 
cloth  which  is  distributed  as  a  funeral  favour  at  the 
death  of  a  Sultan  may  be  so  reckoned).  The  only 
mourning  which  appears  to  be  known  to  Malays  is 
the  rare  use  of  a  kind  of  black  edging  for  the  en- 
velopes of  letters,  and  that  is  no  doubt  copied  from 
the  English  custom,  though  I  may  add  that  a  letter 
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which  announces  a  death  should  have  no  kapala} 
Loud  wailing  and  weeping  is  forbidden  by  the  Imam 
for  fear  of  disturbing  the  dead.  The  mosque  drum 
is  not  usually  beaten  for  funerals  in  Selangor,  nor  is 
the  body  usually  carried  into  the  mosque,  but  is  borne 
straight  to  the  tomb.  If  the  cofEn  is  a  single  plank 
one,  on  arriving  at  the  grave  (which  should  have 
been  dug  early  in  the  morning)  an  excavation  is  made 
on  the  left  side  of  the  grave  for  the  reception  of  the 
corpse,  the  cavity  being  called  liang  lakad.  Three 
men  then  lower  the  corpse  into  the  grave,  where 
three  others  are  waiting  to  receive  it,  and  the  corpse 
is  deposited  in  the  cavity  on  its  right  side  {m^ngirmg- 
ka  lambong  kanati),  looking  towards  the  west  (Mecca), 
and  with  the  head  therefore  lying  towards  the  north. 
Four  pegs  (daka-dakd)  are  then  driven  in  to  keep 
the  plank  in  a  diagonal  position  and  prevent  it  from 
falling  on  the  body,  while  the  plank  in  turn  protects 
the  corpse  from  being  struck  by  falling  earth. 

The  karanda  is  lowered  into  the  centre  of  the 
grave  in  the  same  way  as  a  European  coffin,  the 
body,  however,  being  invariably  deposited  in  the 
position  just  described  ;  whilst  the  long  acts  as  a  sort 
of  lid  to  a  shallow  trench  (just  big  enough  to  contain 
the  body)  which  is  dug  idi-k'roh)  in  the  middle  of  the 
grave-pit.  The  five  bands  swathing  the  corpse  {lima 
tali-phigikat  maiat)  are  then  removed,  and  at  this 
point  the  bystanders  occasionally  hand  lumps  of  earth 
{tanah  sa-k^at)  to  the  men  standing  in  the  pit,  who, 
after  putting  them  to  the  nostrils  of  the  deceased 
"to  be  smelled,"  deposit  them  at  the  side  of  the 
grave,  when  they  are  shovelled  in  by  those  standing 

'  The  shoit  motto  which  uiiully  heads  Malay  letters. 
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at  the  top.'  The  filling  of  the  grave  then  proceeds, 
but  as  it  is  "  taboo  "  {paniang)  to  let  the  earth  strike 
against  the  coffin  in  its  fall,  the  grave-diggers,  who 
are  still  standing  in  the  pit,  receive  it  as  it  falls 
upon  a  sort  of  small  hurdle  or  screen  made  of 
branches,  and  thence  tilt  it  into  the  grave.  As  the 
grave  (which  is  usually  dug  to  about  the  level  of  a 
man's  ear)  fills  up,  the  grave-diggers,  who  are  for- 
bidden to  shovel  in  the  soil  themselves,  tread  down 
the  earth  and  level  it,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  pit  till  it  is  filled  up  to  the  top.  One  of 
the  relations  then  takes  a  piece  of  any  hard  wood, 
and  rudely  fashions  with  a  knife  a  temporary  grave* 
post  (nisan  or  niskan),  which  is  round  in  the  case 
of  a  man  and  flattened  in  the  case  of  a  woman ;  one 
of  these  grave-posts  is  placed  exactly  over  the  head 
{raniau  kapald)  and  the  other  over  the  waist  {raniau 
pinggang),  not  at  the  feet  as  in  the  case  of  Europeans. 
Thus  the  two  grave-posts  are  ordinarily  about  three 
feet  apart,  but  tradition  says  that  over  the  grave  of 
a  kramat  or  saint,  they  will  always  be  found  some  five 
or  six  feet  at  least  apart,  one  at  the  head  and  one 
at  the  feet,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  saint  himself  who 
moves  them.  To  the  knob  of  the  grave-post  is  tied 
a  strip  of  white  cloth  as  a  sign  of  recent  death.* 

Leaves  are  then  strewn  on  the  ground  at  the  left 
of  the  grave,  and  the  five  cubits  of  white  cloth  alluded 


1  I  nu]'  &dd  that  in   pre-Muham-  the  earlier  tbno  of  a  tomb  wai  a  dt- 

outdan  days  certain  articles  aie  lud  to  cukr  mound  with  a  lingle  grave-post 

hare  beeo  btiried  with  the  corpte,  viz.  in  the   centre.      Jt  is  said  that  such 

"  ^rvu  la-^n'a^t,  oiom,  ^omw,"  (ogethei  mouods  were  formerly  used  in  Suagei 

with   (in   the   case  cA  a   man)   nwgfa  (Jjong,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  if  this 

wooden     models    of    the    decexed'i  is  lo.     Sultan  Zeinal  'Abidin  of  Jobor 

weapons.  ii  also  described  as  hiving  a  tomb  of 

*  Tradition  says  that  ori^Dallr  one  this  description  at  KoEa  Tinggi. 
gtave-post  (muom)  wa*  used,  and  that 
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to  above  are  spread  out  to  form  a  mat,  upon  which 
the  Imam  takes  his  seat,  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  seated  upon  the  leaves.  Eagle  -  wood  and 
sandal  -  wood  water  {ayer  gharu  ck^ndana)  is  then 
brought  to  the  Imam,  who  pours  it  out  in  three 
libations,  each  time  sprinkling  the  grave  from  the 
head  to  the  foot.  If  any  water  is  left,  the  ImSm 
sprinkles  it  upon  any  other  graves  which  may  be 
near,  whilst  the  shredded  flowers  {bunga  rampat) 
are  then  similarly  disposed  of.  Next  is  read  the 
talkin,  which  is  an  exhortation  {aj'aran)  addressed  to 
the  deceased.  //  tr  said  that  during  the  process  of 
reading  the  Talkin  ike  corpse  momentarily  revives, 
and,  still  lying  upon  its  side,  raises  itself  to  a  listen- 
ing position  by  reclining  upon  its  right  elbow  (bfir- 
telku)  a?td  resting  its  heeul  upon  its  hand}  ,  Tkis 
is  the  reason '  for  removing  the  bands  of  the  shroud, 
as  the  body  is  left  free  to  move,  and  thus  in  griming 
about  (mSraba-raba)  with  its  left  hand  feels  that  its 
garment  is  witlumt  a  hem,  or  selvage,  and  then  first 
realising  that  it  must  be  really  dead,  composes  itself 
to  listen  quietly  to  whatever  the  Imam  may  say, 
until  at  the  close  of  the  exhortation  it  falls  back 
really  lifeless!  Hence  the  most  absolute  silence 
must  be  observed  during  the  exhortation.  The  Imam 
then  repeats,  by  way  of  "doxology,"  the  tahalil 
or  m^ratib,  " la-ilaha-illa-'llah"  ("there  is- no  god 
but  God  "),  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 

1  This  nodoii  probablj  arose  from  an  strips  into  a  nwgfa  saR  of  bracelet, 

erroneous  idea  of  etymological  connec-  which  ibcf  we«r  as  long  as  it  lasts  in 

lion    between   the  words   iaIMn   and  memory  of  the  deceased.     Ijltle  chil- 

iM/ltu.  drenare  made  to  pass  thrice  iindemeath 

*  Of  course  if  the  karanda  is  used  the  tanmda    of   their  parents   when 

the  bands  have  to  be  removed  before  it  it  is  Gist  lifted  in  the  chamber,  "to 

is   nailed   down.      On   thar  removal  prevent    them    from    pining    for    the 

these  bands  are  handed  to  the  next-of-  deceased." 
kin,  who  tear  them  up  and  plait  the 
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all  present  turning  their  heads  and  rocking  them- 
selves from  side  to  side  as  they  sit,  whilst  they 
reiterate  the  words  a  hundred  times,  commencing 
slowly  till  thirty-three  times  are  reached,  then  in- 
creasing the  pace  up  to  the  sixty-sixth  time,  and 
concluding  with  great  rapidity.  The  contributions 
in  the  alms-basin  (batil)  are  then  divided  among  the 
entire  company  as  alms  {sifc^kah).  The  master  of 
the  house  then  invites  those  present  to  partake  at 
about  five  P.M.  of  the  funeral  feast,  which  in  no  way 
differs  from  an  ordinary  Malay  banquet,  the  more 
solid  portion  of  the  meal  (makan  nasi)  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  confectionery  and  preserved  fruits. 
The  Imam  then  reads  prayers,  and  the  company 
breaks  up.  The  decorations  for  the  funeral  are  left 
for  .three  days  undisturbed.  During  these  three 
days  the  nearer  neighbours  are  feasted,  both  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  usual  Malay  hours ;  and 
for  three  days  every  night  at  about  ten  p.m.  the 
service  called  "  Reading  the  Koi^n  to  the  Corpse " 
{fnhtgajikan  matai)  is  performed,  either  by  the 
Im^im  or  somebody  hired  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
an  important  duty,  the  slightest  slip  being  regarded 
as  a  great  sin.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days  there 
is  yet  another  feast,  at  one  p.m.  (kanduri  m^niga 
kari),  when  those  who  are  farther  off  are  invited, 
and  after  this  meal  the  tahalil  is  repeated  as  before. 

On  the  seventh  day  a  similar  feast  (called  kanduri 
minujoh  kari)  is  followed  by  the  iahalil,  which  neces- 
sitates a  further  distribution  of  fees  {sid^kak  tahalil) ; 
but  in  the  case  of  poor  people  this  second  iahalil  may 
be  omitted,  or  the  master  of  the  house  may  say  to  the 
company,  "  I  ask  {to  be  let  off)  the  praying  fees"  (Sahya 
minta'  s^d^kah  tahalif),  in  which  case  the  iahalil  \%  free. 
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Yet  another  feast  is  held  on  the  fourteenth  day 
{kanduri  dua  kali  tujok  hari),  when  the  ceremonies 
are  at  end,  except  in  the  case  of  the  richer  classes  who 
keep  the  kanduri  amfiat  pulok  hari,  or  forty  days' 
feast,  and  the  kanduri  miratus  hari,  or  loo  days' 
feast,  whilst  the  anniversary  is  also  kept  as  a  holiday 
by  all  who  wish  to  show  respect  for  the  deceased. 
This  closes  the  usual  funeral  ceremonies,  but  a  day  is 
generally  chosen  at  pleasure  in  the  month  of  Ramthan 
or  Maulud  for  the  purpose  of  offering  prayers  and 
feasting  the  ancestors. 

The  only  difference  made  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a  woman  is  that  the  washing  of  the  corpse  devolves 
upon  women,  whilst  in  the  case  of  very  young  infants 
the  talkin  is  sometimes  omitted.  The  woman's  nisan, 
as  has  been  explained,  is  distinguished  by  its  shape.' 
The  temporary  Mtsan  may  be  replaced  by  a  permanent 
one  at  any  time  after  the  funeral.  At  the  time  the 
grave  is  made  up,  four  planks  {dapor-dapor),  with  the 
upper  edges  and  ends  roughly  carved  and  scolloped,  are 
placed  round  the  grave  mound  {tanah  matt)  to  keep 
the  earth  from  falling  down.  Whenever  the  grave  is 
thus  finally  made  up  a  feast  is  held,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case  this  pious  duty  is  generally  left 
to  the  rich. 

8.    MEDICINE 

"The  successful  practice  of  (Malay)  medicine  must 
be  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  'preserving 
the  balance  of  power '  among  the  four  elements.  This 
is  chiefly  to  be  effected  by  constant  attention  to,  and 

'  From  observiag  a  good  nuutj  of  evolved  rrom  a  phallic  emblem,  whiitt 

these  grave-posU  in  dilleient  localitia,  that   lued     Tor    womeD     occamonallj 

I  tbould  be  inclined  lo  tuppoae  that  atnimet  a  nide  lesemblance  lo  a  human 

the  grave-post  used  iat  men  had  been  bedng. 
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moderation  in,  diet.  To  enforce  these  golden  precepts, 
pass^es  from  the  Koran  are  plentifully  quoted  against 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking.  Air,  they  say,  is  the 
cause  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  earth  of  cold  and 
dryness.  They  assimilate  the  constitution  and  passions 
of  man  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  seven 
planets,  etc." 

"The  mysterious  sympathy  between  man  and 
external  nature  ....  was  the  basis  of  that  system 
of  supernatural  magic  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages."' 

The  foregoing  quotation  shows  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Aristotelian  hygienic  theory,  as  borrowed 
by  the  Arabs,  did  eventually  filter  through  (in  some 
cases)  until  they  reached  the  Malays.  Such  direct 
references,  however,  to  Greek  theories  ju-e  of  the  rarest 
character,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  typical. 

Most  of  the  more  important  rites  practised  by  the 
Malay  medicine-men  {Bomor*)  may  be  divided  into 
two  well-defined  parts.  Commencing  with  a  cere- 
monial "  inspection  "  (the  counterpart  of  our  modern 
"di^nosis"),  the  Bomor  proceeds  to  carry  out  a 
therapeutic  ceremony,  the  nature  of  which  is  decided 
by  the  results  of  the  "  inspection."  For  the  purposes 
of  the  diagnosis  he  resorts  to  divination,  by  means  of 
omens  taken  from  the  smoke  of  the  burning  censer, 
from  the  position  of  coins  thrown  into  water-jars 
{batu  buyong),  and  parched  rice  floating  upon  the 
water's  surface. 

The  therapeutic  rites,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  roughly  classified  as  follows  according  to  their 
types :' — 

'  Newbold,  Malaeca,  vol.  ii.  p.  352,  >  There  are,  it  need  hutUy  be  nid, 

*  Attotbetitlet^MwrMid/'iiaiafV,      iiuiDmenble    ebannt    aod     ulkmuu 

tee  ChapCei  III.  p.  56,  nole.  which  ue  vahied  by  the  Malaya  for 
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I.  Propitiatory  Ceremonies  (Affuu,  ambat^an,  etc), 
a.  "  Neutralisatory  "  Ceremonies  for  destroying  the  evil  principle 
(tawar). 

3.  "Expulsory"  Ceremonies  (for  the  casting   out  of  the  evil 

principle ;'  of  which  the  "  sucking  chann  "  rite  (mingalin) 
is  an  example). 

4.  "  Revivificatory "  Ceremonies  (for  recalling  a  sick  peison's 

soul,  riang  semangat). 

I  shall  take  each  of  the  types  in  order. 

For  the  water-jar  ceremony  three  jars  {bi^ong)  con- 
taining water  are  brought  to  the  sick  man's  room  and 
decorated  with  the  fringe  or  necklace  of  plaited  cocoa- 
nut  leaves,  which  is  called  "Centipedes'  Feet"  {jari 
'lipan).  A  fourth  jar  should  contain  a  sort  of  bouquet 
of  artificial  flowers  to  serve  as  an  attraction  to  the  sick 
man's  soul  {semangat).  You  will  also  require  a  tray 
filled  with  the  usual  accessories  of  Malay  magic 
ceremonies  (incense,  three  sorts  of  rice,  etc.),  besides 
three  wax  tapers,  one  of  which  you  will  plant  upon  the 
brim  of  each  of  the  three  jars. 

When  all  is  ready,  drop  the  incense  upon  the 
embers,  and  as  the  smoke  rises  repeat  this  charm  : — 

"  If  you  are  at  one  with  me,  rise  towards  me,  O  smoke ; 
If  you  are  not  at  one  with  me,  rise  athwart  me,  O  smoke. 
Either  to  right  or  left.'" 

As  you  say  this,  "  catch  "  the  first  puff"  of  smoke  and 

their  rapposed  effic&cy  io  preventing  such  u  an  egg,  i  subsdtnled  image  01 

disease;    there  aie  also   an   immense  scapegoat(/tbiar^BMA'),a"S[niit-HaU," 

Dombei  of  short  cbanns  (oflen   mere  or  spiiit-boat,  in  which  the  evil  spirits 

texts  firom  the  Koran)  which  sre  con-  aie  carried  out  of  the  binue  and  got  rid 

sidered  invaluable  for  checking  minoi  of;  or  else  he  may  induce  a  stronger 

ailments.      It  being  impossible,  how-  spirit,  e.;.,  the  Tiger  Spirit(n'abiii^), 

evcF,  in  (he   scope   of   this   work   to  to  enter  into   his   own    peison,    and 

give  specimens  of  the  entiie  "materia  assist  ^'v^  in  the  (ask  of  evicting  the 

medica"  of  the  Malays,  examples  of  offender. 

the  more  important  branches  only  arc  *  Jikalav  ta-raii  dAigan  aiu,  mAiga- 

given.  dap-lak     oKgitat,     asaf,     Jmfadd'kii, 

'  The  Patoang  iruy  either  effect  this  kaiaa  ta'  sa-rasi,  mXiH/iaig'Jai   'tat 

himself,  by  iuni^  the  evil  spirits  oat  of  d/itgatt   ak»,  aUm   ka  Uri,   atau  ka 

the  sick  peraon's  body  into  Mine  object,  kaium. 
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inhale  it  {tangkap-lah  puchok  asap,  ckiwn),  as  it  rises 
towards  you.  If  the  smell  is  pleasant  (sidap)  It  is  a 
good  sign  ;  if  it  has  a  scorched  smell  {hangii)  it  is  bad ; 
but  if  it  smells  offensive  (buso^  no  medicine  can  save 
the  patient. 

Next,  before  you  look  into  the  jars,  take  handfuls 
of  "  parched,"  "  washed,"  and  "  saffron "  rice,  and  after 
fumigating  them  over  the  incense,  strew  them  all 
round  the  row  of  jars,  saying  as  you  do  so ; — 

"  Cluck,  cluck !  souls  of  So^nd-so,  all  seven  of  you ! ' 
Come,  aud  let  all  of  us  here  together 
See  (about  the)  medicine  for  (you)  0  souls  of  So^nd-se." 

Here  strew  {tabor)  the  rice  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right  again. 

Before  removing  the  calladium-leaves  from  the  jar- 
mouths,  repeat  the  following : — 

"Peace  be  with  you,  Prophet  Tap,  in  whose  chaise  is  the  earth, 
Soawam,  in  whose  charge  are  the  heavens, 
Prophet  Noah,  in  whose  charge  are  the  Trees, 
Prophet  Elias,  Planter  of  Trees, 

And  Prophet  Khailir  (Khizr),  in  whose  chaise  is  the  water, 
I  crave  pennission  to  see  the  remedies  for  So-and-so." 

Here  remove  the  calladium-leaves  from  the  jar- 
mouths,  and  taking  one  of  the  wax  tapers,  wave  it 
in  the  smoke  of  the  censer  seven  times  towards  the 
right,  and  say : — 

"Peace  be  with  you,  0  Tanju,  I  adopt  you  to  be  a  guardian  for 
my  brother, 
You  who  are  sprung  from  the  origiiud  elements, 
From  the  former  time  unto  the  present. 
You  who  sprang  from  the  gum  of  the  eyes  of  Muhammad, 
I  ask  to  see  the  disease  of  So-and-so." 

Here  plant  the  taper  firmly  upon  the  edge  of  the 
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jar,  and  "gaze"  into  the  water  "to  see  the  signs" 
{'alamai-nya). 

Thus  if  there  is  an  oily  scum  on  the  water  {ayer 
btlrk'rak  i^mak)  it  is  a  bad  sign ;  and  to  this  may  be 
added  that  if  the  calladium-leaf  covering  has  acquired 
a  faded  look  {layu)  in  the  interim,  it  is  a  sign  of  severe 
sickness. 

Fumigate  the  outside  of  the  jars  with  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  (the  medicine-man  does  this  by 
"washing"  his  hands  in  the  smoke  and  then  rubbing 
over  the  outside  of  the  jars  as  if  he  were  "  shampooing  " 
them) ;  and  anoint  them  with  "oil  of  Celebes"  {minyak 
Bvgis).  Then  take  a  "  closed  fistful "  {sa-glhiggam)  of 
parched  rice,  and  holding  it  over  the  smoke  of  the  censer 
{ganggang  di  asap  ^m'nyan),  repeat  this  charm : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  Mustia  Kfimbang, 
I  adopt  you  as  a  guardian  for  my  brother, 
If  in  truth  you  are  sprung  from  the  primordial  elements. 
From  the  fonner  time  unto  the  present, 
I  know  the  origin  from  which  you  sprang, 
For  you  sprai^  from  our  Lady  Eve  (Siti  Hawa), 
You  I  order,  your  co-operation  I  invoke. 
That  whatsoever  shape  you  assume 
Within  this  your  garden  of  splendour, 
You  break  neither  plighted  faith  nor  solemn  promise." 

Here  throw  the  parched  rice  into  the  jars,  and 
say: — 

"Peace  be  unto  you,  O  Prophet  Tap,  in  whose  charge  is  the 
Earth, 

0  Prophet  Noah  in  whose  chai^  are  the  Trees, 
And  Prophet  Khailir  in  whose  charge  is  the  Water, 

1  crave  this  water  (lit  '  exudation ')  as  a  boon, 
For  the  healing  of  So-and-so." 

And  observe  these  signs : — 

r.  If  the  water  is  perfectly  still  it  is  a  bad  s^. 
2.  If  it  is  a  little  disturbed  it  is  a  good  siga 
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3.  If  the  rice  floats  in  a  line  across  the  sun's  path  {bhntor 

miSiniang  matahari)  it  is  a  fatal  sign. 

4.  If  70U  see  a  solitary  grain  travelling  by  itself  {iersiar)  you 

may  know  the  sickness  to  be  caused  by  the  making  of  an 
image  {buatan  orang). 

5.  If  the  parched  rice  travels  towards  the  right  of  the  jar  the 

patient  will  recover  quickly. 

6.  If  it  travels  towards  the  left  of  the  jar  he  will  recover,  but 

slowly. 

7.  If,   however,   it   floats    right   underneath   the   candle   it   is 

generally  a  fatal  sign. 

Next,  see  what  patterns  are  formed  by  the  rice- 
grains  as  they  lie  on  the  water ; — 

I.  If  they  take  the  shape  either  of  a  boat  or  a  crocodile,  this 
means  that  the  spirit  demands  the  launching  of  a  spirit- 
boat  {Janchang). 

a.  If  they  take  a  square  shape,  a  tray  of  offerings  {anciai)  is 
demanded. 

3.  If  they  take  the  shape  of  a  bouse,  a  '  state-hall '  (dalei)  is 
demanded. 

Now  take  all  kinds  of  fr^;rant  flowers  and  shred 
them  (Suai  bunga  rampat),  add  the  shredded  blossoms 
of  four  which  are  scentless  (for  instance,  blossoms  of 
the  s^laguri,  pulut-pului,  bali-adap,  and  kMudok),  mix 
them  and  throw  them  into  the  jars,  then  plant  in  each 
jar  the  flower-spathe  of  an  areca-palm  {mayang pinang). 
Throw  into  each  a  "jar-stone"  {i.e.  a  dollar),  and  the 
jars  will  be  ready.  You  should  then  read  the  fore- 
going charms  over  each  of  them. 

The  extra  jar  which  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  big  nose- 
gay {gttmba)  represents  a  pleasure-garden  \taman 
bunga),  and  is  intended  to  attract  the  soul  [s^mangat) 
of  the  sick  man. 

Now  take  parched  rice  and  hold  it  over  the  incense 
(di-ganggang)  saying  :— 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Wheat, 
You  I  wish  to  command,  your  co-operation  I  invoke 
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In  '  inspecting '  the  sickness  of  So-artd-so. 

Break  neither  plighted  faith  nor  solemn  promise, 

But  inspect  the  sickness  of  this  grandson  of  Adam, 

This  follower  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  of  the  race  of  the  sons 

of  men.  So-and-so; 
If  anjrthing  should  supervene. 
Do  you  'stir'  within  this  pure  heart  (of  mine)." 

Now  scatter  the  parched  rice  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  jars,  and  watch  for  the  signs  : — 

1.  If  the  rice  is  lumped  together  (bulat  or  iirlulioi)  it  is  a 

good  sign. 

2.  If  it  extends  itself  crosswise  {panjang  mllintang)  it  is  a  bad 

sign. 

3.  If  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  spirit-boat  {lawhang)  joa  must 

make  a  spirit-boat ;  that  is  what  is  wanted. 

4.  If  it  keeps  travelling  either  to  the  left  or  the  right,  it  is  a 

stieam-spirit  {anak  sunga)  which  has  affected  the  patient 

5.  If  it  takes  the  shape  of  a  crocodile,  or  anything  of  that 

sort,  it  is  an  earth-spirit  {puakd)  which  has  afi^ted  the 
patient 

The  most  popular  method  of  propitiating  evil 
spirits  consists  in  the  use  of  the  sacrificial  tray  called 
Anchak. 

This  is  "a  small  frame  of  bamboo  or  wood,"' 
usually  from  two  to  three  feet  square  and  turned  up 
at  the  sides,  which  are  decorated  with  a  long  fringe 
{jari  'hfian)  of  plaited  cocoa-nut  leaf.  Four  rattan 
"  suspenders "  of  equal  length  (tali  pUnggantong) 
are  fastened  to  the  four  corners,  and  are  thence 
carried  up  to  meet  at  a  point  which  may  be  from  two 
to  three  feet  above  the  tray. 

These  trays  appear  to  be  divisible  into  two  classes, 
according  to  the  objects  which  they  are  intended 
to  serve.      In    the    one    case    certain    offerings    {to 


>   ir  athoie,  it  is  usaall^  nupended      Iripod,  01  a  pfojectiiig  pole  ■EExed  to 
fioiD  *.  tree.     If  at  sea,  from  a  wooden      the  seaward  end  of  a  fithing-stake. 
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be  described  presently)  are  laid  upon  the  tray,  which 
is  carried  out  of  the  house  to  a  suitable  spot  and 
there  suspended  to  enable  the  spirits  for  whom  it  is 
designed  to  feed  upon  its  contents.'  In  the  other  case 
certain  objects  are  deposited  upon  it,  into  which  the 
evil  spirits  are  ceremoniously  invited  to  enter,  in  which 
case  it  must  obviously  be  got  rid  of  after  the  ceremony, 
and  is  therefore  hung  up  in  the  jungle,  or  set  adrift  in 
the  sea  or  the  nearest  river ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
called  the  "keeled  sacrifice-tray"  {atickak  p^lunas), 
and  falls  into  line  with  other  objects  which  are  occasion- 
ally set  adrift  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  offerings  placed  on  the  sacrificial  tray 
vary  considerably,  according  to  the  object  of  the 
ceremony,  the  means  of  the  person  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  offered,  the  caprice  of  the  medicine-man  who 
carries  out  the  ceremony,  and  so  on.' 

I  shall  therefore,  in  the  present  place,  merely  de- 
scribe the  contents  of  a  more  or  less  typical  tray,  with 
the  main  points  of  the  accompanying  ritual. 

The  bottom  of  the  tray  having  been  lined  with 
banana-leaf,  and  thickly  strewn  with  parched  rice, 
there  are  deposited  in  the  tray  itself  five  "  chews  "  of 
betel-leaf,  five  native  "cigarettes"  {rokok),  five  wax 
tapers,  five  small  water- receptacles  or  limas  (made 
of  banana-leaf  and  skewered  together  at  each  end), 
and  five  copper  cents  (or  dollars).  The  articles  just 
enumerated  are  divided  into  five  portions,  one  of  which 

'  Anotbei  method   is  described  by  allowed  to  B;  up,  and  >U  the  tbbgs 

Meun.  Cliflbrd  and  Swettenham  (vids  on   it   oie   scattered  by  this  meaiiB," 

iheir  Mala;  Dictionu?,  i.v.  Anchak)  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  to  which  clan 

M  follows:   "The  (atickai  f^riitigias)  this    lUe    of    the    anckak    tbould    be 

is  fastened  to  the   end  of  a  branch,  refeired. 

which  is  pulled  down  almost   to  the  '  Some    of   them   are   enumerated 

ground,    and    held    there    while    the  under    Fishing   Ceremonies,    pp.  311 

medidne-man  goes  through  bis iocasta-  ''iH•^  ^v/rn.  Seealsopp.  76,  357,360. 
lion  or  invocation,   after  which  it  is 
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is  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the  tray,  and  the  remainder 
in  its  four  corners.  Besides  this  there  are  to  be 
deposited  in  the  tray  fourteen  portions  of  meat  (of 
fowl,  goat,  or  buffalo,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  fourteen 
portions  of  Malay  "cakes,"  care  being  taken  in  each 
case  to  see  that  there  are  seven  portions  of  cooked 
and  seven  portions  of  uncooked  food  provided.  The 
rattan  "suspenders,"  again,  are  hung  with  two  sets 
of  ornamental  rice-receptacles  made  of  plaited  cocoa- 
nut  leaf  (fourteen  of  the  long-shaped  kind,  or  UpeU, 
and  fourteen  of  the  diamond-shaped  kind,  or  k^iupat). 
Besides  this,  two  sets  of  (cooked  and  uncooked)  packets 
of  rice  (each  stained  a  different  colour)  are  sometimes 
deposited  in  the  tray,  the  colours  used  being  white, 
yellow,  red,  black,  blue,  green,  and  purple.  The  only 
other  articles  required  for  the  tray  are  a  couple  of  eggs, 
of  which  one  must,  of  course,  be  cooked  and  the  other 
raw. 

Of  the  water-receptacles,  those  in  alternate  corners 
are  filled  with  water  and  cane-juice,  the  central  recep- 
tacle being  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  fowl  (or  other 
animal  slain  for  the  sacrifice). 

Upon  the  ground,  exactly  underneath  the  tray, 
should  be  deposited  the  feathers,  feet,  entrails,  etc.,  of 
the  fowl,  portions  of  whose  fiesh  have  been  used  for 
the  tray,  together  with  the  refuse  of  the  parched  rice 
and  a  censer.  Strictly  speaking,  a  white  and  a  black 
fowl  should  be  killed,  but  only  half  of  each  cooked,  the 
remainder  being  left  raw.  The  "  portions  "  of  fowl  are 
as  small  as  they  can  possibly  be,  a  mere  symbol 
('iskarat)  of  each  kind  of  food  being  all  that  the  spirits 
are  supposed  to  require.  Sometimes  funnel-shaped 
rice-receptacles  are  used,  which  are  skewered  with 
a  bamboo  skewer  and  called  kh-onckot.     Occasion- 
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ally  a  standard  censer  {sangga  ?)  is  used,  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  bamboo  being  split  up  and  bent  or  opened  out- 
wards for  several  inches,  and  a  piece  of  rattan  (cane) 
being  wound  in  and  out  among  the  split  ends,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  funnel  (about  nine  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  top),  which  is  lined  with  banana  leaf,  filled  with 
earth,  and  planted  vertically  in  the  ground,  great  care 
being  taken  to  see  that  it  does  not  lean  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular. Live  embers  are  placed  upon  it,  incense 
crumbled  over  it  (between  the  finger  and  thumb),  and 
the  appropriate  charm  recited.  A  specimen  of  a  charm 
or  formula  used  during  the  burning  of  incense  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.* 

The  k^tupats  are  called — (i)  Sri  n^^ri  (seven- 
cornered),  or  the  "luck  of  the  country";  (2)  Buak 
k'ras  (six-cornered),  or  the  "candle-nut"  ;  (3)  Bawang 
puiek  (six-comered),  or  "  garlic  "  ;  (4)  Ulu  p^ngayoh 
(four-cornered),  or  the  "paddle-handle";  (5)  Pasar 
(five-cornered),  or  the  "  market  "  ;  (6)  Bawang  merah 
(six-cornered),  or  the  "  onion  "  ;  (7)  Pasar  Pakang  (six- 
cornered),  or  the  "  Pahang  market " ;  (8)  T7lor,  or  the 
"  hen's  egg." 

The  l^ats  are  called— (i)  L^pai  daun  niyor  (5-6 
inches  long  and  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves) ;  (2)  L^pai 
tilam  (of  plantain  leaves) ;  (3)  L^pat  daun  palas  (of 
palas  leaves,  three-sided). 

Diminutive  models  of  various  objects  (also  made  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves)  are  often  added,  e.g.  burong ponggok, 
the  owl ;  k^r'bau,  the  buffalo ;  rusa,  the  stag  ;  t^kukur, 
the  ground-dove ;  Mtam,  the  crab ;  and  (but  very 
rarely)  knda,  the  horse. 

The  things  deposited  in  the  tray  are  in- 
tended   for  the    spirits    (Hantus)    themselves;    the 
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refuse  on    the   ground    beneath   it   for  their  slaves 
{katnba). 

Of  the  food  in  the  tray,  the  cooked  food  is  for  the 
king  of  the  spirits  {Raja  Hantu),  who  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  the  Wild  Huntsman  {Hantu  Phnburu)  and  some- 
times Batara  Guru,  and  the  uncooked  for  his  follow- 
ing. But  of  the  two  eggs,  the  uncooked  one  is  alleged 
to  be  for  the  Land-spirit  {i.e.  the  Wild  Huntsman),  and 
the  cooked  for  the  Sea-spirit ;  this  assertion,  however, 
requires  some  further  investigation  before  it  can  be 
unreservedly  accepted. 


On  one  occasion,  during  my  residence  in  the 
Kuala  Langat  district  of  Selangor,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present  at  the  "waving"  of  a  sacrificial  tray 
{anchafi)  containing  offerings  to  the  spirits.  The  ac- 
count of  this  ceremony,  which  I  shall  now  give,  is  made 
up  from  notes  taken  during  the  actual  performance.  To 
commence : — The  Pawang  sat  down  with  his  back  to 
the  patient,  facing  a  multitude  of  dishes  which  con- 
tained the  various  portions  of  cooked  and  uncooked 
food.  The  tray  itself  was  suspended  at  a  height  of 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  just  in  front  of  the  Pawang's  head.  Lighting  a 
wax  taper  and  removing  the  yam-leaf  covering  from 
the  mouth  of  the  jar  containing  "holy"  water,  the 
Pawang  now  "inspected"  the  water  in  the  jar  by 
gazing  intently  into  its  depths,  and  re-extinguished  the 
taper.  Then  he  fumigated  his  hands  in  the  smoke  of 
the  censer,  extended  them  for  a  brief  interval  over  the 
"  holy  "  water,  took  the  censer  in  both  hands,  described 
three  circles  round  the  jar  with  it,  set  it  down  again. 
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and  stirred  the  water  thrice  with  a  small  knife  or 
dagger  {k'ris),  the  blade  of  which  he  kept  in  the  water 
while  he  muttered  a  charm  to  himself.  Then  he 
charmed  the  betel-stand  and  the  first  dish  of  cooked 
food,  pushing  the  latter  aside  and  covering  it 
with  a  small  dish-cover  as  he  finished  the  charm. 
Next,  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  company,  he  accepted, 
in  two  pieces,  five  cubits  of  yellow  cloth  (yellow  being 
the  royal  colour),  and  a  small  vessel  of  "  oil  of  Celebes," 
with  which,  it  may  be  added,  he  anointed  the  palms  of 
both  hands  before  he  touched  the  cloth  itself.  Next, 
he  fumigated  the  latter  in  the  smoke  of  the  censer,  one 
end  of  the  cloth  being  grasped  firmly  in  the  right  hand, 
and  the  remainder  of  it  being  passed  round  the  right 
wrist,  and  over  and  under  the  right  arm,  while  the 
loose  end  trailed  across  his  lap.  Next,  after  repeating 
the  usual  charm,  he  breathed  on  one  end  of  the  cloth, 
passed  the  whole  of  the  cloth  through  his  fingers, 
fumigated  it,  and  laid  it  aside ;  took  an  eg^  which  was 
presented  to  him  upon  a  tray,  and  deposited  it  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  dish  of  parched  rice.  Next, 
he  pushed  aside  the  jar  of  holy  water,  lowered  the  tray 
by  means  of  the  cord  attached  to  it  (which  passed  over 
a  beam),  and  proceeded  to  supervise  the  preparation  of 
the  tray,  which  was  being  decorated  with  the  "centi- 
pede" fringe  by  one  of  the  company  acting  as  an 
assistant.  The  fringe  having  been  fitted  by  the  latter 
to  the  edges  of  the  tray,  and  the  latter  lined  with  three 
thicknesses  of  banana  leaf,  the  Pawang  described  a 
circle  round  it  thrice  with  the  censer,  and  then  de- 
posited the  censer  upon  the  floor,  exactly  under  the 
centre  of  the  tray.  Then  anointing  his  hands  again  he 
passed  them  over  both  tray  and  fringe.  A  brief  pause 
followed,  and  then  the  Pawang  took  the  latter  piece  of 
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yellow  cloth  and  wrapped  it  like  a  royal  robe  around 
the  shoulders  of  the  patient  as  he  sat  up  inside  his 
mosquito  curtain.  Another  brief  pause,  and  the 
Pawang  betook  himself  once  more  to  the  filling  of  the 
tray.  Taking  a  large  bowl  of  parched  rice,  he  scooped 
up  the  rice  in  his  hands,  and  let  it  run  through  his 
fingers  into  the  tray,  until  there  was  a  layer  of  parched 
rice  in  the  latter  of  at  least  an  inch  in  depth,  and  then 
deposited  the  egg,  already  alluded  to,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  parched  rice.  Next  he  took  a  comb  of 
bananas  (presented  by  one  of  the  company),  and  cut- 
ting them  off  one  by  one  deposited  them  in  a  dish, 
from  which  they  were  presently  transferred  to  the  tray. 
The  Pawang  now  returned  to  the  patient,  and  kneeling 
down  in  front  of  him,  fumigated  his  hands  in  the  smoke 
of  the  censer,  and  then,  muttering  a  charm,  wrapped 
the  smaller  piece  of  yellow  cloth  turban-wise  round  his 
own  head,  and  slowly  and  carefully  pushed  the  yellow- 
robed  patient  (who  was  still  in  a  sitting  posture)  for- 
ward until  he  reached  a  spot  which  was  exactly  under 
the  centre  of  the  tray,  and  which  faced,  I  was  told,  the 
"place  of  the  Rising  Sun." 

The  long  straw-coloured  streamers  of  the  tray- 
fringe  dropped  gracefully  around  the  patient  on  every 
side,  and  had  it  not  been  for  occasional  bright  glimpses 
of  the  yellow  cloth  he  would  have  been  almost  in- 
visible. 

The  censer,  voluming  upwards  its  ash-gray  smoke, 
was  now  passed  from  hand  to  hand  three  times  round 
the  patient,  and  finally  deposited  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet. 

The  loading  of  the  tray  now  recommenced,  and  the 
Pawang  standing  up  and  looking  towards  the  south, 
deposited    in    it    carefully   the    several    portions    of 
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"cooked"  offerings  (the  sum  of  the  various  portions 
making  up  a  whole  fowl).  Then,  after  washing  his 
hands,  he  added  to  the  tray  small  portions  of  rice  vari- 
ously prepared  and  coloured  (viz.  parched  and  washed 
rice,  and  rice  stained  yellow  (saffron),  green,  red,  blue, 
and  black,  seven  kinds  in  all).  Next  he  deposited  in 
the  tray  the  uncooked  portions,  whose  sum  also 
amounted  to  a  whole  fowl,  then,  after  a  further  hand- 
washing, the  "cakes,"  and  finally,  after  a  last  washing, 
he  fastened  to  the  "  suspenders  " '  of  the  tray  the  small 
ornamental  rice-bags  called  kUtupat  and  Upat} 

But  the  list  of  creature  comforts  provided  for  the 
spirits  comprised  other  things  besides  food.  Five 
miniature  water -buckets,  each  manufactured  from  a 
strip  of  banana  leaf  skewered  together  at  each  end 
with  a  bamboo  pin,  were  now  filled,  the  alternate 
comer  ones  with  water  and  cane-juice  (called  "palm- 
toddy"  in  the  Spirit  Language),  and  the  central  one  with 
the  blood  of  the  fowls  killed  for  the  sacrifice.  They 
were  then  duly  deposited  in  the  tray  by  the  Pawang. 
Five  waxen  tapers,  to  "light  the  spirits  to  their  food," 
were  next  "  charmed  "  and  lighted,  and  planted  in  the 
centre  and  four  comers  respectively. 

Finally,  no  doubt  for  the  spirits'  after-dinner  enjoy- 
ment, five  "chews"  of  betel-leaf  and  five  native-made 
cigarettes  (tobacco  rolled  in  strips  of  palm-leaf),  were 
charmed  and  actually  lighted  at  a  lamp,  and  deposited 
in  the  tray  with  the  other  offeringfs,  and  at  the  same 

>  So  called  in  Malay  (/a/i  pAtggon-  *  XBufat  and   l^>al.      TbcK  were 

leit^  ;  they  coniist  of  the  four  cords  fouitecD    of   each    Idnd    of   b^   the 

whidi  start  frmn  Ihe  fonr  comen  of  the  kUtupats  beiog  diamood-tbaped  and  the 

tray  respectively,  and  are  carried  ap  to  l^ati  cyliodrtcaL     Each  let  of  fonrteeo 

meet  at  a  point  some  two  or  three  feel  beg*  containi  seven  portions  of  cooked 

aboTc  the  centre  of  the  tray,  from  which  and  seren  portions  of  oncooked  food, 

poiot  upwards   a   single  cord  only  is  Vide  also  tupra. 
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time  five  50  cent  (silver)  pieces  of  Straits  money,  called 
"tray-stones,"  were  added  to  the  medley,  evidently 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  good  temper  of 
the  spirits  from  being  disturbed  by  "shortness  of 
cash." 

The  loading  of  the  tray  being  now  complete,  the 
Pawang  walked  thrice  round  the  patient  (who  was  still 
overshadowed  by  the  tray),  and  passed  the  censer 
round  him  thrice.  Standing  then  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  so  as  to  look  in  the  same  direction  as  the  patient, 
he  grasped  the  "  suspenders "  of  the  tray  with  both 
hands  at  their  converging  point,  and  thrice  muttered  a 
charm,  giving  a  downward  tug  to  the  cord  of  the  tray 
at  the  end  of  each  repetition.  This  done,  he  removed 
the  yellow  cloth  from  his  head,  and  fastened  it  round 
the  tray-cord  at  the  point  where  the  "  suspenders  "  con- 
verged, and  then  "waved"  the  offering  by  causing  the 
loaded  tray  with  its  flaring  tapers  to  swing  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  just  over  the  patient's  head. 
Next,  letting  the  tray  slowly  down  and  detaching  it 
from  the  cord,  at  the  converging  point,  he  again 
"waved"  it  slowly  to  and  fro  amid  the  flaring  of  the 
tapers,  seven  times  in  succession,  and  held  it  out  for 
the  patient  to  spit  into.  When  this  was  done  he 
sallied  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night  carrying  the 
tray,  and  gaining  the  jungle,  suspended  it  from  a  tree 
(of  the  kind  called  p^tai  btlalang)  which  had  been 
selected  that  very  day  for  the  purpose.  A  white  ant, 
immediately  settling  upon  the  offering,  was  hailed  by 
the  Malays  present  with  great  delight  as  a  sign  that 
the  spirits  had  accepted  the  offering,  whereupon  we  all 
returned  to  the  house  and  the  company  broke  up.  The 
ceremony  had  commenced  about  8  p.m.,  and  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  number  of  people 
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present  was  fourteen,  seven  male  and  seven  femjile, 
which  was  the  number  stipulated  by  the  Pawang. 

Another  form  of  "propitiation"  {Jmang-buattgan 
limas)  ceremony  consists  in  loading  a  Ittnas  with 
the  offerings.  The  limas  is  a  receptacle  of  about 
a  span  {sa-j^ngkcd)  in  length,  made  of  banana -leaf 
folded  together  at  the  ends  and  skewered  with  a  bam- 
boo pin.  Inside  it  are  deposited  the  offerings,  which 
consist  of  the  following  articles :  a  ckupak  (half 
cocoa-nutful)  of  "  parched  "  rice,  a  set  of  three,  five, 
or  seven  bananas,  a  "  pinch  "  {sa-jhnpuf)  of  "  saffron  " 
rice,  a  pinch  of  "  washed "  rice,  a  native  cigarette 
(rokoA),  an  egg,  a  wax  taper,  two  "  chews "  of  betel- 
leaf,  and  a  betel-leaf  twisted  up  into  the  shape  of  a 
spiral  {paritat  sipui).  One  (at  least)  of  the  two 
"chews"  of  betel  must  be  specially  prepared,  as  it  is 
to  be  left  behind  for  the  spirits  to  chew,  whilst  the 
other  is  taken  back  into  the  presence  of  the  sick 
man,  where  the  medicine -man  chews  it  and  ejects 
the  chewed  leaf  {di-s^mbor)  upon  the  "  small "  of  the 
sick  man's  back.  In  the  case  of  the  "chew"  which 
is  left  behind  for  the  spirits,  the  ordinary  portion  of 
betel-nut  must  be  replaced  by  nutm^,  the  gambier 
by  mace,  and  the  lime  by  "oil  of  Celebes"  {minyak 
Bugis). 

When  the  ceremony  of  loading  the  limas  is 
complete,  it  is  carried  down  to  the  nearest  river 
or  sea,  and  there  set  adrift  with  the  following 
words : — 

"Peace  be  with  you,  Khailir  (Khizr),  Prophet  of  God  and  Lord 
of  water, 
Maduraya  is  the  name  of  your  sire, 
Madaiuti  the  name  of  your  mother. 
Si  K£kas  the  name  of  theii  child  ; 
Accept  this  present  from  your  younger  brother,  Si  K^Icas, 
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Cause  him  no  sickness  or  headache. 

Here  is  his,  your  younger  brother's,  present," 

Here  the  lirnas  is  set  adrift,  and  the  water  underneath 
it  scooped  up  and  carried  home,  where  it  is  used  for 
bathing  the  sick  man. 

Another  very  simple  form  of  "  propitiation "  is 
called  ambang  -  amdangan,  and  is  performed  as 
follows : — 

Take  seven  "chews"  of  betel-leaf,  seven  native 
cigarettes  {rokok),  seven  bananas,  an  egg,  and  an 
overflowing  chupak  (half  cocoa-nutful)  of  parched 
rice  {b^r'tik  sa-chupak  abong),^  roll  them  all  up 
together  in  a  banana  leaf  (which  must  be  a  cubit  in 
length  and  of  the  same  variety  of  banana  as  the  first), 
and  deposit  them  in  a  place  where  three  roads  meet 
(if  anything  "a  little  way  along  the  left-hand  road  of 
the  three,")  and  repeat  this  charm : — 

"  JSmbalang  JSmbati,  Demon  of  the  £^th, 
Accept  this  portion  as  your  payment 
And  restore  So-and-So. 
But  if  you  do  not  restore  him 
I  shall  curse  you  with  the  saying, 
'  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc. 

The  above  ceremony  is  generally  used  in  the  case 
of  fever  complaint. 

Counter  -  charms  for  "  neutralising "  the  active 
principle  of  poisons  form,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  pharmacopoeic  system 
among  the  less  civilised  Malay  tribes.  A  settled 
form  of  government  and  the  softening  of  manners 
due  to  contact  with  European  civilisation  has,  how- 
ever, diminished  the  importance  (I  speak,  of  course, 

'  Abot^=  lull  to  oveiflowing ;  cp-  tnlrabtng,  etc 
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from  the  Malay  point  of  view)  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject  in  the  Western  Malay  States  of  the  Penin- 
sula, where  poisoning  cases  are  very  rarely  heard  of. 
Malay  women  have  always  possessed  the  reputation 
of  being  especially  proficient  in  the  use  of  poison ; 
ground  glass  and  the  furry  spicules  obtained  from 
the  leaf-cases  of  some  kinds  of  bamboo  being  their 
favourite  weapons. 

This  idea  (of  using  a  chjirm  to  "neutralise"  the 
active  principle  of  poison)  has  been  extended  by 
Malay  medicine -men  to  cover  all  cases  where  any 
evil  principle  (even,  for  instance,  a  familiar  spirit)  is 
believed  to  have  entered  the  sick  person's  system. 
All  such  charms  are  piously  regarded  by  devout 
Muhammadans  as  gifts  due  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
who  is  believed  to  have  sent  them  down  to  the 
Prophet  Muhammad  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Gab- 
riel This  doctrine  we  find  clearly  stated  in  the 
charms  themselves,  e.g.  (somewhat  tautolc^cally) : — 

"  Neutralising  charms  sprang  from  God, 
Neutralising  charms  were  created  by  God, 
Neutralising  charms  were  a  boon  from  God, 
Who  commanded  Prince  Gabriel 
To  bring  them  unto  Muhammad." 

'f  he  ceremony  of  applying  such  charms  generally 
takes  the  form  of  grating  a  bezoar  -  stone '  (batu 
guligd),  mixing  the  result  with  water,  and  drinking 
it  after  repeating  the  charm. 

Thus  in  one  of  the  charms  quoted  in  the  Appendix 
we  read : — 

"  The  Upas  loses  its  venom, 
And  Poison  loses  its  venom, 
And  the  Sea-Snake  loses  its  venom, 

'  A*  to  tbete  tton«,  vuie  p.  374,  aifra. 
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And  the  poison-tree  of  Borneo  loses  its  venom, 

Everything  that  is  venomous  loses  its  venom, 

By  virtue  of  my  use  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Magic  Setoar-Stom." 

Of  the  sea-snake  [u/ar  gerang)  I  was  told  that  it 
was  about  two  cubits  in  length,  and  that  it  was  the  most 
poisonous  snake  in  existence ;  "  In  fact,"  my  informant 
declared,  "if  your  little  finger  is  bitten  by  it  you  must 
cut  off  the  finger ;  if  your  oar-blade  is  bitten  by  it 
you  must  throw  away  the  oar."*  And  again  of  the 
Ipoh,  or  "  upas  "  (which  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients 
in  the  blow-gun  poison  used  by  the  wild  tribes),  I  was 
told  that  if  a  man  who  was  "  struck "  by  it  was  sup- 
ported by  another  his  supporter  would  die,  and  that 
so  far  from  its  virulence  becoming  then  exhausted,  it 
would  even  kill  a  person  who  was  seven  times  re- 
moved, in  point  of  contact,  from  the  person  originally 
affected.* 

The  above  charm  terminates  as  follows  : — 

"  Let  this  my  prayer  be  sharp  as  steel, 
Swift  as  lightning, 
Fleet  as  the  wind ! 
Giant  this  by  virtue  of  my  use  of  the  prayer  of  Dato'  Malim 

Karimun, 
Who  has  become  a  saint  through  religious  penance 
Performed  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river  of  Saltan  in  the  interior 

of  Egypt, 
By  the  grace  of,"  etc, 

I  may  add  that  when  you  are  collecting  the 
materials  for  a  neutralising  ceremony  {tawar)  the 
following  formula  should  be  used : — 


>  Kalau  luftta  ItSingHng,  Krai-lak  I   believe,  Tenomom.      VuU  MitcA 

i/Siigiing,  kalau  i/na  daun  dayong,  Paptrs  rtlating  to   Inda-Ckina,  First 

di-dtaiek-nya,    ckampai-lah    d^mttg.  Senei,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336-338. 

Numerous  lea-snakes    do,   u    a    fact,  '  Tpvh  ra'yat  laal,   iaiau  k/iu  so- 

exist  in  the  seat  o(  the  Malay  Penin-  eraug  di  -  sandarkaH   sa  -  ortaig,   matt 

EBla  and  Archipelago.     Tbcy  arc  all,  lamfei  tt^ah  erang  birsatdar. 
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"  Not  mine  are  these  materials, 
They  aie  the  materials  of  KSmal-ul-hakiro  \  ^ 
Not  to  me  belongs  this  neutralising  chaim, 
To  Malim  Saidi  belongs  this  neutralising  chann. 
It  is  not  I  who  apply  it, 
It  is  Malim  Karimon  who  applies  it." 


The  next  class  of  medicinal  ceremonies  consists  of 
rites  intended  to  effect  the  expulsion  from  the  patient's 
body  of  all  kinds  of  evil  influences  or  principles,  such 
as  may  have  entered  into  a  man  who  has  unguardedly 
touched  a  dead  animal  or  bird  from  which  the  badi 
has  not  yet  been  expelled,  or  who  has  met  with  the 
Wild  Huntsman  in  the  forest' 

Badi  is  the  name  given  to  the  evil  principle  which, 
according  to  the  view  of  Malay  medicine-men,  attends 
(like  an  evil  angel)  everything  that  has  life.  [It  must 
not  be  foi^otten  when  we  find  it  used  of  inert  objects, 
such  as  trees,  and  even  of  stones  or  minerals,  that  these 
too  are  animate  objects  from  the  Malay  point  of  view.] 
Von  de  Wall  describes  it  as  "  the  enchanting  or 
destroying  influence  which  issues  from  anything,  e.g. 
from  a  tiger  which  one  sees,"  from  a  poison-tree  which 
one  passes  under,  from  the  saliva  of  a  mad  dog,  from 
an  action  which  one  hfis  performed ;  the  contagious 
principle  of  morbid  matter." 

Hence  the  ceremony  which  purports  to  drive  out 
this  evil  principle  is  of  no  small  importance  in  Malay 

>  Sappoied    to    be    ideoticftl   with  fatdoatioa  which   a  tiger  h>s  for  its 

Lukmum-'l-bakim,  a  mystGrioiu  peiton  pKy-     Iq  Selangor  (bis  fmcinatioD  U 

mcntkuied  in  the  KoiiD.    FiiA  Hughes,  called  f'run  ox  pfngg'rwt  in  the  case 

Diet,  efltlam,  i.v.  Loqmai).  of  a  tiger,  and  badi  only  in  the  case 

*  For    the    Wild    HnntsmaD,   vidt  of  a  snake — the  person  affected  b;  it 

Birds  and  Bitd-charms,  Chap.  V.  pp.  bang  said  to  be  Mid  g'run  ta  Uhta 

1 1 3  ■  1 30,  tupra.  badi,  at  the  cue  maj  lie. 

'  Apparently  v.   d.   W.   means   the 
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medicine.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
that  I  have  used  the  word  "mischief"  to  translate  it 
when  dealing  with  the  charms,  as  this  is  the  nearest 
English  equivalent  which  I  have  been  able  to  find ; 
indeed,  it  appears  a  very  fairly  exact  equivalent  when 
we  remember  its  use  in  English  in  such  phrases  as 
"  It's  got  the  mischief  in  it,"  which  is  sometimes  used 
even  of  inanimate  objects. 

There  are  a  hundred  and  ninety  of  these  mischiefs, 
according  to  some,  according  to  others,  a  hundred 
and  ninety-three.  Their  origin  is  very  variously  given. 
One  authority  says  that  the  first  badi  sprang  from 
three  drops  of  Adam's  blood  (which  were  spilt  on 
the  ground).  Another  {rather  inconsistently)  declares 
that  the  "mischief"  {badt)  residing  in  an  iguana 
{biawaf^  was  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  "mischiefs," 
yet  adds  later  that  the  "  Heart  of  Timber"  was  their 
origin,  and  yet  again  that  the  yellow  glow  at  sunset 
(called  Mambang  Kuning  or  the  "Yellow  Deity") 
was  their  origin.  These  two  latter  are,  perhaps  the 
most  usual  theories,  but  a  third  medicine-man  declares 
that  the  first  badi  was  the  offspring  of  the  Jin  ("genie  ") 
Ibn  Ujan  (Ibnu  Jan?),  who  resides  in  the  clouds  (or 
caverns  ?)  and  hollows  of  the  hills.  Thus  do  Malay 
medicine-men  dis^ree. 

These  "  mischiefs  "  reside  not  only  in  animate,  but 
also  in  inanimate  objects.  Thus  in  one  of  the  ele- 
phant-charms given  in  the  Appendix  several  different 
"  mischiefs  "  are  described  as  residing  in  earth,  ant- 
hills, wood,  water,  stone,  and  elephants  (or  rhinoceroses) 
respectively.  Again,  in  a  deer-charm,  various  "  mis- 
chiefs "  are  requested  to  return  to  their  place  of  origin, 
i.e.  to  the  Iguana  (strictly  speaking,  the  Monitor 
Lizard),  Heart  of  Timber,  and  the  Yellow  Glow  of 
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Sunset.  Yet  another  deer-charm  calls  upon  "  Badi " 
(as  the  offspring  of  the  Jin  Ibn  Ujan,  who  resides  in 
the  clouds  and  hollows  of  the  hills),  to  return  thereto.' 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ceremony  of 
"  casting  out "  these  "  mischiefs." 

The  chief  occasions  on  which  this  casting  out  takes 
place  are,  first,  when  somebody  is  ill,  and  his  sickness 
is  attributed  to  his  accidental  contact  with  (and  conse- 
quent "  possession  by ")  one  of  these  mischiefs  ;  and, 
secondly,  when  any  wild  animal  or  bird  is  killed. 
The  ceremony  of  casting  out  the  mischief  from  the 
carcases  of  big  game  will  be  found  described  under 
the  heading  of  "  Hunting  Ceremonies."  I  shall  here 
confine  myself  to  a  brief  description  of  the  ceremony 
as  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  sick  persons. 

First  make  up  a  bunch  of  leaves  {sa-cMrek),  con- 
sisting of  the  shrubs  called  pulut-puliU  and  silaguri, 
with  branches  of  the  gandarusa  and  Ihijuang  merah 
(red  dracEena),  all  of  which  are  wrapped  together  in  a 
leaf  of  the  si-pulih,  and  tied  round  with  a  piece  of 
tree-bark  {kulU  frap),  or  the  akar  gasing-gasing. 
With  this  leaf-brush  you  are  to  cast  out  the  mischief. 
Then  you  grate  on  to  a  saucer  small  pieces  of  ebony 
wood,  brazil  wood,  " laka"  wood,  sandalwood,  and 
eagle-wood  (lignaloes),  mix  them  with  water,  putting 
in  a  few  small  pieces  of  scrap-iron,  and  rub  the 
patient  all  over  with  the  mixture. 

>  ViA  App.  Ix.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxix.     The  "  Sang  MaraM,  Sang  Badi"  {v.  App. 

diReient  nftmes  under  which  "Badi"  \ia.\x.),a.n6."jfmbalia^ Badi" [v.  App. 

is   invoked    are   worth    noting;     t.g.  Ixxx.).     I  mt-j nm.a.ti  lial  Sabaliyu  is 

"Badiyu,  Mai  Badi,  Badi  Pa»ji,  Mai  given  by  Logan  in  the_/l  I.  A.  voL  i. 

Buia,'"   in    an   elephant-charm  (App.  p.  263,  aa  meaning  a  deer  in  the  Can- 

Ix.) ;    and    again    "  Ah    Badi,    Mai  phor  Language  [bkaia  kapor  at  faiU<mg 

Badi"  ID  adeer-cbaioi  \v.  App.  Ixxii.],  iapar)  ofjohor,  und  this  woid  wasaAet- 

aod  ID  >  later  deer^charm,  <'^i  ^offi'  wards   confirmed   by   Mr.    D.    F.   A. 

Strang,  Badi  Mai  Buta,  Si  Pamhur,  Herrey. 
Mai  Tuii"  (v.  App.  Ixxii.},  and  again 
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As  you  do  this,  repeat  the  appropriate  charm ; 
then  take  the  brush  of  leaves  and  stroke  the  patient 
all  over  downwards  from  head  to  foot,  saying : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  Prophet  Noah,  to  whom  belong  the  trees. 
And  Prophet  Elias  who  planted  them. 
I  crave  as  a  boon  the  leaves  of  these  shrubs 
To  be  a  drug  and  a  neutraUsing  (power) 
Within  the  body,  frame,  and  person  of  So-and-So. 
If  you  (addressing  the  leaves)  refuse  to  enter  (the  body  of  So- 
and-So), 
You  shall  be  cursed  with  my  'curse  of  the  nine  countries,' 
By  (the  power  of)  the  word  '  There  is  no  god  but  God,' "  etc 

Whilst  reciting  the  above,  stand  upright,  close  to  the 
patient's  head,  grasping  a  spear  in  your  left  hand. 
Brandish  this  spear  over  the  body  of  the  patient, 
drawing  a  long  breath.* 

This  spear  must  afterwards  be  ransomed,  (say)  for 
forty  cents  ;  in  default  of  which  payment  it  is  forfeited 
to  the  medicine-man. 

The  directions  for  another  form  of  the  ceremony 
just  described  ("casting  out  the  mischief"),  are  as 
follows ; — 

Whenever  a  person  is  suffering  from  the  influence 
of  a  waxen  image  (such  as  is  described  elsewhere),* 

'  laftmnce «/ tht  Breath  in  HeaHtig.  Western   mignMistt   and    mesmerists. 

— In  Notes  «nd  Queries,  No.  i,  p.  24,  The  miraculous  cures  of  the  Meniah 

a  M>]a.y  bemor,  or  doctor,  is  described  were;   according  to    Moslems,   mostl; 

as  blowing  upon  something  to  be  used  performed  by  aspiration.      They   hold 

as  medicioe.     Breathing  upon  sick  pet-  thai  in  the   days  of  Isa,   phytic  had 

SODS  and  upon  food,  water,  medicines,  reached  its  highest  development,   and 

etc.,  to   be   administered   (o   them  is  that  hb  miracles  were  mostly  miracles 

1   common    ceiemoDy   among    Malay  of  medicine ;  whereas  in  Mohammed's 

doctors  and  midwives.     The  following  lime  eloquence  had  attained  ils  climax, 

note  would   seem   to    show    that    the  aod,accordingty,hismiraclea weretboK 

Malays  have  leamt  it  from  their  Mu-  of  eloquence,  as  shown  in  tbe  Koran 

hammajlan  teachers  : —  and  Ahadis." — Tiu  Book  af  the  7Xm- 

"  Healing    by    the    breath    [Arab.  tiaid  Nigkti  and  a  Night,  Burton,  vol. 

Nafakal,  breathings, benefits,  the  Heb.  v.p.30.— No(e»andQoeiiesy.*..4.J., 

Ntskamak,  opp.  to  Ntpkett  (soul),  and  S.B.,    No.    4,   sec    9a,    issoed   with 

^MUif  (spiritJ]isapopularideathrough.  No.  17. 
out   the   East,  and   not  anknown   to  ^   Vidt  pp.  569-574,  infra. 
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you  must  rub  him  (or  her)  all  over  with  limes  in  order 
to  "cast out  the  mischief."  These  limes  must  be  of 
seven  different  kinds,  and  you  will  require  three  of 
each  kind.  When  you  have  got  them,  fumigate  them 
with  incense  and  repeat  the  appropriate  charm,  which 
is  practically  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
limes  to  assist  in  extracting  the  poisonous  principle 
from  the  body  of  the  sick  man  : — 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Lelang, 
We  have  been  brothers  from  the  former  time  until  now, 
I  am  iain  to  order  you  to  assist  me  in  extracting  everything  that 

is  poisonous 
From  the  body  and  limbs  of  So-and-So. 
Break  not  your  solemn  promise, 
Break  not  your  plighted  &ith, 
And  use  not  deceit  or  wiles,"  etc. 

Of  course  the  luckless  spirit  is  told  that  if  he  does 
not  do  exactly  as  he  is  bidden  he  must  expect  the  curse 
to  follow. 

This  charm  must  be  repeated  overnight,  and  early 
next  morning  three  thicknesses  of  birak  leaves  must 
be  laid  down  (for  the  patient  to  stand  upon  during  the 
lustration).  The  seven  sorts  of  limes  are  at  the  same 
time  to  be  squeezed  into  a  bowl  and  divided  into  three 
portions.  These  portions  are  to  be  used  three  times 
during  the  day,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sundown  respec- 
tively, partly  for  washing  off  the  cosmetics  (which  are 
rubbed  all  over  the  body),  and  partly  as  a  medicinal 
draught  or  potion. 

In  the  morning  the  cosmetic  must  be  white  {b^dak 
ptUeh  lulut),  at  noon  it  must  be  red  {b^dak  merah),  and 
at  sundown  black  {b^dak  MtaTn).  The  "  trash  "  of  the 
limes  (after  squeezing)  is  wrapped  up  in  a  birak 
leaf  at  evening,  and  either  carried  out  to  the  sea  (into 
which  it  is  dropped),  or  deposited  ashore  at  a  safe 
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distance  from  the  house.  The  only  special  taboo 
mentioned  for  this  ceremony  is  that  the  patient  must 
not  during  its  continuance  meet  anybody  who  has  come 
from  a  distance. 

Another  very  curious  form  of  this  ceremony  of 
"  casting  out  devils  "  was  described  to  me  by  a  Kelan- 
tan  Malay.  It  is  worked  on  the  substitute  or  "scape- 
goat" principle  {tukar  gatUt),  and  the  idea  is  to  make 
little  dough  images  of  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  even  inanimate  objects  (a  few  of  the  former  being 
fowls,  ducks,  horses,  apes,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  wild 
cattle  (s^ladang),  deer,  mouse-deer,  and  elephants, 
besides  those  enumerated  in  the  charm  itself,  whilst 
exceptions  are  to  be  the  "  unlucky  "  animals  {bhiatang 
sial)  such  as  cats,  tigers,  pigs,  dogs,  snakes,  and  iguanas). 
When  made  they  are  to  be  deposited  together  in  a 
heap  upon  a  sacrificial  tray  {anckak),  together  with 
betel-leaves,  cigarettes,  and  tapers.  One  of  the  tapers 
is  made  to  stand  upon  a  silver  dollar,  with  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  particoloured  thread  inserted  between  the 
dollar  and  the  foot  of  the  taper ;  and  the  other  end  of 
this  thread  is  given  to  the  patient  to  hold  whilst  the 
necessary  charm  is  being  repeated. 

Part  of  this  charm  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  helps  to 
explain  the  line  of  thought  on  which  the  medicine- 
man is  working : — 

"  I  have  made  a.  substitute  for  you. 
And  eng^e  you  for  hire. 

As  for  your  wish  to  eat,  I  give  you  food, 

As  for  your  wish  to  drink,  I  give  you  drink. 

Lo,  I  give  you  good  measure  whether  of  sharks, 

Skates,  lobsters,  crabs,  shell-fish  (both  of  land  and  sea) — 

Every  kind  of  substitute  I  give  you. 

Good  measure  whether  of  flesh  or  of  blood,  both  cooked  and  raff. 

Accept,  accept  duly  this  banquet  of  mine. 
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It  was  good  at  the  first :  if  it  is  not  good  now, 
It  is  not  I  who  give  it" 

The  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony  is 
that  the  evil  spirit,  or  "  mischief,"  is  supposed  to  leave 
the  body  of  the  sick  man,  and  to  proceed  (guided,  of 
course,  by  the  many-coloured  thread  which  the  patient 
holds  in  his  hand)  to  enter  into  the  choice  collection  of 
"scapegoats"  lying  in  the  tray.  As  soon  as  his  devil- 
ship  is  got  fairly  into  the  tray,  the  medicine-man  looses 
three  sHp-knots  {Upas-Upas),  and  repeats  a  charm  to 
induce  the  evil  spirit  to  go,  and  throws  away  the  untied 
knots  outside  the  house. 

The  original  "  disease-boat "  used  in  Selangor  was 
a  model  of  a  special  kind  of  Malay  vessel  called  lan- 
ckang.  This  lanckang  was  a  two-masted  vessel  with 
galleries  {dandan)  fore  and  aft,  armed  with  cannon, 
and  used  by  Malay  Rajas  on  the  Sumatran  coast. 
This  latter  fact  was,  no  doubt,  one  reason  for  its  being 
selected  as  the  type  of  boat  most  likely  to  prove  accept- 
able to  the  spirits.  To  make  it  still  further  acceptable, 
however,  the  model  wjis  not  unfrequently  stained  with 
turmeric  or  saffron,  yellow  being  recognised  as  the 
royal  colour  among  the  Malays. 

Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  raft  {rakti) 
is  set  adrift,  sometimes  a  small  model  of  the  dalei 
(state-chamber),  and  sometimes  only  a  set  of  the 
banana-leaf  receptacles  called  Umas. 

The  vessel  in  the  case  of  an  important  person  is 
occasionally  of  great  size  and  excellent  finish — indeed, 
local  tradition  has  it  that  an  exceptionally  large  and 
perfect  specimen  (which  was  launched  upon  the  Klang 
river  in  Selangor  some  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  illness  of  the  Tungku  'Chik,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Sultan),  was  actually  towed  down  to  sea  by  the 
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Government  steam  launch  'Abdul  Samad.  When  all 
is  ready  the  lanchang  is  loaded  with  offerings,  which 
are  of  an  exactly  similar  character  to  those  which  are 
deposited  on  the  sacrificial  tray  or  anckak^  already 
described.  Then  one  end  of  a  piece  of  yellow  thread 
is  fastened  to  the  patient's  wrist  (the  other  end  being 
presumably  made  fast  to  the  spirit-boat,  or  lanchang)  ; 
incense  is  burnt  and  a  charm  recited,  the  purport  of 
it  being  to  persuade  the  evil  spirits  which  have  taken 
possession  of  the  patient  to  enter  on  board  the  vessel. 
This,  when  they  are  thought  to  have  done  so,  is 
then  *  taken  down  to  the  sea  or  river  and  set  adrift, 
invariably  at  the  ebb  tide,  which  is  supposed  to  carry 
the  boat  (and  the  spirits  with  it)  "to  another  country." 
One  of  the  charms  used  at  this  stage  of  the  ceremony 
even  mentions  the  name  of  the  country  to  which  the 
devils  are  to  be  carried,  the  place  singled  out  for 
this  distinction  being  the  Island  of  Celebes !  The 
pass^e  in  question  runs  as  follows : — 

"  Peace  be  unto  jrou,  Devils  of  the  sea,  and  Demons  of  the  sea, 
Neither  on  cape,  nor  bay,  nor  sandbank  be  ye  stuck  or  stranded  ! 
This  vessel  {lanchang  is  that  of  Arong,^ 

'   Vide  Y^.  ^1%  siqq.,  supra.  and    repeals    the    chann.       A    snull 

Strictly    speaking,    moiiej    (which  portion  of  each  dish  deported  in  the 

ii  called  batu-batu  laneAangoi  lamhang  lancAang  has  to  be  carried  back  to  the 

stones)  shoald  always  form  pari  of  them.  patient's  house,  u>d  there  admiiiislered 

In  Kedah  three  kfndiri  (one  kindfri  to   the   patient,   together   with   walei 

amoQDting  to  three  cents)  are  said  to  scooped  up  in  a  bowl  fioiti  underneath 

be  used ;  in  Ferak  three  '■oang,  and  in  the  lanchang  as  it  lay  in  the  water  he- 

Selangor  three  duils  (cents).  fore  drifting  away.     As  the  sick  man 

*  I  believe  this  nsnall]'  takes  place  receives  the  offerings,  (be  person  who 

immediately   alter  the  ceremony,   tiut  administers  them  says,  addressing  the 

one  medidne-man  whom  I  knew  ('Che  spirit   of  evil,   "  Here  is  your  wage, 

Amal  of  Jugra)  used  to  keep  the  boat  retnin  not  back  here  unto  So-and-So  ; 

into  which  (he  spirits  were  thought  to  and  cause  him  to  be  sick  no  more,"  and 

have  entered  until  the  patient  recovered,  the   spirit   replies   through   the  man's 

and   then  set   it   adrift.       When    the  mouth,  *' I  will  never  return." 
medicine- man  is  launching  it,  he  takes  *  Arong  aiso  means  "  to  cross  the 

the  boat  in  both  hands,  and  repeatedly  water,"  and  there  ma;  be  some  daut>t 

gives  it  a  rotatory  movement  towards  as  to  the  precise  meaning  or  Ibis  line, 

the  left  (as  if  Ite  were  using  a  sieve).  See  the  original  in  App.  cciv. 
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Do  you  assist  in  guarding  this  ofiering  from  his  grandchildren, 

And  vex  not  this  vessel. 

I  request  you  to  escort  it  to  the  land  of  Celebes, 

To  its  own  place. 

By  the  grace  of,"  etc 

This  same  charm  is  used  mutatis  mutandis  for  the 
Balei  (Spirit-hall). 

A  common  form  of  the  "Lanchang"  charm  runs 
as  follows ; — 

"  Ho,  eldeis  of  the  upper  reaches, 
Elders  of  the  lower  reaches, 
Elders  of  the  dry  land. 
Elders  of  the  river-flats. 

Assemble  ye,  O  people,  Lords  of  hill  and  hill-foot, 
Lords  of  cavern  and  hill-locked  basin, 
Lords  of  the  deep  primeval  forest. 
Lords  of  the  river-bends. 

Come  on  board  this  X^nchang,  assembling  in  your  multitudes, 
So  may  ye  depart  with  the  ebbing  stream. 
Depart  on  the  passing  breeze, 
Depart  in  the  yawning  earth. 
Depart  in  the  red-dyed  earth. 
Go  ye  to  the  ocean  which  has  no  wave. 
And  the  plain  where  no  green  herb  grows, 
And  never  return  hither. 
But  if  ye  return  hither. 
Ye  shall  be  consumed  by  the  curse. 
At  sea  ye  shall  get  no  drink, 
Ashore  ye  shall  get  no  food. 
But  gape  (in  vain)  about  the  world. 
By  the  grace  of,"  etc 

Sometimes  the  crocodile-spirit  is  requested  to  act 
as  the  forwarding  agent  in  the  transaction ;  thus  we 
find  a  short  lanckang-f:^zxm  running  as  follows  : — 

"  Ho,  Elder  of  the  Sloping  Bank,  Jambu  Agai,* 
Receive  this  (lanchang)  and  forward  it  to  the  River-Bay, 
It  is  So-and-So  who  presents  it 
Sa-r£kong  is  the  name  of  the  (spirit  of  the)  Bay, 

'  i.e.  tlie  Crocodile-spirit  tjHde  pp.  zS6  [note],  29S,  supra.) 
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Sa-rSking  the  name  of  the  (spirit  of  the)  Cape, 
Si  'Abas,  their  child,  is  the  rocky  islet ; 

J  ask  (you)  to  forward  this  present  at  once  to  the  God  of  Mid- 
currents." 

A  somewhat  longer  charm,  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix,  commences  by  making  an  interesting 
point — 

"  Peace  be  with  you  t  0  crew  newly  come  from  your  shipwrecked 

barque  on  the  high  seas, 
Spumed  by  the  billows,  blown  about  by  the  gale ; 
Come  on  board  (this  lanchang)  in  turn  and  get  you  food." 

The  speaker  goes  on  to  say  that  he  recognises  their 
right  to  levy  toll  all  over  the  country,  and  has  made 
this  lanchang  {Qr  them  as  a  substitute  {tu^r  ganti), 
implying,  no  doubt,  in  place  of  the  one  which  they 
had  lost.  In  any  case,  however,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  "  barque  wrecked  on  the  high  seas  "  is 
the  wasted  body  of  the  sick  man,  of  which  the  spirits 
were  so  recently  in  possession,  and  in  substitution  for 
which  they  are  offered  the  spirit-boat  in  question. 

Tiger  Spirit 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ceremony  of 
invoking  the  Tiger  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  assistance  in  expelling  a  rival  spirit  of  less  power. 

In  the  autumn  of  1896  (in  the  Kuala  Langat  District 
of  Selangor)  the  brother  of  my  Malay  collector  'Umar 
happening  to  fall  ill  of  some  slight  ailment,  I  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
of  doctoring  the  patient.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  ceremony  (which  is  usually 
repeated  for  three  consecutive  nights)  was  seven 
o'clock  on  the  following  evening.     On  reaching  the 
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house  at  the  time  appointed  I  was  met  by  'Umar, 
and  ascending  the  house-ladder,  was  invited  to  seat 
myself  upon  a  mat  about  two  yards  from  the  spot 
where  the  medicine-man  was  expected  to  take  up  his 
position.  Having  done  so,  and  looking  round,  I 
found  that  there  were  in  all  nine  persons  present 
{including  myself,  but  exclusive  of  the  Pawang,  his 
wife,  or  the  patient),  and  I  was  informed  that  although 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  same  persons  to  be  present 
on  each  of  the  three  nights,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  number  of  persons  present, 
which  should  never,  in  strictness,  be  an  even  number, 
does  not  vary  from  night  to  night,  because  to  allow 
any  such  variation  would  be  to  court  disaster.  Hence 
I  myself  was  only  enabled  to  be  present  as  a  substi- 
tute for  one  of  the  sick  man's  relatives  who  had  been 
there  on  the  preceding  night.* 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  (approximately) 
the  relative  positions  of  all  who  were  present.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  the  patient's  bed  (sleeping- 
mat)  and  mosquito  curtain  with  a  patchwork  front, 
and  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  bed  stood  the  three  jars 
of  water,  each  decorated  with  the  sort  of  fringe  or 
collar  of  plaited  cocoa-nut  fronds  called  "centipedes' 
feet"  {^jari  'lipan),  and  each,  too,  furnished  with  a 
fresh  yam-leaf  covering  to  its  mouth.  A  little  nearer 
to  me  than  the  three  water-jars,  but  in  the  same  line, 
stood  a  fairly  big  jar  similarly  decorated,  but  filled 
with  a  big  bouquet  of  artificial  "flowers"  and  oma- 


with  cocoa-nut  leaves  hung  on  it,  it 
often  drawn  across  the  path  as  an  in- 
in  use  on  vacious  occasions  :  i.g.  it  is  dicalion  of  such  prohibition.  The  line 
lometimei  forbidden  to  enter  the  house  foi  bieaking  such  a  taboo  [iattggar 
where  the  sick  man  lies  or  lo  approach  gamar-gawar)  was  "  half  a  iiara,"  or 
i(  by  a  particular  path,  and  a  string,       in  the  case  of  a  Raja  "  (wo  Siaras." 
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ments  instead  of  the  water.  These  flowers  were 
skilfully  manufactured  from  plaited  strips  of  palm- 
leaf,  and  in  addition  to  mere  "flowers"  represented 
such  objects  as  rings,  cocoa-nuts,  centipedes,  doves,  and 
the  like,  all  of  which  were  made  of  the  plaited  fronds 
referred   to.      This   invention   was   intended  (I    was 
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informed)  to  represent  a  pleasure  -  garden  (taman 
bunga),  and  indeed  was  so  called ;  it  was  (I  believe) 
intended  to  attract  the  spirit  whom  it  was  the  object 
of  the  ceremony  to  invoke.  In  front  of  the  three 
jars  stood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  censer  filled  with 
burning  embers,  and  a  box  containing  the  usual 
accessories  for  the  chewing  of  betel.  Everything 
being  now  ready,  the  medicine-man  appeared  and 
took   his  seat  beside  the  censer,   his  wife,  an  aged 
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woman,  whose  office  was  to  chant  the  invocation,  to 
her  own  accompaniment,  taking  her  seat  at  the  same 
time  near  the  head  of  the  patient's  sleeping  -  mat. 
Presently  she  struck  up  the  invocation  {lagu  p^mang- 
git),  and  we  listened  in  rapt  attention  as  the  voice, 
at  first  weak  and  feeble  with  age,  gathered  strength 
and  wailed  ever  higher  and  shriller  up  to  the  climax 
at  the  end  of  the  chant.  At  the  time  it  was  hard 
to  distinguish  the  words,  but  I  learnt  from  her  after- 
wards that  this  was  what  she  sang : — 

"  Peace  be  unto  you,  P£nglima  Lenggang  Laut ! 
Of  no  ordinary  beauty 
Is  the  Vessel  of  PSnglima  Lenggang  Laut ! 
The  Vessel  that  is  called  '  The  Yellow  Spirit-boat,' 
The  Vessel  that  is  overlaid  with  vermilion  and  ivory, 
The  Vessel  that  is  gilded  all  over ; 
Whose  Mast  is  named  '  Prince  Mandela,' 
Whose  Shrouds  are  named  '  The  Shrouds  that  are  silvered,' 
Whose  Oars  are  named  '  The  Feet  of  the  Centipede ' 
(And  whose  Oarsmen  are  twice  seven  in  number). 
Whose  Side  is  named  '  Civet-cat  Fencing,' 
Whose  Rudder  is  named  'The  Pendulous  Bees'-nest,' 
Whose  Galleries  are  named  '  Struggling  Pythons,' 
Whose  Pennon  flaps  against  the  deckhouse. 
Whose  Streamers  sport  in  the  wind, 
And  whose  Standard  waves  so  bravely. 
Come  hither,  good  sir ;  come  hither,  my  master, 
It  is  just  the  right  moment  to  veer  your  vessel 
Master  of  the  Anchor,  heave  up  the  anchor ; 
Master  of  the  Foretop,  spread  the  sails ; 
Master  of  the  Helm,  turn  the  helm  j 
Oarsmen,  bend  your  oars ; 
Whither  is  our  vessel  yawing  to  ? 

The  vessel  whose  starting-place  is  the  Navel  of  the  Seas, 
And  that  yaws  towards  the  Sea  where  the  '  Pauh  Janggi '  grows, 
Sporting  among  the  surge  and  breakers, 
Sporting  among  the  surge  and  following  the  wave-ridges. 
It  were  well  to  hasten,  O  PSnglima  Len^ang  Laut, 
fie  not  careless  or  slothful. 
Linger  not  by  inlet  or  river-reach. 
Dally  not  with  mistress  or  courtesan. 
But  descend  aiid  enter  into  your  embodiment" 
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A  number  of  rhymed  stanzas  follow  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Meanwhile  the  medicine-man  was  not  backward 
in  his  preparations  for  the  proper  reception  of  the 
spirit.  First  he  scattered  incense  on  the  embers  and 
fumigated  himself  therewith,  "shampooing"  himself, 
so  to  speak,  with  his  hands,  and  literally  bathing 
in  the  cloud  of  incense  which  volumed  up  from  the 
newly-replenished  censer  and  hung  like  a  dense  gray 
mist  over  his  head.  Next  he  inhaled  the  incense 
through  his  nostrils,  and  announced  in  the  accents 
of  what  is  called  the  spirit- language  {bkasa  hantu) 
that  he  was  going  to  "lie  down."  This  he  accord- 
ingly did,  reclining  upon  his  back,  and  drawing  the 
upper  end  of  his  long  plaid  sarong  over  his  head 
so  as  to  completely  conceal  his  features.  The  invo- 
cation was  not  yet  ended,  and  for  some  time  we  sat 
in  the  silence  of  expectation.  At  length,  however, 
the  moment  of  possession  arrived,  and  with  a  violent 
convulsive  movement,  which  was  startling  in  its 
suddenness,  the  "  Pawang "  rolled  over  on  to  his 
face.  Again  a  brief  interval  ensued,  and  a  second 
but  somewhat  less  violent  spasm  shook  his  frame, 
the  spasm  being  strangely  followed  by  a  dry  and 
ghostly  cough.  A  moment  later  and  the  Pawang, 
still  with  shrouded  head,  was  seated  bolt  upright 
facing  the  tambourine  player.  Then  he  fronted  round, 
still  in  a  sitting  posture,  until  he  faced  the  jars,  and 
removed  the  yam-leaf  covering  from  the  mouth  of 
each  jar  in  turn. 

Next  he  kindled  a  wax  taper  at  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
placed  for  the  purpose  just  behind  the  jars,  and  planted 
it  firmly  on  the  brim  of  the  first  jar  by  spilling  a 
little  wax  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  to  stand.     Two 
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similar  tapers  having  been  kindled  and  planted  upon 
the  brims  of  the  second  and  third  jars,  he  then 
partook  of  a  "  chew  "  of  betel-leaf  (which  was  presented 
to  him  by  one  of  the  women  present),  crooning  the 
while  to  himself. 

This  refreshment  concluded,  he  drew  from  his 
girdle  a  bezoar  or  talismanic  stone  {batu  p^nawar),  and 
proceeded  to  rub  it  all  over  the  patient's  neck  and 
shoulders.  Then,  facing  about,  he  put  on  a  new  white 
jacket  and  head-cloth  which  had  been  placed  beside 
him  for  his  use,  and  girding  his  plaid  (sarong)  about 
his  waist,  drew  from  its  sheath  a  richly-wrought  dagger 
{kris)  which  he  fumigated  in  the  smoke  of  the  censer 
and  returned  to  its  scabbard. 

He  next  took  three  silver  20-cent  pieces  of 
"Straits"  coin^e,  to  serve  as  batu  buyong,  or  "jar- 
stones,"  and  after"charming"  them  dropped  each  of  the 
three  in  turn  into  one  of  the  water-jars,  and  "  inspected  " 
them  intently  as  they  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
shading,  at  the  same  time,  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from 
the  light  of  the  tapers.  He  now  charmed  several 
handfuk  of  rice  ("parched,"  "washed,"  and  "saffron" 
rice),  and  after  a  further  inspection  declared,  in  shrill, 
unearthly  accents,  that  each  of  the  coins  was  lying 
exactly  under  its  own  respective  taper,  and  that  there- 
fore his  "child"  (the  sick  man)  was  very  dangerously 
ill,  though  he  might  yet  possibly  recover  with  the  aid 
of  the  spirit  Next,  scattering  the  rice  round  the  row 
of  jars  (the  track  of  the  rice  thus  forming  an  ellipse), 
he  broke  off  several  small  blossom-stalks  from  a  sheaf 
of  areca-palm  blossom,  and  making  them  up  with 
sprays  of  champaka  into  three  separate  bouquets, 
placed  one  of  these  improvised  nosegays  in  each  of  the 
three  jars  of  water.     On  the  floor  at  the  back  of  the 
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row  of  jars  he  next  deposited  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
five  cubits  in  length,  which  he  had  just  previously 
fumigated.  Again  drawing  the  dagger  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  Pawang  now  successively  plunged  it  up 
to  the  hilt  into  each  of  the  three  bouquets  (in  which 
hostile  spirits  might,  I  was  told,  possibly  be  lurking). 
Then  seizing  an  unopened  blossom-spathe  of  the  areca- 
palm,  he  anointed  the  latter  all  over  with  "oil  of 
Celebes,"  extracted  the  sheaf  of  palm-blossom  from  its 
casing,  fumigated  it,  and  laid  it  gently  across  the 
patient's  breast.  Rapidly  working  himself  up  into  a 
state  of  intense  excitement,  and  with  gestures  of  the 
utmost  vehemence,  he  now  proceeded  to  "stroke"  the 
patient  with  the  sheaf  of  blossom  rapidly  downwards, 
in  the  direction  of  the  feet,  on  reaching  which  he  beat 
out  the  blossom  against  the  floor.  Then  turning  the 
patient  over  on  to  his  face,  and  repeating  the  stroking 
process,  he  again  beat  out  the  blossom,  and  then  sank 
back  exhausted  upon  the  floor,  where  he  lay  face 
downwards,  with  his  head  once  more  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  the  sarong. 

A  long  interval  now  ensued,  but  at  length,  after 
many  convulsive  twitchings,  the  shrouded  figure  arose, 
amid  the  intense  excitement  of  the  entire  company, 
and  went  upon  its  hands  and  feet  The  Tiger  Spirit 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Pawang's  body,  and 
presently  a  low,  but  startlingly  life-like  growl — the 
unmistakable  growl  of  the  dreaded  "  Lord  of  the 
Forest " — seemed  to  issue  from  somewhere  under  our 
feet,  as  the  weird  shrouded  figure  began  scratching 
furiously  at  the  mat  upon  which  it  had  been  quiedy 
lying,  and  then,  with  occasional  pauses  for  the  emission 
of  the  growls,  which  had  previously  startled  us,  and  the 
performance  of  wonderful  cat-like  leaps,  rapidly  licked 
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up  the  handfuls  of  rice  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  floor  in  front  of  it.  This  part  of  the  performance 
lasted,  however,  but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
evident  excitement  of  the  onlookers  was  raised  to 
fever  pitch,  as  the  bizarre,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  our 
fascinated  senses,  strangely  brute-like  form  stooped 
suddenly  forward,  and  slowly  licked  over,  as  a  tigress 
would  lick  its  cub,  the  all  but  naked  body  of  the 
patient — a  performance  (to  a  European)  of  so  power- 
fully nauseating  a  character  that  it  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  any  human  being  could  persist  in  it 
unless  he  was  more  or  less  unconscious  of  his  actions. 
At  ail  events,  after  his  complete  return  to  consciousness 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  even  the  Pawang 
experienced  a  severe  attack  of  nausea,  such  as  might 
well  be  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  his  performance. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  ceremony  continued.  Revert- 
ing to  a  sitting  posture  {though  still  with  shrouded 
head),  the  Pawang  now  leaned  forward  over  the 
patient,  and  with  the  point  of  his  dagger  drew  blood 
from  his  own  arm ;  then  rising  to  his  feet  he  eng^ed 
in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat  with  his  invisible  foe 
(the  spirit  whom  he  had  been  summoned  to  exorcise). 
At  first  his  weapon  was  the  dagger,  but  before  long  he 
discarded  this,  and  laid  about  him  stoutly  enough  with 
the  sheaf  of  areca-palm  blossom. 

Presently,  however,  he  quieted  down  somewhat, 
and  commenced  to  "  stroke  "  the  sick  man  (as  before) 
with  the  sheaf  of  palm  -  blossom,  beating  out  the 
blossom  upon  the  floor  as  usual  at  the  end  of  the 
operation.  Then  sitting  down  again  and  crooning  to 
himself,  he  partook  of  betel-leaf,  faced  round  towards 
the  patient  and  stooped  over  him,  muttering  as  he  did 
so,  and  passing  his  hands  all  over  the  prostrate  form. 
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Next  he  turned  once  more  to  the  jars  and  again 
plunged  his  dagger  into  each  of  them  in  turn  (to  make 
sure  that  the  evil  spirit  was  not  lurking  in  them),  and 
then  drawing  his  head-cloth  over  his  head  so  as  to 
completely  hide  his  face,  he  once  more  took  his  seat 
beside  the  patient,  stooping  over  him  from  time  to 
time  and  crooning  charms  as  he  did  so. 

Finally  he  clapped  his  hands,  removed  his  head- 
cloth,  "  stroked  "  the  patient  over  and  flicked  him  with 
the  corners  of  it,  and  then  shrouding  himself  once 
more  in  the  sarong,  lay  down  at  full  length  in  a  state 
of  complete  exhaustion.  A  pause  of  about  ten  minutes' 
duration  now  followed,  and  then  with  sundry  convulsive 
twitchings  the  Pawang  returned  to  consciousness  and 
sat  up,  and  the  ceremony  was  over. 

The  following  description  of  a  ceremony  similar  to 
the  one  just  described  is  taken  from  Malay  Sketches : — 

"  The  b^r-kantu  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  prae- 
Islara  darkness,  and  the  priests  abominate  it,  or  say 
they  do ;  but  they  have  to  be  a  little  careful,  because 
the  highest  society  affects  the  practice  of  the  Black 
Art. 

"To  return  to  the  king's  house.  In  the  middle  of 
the  floor  was  spread  a  puddal,  a  smaJl  narrow  mat,  at 
one  end  of  which  was  seated  a  middle-aged  woman 
dressed  like  a  man  in  a  short-sleeved  jacket,  trousers, 
a  sdrong,  and  a  scarf  fastened  tightly  round  her  waisL 
At  the  other  end  of  the  mat  was  a  large  newly-lighted 
candle  in  a  candlestick.  Between  the  woman  and  the 
taper  were  two  or  three  small  vessels  containing  rice 
coloured  with  turmeric,  parched  padi,  and  perfumed 
water.     An  attendant  sat  near  at  hand. 

"  The  woman  in  male  attire  was  the  Pdwang,  the 
Raiser  of  Spirits,  the  Witch,  not  of  Endor,  but  of  as 
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great  repuCe  in  her  own  country  and  among  her  own 
people.  In  ordinary  life  she  was  an  amusing  lady 
named  Raja  Ngah,  a  scion  of  the  reigning  house  on 
the  female  side,  and  a  member  of  a  family  skilled  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  occultism.  In  a  comer  of  the 
room  were  five  or  six  girls  holding  native  drums, 
instruments  with  a  skin  stretched  over  one  side 
only,  and  this  is  beaten  usually  with  the  fingers.  The 
leader  of  this  orchestra  was  the  daughter  of  Raja 
Ngah. 

"  Shortly  after  I  sat  down,  the  proceedings  began 
by  the  P&wang  covering  her  head  and  face  with  a 
silken  cloth,  while  the  orchestra  began  to  sing  a  weird 
melody  in  an  unknown  tongue.  I  was  told  it  was  the 
spirit  language ;  the  air  was  one  specially  pleasing  to 
a  particular  Jin,  or  Spirit,  and  the  invocation,  after 
reciting  his  praises,  besought  him  to  come  from  the 
mountains  or  the  sea,  from  underground  or  overhead, 
and  relieve  the  torments  of  the  King. 

"  As  the  song  continued,  accompanied  by  the 
rhythmical  beating  of  the  drums,  the  Pdwang  sat  with 
shrouded  head  in  front  of  the  lighted  taper,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  gainst  her  left  breast  a  small  sheaf  of 
the  grass  called  dauH  sambau,  tied  tightly  tc^ether  and 
cut  square  at  top  and  bottom. 

"This  ch&dak  she  shook,  together  with  her  whole 
body,  by  a  stiffening  of  the  muscles,  while  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  taper. 

"  At  first  the  flame  was  steady,  but  by  and  by,  as 
the  singers  screamed  more  loudly  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  laggard  Spirit,  the  wick  began  to  quiver 
and  flare  up,  and  it  was  manifest  to  the  initiated  that 
the  _/i«  was  introducing  himself  into  the  candle.  By 
some  means  the  Pdwang,  who  was  now  supposed  to 
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be  '  possessed '  and  no  longer  conscious  of  her  actions, 
became  aware  of  this,  and  she  made  obeisance  to  the 
taper,  sprinkling  the  floor  round  it  with  saffron-coloured 
rice  and  perfumed  water ;  then,  rising  to  her  feet  and 
followed  by  the  attendant,  she  performed  the  same 
ceremony  before  each  male  member  of  the  reigning 
family  present  in  the  room,  murmuring  all  the  while  a 
string  of  gibberish  addressed  to  the  Spirit.  This  done, 
she  resumed  her  seat  on  the  mat,  and,  after  a  brief 
pause,  the  minstrels  struck  up  a  different  air,  and, 
singing  the  praises  of  another  Jin,  called  upon  him  to 
come  and  relieve  the  King's  distress. 

"  I  ascertained  that  each  Malay  State  has  its  own 
special  Spirits,  each  district  is  equally  well  provided, 
and  there  are  even  some  to  spare  for  special  individuals. 
In  this  particular  State  there  are  four  principal  Jin; 
they  are  the  Jin  ka-rdja-an,  the  State  Spirit — also 
oaSitA  Junjong  diinia  uddra,  Supporter  of  the  Firma- 
ment ;  Mdia  uddra,  the  Spirit  of  the  Air ;  Makk$ta 
si-rdja  Jin,  the  Crown  of  Royal  Spirits ;  and  Stan 
Ali. 

"  These  four  are  known  asy/«  druah.  Exalted  Spirits, 
and  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  Sultan  and  the  State. 
As  one  star  exceeds  another  in  glory,  so  one  Jin  sur- 
passes another  in  renown,  and  I  have  named  them  in 
the  order  of  their  greatness.  In  their  honour  four 
white  and  crimson  umbrellas  were  hung  in  the  room, 
presumably  for  their  use  when  they  arrived  from  their 
distant  homes.  Only  the  Sultan  of  the  State  is  en- 
titled to  traffic  with  these  distinguished  Spirits ;  when 
summoned  they  decline  to  move  unless  appealed  to 
with  their  own  special  invocations,  set  to  their  own 
peculiar  music,  sung  by  at  least  four  singers,  and  led 
by  a  BMttan  (singer)  of  the  royal  family.     Theyw 
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ka-rdj'a-an  is  entitled  to  have  the  royal  drums  played 
by  the  State  drummers  if  his  presence  is  required,  but 
the  other  three  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  instru- 
ments I  have  described. 

"There  are  common  devils  who  look  after  com- 
mon people  ;  such  as  Hantu  Songkei,  Haniu  Maldyu, 
and  Hantu  Bltan;  the  last  the  'Tiger  Devil,'  but 
out  of  politeness  he  is  called  '  BHan,'  to  save  his 
feelings. 

' '  Then  there  is  K^dla  ajaib,  the  'Wonderful  Jewel, ' 
Israng,  Raja  Ngah's  special  familiar,  and  a  host  of 
others.  Most  hantu  have  their  own  special  Pdwangs, 
and  several  of  these  were  carrying  on  similar  proceed- 
ings in  adjoining  buildings,  in  order  that  the  sick 
monarch  might  reap  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  consultation  of  experts,  and  as  one  spirit  after  another 
notified  his  advent  by  the  upstarting  flame  of  the  taper, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  one  was  getting  into 
the  very  best  society. 

"  Meanwhile  a  sixteen-sided  stand,  about  six  inches 
high  and  shaped  like  this  diagram,  had  been  placed  on 
the  floor  near  the  P&wangs  mat 
The  stand  was  decorated  with  yellow 
cloth ;  in  its  centre  stood  an  enor- 
mous candle,  while  round  it  were 
gaily -decorated  rice  and  toothsome 
delicacies  specially  prized  by  Jin. 
There  was  just  room  to  sit  on  this  '^"^«^';^'"i,^''^ 
stand,  which  is  called  PUrdna  voa.iooof.pmii 
panckalSgam  (meaning  a  seat  of  this  particular 
shape),  and  the  Sultan,  supported  by  many  attend- 
ants, was  brought  out  and  sat  upon  it.  A  veil  was 
placed  on  his  head,  the  various  vessels  were  put 
in  his  hands,  he  spread  the   rice   round    the  taper. 
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Sprinkled  the  perfume,  and  having  received  into  his 
hand  an  enormous  chddak  of  grass,  calmly  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  Jin  Ka-rdja-an,  while  the  minstrels 
shouted  for  him  with  all  their  might 

"  The  Sultan  sat  there  for  some  time,  occasionally 
giving  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  when  this  taper 
had  duly  flared  up,  and  all  the  rites  had  been  per- 
formed, His  Highness  was  conducted  back  again  to 
his  couch,  and  the  P&wang  continued  her  ministrations 
alone. 

"  Whilst  striding  across  the  floor  she  suddenly  fell 
down  as  though  shot,  and  it  was  explained  to  me  that 
Israng,  the  spirit  by  whom  she  was  possessed,  had 
seen  a  dish-cover,  and  that  the  sight  always  frightened 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  his  P&wang  fell  down. 
The  cause  of  offence  was  removed,  and  the  perform- 
ance continued. 

"  There  are  other  spirits  who  cannot  bear  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog.  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  and  so  on. 

"  Just  before  dawn  there  was  a  sudden  confusion 
within  the  curtains  which  hid  the  Sultan's  couch ;  they 
were  thrown  aside,  and  there  lay  the  King,  to  all 
appearance  in  a  swoon.  The  Jin  Ka-rdja-an  had 
taken  possession  of  the  sick  body,  and  the  mind  was 
no  longer  under  its  owner's  control. 

"  For  a  little  while  there  was  great  excitement,  and 
then  the  King  recovered  consciousness,  was  carried  to 
a  side  verandah,  and  a  quantity  of  cold  water  poured 
over  him. 

"  So  ended  the  siance. 

"Shortly  after,  the  Sultan,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,  sent  to  say  he  would  like  to  speak  to  me.  He 
told  me  he  took  part  in  this  ceremony  to  please  his 
people,  and  because  it  was  a  very  old  custom,  and  he 
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added,  '  I  did  not  know  you  were  there  till  just  now  ; 
I  could  not  see  you  because  I  was  not  myself  and 
did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.' 

"  The  King  did  not  die,  after  all — on  the  contrary,  I 
was  sent  for  twice  again  because  he  was  not  expected 
to  live  till  the  morning,  and  yet  he  cheated  Death — for 
a  time."  * 

The  ceremony  called  Mingalin,  or  the  "sucking 
charm  "  ceremony,  is  one  which  is  very  curious,  and 
deserves  to  be  described  in  some  detail. 

First  of  all  you  perform  the  ceremony  called  "  Driv- 
ing out  the  Mischief"  {tmang  badi)  from  the  sick 
man  {vide  supra)  in  order  to  drive  away  all  evil  spirits 
{m^nolak  sakalian  ch^ngMdi  atau  hantu).  Then  wrap 
the  patient  up  in  a  white  or  black  cloth,  and  taking  a 
ball  of  (kneaded)  dough  (t^pong  pangolin),  eggs  and 
saffron,  repeat  the  suitable  charm,  and  roll  it  all  over 
the  skin  of  the  patient's  body  in  order  to  draw  out 
all  poisonous  influences  {m^nckabut  sagala  bisa-bisd). 
Then  if  you  find  inside  the  ball  of  dough  after  opening 
it  an  infinitesimally  small  splinter  of  bone,  or  a  few 
red  hairs,  you  will  know  that  these  belong  to  the  evil 
spirit  who  has  been  plaguing  the  patient.  The  charm 
to  be  used  when  rolling  the  ball  of  dough  over  the  skin 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Peace  be  unto  you,  O  Shadowy  Venom  ! 
Venom  be  at  ease  no  longer ! 
Venom  find  shelter  no  longer ! 
Venom  take  your  ease  no  longer ! 

May  you  be  blown  upon,  O  Venom,  by  the  passing  breeze ! 
May  you  be  blown  upon,  O  Venom,  by  the  yellow  sunset-glow. 
May  the  Pounce  of  this  Lanthom's  lightning  kill  you  ; 
May  the  Pounce  of  this  Twilight's  lanthom  kill  you, 

>  Swettenham,  Malay  SJUtches,  pp.      ceremooy  will  be  found  in  J.R.A.S. 
i53->59-     Another  exceUent  sccoant,      S.B.,  No.  12,  pp.  222-231. 

alio  by  an  e^e-witnees,   of  a  s[milar 
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May  the  Shaft  of  the  Thanderbolt  Icill  you ; 

May  the  Fall  of  the  heavy  Rains  kill  you, 

May  the  Inundation  of  piood-waters  kill  you ; 

May  you  be  towed  till  yoti  are  swamped  by  this  my  head-cloth. 

May  you  be  drowned  in  the  swell  of  this  my  dough-boat 

By  the  grace  of,"  etc 

A  second  charm  of  great  length  follows,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  in  possession  of 
the  man. 

An  example  of  this  form  of  cure  as  practised  by 
Malay  medicine-men  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clifford, 
who,  in  speaking  of  his  punkah-puller,  Umat,  says  : — 

"  It  was  soon  after  his  marriage  that  his  trouble  fell 
upon  Umat,  and  swept  much  of  the  sunshine  from  his 
life.  He  contracted  a  form  of  ophthalmia,  and  for  a 
time  was  blind.  Native  Medicine  Men  doctored  him, 
and  drew  sheaves  of  needles  and  bunches  of  thorns  from 
his  eyes,  which  they  declared  were  the  cause  of  his 
affliction.  These  miscellaneous  odds  and  ends  used  to 
be  brought  to  me  at  breakfast-time,  floating,  most  un- 
appetisingly,  in  a  shallow  cup  half-full  of  water ;  and 
Umat  went  abroad  with  eye-sockets  stained  crimson  or 
black,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  native  physician. 
The  aid  of  an  English  doctor  was  called  in,  but  Umat 
was  too  thoroughly  a  Malay  to  trust  the  more  simple 
remedies  prescribed  to  him,  and  though  his  blindness 
was  relieved,  and  he  became  able  to  walk  without  the 
aid  of  a  staff,  his  eyesight  could  never  really  be  given 
back  to  him."  ^ 

In  the  above  connection  I  may  remark  that,  whether 
from  the  working  of  their  own  imaginations  or  other- 
wise, those  who  were  believed  to  be  possessed  by 
demons  certainly  suffered,  and  that  severely.  H.H. 
Raja    Kahar,    the    son    of   H.H.   the   late    Sultan   of 

I  Stvdits  in  Brtmm  Humatiilji,  p.  46. 
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Selangor,  was  attacked  by  a  familiar  demon  during  my 
residence  in  the  Langat  District,  and  shortly  after- 
wards commenced  to  pine  away.  He  declared  that 
the  offending  demon  was  sitting  in  his  skull,  at  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  that  it  dragged  up  and  devoured 
everything  that  he  swallowed.  Hence  he  refused  at 
length  to  eat  any  sort  of  solid  food,  and  gradually 
wasted  away  until  he  became  a  mere  skeleton,  and 
went  about  imploring  people  to  take  a  hatchet  and 
split  his  skull  open,  in  order  to  extract  the  demon 
which  he  believed  it  to  contain.  Gradually  his  strength 
failed,  and  at  length  I  learned  from  H.H.  the  Sultan 
(then  Raja  Muda)  that  all  the  Malays  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  assembled  to  wail  at  his  decease.  As 
we  strolled  among  the  cocoa-nut  palms  and  talked,  I 
told  him  of  the  many  miraculous  cures  which  had 
attended  cases  of  faith-healing  in  England,  and  sug- 
gested, not  of  course  expecting  to  be  taken  seriously, 
that  he  should  try  the  effect  of  such  a  cure  upon  his 
uncle,  and  "make  believe"  to  extract  some  "man- 
tises"  from  the  back  of  his  head.  To  my  intense 
astonishment  some  days  later,  I  learned  that  this  idea 
had  been  carried  out  during  my  temporary  absence 
from  the  district,  and  that  the  Muhammadan  priest, 
after  cupping  him  severely,  had  shown  him  seven  large 
mantises  which  he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from 
the  back  of  his  head.  The  experiment  proved  extra- 
ordinarily successful,  and  Raja  Kahar  recovered  at  all 
events  for  the  time.  He  declared,  however,  that  there 
were  more  of  these  mantises  left,  and  eventually  suffered 
a  relapse  and  died  during  my  absence  in  England  on 
leave.  For  the  time,  however,  the  improvement  was 
quite  remarkable,  and  when  Said  Mashahor,  the  P^ng- 
hulu  of  Kerling,  visited  him  a  few  days  later,  Raja 
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Kahar,  after  an  account  of  the  cure  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  declared  that  nobody  would  now  believe  that 
he  had  been  so  ill,  although  "  no  fewer  than  seven  large 
mantises"  had  been  "extracted  from  his  head." 

I  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  ceremonies  used  for 
recalling  a  wandering  soul  by  means  of  a  dough  figure 
or  image  {^ambar  i^pong).  It  is  not  stated  whether 
any  of  the  usual  accessories  of  these  figures  (hair  and 
nails,  etc. )  are  mixed  with  the  dough,  but  an  old  and 
famous  soul-doctor  ('Che  Amal,  of  Jugra)  told  me  that 
the  dough  figure  should  be  made,  in  strictness,  from 
the  ball  of  kneaded  dough  which  is  rolled  all  over  the 
patient's  body  by  the  medicine-man  during  the  "  suck- 
ing-charm "  ceremony  {mMngalin).  The  directions  for 
making  it  run  as  follows  : — 

Make  an  image  of  dough,  in  length  about  nine 
inches,  and  representing  the  opposite  sex  to  that  of 
the  patient.  Deposit  it  (on  its  back)  upon  five  cubits 
of  white  cloth,  which  must  be  folded  up  small  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  plant  a  miniature  green  umbrella 
(made  of  cloth  coated  thickly  with  wax,  and  standing 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  height)  at  the  head  of  the 
image,  and  a  small  green  clove-shaped  taper  (of  about 
the  same  height)  at  its  feet.  Then  bum  incense  ;  take 
three  handfuls  each  of  " parched,"  "washed,"  and 
"saffron"  rice,  and  scatter  them  thrice  round  the  figure, 
saying  as  you  do  so  : — 

"  O  Flying  Paper, 
Come  and  fly  into  tbis  cup. 
Pass  by  me  like  a  shadow, 

I  am  applying  the  chann  called  the  '  Drunken  Stars   ' 
Drunken  stars  are  on  my  left, 
A  full  moon  (lit  14th  day  moon)  is  on  my  right, 

I  Bintang,  a  star,  meaiii  *■  the  eye  "  in  Malay  ghoit  language 
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And  the  Umbrella  of  Si  Lanchang  is  opposite  to  me 
Grant  this  by  virtue  of  'There  is  no  god  but  God,'"  etc 

The  Statement  that  this  dough  image  should  repre- 
sent the  opposite  sex  to  that  of  the  patient  should  be 
received  with  caution,  and  requires  further  investigation 
to  clear  it  up.  My  informant  explained  that  the  "  Fly- 
ing Paper  "  {kr^ias  layang-layang)  referred  to  the  soul- 
cloth,  and  the  "  cup  "  to  the  image,  but  if  this  explana- 
tion is  accepted,  it  is  yet  not  unlikely  that  a  real  cup 
was  used  in  the  original  charm.  The  "  drunken  stars  " 
he  explained  as  referring  to  the  parched  rice  scattered 
on  his  left,  and  the  full  moon  to  the  eyes  of  the  image 
Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  other  ceremonies  con- 
ducted on  the  same  lines,  the  wandering  soul  would 
be  recalled  and  induced  to  enter  the  so-called  cup  {i.e. 
the  dough  image),  and  being  transferred  thence  to  the 
soul-cloth  underneath  it,  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
patient  in  the  soul-cloth  itself. 

Another  way  to  recall  a  soul  (which  was  taught  me 
by  'Che  'Abas  of  Kelantan)  is  to  take  seven  betel-leaves 
with  meeting  leaf-ribs  {sirik  b^ri^mu  urat),  and  make 
them  up  into  seven  "chews"  oi  betel.  Then  take  a 
plateful  of  saffron-rice,  parched  rice,  and  washed  rice, 
and  seven  pieces  of  parti-coloured  thread  {b^nang 
pancharona  tujok  urai)  and  an  egg ;  deposit  these 
at  the  feet  of  the  sick  man,  giving  him  one  end  of 
the  thread  to  hold,  and  fastening  the  other  end  to  the 
egg- 

The  soul  is  then  called  upon  to  return  to  the  house 
which  it  has  deserted,  is  caught  in  a  soul -cloth,  and 
passed  (it  is  thought)  first  of  all  into  the  egg,  and 
thence  back  into  the  patient's  body  by  means  of  the 
thread  which  connects  the  egg  with  the  patient.  The 
charm  runs  as  follows : — 
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"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Breath  ! 
Hither,  Breath,  come  hither ! 
Hither,  Soul,  come  hither ! 
Hither,  Little  One,  come  hither ! 
Hither,  Filmy  One,  come  hither ! 
Hither,  I  am  sitting  and  praising  you ! 
Hither,  I  am  sitting  and  waving  to  you  ! 
Come  back  to  your  house  and  house-ladder. 
To  your  floor  of  which  the  planks  have  started. 
To  your  thatch-roof  '  starred '  (with  holes). 
Do  not  bear  grudges. 
Do  not  bear  malice. 
Do  not  take  it  as  a  wrong, 
Do  not  take  it  as  a  transgression. 
Here  I  sit  and  praise  you. 
Here  I  sit  and  drag  you  (home), 
Here  1  sit  and  shout  for  you. 
Here  I  sit  and  wave  to  you, 
Come  at  this  very  time,  come  at  this  very  moment,"  etc 

Another  way  of  recalling  the  soul  is  as  follows : — 
Put  some  husked  rice  in  a  rice-bag  (sumpU)  with 
an  egg,  a  nail,  and  a  candle-nut ;  scatter  it  {^kirei)  thrice 
round  the  patient's  head,  and  deposit  the  bag  be- 
hind his  pillow  {di  kapala  tidor\  after  repeating  this 
charm : — 

"  Cluck,  cluck,  souls  of  So-and-so,  all  seven  of  you. 
Return  ye  unto  your  own  house  and  house-ladder ! 
Here  are  your  parents  come  to  summon  you  back, 
Back  to  your  own  house  and  house-ladder,  your  own  clearing  and 

yard. 
To  the  presence  of  your  own  parents,  of  your  own  fomily  and 

relations, 
Go  not  to  and  fro. 
But  return  to  your  own  home." 

When  three  days  have  expired,  gather  up  the  rice 
again  and  put  it  all  back  into  the  bag.  If  there  is  a 
grain  over  throw  it  to  the  fowls,  but  if  the  measure 
falls  short  repeat  the  ceremony. 

Again,  in  order  to  recall  an  escaping  soul  {riang 
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s^mangai)  the  soul-doctor  will  take  a  fowl's  egg,  seven 
small  cockle-shells  {kulit  krang  tujoh  k^ping),  and  a 
kal^  of  husked  rice,  and  put  them  all  together  into 
a  rice-bag  (sumpii).  He  then  rubs  the  bag  all  over 
the  skin  of  the'  patient's  body,  shakes  the  contents 
well  up  together,  and  deposits  it  again  close  to  the 
patient's  head.  Whilst  shaking  them  up  he  repeats 
the  following  charm ; — 

"  Cluck  I  cluck !  soul  of  this  sick  man,  So-and-so, 
Return  into  the  frame  and  body  of  Sthand-so, 
To  your  own  house  and  house-ladder,  to  your  own  ground  and 

yard, 
To  your  own  parents,  to  your  own  sheath." 

At  the  end  of  three  days  he  measures  the  rice ;  if  the 
amount  has  increased,  it  signifies  that  the  soul  has 
returned ;  if  it  ts  the  same  as  before,  it  is  still  half 
out  of  the  body ;  if  less,  the  soul  has  escaped  and  has 
not  yet  returned.  In  this  case  the  soul  is  expected 
to  enter  the  rice  and  thus  cause  its  displacement 

Another  method,  not  of  recalling  the  soul,  but  of 
stopping  it  in  the  act  of  escaping,  is  to  take  a  gold 
ring,  not  less  than  a  maiam  ^  in  weight,  an  iron  nail, 
a  candle-nut  {buah  k'ras),  three  small  cockle-shells, 
three  closed  fistfuls  of  husked  rice  {b'ras  tiga  ghiggam 
bmtyt),  and  some  parti-coloured  thread.  These  articles 
are  all  put  in  a  rice-bag,  and  shaken  up  together  seven 
times  every  morning  for  three  days,  by  which  time 
the  soul  is  supposed  to  be  firmly  reseated  in  the 
patient's  body ;  then  the  rice  is  poured  out  at  the 
door  "to  let  the  fowls  eat  it."  The  ring  is  tied  to 
the  patient's  wrist  by  means  of  a  strip  of  tree-bark 
{kulit  t'rap),   and    it    is   by    means    of   this   string 

'  About  i  lb.  avoirdupois. 
*  A  maiam  is  ^'jth  of  1.  hmgial  and  eqnal  )o  53  grains. 
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that  the  soul  is  supposed  to  return  to  its  body. 
When  the  shaking  takes  place  the  following  charm 
must  be  recited : — 

"  Peeling- Knife/  hooked  Knife, 
Stuck  into  the  thatch-wall ! 
Sea-demons  1  Hamlet-demons  ! 
Avaunt  ye,  begone  from  here, 
And  carry  not  off  the  soul  of  So-and-so"  etc 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  a  quotation  from  Malay 
Sketches,  which  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example  as 
could  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  Black  Art  and 
the  medical  performances  that  in  their  methods  closely 
resemble  it,  are  regarded  by  many  respectable  Malays: — 

"  One  evening  I  was  discussing  these  various 
superstitions  with  the  Sultan  of  Perak,  and  I  did  not 
notice  that  the  spiritual  teacher  of  His  Highness  had 
entered  and  was  waiting  to  lead  the  evening  prayer. 
The  guru,  or  teacher,  no  doubt  heard  the  end  of  our 
conversation,  and  was  duly  scandalised,  for  the  next 
day  I  received  from  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  translation  : — 

" '  First  praise  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  a 
Fountain  of  Compassion  to  His  servants. 

'"From  Haji  Wan  Muhammad,  Teacher  of  His 
Highness  the  Sultan  of  Perak,  to  the  Resident  who 
administers  the  Government  of  Perak. 

' ' '  The  whole  earth  is  in  the  hand  of  the  M  ost  H  igh 
God,  and  He  gives  it  as  an  inheritance  to  whom  He 
will  of  His  subjects.  The  true  religion  is  also  of 
God,  and  Heaven  is  the  reward  of  those  who  fear 
the  Most  High.     Salvation  and  peace  are  for  those 

'  The  peeling- knife  {pisau  rout)  is  other  end  flies  np  and  woundi  them. 

meotioned   becaose   it  is   dre&ded   by  Such  spirits  ss  the  Wild  Huntsnuui  are 

the  demons,  who  hurt  themEclves  (it  ia  special]]'  mentioned  as  being  afraid  of 

alleged)  by  tiesding  on  one  end  of  it,  it.      Vide  p.  I  tS,  su^a. 
when,  owing  to  its  curved  blade,  ihe 
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who  follow  the  straight  path,  and  only  they  will  in 
the  end  arrive  at  real  greatness.  No  Raja  can  do 
good,  and  none  can  be  powerful,  except  by  the  help 
of  God,  the  Most  High,  who  is  also  Most  Mighty. 

" '  I  make  ten  thousand  salutations.  I  wish  to 
inquire  about  the  practice  of  b^r-kantu,  driving  one- 
self mad  and  losing  one's  reason,  as  has  been  the 
custom  of  Rajas  and  Chiefs  in  this  State  of  Perak ; 
is  it  right,  according  to  your  religion,  Mr.  Resident, 
or  is  it  not  ?  For  that  practice  is  a  deadly  sin  to  the 
Muhammadan  Faith,  because  those  who  engage  in 
it  lose  their  reason  and  waste  their  substance  for 
nothing ;  some  of  them  cast  it  into  the  water,  while 
others  scatter  it  broadcast  through  the  jungle.  How 
is  such  conduct  treated  by  your  religion,  Mr.  Resident; 
is  it  right  or  wrong .''  I  want  you  in  your  indulgence 
to  give  me  an  answer,  for  this  practice  is  very  hard 
on  the  poor.  The  Headmen  collect  from  the  rayats, 
and  then  they  make  elaborate  preparations  of  food, 
killing  a  buflalo  or  fowls,  and  all  this  is  thrown  away 
as  already  stated.  According  to  the  Muhammadan 
religion  such  proceedings  lead  to  destruction. 

" '  I  salute  you  many  times ;  do  not  be  angry,  for 
I  do  not  understand  your  customs,  Mr.  Resident 

"  *  (Signed)     Haji  Muhammad  Abu  Hassan.' "  ' 

9.    DANCES,  SPORTS,  AND  GAMES 

Dance  Ceremonies 

The  following  passage  is  an  account  of  a  character- 
istic Malay  dance,  the  Joget : — 

"  Malays  are  not  dancers,  but  they  pay  professional 

'  Swettenhsm,  Malay  Slutehes,  pp.  208-310. 
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performers  to  dance  for  their  amusement,  and  consider 
that  '  the  better  part '  is  with  those  who  watcb,  at 
their  ease,  the  exertions  of  a  small  class,  whose 
members  are  not  held  in  the  highest  respect.  The 
spectacle  usually  provided  is  strangely  wanting  in 
attraction :  a  couple  of  women  shuffling  their  feet 
and  swaying  their  hands  in  gestures  that  are  practi- 
cally devoid  of  grace  or  even  variety — that  is  the 
Malay  dance — and  it  is  accompanied  by  the  beating 
of  native  drums,  the  striking  together  of  two  short 
sticks  held  in  either  hand,  and  the  occasional  boom 
of  a  metal  gong.  The  entertainment  has  an  un- 
doubted fascination  for  Malays,  but  it  generally  forms 
part  of  a  theatrical  performance,  and  for  Western 
spectators  it  is  immeasurably  dull.' 

"  In  one  of  the  Malay  States,  however,  PShang,  it 
has  for  years  been  the  custom  for  the  i:uler  and  one 
or  two  of  his  near  relatives  to  keep  trained  dancing 
girls,  who  perform  what  is  called  the  '  J6get ' — a 
real  dance  with  an  accompaniment  of  something  like 
real  music,  though  the  orchestral  instruments  are  very 
rude  indeed. 

"The  dancers,  b&dak  j^et,  belong  to  the  Raja's 
household,  they  may  even  be  attached  to  him  by  a 
closer  tie ;  they  perform  seldom,  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  lord  and  his  friends,  and  the  public 
are  not  admitted.  Years  ago  I  saw  such  a  dance,' 
and  though  peculiar  to  F&hang,  as  far  as  the  Malay 
States  are  concerned,  it  is  probable  that  it  came 
originally  from   Java ;   the  instruments  used  by  the 

'  This   is   &   dcBdiplioD   of   Malay  it    has    a    real    meaning,    irtiich    by 

dancing  from  the  European  point  of  Europeans   (like   that   of    (he    Malay 

view;   the  reason  of  tbe  "andoubted  four.Thymed  sCinn  or  ^on/Mn)  ii  quite 

fascinalian  which  it  has  for  the  Malays  "  inadequalel)'  understood. 

bang  no  doubt  the  fact  that  for  them  *  In  1875. 
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orchestra  and  the  airs  played  are  certainly  far  more 
common  in  Java  and  Sumatra  than  in  the  Peninsula. 

"  I  had  gone  to  Pahang  on  a  political  mission 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  we  were  vainly  court- 
ing sleep  in  a  miserable  lodging,  when  at  i  a.m.  a 
message  came  from  the  Sultan  inviting  us  to  witness 
a  j$get.  We  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  at  once 
made  our  way  to  the  asi&na,  a  picturesque,  well-built, 
and  commodious  house  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pahang  river.  A  palisade  enclosed  the  courtyard, 
and  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  very  large  hall, 
open  on  three  sides,  but  covered  by  a  lofty  roof  of 
fantastic  design  supported  on  pillars.  The  floor  of 
this  hall  was  approached  by  three  wide  steps  con- 
tinued round  the  three  open  sides,  the  fourth  being 
closed  by  a  wooden  wall  which  entirely  shut  off  the 
private  apartments  save  for  one  central  door  over 
which  hung  a  heavy  curtain.  The  three  steps  were 
to  provide  sitting  accommodation  according  to  their 
rank  for  those  admitted  to  the  astdna.  The  middle 
of  the  floor  on  the  night  in  question  was  covered 
by  a  large  carpet,  chairs  were  placed  for  us,  and  the 
rest  of  the  guests  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  dais. 

"When  we  entered,  we  saw,  seated  on  the  carpet, 
four  girls,  two  of  them  about  eighteen  and  two  about 
eleven  years  old,  all  attractive  according  to  Malay 
ideas  of  beauty,  and  all  gorgeously  and  picturesquely 
clothed.  On  their  heads  they  each  wore  a  large  and 
curious  but  very  pretty  ornament  of  delicate  workman- 
ship— a  sort  of  square  flower  garden  where  all  the 
flowers  were  gold,  trembling  and  glittering  with  every 
movement  of  the  wearer.  These  ornaments  were 
secured  to  the  head  by  twisted  cords  of  silver  and 
gold.     The  girls'  hair,  combed  down  in  a  fringe,  was 
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cut  in  a  perfect  oval  round  their  foreheads  and  very 
becomingly  dressed  behind. 

"  The  bodices  of  their  dresses  were  made  of  tight- 
fitting  silk,  leaving  the  neck  and  arms  bare,  whilst 
a  white  band  of  fine  cambric  (about  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide),  passing  round  the  neck,  came  down  on 
the  front  of  the  bodice  in  the  form  of  a  V,  and  was 
there  fastened  by  a  golden  flower.  Round  their 
waists  were  belts  fastened  with  large  and  curiously- 
worked  pinding  or  buckles  of  gold,  so  large  that 
they  reached  quite  across  the  waist.  The  rest 
of  the  costume  consisted  of  a  skirt  of  cloth  of 
gold  (not  at  all  like  the  s&rong),  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  while  a  scarf  of  the  same  material,  fastened 
in  its  centre  to  the  waist-buckle,  hung  down  to  the 
hem  of  the  skirt. 

"  All  four  dancers  were  dressed  alike,  except  that 
the  older  girls  wore  white  silk  bodices  with  a  red  and 
gold  handkerchief,  folded  corner-wise,  tied  under  the 
arms  and  knotted  in  front.  The  points  of  the  handker- 
chief hung  to  the  middle  of  the  back.  I  n  the  case  of  the 
two  younger  girls  the  entire  dress  was  of  one  material. 
On  their  arms  the  dancers  wore  numbers  of  gold 
bangles,  and  their  fingers  were  covered  with  diamond 
rings.  In  their  ears  were  fastened  the  diamond 
buttons  so  much  affected  by  Malays,  and  indeed  now 
by  Western  ladies.  Their  feet,  of  course,  were  bare. 
We  had  ample  time  to  minutely  observe  these 
details  before  the  dance  commenced,  for  when  we 
came  into  the  hall  the  four  girls  were  sitting  down 
in  the  usuaP  Eastern  fashion  on  the  carpet,  bending 
forward,    their   elbows    resting    on    their    thighs,    and 
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hiding  the  sides  of  their  faces,  which  were  towards 
the  audience,  with  fans  made  of  crimson  and  gilt 
paper  which  sparkled  in  the  light. 

"  On  our  entrance  the  band  struck  up,  and  our 
special  attention  was  called  to  the  orchestra,  as  the 
instruments  are  seldom  seen  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
There  were  two  chief  performers :  one  playing  on  a 
sort  of  harmonicon,  the  notes  of  which  he  struck 
with  pieces  of  stick  held  in  each  hand.  The  other, 
with  similar  pieces  of  wood,  played  on  inverted  metal 
bowls.  Both  these  performers  seemed  to  have  suffici- 
ently hard  work,  but  they  played  with  the  greatest 
spirit  from  10  p.m.  till  5  a.m. 

"  The  harmonicon  is  called  by  Malays  ckSUmpong, 
and  the  inverted  bowls,  which  give  a  pleasant  and 
musical  sound  like  the  noise  of  rippling  water,  a  gam- 
bang.  The  other  members  of  the  orchestra  consisted 
of  a  very  small  boy  who  played,  with  a  very  large  and 
thick  stick,  on  a  gigantic  gong,  an  old  woman  who 
beat  a  drum  with  two  sticks,  and  several  other  boys 
who  played  on  instruments  like  triangles  called  chdnatig. 
All  these  performers,  we  were  told  with  much 
solemnity,  were  artists  of  the  first  order,  masters  and  a 
mistress  in  their  craft,  and  if  vigour  of  execution  counts 
for  excellence  they  proved  the  justice  of  the  praise. 

"The  Hall,  of  considerable  size,  capable  of  accom- 
modating several  hundreds  of  people,  was  only  dimly 
lighted,  but  the  fact  that,  while  the  audience  was  in 
semi-darkness,  the  light  was  concentrated  on  the  per- 
formers added  to  the  effect.  Besides  ■  ourselves,  I 
question  whether  there  were  more  than  twenty  spec- 
tators, but  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  dais,  near  to  the 
dancers,  it  was  hard  to  pierce  the  surrounding  gloom. 
The  orchestra  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
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to  the  Hall,  that  is,  rather  to  the  side  and  rather  in 
the  background,  a  position  evidently  chosen  with  due 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience. 

"  From  the  elaborate  and  vehement  execution  of  the 
players,  and  the  want  of  regular  time  in  the  music,  1 
judged,  and  rightly,  that  we  had  entered  as  the  over- 
ture began.  During  its  performance  the  dancers  sat 
leaning  forward,  hiding  their  faces  as  I  have  described  ; 
but  when  it  concluded  and,  without  any  break,  the 
music  changed  into  the  regular  rhythm  for  dancing, 
the  four  girls  dropped  their  fans,  raised  their  hands  in 
the  act  of  S^ntbak  or  hom^e,  and  then  began  the 
dance  by  swaying  their  bodies  and  slowly  waving  their 
arms  and  hands  in  the  most  graceful  movements 
making  much  and  effective  use  all  the  while  of  the 
scarf  hanging  from  their  belts.  Gradually  raising 
themselves  from  a  sitting  to  a  kneeling  posture,  act- 
ing in  perfect  accord  in  every  motion,  then  rising 
to  their  feet,  they  floated  through  a  series  of  figures 
hardly  to  be  exceeded  in  grace  and  difficulty,  con- 
sidering that  the  movements  are  essentially  slow,  the 
arms,  hands,  and  body  being  the  real  performers, 
whilst  the  feet  are  scarcely  noticed  and  for  half  the 
time  not  visible. 

"  They  danced  five  or  six  dances,  each  lasting  quite 
half  an  hour,  with  materially  different  figures  and  time 
in  the  music.  All  these  dances,  I  was  told,  were  sym> 
bolical :  one  of  agriculture,  with  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
the  sowing  of  the  seed,  the  reaping  and  winnowing  of 
the  grain,  might  easily  have  been  guessed  from  the 
dancer's  movements.  But  those  of  the  audience  whom 
I  was  near  enough  to  question  were,  Malay-like,  un- 
able to  give  me  much  information.  Attendants  stood 
or  sat  near  the  dancers,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
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girls  tossed  one  thing  on  the  floor,  handed  them 
another.  Sometimes  it  was  a  fan  or  a  mirror  they 
held,  sometimes  a  flower  or  small  vessel,  but  oftener 
their  hands  were  empty,  as  it  is  in  the  management  of 
the  fingers  that  the  chief  art  of  Malay  dancers  consists. 

"  The  last  dance,  symbolical  of  war,  was  perhaps  the 
best,  the  music  being  much  faster,  almost  inspiriting, 
and  the  movements  of  the  dancers  more  free  and  even 
abandoned.  For  the  latter  half  of  the  dance  they  each 
held  a  wand,  to  represent  a  sword,  bound  with  three 
rings  of  burnished  gold  which  glittered  in  the  light  like 
precious  stones.  This  nautch,  which  began  soberly  like 
the  others,  grew  to  a  wild  revel  until  the  dancers  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Dancing, 
hantu  fn^ndri  AS  they  called  it,  and  leaving  the  Hall  for 
a  moment  to  smear  their  fingers  and  faces  with  a 
fragrant  oil,  they  returned,  and  the  two  eldest,  striking 
at  each  other  with  their  wands,  seemed  inclined  to  turn 
the  symbolical  into  a  real  battle.  They  were,  how- 
ever, after  some  trouble,  caught  by  four  or  five  women 
and  carried  forcibly  out  of  the  Hall,  but  not  until  their 
captors  had  been  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  m^ic 
wands.  The  two  younger  girls,  who  looked  as  if  they 
too  would  like  to  be  "  possessed,"  but  did  not  know 
how  to  accomplish  it,  were  easily  caught  and  removed. 

*'  The  bands,  whose  strains  had  been  increasing  in 
wildness  and  in  time,  ceased  playing  on  the  removal  of 
the  dancers,  and  the  nautch,  which  had  begun  at  10 
P.M.,  was  over. 

"  The  Raja,  who  had  only  appeared  at  4  a.m.,  told 
me  that  one  of  the  elder  girls,  when  she  became 
"  properly  possessed,"  lived  for  months  on  nothing  but 
flowers,  a  pretty  and  poetic  conceit. 

"  As  we  left  the  Astana,  and  taking  boat  rowed 
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slowly  to  the  vessel  waiting  for  us  off  the  river's  mouth, 
the  rising  sun  was  driving  the  fog  from  the  numbers 
of  lovely  green  islets,  that  seemed  to  float  like  dew- 
drenched  lotus  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  shallow 
stream.^ " 

The  religious  origin  of  almost  all  Malay  dances  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  performance  of  such  ritualistic 
observances  as  the  burning  of  incense,  the  scattering 
of  rice,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Dance-spirit  accord- 
ing to  certain  set  forms,  the  spirit  being  duly  exorcised 
again  (or  "escorted  homewards,"  as  it  is  called)  at  the 
end  of  the  performance. 

The  dances  which  have  best  preserved  the  older  ' 
ritual  are  precisely  those  which  are  the  least  often  seen, 
such  as  the  "Gambor  Dance"  {main  gambor\  the 
"  Monkey  Dance "  {main  b'rok),  the  "  Palm-blossom 
Dance  "  {main  mayang),  and  the  "  Fish-trap  Dance  " 
{main  lukak).  These  I  will  take  in  the  order 
mentioned. 

The  "  Gambor  Dance  "  (lit  Gambor  Play)  should 
be  performed  by  girls  just  entering  upon  womanhood. 
The  debutante  is  attired  in  an  attractive  coat  and  skirt 
{sarong),  is  girt  about  at  the  waist  with  a  yellow  (royal) 
sash,  and  is  further  provided  with  an  elaborate  head- 
dress, crescent-shaped  pendants  {dokok)  for  the  breast, 
and  a  fan.  The  only  other  "necessary"  is  the 
"  Pleasure-garden"  {taman  bunga),  which  is  repre- 
sented by  a  large  water-jar  containing  a  bunch  of  long 
sprays,  from  the  ends  of  which  are  made  to  depend 
artificial  flowers,  fruit,  and  birds,  the  whole  being 
intended  to  attract  the  spirit  (Hantu  Gambor).  In 
addition  there  is  the  usual  circular  tray,  with  its  com- 
plement of  sacrificial  rice  and  incense.      Everything 

>  Swettenhani,  Mal^  SktUhes,  ch.  vii.  pp.  44-5:. 
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being  ready,  the  dibutante  lies  down  and  is  covered 
over  with  a  sheet,  and  incense  is  burnt,  the  sacrificial 
rice  sprinkled,  and  the  invocation  of  the  spirit  is 
chanted  by  a  woman  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tambourines.  Ere  it  has  ended,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
charm  will  have  begun  to  work,  the  spirit  descends, 
and  the  dance  commences. 

At  the  end  of  this  dance,  as  has  already  been  said, 
the  spirit  is  exorcised,  that  is,  he  is  "  escorted  back  " 
to  the  seventh  heaven  from  whence  he  came. 

The  invocations,  which  are  used  both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  the  conclusion  of  the  performance, 
consist  of  poems  which  belong  unmistakably  to  the 
"  Panji  "  cycle  of  stories  ;  here  and  there  they  contain 
old  words  which  are  still  used  in  Java. 

The  "  Monkey  Dance"  is  achieved  by  causing  the 
"  Monkey  spirit "  to  enter  into  a  girl  of  some  ten  years 
of  age.  She  is  first  rocked  to  and  fro  in  a  Malay 
infant's  swinging-cot  (buayan),  and  fed  with  areca-nut 
and  salt  {pinang  garam).  When  she  is  sufficiently 
dizzy  or  "  dazed  "  (mado^),  an  invocation  addressed 
to  the  "Monkey  spirit"  is  chanted  (to  tambourine 
accompaniments),  and  at  its  close  the  child  commences 
to  perform  a  dance,  in  the  course  of  which  she  is  said 
sometimes  to  achieve  some  extraordinary  climbing 
feats  which  she  could  never  have  achieved  unless 
"possessed."  When  it  is  time  for  her  to  recover  her 
senses  she  is  called  upon  by  name,  and  if  that  fails  to 
recall  her,  is  bathed  all  over  with  cocoa-nut  milk  (oyer 
niyor  kijau). 

The  foregoing  does  not,  of  course,  in  any  way  ex- 
haust the  list  of  Malay  dances.  Others  will  be  found 
described  in  various  parts  of  this  book,  amongst  them 
the  "  Henna  Dance "  (at  weddings) ;   the   medicine- 
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man's  dance,  as  performed  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
person ;  the  dance  performed  in  honour  of  a  dead 
tiger ;  theatrical  dances,  and  many  kinds  of  sword  and 
dagger  dances,  or  posture-dances  (such  as  the  main 
bUrsilat,  or  main  b^rpSnckak),  whether  performed  for  the 
diversion  of  the  beholders  or  by  way  of  defiance  (as  in 
war).  The  main  dabm  is  a  dance  performed  with 
a  species  of  iron  spits,  whose  upper  ends  are  furnished 
with  hoops,  upon  which  small  iron  rings  are  strung,  and 
which  accordingly  give  out  a  jingling  noise  when  shaken. 
Two  of  these  spits  {buaJi  dabtis)  are  charmed  (to 
deaden  their  bite),  and  taken  up,  one  in  each  hand,  by 
the  dancer,  who  shakes  them  at  each  step  that  he 
takes.  When  he  is  properly  possessed,  he  drives  the 
points  of  these  spits  through  the  muscle  of  each  fore- 
arm, and  lets  them  hang  down  whilst  he  takes  up  a 
second  pair.  He  then  keeps  all  four  spits  jingling  at 
once  until  the  dance  ceases.  The  point  of  each  spit 
goes  right  through  the  muscle,  but  if  skilfully  done, 
draws  no  blood.^ 

We  now  come  to  a  class  of  dances  in  which 
certain  inanimate  objects,  that  are  believed  to  be 
temporarily  animated,  are  the  performers,  and  which 
therefore  closely  correspond  to  the  performances  of 
our  own  spiritualists. 

The  Palm-blossom  dance  is  a  very  curious  exhibi- 
tion, which  I  once  saw  performed  in  the  Langat 
District  of  Selangor.  Two  freshly-gathered  sheaves  of 
areca-palm  blossom  (each  several  feet  in  length)  were 
deposited  upon  a  new  mat,  near  a  tray  containing  a 
censer  and  the  three  kinds  of  sacrificial  rice. 

The  magician  ('Che  Ganti  by  name)  commenced 
the  performance  by  playing  a  prelude  on  his  violin. 

'  This  dance  il  said  to  be  borrowed  irom  Ihe  Arabs. 
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Presently  his  wife  (an  aged  Selangor  woman)  took 
some  of  the  rice  tn  her  hand  and  commenced  to  chant 
the  words  of  the  invocation,  she  being  almost  immedi- 
ately joined  in  the  chant  by  a  younger  woman. 
Starting  with  the  words,  "  Thus  I  brace  up,  I  brace  up 
the  Palm-blossom"  {^ku  anggit  mayang  'ku  anggii), 
their  voices  rose  higher  and  higher  until  the  seventh 
stanza  was  reached,  when  the  old  woman  covered  the 
two  sheaves  of  Palm-blossom  with  a  Malay  plaid  skirt 
(sarong)  and  the  usual  "  five  cubits  of  white  cloth  " 
(folded  double),  both  of  which  had  of  course  first 
been  fumigated.  Then  followed  seven  more  stanzas 
("Borrow  the  hammer.  Borrow  the  anvil,"  and  its 
compsinion  verses),  and  rice  having  been  thrown  over 
one  of  the  sheaves  of  palm-blossom,  its  sheath  was 
opened  and  the  contents  fumigated.  Then  the  old 
woman  took  the  newly-fumigated  sheaf  between  her 
hands,  and  the  chant  recommenced  with  the  third 
septet  of  stanzas  ("  Dig  up,  dig  up,  the  wild  ginger 
plant "),  as  the  erect  palm-blossom  swayed  from  side 
to  side  in  time  to  the  music.  Finally  the  fiddle  stopped 
and  tambourines  were  substituted,  and  at  this  point 
the  sheaf  of  blossom  commenced  to  jump  about  on  its 
stalk,  as  if  it  were  indeed  possessed,  and  eventually 
dashed  itself  upon  the  ground.  After  one  or  two 
repetitions  of  this  performance,  other  persons  present 
were  invited  to  try  it,  and  did  so  with  varying  success, 
which  depended,  I  was  told,  upon  the  impressionability 
of  their  souls,  as  the  palm-blossom  would  not  dance 
for  anybody  whose  soul  was  not  impressionable  (l^mah 
sgmangat). 

When  the  first  blossom-sheaf  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  rough  treatment  which  it  had  to  undergo,  the 
second  was  duly   fumigated  and   introduced   to  the 
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company,  and  finally  the  performance  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  chanting  of  the  stanzas  in  which  the 
spirit  is  requested  to  return  to  his  own  place.  The 
two  spoiled  sheaves  of  blossom  were  then  carried  re- 
spectfully out  of  the  house  and  laid  on  the  ground 
beneath  a  banana-tree. 

The  Dancing  Fish-trap  {main  lukah)  is  a  spiritual- 
istic performance,  in  which  a  fish-trap  {IttkoH)  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  sheaf  of  palm-blossom,  and  a  different 
invocation  is  used.  In  other  respects  there  is  very  little 
difference  between  the  two.  The  fish-trap  is  dressed 
up  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  "scare-crow,"  so  as  to 
present  a  rough  and  ready  resemblance  to  the  human 
figure,  i.e.  it  is  dressed  in  a  woman's  coat  and  plaid 
skirt  (sarong),  both  of  which  must,  if  possible,  have 
been  wot-n  previously ;  a  stick  is  run  through  it  to 
serve  as  the  arms  of  the  figure,  and  a  (sterile)  cocoa-nut 
shell  {t^mpurong  jantan)  clapped  on  the  top  to  serve 
as  a  head.  The  invocation  is  then  chanted  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  accompaniment  as  that 
used  for  the  "Palm-blossom."  At  its  conclusion  the 
magician  whispers,  so  to  speak,  into  the  fish-trap's  ear, 
bidding  it  "  not  to  disgrace  him,"  but  rise  up  and  dance, 
and  the  fish-trap  presently  commences  to  rock  to  and  fro, 
and  to  leap  about  in  a  manner  which  of  course  proves 
it  to  be  "possessed"  by  the  spirit.  Two  different 
specimens  of  the  invocations  used  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

Buffalo  Fights  and  Cock  Fights 

"  The  Malays  are  passionately  addicted  to  buffalo 
and  cock  fighting.  Whole  poems  are  devoted  to 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  these  'sports  of  princes,' 
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and  laws  laid  down  for  the  latter  as  minute  as  those  of 
the  Hoyleian  code."^ 

"The  bulls  have  been  trained  and  medicined  for 
months  beforehand,  with  much  careful  tending,  many 
strength-giving  potions,  and  volumes  of  the  old-world 
charms,  which  put  valour  and  courage  into  a  beast. 
They  stand  at  each  end  of  a  piece  of  grassy  lawn,  with 
their  knots  of  admirers  around  them,  descanting  on 
their  various  points,  and  with  the  proud  trainer,  who 
is  at  once  keeper  and  medicine-man,  holding  them  by 
the  cord  which  is  passed  through  their  nose-rings. 
Until  you  have  seen  the  water-buffalo  stripped  for  the 
fight,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  handsome  the 
ugly  brute  can  look.  One  has  been  accustomed  to  see 
him  with  his  neck  bowed  to  the  yoke  he  hates,  and 
breaks  whenever  the  opportunity  offers ;  or  else  in 
the  pddi  fields.  In  the  former  case  he  looks  out 
of  place, — an  anachronism  belonging  to  a  prehistoric 
period,  drawing  a  cart  which  seems  also  to  date  back 
to  the  days  before  the  Deluge.  In  the  fields  the 
buffalo  has  usually  a  complete  suit  of  grey  mud,  and 
during  the  quiet  evening  hour  goggles  at  you  through 
the  clouds  of  flies  which  surround  his  flapping  ears 
and  brutal  nose,  the  only  parts  that  can  be  seen  of 
him  above  the  surface  of  the  mud-hole  or  the  running 
water  of  the  river.  In  both  cases  he  is  unlovely,  but 
in  the  bull-ring  he  has  something  magnificent  about 
him.  His  black  coat  has  a  gloss  upon  it  which  would 
not  disgrace  a  London  carriage  horse,  and  which  shows 
him  to  be  in  tip-top  condition.  His  neck  seems  thicker 
and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and 
it  glistens  with  the  ckili  water,  which  has  been  poured 
over  it  in  order  to  increase   his   excitement.       His 

'  Newbold,  Maiaeca,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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resolute  shoulders,  his  straining  quarters, — each  vying 
with  the  other  for  the  prize  for  strength, — and  his 
great  girth,  give  a  look  of  astonishing  vigour  and 
vitality  to  the  animal.  It  is  the  head  of  the  buffalo, 
however,  which  it  is  best  to  look  at  on  these  occasions. 
Its  great  spread  of  horns  is  very  imposing,  and  the 
eyes,  which  are  usually  sleepy,  cynically  contemptuous 
and  indifferent,  or  sullenly  cruel,  are  for  once  full  of 
life,  anger,  passion,  and  excitement.  He  stands  there 
quivering  and  stamping,  blowing  great  clouds  of  smoke 
from  his  mouth  and  nose  : — 

"  With  his  nostrils  like  pits  fiill  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-socket's  rim. 

"  The  wild  joy  of  battle  is  sending  the  blood  boiling 
through  the  great  arteries  of  the  beast,  and  his 
accustomed  lethargic  existence  is  galvanised  into  a 
new  fierce  life.  You  can  see  that  he  is  longing  for  the 
battle  with  an  ardour  that  would  have  distanced  that 
of  a  Quixote,  and,  for  the  first  time,  you  begin  to  see 
something  to  admire  even  in  the  water-buffalo. 

"A  crowd  of  Rdjas,  Chiefs,  and  commoners  are 
assembled,  in  their  g^ly  -  coloured  garments,  which 
always  serve  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  every  Malay 
picture,  with  its  setting  of  brilliant  never-fading  green. 
The  women  in  their  gaudy  silks,  and  dainty  veils, 
glance  coquettishly  from  behind  the  fenced  enclosure 
which  has  been  prepared  for  their  protection,  and 
where  they  are  quite  safe  from  injury.  The  young 
R&jas  stalk  about,  exahiine  the  bulls,  and  give  loud 
and  contradictory  orders  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fight  is  to  be  conducted.  The  keepers,  fortunately, 
are  so  deafened  by  the  row  which  every  one  near  them 
is  making,  that  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  following 
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directions  which  they  cannot  hear.  Malays  love  many 
people  and  many  things,  and  one  of  the  latter  is  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices.  When  they  are  excited — 
and  in  the  bull-ring  they  are  always  wild  with  excite- 
ment— they  wax  very  noisy  indeed,  and,  as  they  all 
talk,  and  no  one  listens  to  what  any  one  else  is  saying, 
the  green  sward  on  which  the  combat  is  to  take 
place  speedily  becomes  a  pandemonium,  compared 
with  which  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  a  quiet  corner  in 
Sleepy  Hollow. 

"  At  last  the  word  to  begin  is  given,  and  the  keepers 
of  the  buffaloes  let  out  the  lines  made  fast  to  the  bulls' 
noses,  and  lead  their  charges  to  the  centre  of  the 
green.  The  lines  are  crossed,  and  then  gradually 
drawn  taut,  so  that  the  bulls  are  soon  facing  one 
another.  Then  the  knots  are  loosed,  and  the  cords 
slip  from  the  nose-rings.  A  dead  silence  falls  upon 
the  people,  and  for  a  moment  the  combatants  eye  one 
another.  Then  they  rush  together,  forehead  to  fore- 
head, with  a  mighty  impact.  A  fresh  roar  rends  the 
sky,  the  backers  of  each  beast  shrieking  advice  and 
encouragement  to  the  bull  which  carries  their  money. 

"  After  the  first  rush,  the  bulls  no  longer  charge,  but 
stand  with  interlaced  horns,  straining  shoulders,  and 
quivering  quarters,  bringing  tremendous  pressure  to 
bear  one  upon  the  other,  while  each  strives  to  get  a 
grip  with  the  point  of  its  horns  upon  the  neck,  or 
cheeks,  or  face  of  its  opponent.  A  buffalo's  horn  is 
not  sharp,  but  the  weight  of  the  animal  is  enormous, 
and  you  must  remember  that  the  horns  are  driven  with 
the  whole  of  the  brute's  bulk  for  lever  and  sledge- 
hammer. Such  force  as  is  exierted  would  be  almost 
sufficient  to  push  a  crowbar  through  a  stone  wall,  and, 
tough  though  they  are,  the  hardest  of  old  bull  buffaloes 
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is  not  proof  against  the  terrible  pressure  brought  to 
bear.  The  bulls  show  wonderful  activity  and  skill  in 
these  fencing  matches.  Each  beast  gives  way  the 
instant  that  it  is  warned  by  the  touch  of  the  -horn-tip 
that  its  opponent  has  found  an  opening,  and  woe 
betide  the  bull  that  puts  its  weight  into  a  stab  which 
the  other  has  time  to  elude.  In  the  flick  of  an  eye — 
as  the  Malay  phrase  has  it — advantage  is  taken  of 
the  blunder,  and,  before  the  bull  has  time  to  recover  its 
lost  balance,  its  opponent  has  found  an  opening,  and 
has  wedged  its  horn-point  into  the  neck  or  cheek. 
When  at  last  a  firm  grip  has  been  won,  and  the  horn 
has  been  driven  into  the  yielding  flesh,  as  far  as  the 
struggles  of  its  opponent  render  possible,  the  stabber 
makes  his  great  effort.  Pulling  his  hind-legs  well 
under  him,  and  straightening  his  fore-legs  to  the  utmost 
extent,  till  the  skin  is  drawn  taut  over  the  projecting 
bosses  of  bone  at  the  shoulders,  and  the  knots  of 
muscle  stand  out  like  cordage  on  a  crate,  he  lifts  his 
opponent.  His  head  is  skewed  on  one  side,  so  that 
the  horn  on  which  his  adversary  is  hooked  is  raised  to 
the  highest  level  possible,  and  his  massive  neck  strains 
and  quivers  with  the  tremendous  effort.  If  the  stab  is 
sufficiently  low  down,  say  in  the  neck  or  under  the 
cheek-bone,  the  wounded  bull  is  often  lifted  clean  off 
his  fore-feet,  and  hangs  there  helpless  and  motionless 
'while  a  man  might  count  a  score.'  The  exertion  of 
lifting,  however,  is  too  great  to  admit  of  its  being 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  as  soon  as  the 
wounded  buffalo  regains  its  power  of  motion — that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  its  fore-feet  are  again  on  the 
ground — it  speedily  releases  itself  from  its  adversary's 
horn.  Then,  since  the  latter  is  often  spent  by  the 
extraordinary  effort  which  has  been  made,  it  frequently 
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happens  that  it  is  stabbed  and  lifted  in  its  turn  before 
balance  has  been  completely  recovered. 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  have  I  seen  a  bull  succeed 
in  throwing  his  opponent,  after  he  had  lifted  it  off  its 
feet.  The  vanquished  bull  turned  over  on  its  back 
before  it  succeeded  in  r^aining  its  feet,  but  the  victor 
was  itself  too  used  up  to  more  than  make  a  ghost  of 
a  stab  at  the  exposed  stomach  of  its  adversary.  This 
throw  is  still  spoken  of  in  Pahang  as  the  most 
marvellous  example  of  skill  and  strength  which  has 
ever  been  called  forth  within  living  memory  by  any  of 
these  contests. 

"  As  the  stabs  follow  one  another,  to  the  sound  of 
the  clicking  of  the  horns  and  the  mighty  blowing  and 
snorting  of  the  breathless  bulls,  lift  succeeds  lift  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  green  turf  is  stamped  into  mud 
by  the  great  hoofs  of  the  labouring  brutes,  and  at 
length  one  bull  owns  himself  to  be  beaten.  Down 
goes  his  head — that  sure  sign  of  exhaustion — and  in 
a  moment  he  has  turned  round  and  is  off  on  a  bee- 
line,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victor.  The  chase  is  never 
a  long  one,  as  the  conqueror  always  abandons  it  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  while  it  lasts  it  is  fast 
and  furious,  and  woe  betide  the  man  who  finds  himself 
in  the  way  of  either  of  the  excited  animals. 

"  Mr.  Kipling  has  told  us  all  about  the  Law  of  the 
Jungle — which  after  all  is  only  the  code  of  man, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  beasts  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling — but  those  who  know  the  ways  of  buffaloes 
are  aware  that  they  possess  one  very  well-recc^nised 
law.  This  is,  'Thou  shalt  not  commit  trespass.' 
Every  buffalo-bull  has  its  own  ground ;  and  into  this 
no  other  bull  willingly  comes.  If  he  is  brought  there 
to  do  battle,  he  fights  with  very  little  heart,  and  is 
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easily  vanquished  by  an  opponent  of  half  his  strength 
and  bulk  who  happens  to  be  fighting  on  his  own  land. 
When  bulls  are  equally  matched,  they  are  taken  to 
fight  on  neutral  ground.  When  they  are  badly  matched 
the  land  owned  by  the  weaker  is  selected  for  the  scene 
of  the  contest. 

"  All  these  fights  are  brutal,  and  in  time  they  will, 
we  trust,  be  made  illegal.  To  pass  a  prohibitionary 
regulation,  however,  without  the  full  consent  of  the 
Chiefs  and  people  of  Pahang  would  be  a  distinct  breach 
of  the  understanding  on  which  British  Protection  was 
accepted  by  them.  The  Government  is  pledged  not 
to  interfere  with  native  customs,  and  the  sports  in 
which  animals  are  eng^ed  are  among  the  most 
cherished  institutions  of  the  people  of  Pahang.  To 
fully  appreciate  the  light  in  which  any  interference 
with  these  things  would  be  viewed  by  the  native 
population,  it  is  necessary  to  put  oneself  in  the 
position  of  a  keen  member  of  the  Quorn,  who  saw 
Parliament  making  hunting  illegal,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  fox  rendered  it  an 
inhuman  pastime.  As  I  have  said  in  a  former  chapter, 
the  natives  of  Pahang  are,  in  their  own  way,  very  keen 
sportsmen  indeed ;  and,  when  all  is  seiid  and  done,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  hunting  is  not  more  cruel  than 
anything  which  takes  place  in  a  Malay  cock-pit  or 
bull-ring.  The  longer  the  run  the  better  the  sport, 
and  more  intense  and  prolonged  the  agony  of  the  fox, 
that  strives  to  run  for  his  life,  even  when  he  is  so  stiff 
with  exertion  that  he  can  do  little  more  than  roll 
along.  All  of  us  have,  at  one  time  or  another, 
experienced  in  nightmares  the  agony  of  attempting 
to  fly  from  some  pursuing  phantom,  when  our  limbs 
refuse  to  serve  us.     This,  I  fancy,  is  much  what  a  fox 
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suffers,  only  his  pains  are  intensified  by  the  grimness 
of  stem  reality.  If  he  stops  he  loses  his  life,  there- 
fore he  rolls,  and  flounders,  and  creeps  along  when 
every  movement  has  become  a  fresh  torture.  The 
cock,  quail,  dove,  bull,  ram,  or  fish,'  on  the  other  hand, 
fights  because  it  is  his  nature  to  do  so,  and  when  he 
has  had  his  fill  he  stops.  His  pluck,  his  pride,  and 
his  hatred  of  defeat  alone  urge  him  to  continue  the 
contest.  He  is  never  driven  by  the  relentless  whip  of 
stern,  inexorable  necessity.  This  it  is  which  makes 
fights  between  animals,  that  are  properly  conducted, 
less  cruel  than  one  is  apt  to  imagine."^ 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  cock-fighting,  of 
which  the  following  vivid  description  is  also  taken  from 
Mr.  Clifford's  In  Court  and  Kampong.* 

"  In  the  Archipelago,  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
Peninsula,  cock-fights  are  conducted  in  the  manner 
known  to  the  Malays  as  btr-t&ji,  the  birds  being  armed 
with  long  artificial  spurs,  sharp  as  razors,  and  curved 
like  a  Malay  woman's  eyebrow.  These  weapons  make 
cruel  wounds,  and  cause  the  death  of  one  or  other 
of  the  combatants  almost  before  the  sport  has  well 
begun.  To  the  Malay  of  the  East  Coast  this  form  of 
cock-fighting  is  regarded  as  stupid  and  unsportsman- 
like, an  opinion  which  I  fully  share.  It  is  the 
marvellous  pluck  and  endurance  of  the  birds  that  lend 

1  "  I  have  said  that  all  birds  fight  of  their  homy  foreheads  is  sufficient  to 

more  or  less,  bat  birds  are  not  alone  leduce  a  tnan's  band  to  a  shapeless 

in    this,     The    little,  wide -mouthed,  pulp  should  it  find  its  way  between 

goggled  ■  eyed    fishes,    which     Malay  the   combatants'   skulls.      Tigers   box 

ladies  keep  in  bottles  and  old  kerosine  like   pugilists,   and   bite   like    French 

tins,  light  like  demons.      Goats  sit  up  school  -  boys  ;      and      buffaloes      fight 

and  strike  M'ith  iheir  cloven  hook,  and  clumsily,    violently,   and   vindictively, 

butt  and  stab  with  Iheir  horns.     The  after  the  manner  of  (heir  kind."^ — In 

silly  sheep  canter  gaily  lo  the  battle,  Cffuri  and  A'ampoiig,  p.  52. 
dclivei'     thundering     blows     on    one  "  Ibid.  pp.  54-6 1 . 

another's   foreheads,   and    then   retire  '  Ibid.  pp.  48-53- 

and  charge  once  more.     The  impact 
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an  interest  to  a  cock-fight — qualities  which  are  in  no 
way  required  if  the  birds  are  armed  with  weapons  other 
than  those  with  which  they  are  furnished  by  nature. 

"A  cock-fight  between  two  well-known  birds  is  a 
serious  affair  in  Pahang.  The  rival  qualities  of  the 
combatants  have  furnished  food  for  endless  discussion 
for  weeks,  or  even  months,  before,  and  every  one  of 
standing  has  visited  and  examined  the  cocks,  and  has 
made  a  book  upon  the  event.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  fight  a  crowd  collects  before  the  palace,  and  some 
of  the  King's  youths  set  up  the  cock-pit,  which  is  a 
ring,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  canvas 
walls,  supported  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
Presently  the  Judra,  or  cock-fighters,  appear,  each 
carrying  his  bird  under  his  left  arm.  They  enter  the 
cock-pit,  squat  down,  and  begin  pulling  at,  and  sham- 
pooing the  legs  and  wings  of  their  birds,  in  the  manner 
which  Malays  believe  loosen  the  muscles,  and  get  the 
reefs  out  of  the  cocks'  limbs.  Then  the  word  is  given 
to  start  the  fight,  and  the  birds,  released,  fly  straight 
at  one  another,  striking  with  their  spurs,  and  sending 
feathers  flying  in  all  directions.  This  lasts  for  perhaps 
three  minutes,  when  the  cocks  begin  to  lose  their  wind, 
and  the  fight  is  carried  on  as  much  with  their  beaks  as 
with  their  spurs.  Each  bird  tries  to  get  its  head  under 
its  opponent's  wing,  running  forward  to  strike  at  the 
back  of  its  antagonist's  head,  as  soon  as  its  own 
emerges  from  under  its  temporary  shelter.  This  is 
varied  by  an  occasional  blow  with  the  spurs,  and  the 
Malays  herald  each  stroke  with  loud  cries  of  approval. 
Bdsak  /  Bdsak  /  '  Thou  hast  wetted  him !  Thou  hast 
drawn  blood ! '  Ak  itu  dia  /  '  That  is  it !  That  is  a 
good  one ! '  Ak  sdkit-lah  itu  !  '  Ah,  that  was  a  nasty 
one ! '    And  the   birds   are  exhorted   to   make  fresh 
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efforts,  amid  occasional  burst  of  the  shrill  chorus  of 
yells,  called  sdrak,  their  backers  cheering  them  on,  and 
crying  to  them  by  name. 

"  Presently  time  is  called,  the  watch  being  a  small 
section  of  cocoa-nut  in  which  a  hole  has  been  bored, 
that  is  set  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  jar  of  water, 
until  it  gradually  becomes  filled  and  sinks.  At  the 
word,  each  cock-fighter  seizes  his  bird,  drenches  it 
with  water,  cleans  out  with  a  feather  the  phlegm  which 
.  has  collected  in  its  throat,  and  shampoos  its  legs  and 
body.  Then,  at  the  given  word,  the  birds  are  again 
released,  and  they  fly  at  one  another  with  renewed 
energy.  They  lose  their  wind  more  speedily  this 
time,  and  thereafter  they  pursue  the  tactics  already 
described  until  time  is  again  called.  When  some  ten 
rounds  have  been  fought,  and  both  the  birds  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  distress,  the  interest  of  the 
contest  reaches  its  height,  for  the  fight  is  at  an  end  if 
either  bird  raises  its  back  feathers  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  which  cocks  declare  themselves  to  be  vanquished. 
Early  in  the  tenth  round  the  right  eye-ball  of  one  cock 
is  broken,  and,  shortly  after,  the  left  eye  is  bunged  up, 
so  that  for  the  time  it  is  blind.  Nevertheless,  it 
refuses  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  and  fights  on  gallantly 
to  the  end  of  the  round,  taking  terrible  punishment, 
and  doing  but  little  harm  to  its  opponent.  One  cannot 
but  be  full  of  pity  and  admiration  for  the  brave  bird, 
which  thus  gives  so  marvellous  an  example  of  its 
pluck  and  endurance.  At  last  time  is  called,  and  the 
cock-fighter  who  is  in  charge  of  the  blinded  bird,  after 
examining  it  carefully,  asks  for  a  needle  and  thread, 
and  the  swollen  lower  lid  of  the  still  uninjured  eye-ball 
is  sewn  to  the  piece  of  membrane  on  the  bird's  cheek, 
and  its  sight  is  thus  once   more   partially  restored. 
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Again  time  is  called,  and  the  birds  resume  their  con- 
test, the  cock  with  the  injured  eye  repaying  its 
adversary  so  handsomely  for  the  punishment  which  it 
had  received  in  the  previous  round,  that,  before  the 
cocoa-nut  shell  is  half  full  of  water,  its  opponent  has 
surrendered,  and  has  immediately  been  snatched  up 
by  the  keeper  in  charge  of  it.  The  victorious  bird, 
draggled  and  woeb^one,  with  great  patches  of  red 
flesh  showing  through  its  wet  plumage,  with  the 
membrane  of  its  face  and  its  short  gills  and  comb 
swollen  and  bloody,  with  one  eye  put  out,  and  the 
other  only  kept  open  by  the  thread  attached  to  its 
eyelid,  yet  makes  shift  to  strut,  with  staggering  gait, 
across  the  cock-pit,  and  to  notify  its  victory  by  giving 
vent  to  a  lamentable  ghost  of  a  crow.  Then  it  is 
carried  off  followed  by  an  admiring,  gesticulaung, 
vociferous  crowd,  to  be  elaborately  tended  and  nursed, 
as  befits  so  gallant  a  bird.  The  beauty  of  the 
sport  is  that  either  bird  can  stop  fighting  at  any 
moment.  They  are  never  forced  to  continue  the 
conflict  if  once  they  have  declared  themselves  defeated, 
and  the  only  real  element  of  cruelty  is  thus  removed. 
The  birds  in  fighting  follow  the  instinct  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  them,  and  their  marvellous  courage 
and  endurance  surpass  anything  to  be  found  in  any 
other  animals,  human  or  otherwise,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Most  birds  fight  more  or  less — from  the 
little  fierce  quail  to  the  sucking  doves  which  ignorant 
Europeans,  before  their  illusions  have  been  dispelled 
by  a  sojourn  in  the  East,  are  accustomed  to  r^ard  as 
the  emblems  of  peace  and  purity ;  but  no  bird,  or 
beast,  or  fish,  or  human  being  fights  so  well,  or  takes 
suchpleasurein  the  fierce  joy  of  battle,  as  does  a  plucky, 
lanky,  ugly,  hard-bit  old  fighting-cock. 
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"  The  Malays  regard  these  birds  with  immense 
respect,  and  value  their  fighting-cocks  next  to  their 
children.  A  few  years  ago,  a  boy,  who  was  in  charge 
of  a  cock  which  belonged  to  a  Jid/a  of  my  acquaintance, 
accidentally  pulled  some  feathers  from  the  bird's  tail. 
'  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  Devil ! '  cried  the 
Jidja. 

" '  It  was  not  done  on  purpose,  Ungku  / '  said  the 
boy. 

" '  Thou  art  marvellous  clever  at  repartee ! '  quoth 
the  Prince,  and,  so  saying,  he  lifted  a  billet  of  wood, 
which  chanced  to  be  lying  near  at  hand,  and  smote  the 
boy  on  the  head  so  that  he  died. 

"  'That  will  teach  my  people  to  have  a  care  how 
they  use  my  fighting-cocks ! '  said  the  Jidj'a  ;  and  that 
was  his  servant's  epitaph. 

" '  It  is  a  mere  boyish  prank,'  said  the  father  of  the 
young  Jid/a,  when  the  matter  was  reported  to  him, 
'  and,  moreover,  it  is  well  that  he  should  slay  one  or 
two  with  his  own  hand,  else  how  should  men  learn  to 
fear  him  ? '  And  there  the  matter  ended  ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fighting-cock  of  a  Malay 
Prince  is  not  to  be  lighdy  trifled  with." 

Of  the  form  of  cock-fighting  practised  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  Peninsula  Newbold  writes: — 

"The  following  is  a  specimen  from  a  Malay  MS. 
on  the  subject,  commencing  with  remarks  on  the 
various  breeds  of  this  noble  bird  : — 

"  The  best  breeds  of  game-cocks  are  the  Hiring, 
the  Jalak,  the  Teddong,  the  Chenantan,'  the  Ijou,  the 
Pilas,  the  Bongkas,*  the  Su,  the  Belurong,*  and  the 
Krabu.* 
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"  The  colour  of  the  Biring  is  red  with  yellow  feet 
and  beak. 

"  The  Jalak  is  white  mixed  with  black,  with  yellow 
feet,  and  beak  also  yellow  mixed  with  black. 

"  The  Teddong  has  black  eyes  and  legs,  red  and 
black  plumage,  and  a  black  beak.  It  is  named  from  a 
sort  of  serpent,  whose  bite  is  accounted  mortal. 

"  The  Chenantan  has  white  feathers,  feet,  and  beak. 

"  The  Ijou  has  a  greenish  black  beak,  feathers  black 
mixed  with  white,  legs  green. 

"  The  Filas  has  a  black  beak,  red  and  black 
feathers,  legs  white  mixed  with  blzick. 

"  The  Bongkas  has  a  yellow  beak,  white  feathers 
and  yellow  feet 

"The  Su  has  a  white  beak  with  white  spots, 
plumage  white  and  black,  legs  white  with  black  spots. 

'*  The  Belurong  has  a  white  beak  with  red  spots, 
plum^e  red,  white  feet. 

"The  Krabu  has  a  red  beak  mixed  with  yellow, 
red  feathers  and  yellow  feet. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  spurs :  first,  the  Golok 
Golok,  in  the  form  of  a  straight  knife  known  by  this 
name  and  in  use  with  the  Malays ;  and,  secondly,  the 
Taji  Benkok,  or  curved  spur :  the  last  is  most  in 
vogue. 

"  There  are  various  modes  of  tying  on  the  spur,  viz. 
Salik,  or  below  the  natural  spur ;  Kumbar,  on  a  level 
with  it ;  Panggong,  above  the  spur ;  Sa  ibu  Tangan,  a 
thumb's  breadth  below  the  knee  joint ;  Sa  Kalinking, 
a  little  finger's  breadth ;  Andas  Bulu,  close  to  the 
feathers  under  the  knee ;  Jankir,  upon  the  little  toe ; 
Sauh  wongkang,  on  the  middle  toe ;  Berchingkama, 
tying  the  three  large  toes  together  with  the  spur — this 
is  the  most  advantageous ;   Golok,  binding  the  little 
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toe  and  the  toe  on  the  left  with  the  spur ;  Golok  di 
Battang,  below  the  natural  spur.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  Malays  generally  use  one  spur; 
though  two  spurs  are  sometimes  given  to  match  a 
weaker  against  a  stronger  bird. 

"  I.  The  winner  takes  the  dead  bird. 

"  2.  If  a  drawn  battle  (Sri)  each  takes  his  own. 

"3.  No  person  but  the  holder  shall  interfere  with 
the  cocks  after  they  have  been  once  set  to,  even  if  one 
of  them  run  away,  except  by  the  permission  of  the 
Juara,  or  setter-to.  Should  any  person  do  so,  and  the 
cock  eventually  win  the  battle,  the  owners  shall  be  en- 
titled to  half  the  stakes  only. 

"4.  Should  one  of  the  cocks  run  away,  and  the 
wounded  one  pursue  it,  both  birds  shall  be  caught  and 
held  by  their  Juaras.  Should  the  runaway  cock  refuse 
to  peck  at  its  adversary  three  times,  the  wings  shall  be 
twined  over  the  back,  and  it  shall  be  put  on  the 
ground  for  its  adversary  to  peck  at ;  should  he  too 
refuse,  after  it  has  been  three  times  presented,  it  is  a 
Sri,  or  drawn  battle.     The  cock  that  pecks  wins. 

"  5.  The  stakes  on  both  sides  must  be  forthcoming 
and  deposited  on  the  spot 

"6.  A  cock  shall  not  be  taken  up  unless  the  spur 
be  broken,  even  by  the  Juaras. 

"When  a  cock  has  won  his  disposition  changes. 

"  A  cock  is  called  Cheyma  when  he  chooses  round 
grains  of  paddy,  or  fights  with  his  shadow,  or  spurs  or 
pecks  at  people. 

"The  Malays  believe  in  the  influence  of  certain 
periods  in  the  day  over  the  breeds  of  cocks.  They 
will  not  bet  upon  a  bird  with  black  plumage  that  is 
matched  against  one  with  yellow  and  white  at  the 
period  Kutika  Miswara ;  nor  against  a  black  one  set 
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to  with  a  white  one  at  the  period  Kutika  Kala. 
Kutika  Sri  is  favourable  in  this  case  for  the  white 
feathered  bird  Kutika  Brahma  is  propitious  to  a  red 
cock  matched  against  a  light  grey ;  and  Kutika  Vishnu 
for  a  green  cock.^ 

"  I  once  witnessed  a  grand  contest  between  two 
Malayan  States  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ramazan 
fast  Most  of  the  cock-fighters  presented  themselves 
at  the  Golongan  or  cock-pit  with  a  game-cock  under 
each  arm.  The  birds  were  not  trimmed  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  fought  in  full  feather.  The  spurs  used  on 
this  occasion  were  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  in 
shape  like  the  blade  of  a  scythe,  and  were  sharpened 
on  the  spot  by  means  of  a  fine  whetstone  ;  large  gashes 
were  inflicted  by  these  murderous  instruments,  and  it 
rarely  happened  that  both  cocks  survived  the  batrie. 
Cocks  of  the  same  colour  are  seldom  matched.  The 
weight  is  adjusted  by  the  setters-to  passing  them  to 
and  from  each  other's  hands  as  they  sit  facing  each 
other  in  the  Golongan.  Should  there  be  any  differ- 
ence, it  is  brought  down  to  an  equality  by  the  spur 
being  fixed  so  many  scales  higher  on  the  leg  of  the 
heavier  cock,  or  according  to  rules  adverted  to,  as 
deemed  fair  by  both  parties.  One  spur  only  is  used, 
and  is  generally  fastened  near  the  natural  spur  on  the 
inside  of  the  left  leg.  In  adjusting  these  preliminaries 
the  professional  skill  of  the  setters-to  is  called  into 
action,  and  much  time  is  taken  up  in  grave  delibera- 
tion, which  often  terminates  in  wrangling.  The  birds, 
after  various  methods  of  irritating  them  have  been  prac- 
tised, are  then  set  to.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
battle,  the  excitement  and  interest  taken  by  the  Malays 
in  the  barbarous  exhibition  is  vividly  depicted  in  their 

■  Wflfe  pp.  S4S-54r.  infra- 
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animated  looks  and  gestures — everything  they  possess 
in  the  world  being  often  staked  on  the  issue. 

"The  breed  of  cocks  on  the  Peninsula  more  re- 
sembles the  game-fowl  of  England  than  the  large  lanky 
breed  known  in  Europe  under  the  term  '  Malay.' 
Great  attention  is  paid  by  natives  to  the  breed  and 
feeding  of  game-cocks." ' 


"Gambling  of  various  descriptions,  both  with  dice 
and  with  cards,  is  much  in  vogue.  These,  as  well  as 
the  poe-table,  have  been  introduced  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  even  greater  adepts  than  the  Malays  in  all 
that  relates  to  this  pernicious  vice. 

"  Saparaga  *  is  a  game  resembling  football,  played  by 
ten  or  twenty  youths  and  men,  who  stand  in  a  circle, 
keeping  up  a  hollow  ratan  ball  in  the  air,  which  is 
passed  to  and  fro  by  the  action  of  the  knees  and  feet 
— the  object  being  to  prevent  the  ball  from  touching 
the  ground ;  it  is  frequently,  however,  taken  at  the 
rebound.  The  awkwardness  of  novices  occasions 
great  merriment. 

"The  Sangheta'  is  a  game  implicating  broken  heads ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  is  a  '  vi  et  armis '  mode  of 
arbitration  in  matters  of  dispute  between  two  Sukus  or 
tribes.  A  certain  number  of  men  from  each  tribe  turn 
out  and  pelt  each  other  with  sticks  and  logs  of  wood, 
until  one  of  the  parties  gives  in.  The  victors  in  this 
petty  tourney  are  presumed  to  have  the  right  on  their 
side. 

"The  Malays  are  remarkably  attached  to  singing 

I  Newbold,  Malacca,  *ol.  ii  pp.  179-183. 

*  t,e.  Sefiai  raga,  which  means  "kick  the  wicker-work  (ImII]." 

*  Jiito  Sifgieta. 
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reciprocal  Pantuns,  stanzas  comprising  four  alternate 
rhyming  lines,  of  which  notice  has  been  taken  else- 
where. Poetical  contests  in  the  Bucolic  style  are  often 
carried  on  to  a  great  length  by  means  of  Pantuns.  To 
music  Malays  are  passionately  devoted,  p£irticularly  to 
that  of  the  violin.  They  evince  a  good  ear,  and  great 
readiness  in  committing  to  memory  even  European 
airs.  A  voyage  or  journey  of  any  length  is  seldom 
undertaken  by  the  better  classes  without  a  minstrel. 

"Takki  Takki'  are  riddles  and  enigmas,  to  the 
propounding  and  solving  of  which  the  females  and  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  people  are  much  inclined. 

"  The  games  played  by  children  are  Tujoh  Lobang,' 
Punting,  Chimpli,  Kechil  Krat,  Kuboh,  etc."' 

Of  all  minor  games,  top-spinning  and  kite-flying 
are  perhaps  the  most  popular.  The  kites  are  called 
layang'layangt  which  means  a  "swallow,"  but  are 
sometimes  of  great  size,  one  which  was  brought  to 
me  at  Langat  measuring  some  six  feet  in  height  by 
about  seven  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Malay  kite  is  that  it  presents  a 
convex,  instead  of  a  concave,  surface  to  the  wind,  and 
that  no  "tail"  is  required,  the  kite  being  steadied  by 
means  of  a  beak  which  projects  forward  at  the  top 
of  the  framework.  They  are  also  usually  provided 
with  a  thin,  horizontal  slip  of  bamboo  {d^ngong) 
stretched  tightly  behind  the  beak,  and  which  hums 
loudly  in  the  wind.  They  are  of  a  great  number  of 
different  but   well- recognised  patterns,    such  as  the 


>  Alto  Tlki-tm.     Examples  m,~  out   of  his   own   bodr?"     Ahs. 

"What  is  it  which  you  leave  behind  spider," 

when  you  remember  it,  and  (ake  it  with  '  i.t.  "  Tuju  laiang,"  which  nt 

you  when  jou  forget  it  ?"     Ant.  "A  "Aim  at  the  Hole." 
leech."    "What  is  it  that  builds  a  house  *  Newbold,  ef.  cit.  vol.  IL  pp.  i 

within  B  house,  getting  the  materials  1S5. 
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"  Fighting  Dragons  "  {Naga  Mrjuang),  the  Crescent 
{Sakari  bulan),  the  Eagle  {Rajawali),  the  Bird  of 
Paradise  i^Ck^ndrawasik),  and  so  forth.  A  small 
kind  of  roughly-made  kite  is,  as  is  well  known,  used 
at  Singapore  for  fishing  purposes,  but  1  have  never 
yet  met  with  any  instance  of  their  being  used  ceremoni- 
ally, though  it  is  quite  certain  that  grown-ups  will  fly 
them  with  quite  as  much  zest  as  children. 

Top-spinning,  again,  is  a  favourite  pastime  among 
the  Malays,  and  is  played  by  old  and  young  of  all 
ranks  with  the  same  eagerness.'  The  most  usual  form 
of  top  is  not  unlike  the  English  p^;top,  but  has  a 
shorter  peg.  It  is  spun  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  object  as  our  own  pegtop,  the  object  being  to 
split  the  top  of  one's  opponent. 

Teetotums  are  also  used,  and  I  have  seen  in 
Selangor  a  species  of  bamboo  humming-top,  but  was 
told  that  it  was  copied  from  a  humming-top  used  by 
the  Chinese. 

"  The  game  of  chess,  which  has  been  introduced 
from  Arabia,*  is  played  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  among  Europeans,  but  the  queen,  instead 
of  being  placed  upon  her  own  colour,  is  stationed  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  king.  In  the  Malay  game  the 
king,  if  he  has  not  been  checked,  can  be  castled,  but 
over  one  space  only,  not  over  two,  as  in  the  English 
game.  The  king  may,  also,  before  he  is  checked  or 
moved  from  his  own  square,  move  once,  like  a  knight, 
either  to  left  or  right,  and  he  may  also,  if  he  has  not 


'  "  Ye»,  it's  sweet  WhiU  the  timntrft   ioulit^  gaily 

,  .  .  lo  grome  about  the  crops,  dvwn  te  htU." 

Aad   sweet   to   bear   the   tales   the  —Hugh  Cliflbid  (adapted  (torn 

□atiTei  tell,  Rudjnvd  Kipling). 

Tt  vatck  the  king  and  chit/laim  *  Meat  probably  India  or  Pema  (I). 
playitig  leituttfy  at  {«pt. 
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moved  or  been  checked,  move  once  over  two  vacafU 
squares  instead  of  one."  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  pieces  : — 

1.  Raja,  the  King. 

2.  Mentri  ("  Minister  "),  the  Queen. 

3.  "Hr  or  Tor,  the  Castle. 

4.  Gajah  ("  Elephant "),  the  Bishop. 

5.  Kuda  ("Horse"),  the  Knight 

6.  Bidak,  the  Pawns.' 

Main  chongkak,  again,  is  a  game  played  with  a 
board  {papan  chongkak)  consisting  of  a  boat-shaped 
block. 

In  the  top  of  this  block  (where  the  boat's  deck 
would  be)  are  sunk  a  double  row  of  holes,  the  rows 
containing  eight  holes  each,  and  two  more  holes  are 
added,  one  at  each  end.  Each  of  the  eight  holes 
(in  both  rows)  is  filled  at  starting  with  eight  buak 
gorek  (the  buah  gorek  being  the  fruit  of  a  common 
tree,  also  called  k^licki  in  Malacca).  There  are  usually 
two  players  who  pick  the  bttak  gorek  out  of  the  holes 
in  turn,  and  deposit  them  in  the  next  hole  accord- 
ing to  certain  fixed  rules  of  numerical  combination,  a 
solitary  buah  gorek,  wherever  it  is  found,  being  put 
back  and  compelled  to  recommence  its  journey  down 
the  board. 

A  similar  game  is,  I  believe,  known  in  many  parts 
of  the  East,  and  was  formerly  much  played  even  by 
Malay  slaves,  who  used  to  make  the  double  row  of 
holes  in  the  ground  when  no  board  was  obtainable. 

The  Malay  game  of  Draughts  {main  dam)  is 
played,  I  believe,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
English  game.  Backgammon  {main  tabal),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  played  in  two  different  ways. 

>  Taken  from  Cliffoid  and  SwelL,  Mai,  Diet.,  t.v.  Chaior. 
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The  "  Tiger  "  Game  {main  rimau),  or  "  Tiger  and 
Goat "  Game  {main  rimau  kambing),  is  a  game  which 
has  a  distinct  resemblance  to  our  own  "fox  and 
goose,"  there  being  usually  four  tigers  to  a  dozen  of 
the  goats. 

Cards 

"Cards  are  called  KSrtas  sakopong.  The  Malays 
are  fond  of  card  games,  but  few  Europeans  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  understand  or  describe  them.  The  late 
Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  contributed  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  daun  tiga  'lei  to  the  Notes  and  Queries  of  the 
Journal  of  ihe  Straits  Asiatic  Society.  It  refers  to  the 
game  in  question  as  played  in  Perak  : — 

"  Hearts,  Lekoh.  King,         Raja. 

Diamonds,  Jietin.  Queen,  Bandahara. 

Clubs,  Kaialawar.  Knave,  Pekah. 

Spades,  Sakopong.  Ace,  Sat. 

To  shuffle,  Kiyal,  mengiyat. 

To  deal,      Mtmbawa. 

To  cut,        Kerat. 

To  sweep  the  board,  make  every  one  pay,  Mengelong. 

"  Three  cards  are  dealt  out  to  each  player.  The 
highest  hand  counting  by  pips  is  that  which  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  pips  after  the  tens  are  deducted. 
Thus  a  knave,  ten,  and  nine  is  a  good  hand. 

"  The  best  hand  is  three  aces.  Sat  tiga. 

"The  next  best  is  three  court-cards,  Kvda;  naik 
kuda. 

"  The  next  is  nine. 

"  The  next  is  eight. 

"All  these  four  hands  are  known  as  (Srus.  A 
hand  of  three  threes  is  really  a  good  hand,  being  nine, 
but  it  is  considered  a  propitiation  of  good  luck  to  throw 
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it  down  (without  exposing  it),  and  announce  that  one 
is  bitta,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  good  luck  afterwards. 

"  Each  player  makes  two  stakes — kapala  and  ek<yr. 
They  may  be  of  equal  value,  or  the  ekor  may  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  kapala. 

"  The  kapala  must  not  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
ekor;  that  is  called  tual ka  uj'ong  {lual=6iral). 

"  Or  there  may  be  a  single  stake  only,  which  is 
called  podul. 

"  Betting  between  players  is  called  sorong,  or  tutui, 
or  sorong  tuwi. 

"  A  pool,  tuwi  tengah. 

"The  ekor  stake  is  only  paid  to  the  dealer  if  he 
holds  one  of  the  hands  called  tl^rus,  and  if  a  smaller  hand 
is  held  by  a  player,  then  the  dealer  takes  both  kapala 
and  ekor  {inengUong). 

"  A  player  who  holds  thirty  exactly  (except  when  he 
has  three  court-cards,  kudo)  is  said  to  be  out  {Imta). 

"Any  one  except  the  player  on  the  right  of  the 
dealer  may  cut.  The  player  who  cuts  looks  at  the 
bottom  card  of  those  that  he  lifts,  and  if  he  thinks  it  is 
a  lucky  cut  he  accepts  it  and  puts  down  the  card  he 
has  lifted  i^peng^rat). 

"  The  dealer  then  puts  the  rest  of  the  pack  on  top 
of  the  cut,  and  in  his  turn  lifts  a  portion  of  the  pack 
(pengangkat),  and  looks  at  the  bottom  card. 

"  There  are  all  sorts  of  names  for  different  cards 
and  combinations  of  cards  of  various  d^rees  of  luck, 
and  these  are  quoted  by  the  cutter  and  dealer,  each 
declaring  his  confidence  in  the  luck  coming  to  him  by 
reason  of  the  cutting  or  lifting  of  a  particular  card. 

Five  of  dubs.  j  T^angampatpenghulucMlo^. 

Nine  of  diamonds,  Bunga  kachang  raja  budiman. 
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{  Gagak  sa-kawan  raja  di-hiUr. 
Ten  of  clubs,  <  Singgak  makan  pedindang  mtisak, 

(  Masakpun  lalu  muda  pun  laltt. 
Ace  of  diamonds  if  cut,  Buntut  kris  Raja  Bandahara. 

Do.  if  the  hand!  of  the  dealer,  |  ifllf^j't"  "'T^' 
'  I  Satupun  tidak  maraianaya. 

Two  of  diamonds,  Semut  gintixg  Che  Amat  ptlak. 

Two  of  hearts,  Batang  jamian. 

Six  is  an  unlucky  card,  Daun  anam  jakanam. 

Nine  of  hearts,  Hart  panas  kubang  ber-ayer, 

"  A  player  does  not  hastily  look  at  his  three  cards 
and  learn  his  fate  at  once,  but  he  prolongs  the  excite- 
ment by  holding  his  cards  tight  t(^ether,  and  looking 
alternately  at  the  outside  ones,  and  last  of  all  at  the 
middle  one,  sliding  out  the  latter  between  the  two 
others  little  by  little.  Thus  it  is  left  uncertain  for 
some  time  whether  a  card  is  an  eight  or  a  seven,  a 
nine  or  a  ten. 

"  A  man  to  whom  a  court-card,  an  eight,  and  an  ace 
is  dealt  (if  the  eight  is  in  the  middle),  on  finding  that  he 
has  eleven  by  the  two  outside  ones,  says,  for  instance, 
Handak  kaki  iiga,  and  then  commences  to  slide  out 
the  middle  card,  hoping  that  it  is  going  to  be  an 
eight,  or  at  all  events  a  seven  (three  pips  on  each 
side).  This  particular  hand  is  called  long  siput, 
because  it  is  certain  to  carry  off  something. 

"  A  man  who  has  just  held  a  winning  hand  will  say, 
in  expressing  a  hope  of  continued  good  luck,  '  T^man 
hartdak pisang  saraSu,  sudah  sa-baiang  sa-batang pnla.' 
(The  plantain  called  sarabu  is  one  which  puts  out 
fruit  from  every  stem  of  the/tfr</«  about  the  same  time, ' 
or  one  immediately  after  another.)"' 

The  following  account  of  card  games  as  played  in 


'  Notes  and  Queries  No.   I,  »ec.  23,  issued  wiih  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.   No. 
Quoted  in  Denft,  Dtscriptim  Dictionary  of  Brilith  Malaya,  i.v.  Cuds. 
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Selangor  was  compiled  some  years  ago  by  the  writer. 
The  names  of  the  cards  used  in  Selangor  are  these  :— 

Hearts,        Lekok  or  Partgkah. 

Diamonds,  Jielen  (retim),  or  Ckiduk. 

Clubs,  K'lawer,  or  Kelalawer. 

Spades,        Dayong  Kling,  or  Sakopong. 

King,  Raja. 

Queen,         Proh,  or  Nyonya. 

Knave,         Pekak,  or  Hamba. 

Ace,  Sat 

To  shuffle,  Banchoh,  or  MinggauL 

To  deal,       Membagi. 

To  cut,         K'rat. 

To  sweep  the  board,  Merelong,  or  Meng^long. 

To  pay  all  round,       Mindader  cMngkeh. 

A  picture  or  court  card,  Anghong,  or  Kuda. 

A  three,  Jaior  {e.g.  two  threes,  duajaior). 

A  card  (ordinary),  Daun, 

A  sequence,  G'M  {Daun  sa-g'lik). 

The  three  most  important  card  games  are — (i) 
main  sakopong,  (2)  Tnain  ckabut,  {3)  main  tiga  'Ui,  or 
pakau. 

1.  In  the  game  called  sakcpong  all  cards  from  two 
to  six  are  cast  out,  and  five  cards  are  dealt  out  to  each 
of  the  players  (who  may  be  from  two  to  four  in 
number) ;  a  player  leads  {iurunkaK)  the  card,  and 
the  next  player  has  either  to  follow  suit  {iurunkan 
daun  sagaj'i)  or  throw  down  a  card,  turning  it  over 
{sttsupkan).  If  the  next  player  is  able  to  follow  suit, 
whoever  plays  the  highest  card  of  the  suit  wins.  If 
each  player  wins  a  trick  it  is  declared  drawn  (s'ri),  and 
in  this  case  all  stakes  are  returned. 

2.  Main  ckabut  is  a  species  of  vingt-et-un,  and  is 
played  with  either  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  points. 
If  twenty-one  points  only  is  the  game,  court-cards 
are  not  counted  ;  but  if  the  game  is  thirty-one  points 
they  are  also  added  in.      Two  cards    are  dealt  by 
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the  dealer  {perdi)  to  each  player,  who  draws  {ckabuf) 
fresh  cards  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack  in  his  turn,  and 
gets  as  near  as  possible  to  thirty-one.  If  he  thinks  he 
cannot  safely  draw  another  card  {e.g.  after  twenty -six 
pips  are  in  his  hand)  he  "passes"  (which  is  called 
b'lit  khkil  if  he  stops  at  twenty-six,  twenty-seven, 
or  twenty-eight,  and  6'lit  bhar  if  he  stops  at  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty). 

If  he  obtains  exactly  thirty -one  pips  he  is  said  to 
"enter  the  points"  {masok  mata) ;  but  no  player  can 
draw  more  than  seven  cards,  and  if  he  has,  after  draw- 
ing to  the  full  limit,  still  failed  to  obtain  as  many  pips 
as  he  wants,  he  is  said  to  "enter  the  pack"  {masok 
dautt).  I  may  add  that  the  first  two  cards  are  called 
lunas  or  "keels,"  and  this  may  be  of  various  kinds, 
e.g.  .— 

I.  Lunas  nikah,  i.e.  angkong  dengan  sat  (a  court-caTd  and  an 
ace). 

3.  Kachang  di-rtndang  di-tugalkan,  i.e.  two  aces ;  a  very  con- 
venient hand,  as  the  aces  may  be  reckoned  as  either  one  01 
eleven,  as  occasion  may  require. 

3.  Lunas  saglabat,   or  sagaji  ampat-b'las,   i.e.   angkong  dingan 

daun  ampai  (couTt'Card  and  four). 

4.  Lunas  duajalor,  two  threes. 

5.  Ace  and  two,  which  is  the  best  of  all. 

In  playing  ckaintt  or  "casting  out,"  the  tens 
should  be  thrown  away  {di-buang  daun  puloK).  When 
two  players  have  the  same  number  of  pips — e.g,  nine 
and  nine  or  eight  and  eight — the  coincidence  is  de- 
scribed in  the  words,  Jutnpa  di  jalan,  di-adu,  kalak, 
di-chabutt  matt.  To  be  "bluffed"  is  called  k^na 
ranjau  (wounded  by  a  caltrop). 

And  again,  when  a  player  has  obtained,  let  us  say, 
twenty-six  pips  with  six  cards,  and  so  has  only  one 
more  chance,  and  is  afraid  to  risk  it,  his  position  is 
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ridiculed  in  the  phrase,  Sa-nefiak  Ubi  Klang,  a  jest 
of  obviously  local  coinage. 

The  phrase  Thigah  tiang  (half  mast),  again,  is 
applied  to  twenty-five  pips  held  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  cards ;  and  if  more  than  thirty-one  are 
obtained,  the  player  is  said  to  be  out  (mo/z,  or  masok 
piring). 

'3-  Daun  tiga  'lei  or  Pakau  is  played  here  as 
follows : — 

Three  cards  are  dealt  by  the  dealer  to  each  player, 
and  the  winner  is  he  who  holds  the  greatest  number  of 
pips,  with  certain  exceptions. 

!The  best  hand  is  three  aces  {tiga  sat). 
The  next  is  three  threes  {tigajalor). 
The  next  is  three  tens  (tiga  puloK). 
The  next  is  three  court-cards  (tiga  angkong  or  tiga 
Of  other  hands  the  best  is  a  remainder  of  nine  pips 
leit  after  deducting  ten  from  a  hand  of  nineteen 
pips. 
The   next   is   a   remainder  of  eight   pips,  and   so 

A  hand  of  three  threes,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
second  best  hand  in  Selangor,  whereas  in  Perak, 
according  to  Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell,  it  is  thrown  away  as 
the  worst 

The  stakes,  which  are  deposited  in  two  heaps 
by  each  player,  are  here  called  kapala  or  "head," 
and  buntut  (or  ekor\  the  "  tail,"  respectively ;  the 
kapala  being  generally,  though  perhaps  not  always, 
greater  than  the  ekor  in  Selangor,  instead  of  the 
reverse.  The  latter  can  only  be  lost  when  a  player 
sweeps  the  board.  A  single  stake,  again,  ispodul  (or 
occasionally  iuat),  but  b^riuwi  is  applied  to  betting 
between  players,  and  sorong  or  tokong  means  to  put 
down  a  stake  before  your  rival  replies  with  a  counter- 
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Stake  {b^rteban  or  topah).  A  player  who  holds  thirty 
exactly  is  not  out  here — e.g.,  he  may  hold  a  court- 
card  and  two  tens.     To  look  at  the  bottom  card  is 


Sir  W.  E.  Maxwell  gives  a  number  of  names  and 
phrases  applied  to  particular  cards  and  combinations  of 
cards,  to  which  I  may  add — 

Two  nines  and  a  two — Ckina  Keh  mengaTtdar  ayer. 

ka  eight  and  an  ace  (making  nine)  with  a  court-card,  or  a  ten 

and  two  nines — Sembilang  bertelor. 
Two  court-cards  and  a  nine — Parak  hart  'nak  Hang, 
The  four  of  any  suit — Tiangjamian  Lebai  'Alt. 

The  explanation  of  handak  kaki  tiga,  as  applied 
to  an  eight,  appears  to  be  that  the  eight  has  three  pips 
on  each  side.  It  is  also  called  birisi  sa-b'lah.  Minta' 
pSttok  (I  ask  for  a  full  one)  means  I  want  a  nine(?), 
and  minta'  tombak  (I  ask  for  a  lance),  I  want  two 
pips  (or  three,  as  the  case  may  be). 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  miniature  or  bijou 
cards  {ch^kt) — e.g.  chiki  dua-b'las,  ckiki  lima-b'las  and 
Van  or  b^r^tan  daun  sambilan,  etc.,  the  dauti  cMki 
being  distinguished  by  their  borders,  e.g.  iyu  kuching, 
iyu  nyonya,  iyu  panjattg,  iyu  m^rak  besar,  iyu  kastU ; 
and  again  gapet,  gapet  k'rang,  gapet  riniek,  gapet 
lichin;  babi,  babi  riniek,  babi  pusat,  babi  lichin ;  kau 
tnerah,  kau  bulat,  kau  lichin;  layer,  layer  rintek,  layer 
pais,  layer  lichin.  Six  to  seven  people  play  these 
games.  A  sort  of  whist  is  also  played  from  time  to 
time  under  the  name  of  main  trup.  At  this  game  a 
trick  is  called  sapudi;  to  sweep  the  board  is  pukol 
tani  \  and  the  players  who  get  no  tricks  at  ail  are  said 
to  be  sold  up  {Jiina  koC)} 

'  StlaH^r  J»tiTnal,  voL  v.  No,  13, 
pp.  3io-ta.  I  may  add  that  lock  in 
gaming  is  lai^ly  tbo\^t  by  (he  Malays 
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Children's  Games 

I  will  now  give  some  specimens  of  the  games  I 
have  seen  played  by  children : — 

"  Throwing  the  Flower  across "  {champak  bunga 
sa-b'lak)  is  a  game  which  I  have  seen  thus  played  by 
boys. 

A  handkerchief  was  twisted  up  (like  a  rope)  from 
corner  to  corner,  folded  in  half,  and  then  tied  together 
at  the  ends. 

Two  couples  stood  facing  one  another  at  a  few 
yards'  distance,  and  at  a  given  signal  one  of  the  boys 
in  each  couple  took  his  companion  up  on  to  his  should- 
ers. The  two  who  were  mounted  threw  the  handker- 
chief across  to  each  other,  and  back  again  by  turns. 
When  the  one  failed  to  catch  it,  both  riders  dis- 
mounted and  offered  backs  to  their  late  "  mounts,"  who 
thus  became  riders,  and  threw  the  handkerchief  in 
their  turn.  Each  time,  however,  that  a  catch  was 
made  both  parties  crossed  over.  When  three  catches 
were  made  in  unbroken  succession  {k^lerifc)  the 
riders  had  the  privilege  of  being  carried  across  three 
times  before  recommencing  play. 

I  should  add  that  a  coin  was  tossed  up  at  the  out- 
set of  the  game  to  decide  who  were  to  start  as  the 
riders,  and  who  were  to  be  the  ridden. 

Main  Sesel  (or  Kachau  kuek)  bears  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  our  own  "  Hen  and  chickens." 
When  I  witnessed  it,  a  big  boy  played  the  "  Pater- 
familias "  with  a  string  of  children  at  his  back,  each  of 
whom  was  holding  on  to  the  one  in  front  of  him. 
Presently  a  "  Cakeseller "  presented  himself,  and  the 
following  conversation  ensued  : — 
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Paterfauiuas  :  Ada  kueh  1    (Have  you  any  cake  ?) 

Cakeseller;  Ada.     (I  have.) 

P.F.  :  Bulek  akub'lit     (Can  I  buy  some?) 

C:  Bitleh.     (Yes.) 

Here  the  Cakeseller  hands  a  ball  of  earth  to  Pater- 
familias, who  passes  it  down  the  line  of  children  to  the 
youngest  child  at  the  end  of  the  row.  The  conversa- 
tion then  recommenced — 

Cakeseller  :  Aku  minta'  duit.      (I  want  my  money.) 
P.F. :  Duit  fada,  antxk  kuncki  tinggaJ  di  jamban.      (I  have  got 
no  money,   I  have  mislaid  the  key.)     Kalau  mahu  amhil  budak, 
anibil  yang  di-b'iakang.     (If  you  wish  to  take  one  of  my  children, 
take  the  last) 

Here  a  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  poor  Cake- 
seller to  dodge  past  Paterfamilias  and  get  at  the  boy, 
whom  he  eventually  succeeded  in  carrying  off. 

Main  Tul  is  a  game  somewhat  resembling  our 
own  "Puss  in  the  corner,"  but  with  only  one  "home." 
The  "  home  "  consisted  of  a  stake  planted  upright,  and 
the  first  "  Puss  "  {orang  tul)  was  selected  by  a  species 
of  divination  depending  upon  repetition  of  the  same 
formula  as  is  used  to  select  the  blind  man  tn  Blind 
Man's  Buff  {Main  China  Buta).  There  was  (as  I  have 
said)  only  one  home  in  this  game,  from  which  the 
players  sallied  forth  to  taunt  the  orang  tul,  and 
which  they  were  obliged  to  touch  in  order  to  save 
themselves  when  closely  pursued. 

Main  Stladang  (Wild  Bull  game)  is  an  excellent 
game  for  children  with  the  shoeless  feet  of  the  East. 
A  "  wild  bull "  having  been  selected  by  repetition  of 
the  Ping  hilang  formula,  went  upon  all  fours,  and 
entered  into  the  following  conversation  between  him- 
self and  one  of  the  other  players  specially  selected  for 
the  purpose.  The  latter  opened  negotiations  with  the 
clearly  non-committal,  if  not  very  lucid  remark,  "  Tarn 
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tarn  kul,"  to  which  the  "  Bull "  replied,  "  Buatapaguna 
bakttl"  (What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  basket?) 

Bov:  Mengisi  arang.      (To  hold  charcoal) 
Bull  :  Buat  apa  guna  arang  7    (What  wDI  you  do  with  the  char- 
coal?) 

Boy  :  Menlmpa  (or  masak)  lembing.     (I  shall  forge  a  spear.) 
BtJLL  :  Buat  apa  guna  lembingf     (What  use  will  you  make  of 
the  spear  P) 

Boy  :  Minikam  seladang.     (To  sUb  a  bull  with.) 
Bull  (who  is  getting  excited)  :  Buat  apa  guna  £-tikam  t    (What 
use  will  it  be  to  stab  him  ?) 

Boy  :  Mengamtil  hati-nya.     (To  get  his  heart) 
Bull  (who  is  now  fairly  savage) :    Buat  apa  guna  fuUi-nya  t 
(What  use  will  you  make  of  his  heart  ?) 

Boy  :  Buat  santap  Raja  Muda.  (Get  the  Crown  Prince  to  par- 
take (of  it).) 

The  Bull  at  the  end  of  this  baiting  was  ready  to 
"  chaise  "  anybody  and  everything,  and  did  accordingly 
run  at  the  rest  of  the  players,  kicking  out  with  all  his 
might  at  anybody  who  came  near.  As  he  had  to 
move  on  all  fours  he  could  not  go  very  fast,  and  the 
other  players  took  advantage  of  this  to  bait  him  still 
further  by  slapping  him  on  the  back  and  jumping  over 
him.  Whenever  they  came  near  enough  he  lashed 
out  with  his  heels,  and  when  he  succeeded  in  kicking 
another  player  below  the  knee,  the  latter  became  a 
Bull  in  his  turn.  Much  agility  is  displayed  in  this 
game,  which  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  players. 

'*  Blind  Man's  Buff"  {Main  China  Buta,  or  "  Blind 
Chinaman  ")  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
our  own  Blind  Man's  Buff;  one  of  the  party,  with 
bandaged  eyes,  being  required  to  catch  any  one  who 
comes  near  him. 

The  first  blind  man — at  the  commencement  of  the 
game  — is  chosen  as  follows :  the  intending  players 
sit  down  together  in  a  close  circle,  each  of  them 
putting  down   the  tips   of    their   forefingers   in  the 
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centre  of  the  circle ;  then  somebody  who  is  not 
playing  taps  each  of  them  on  the  head  in  turn,  re- 
peating at  each  tap  a  word  of  the  following  formula : — 

I  234 

ping  hitang  patah  paktt 

plaXe  {=Piringf)      disappear  break  nail 

S  6  7  8 

dalam  iiling  chhari  aku 

withm  chamber  ( =biUk  f)    seaich  for  me 

9  10  II  12 

/»y  'dah  'fing  'dah 

got  clear  (?)  got 


The  meaning  of  this  formula  (as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  "nursery"  rhymes)  is  very  obscure,  several 
words  being  unintelligible  or  at  least  doubtful.  It  is, 
however,  the  regular  formula  used  for  such  games  and 
is  quite  common.* 

Clum  chan  siku  rembat  is  a  game  which  I  saw 
played  in  Selangor  as  follows : — 

The  intending  players  stood  in  a  row,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  them,  but  with  their  hands  behind 
their  backs,  whilst  another  boy,  who  had  a  piece  of 
wood  in  his  hand,  walked  down  the  line  touching 
their  hands  and  counting  as  he  went  the  words  of 
the  following  refrain  : — 


buah                    laltt  dt-                    Iflahang 

the  fruit  (or  ball)  is  passing  behind  (you) 

I  I  coDDot  find  eitber/»V,  niag,  01  med  for  tliii  game  io  Mber  State*.     I 

biling  in  tbe  dtctionuica,  ukI  the  only  have  heard  it  lereral  time*  here,  and  it 

chaiKC   perh^s   of  finding  oat    the  hu  almijrt  been  the  lame. 
meamng  will  be  to  colUte  the  ibymei 

2  K 
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9 
mata 
your  eyes 

pqam 
(are)  dosed 

taxgan 

(but  your)  hand 

lihat 

sees! 

13 
Hapa 
whoever 

14 
thipai 
(is)  nimble 

IS 

(let)  him 

16 
mchmpat 
take  the  leap. 

The  "  fruit "  (or  piece  of  wood,  as  the  case  may  be) 
was  left  in  the  palm  of  one  of  the  boys,  and  as  soon 
as  the  reciter  came  to  the  end  of  the  rhyme  the  boy 
with  the  token  had  to  jump  out  of  the  ranks  before 
he  was  stopped  by  the  boys  on  each  side  of  him, 
each  of  whom  suddenly  stretched  out  his  legs  for 
the  purpose  of  tripping  up  the  runaway.  When  they 
touched  him  he  lost  his  turn,  but  if  he  succeeded  in 
getting  clear  without  being  touched  he  obtained  the 
privilege  of  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  ground 
and  calling  any  boy  he  chose  out  of  the  ranks  to 
carry  him  back  again,  at  the  invitation  of  the  late 
spokesman.  On  his  return  he  was  stopped  in  front 
of  the  ranks  with  the  challenge : — 

Q,  Dtttang  di'mana  1     (Whence  do  you  come  ?) 

A.  Datang  de'Bali.     (I  come  from  BalL) 

Q.  Apa  di-iawa  t    (What  do  you  bringP) 

A.  Bawa  kuaii.     (I  bring  a  cooking-pot.) 

Q.   Siapa  nakheda  f     (Who  is  the  master  (of  the  vessel)  ?) 

A.  Nakheda  'Che  'Alt.     ('Che  'Ali  is  the  master.) 

Q.  Mana  sampan  tvnda  9    (Where  is  the  boat  you  were  towing  ?) 

A.  I\itus  tali.      {Parted  from  the  rope.) 

Q.  Mana  pas  ?     (Where  is  your  pass  ?) 

In  reply  to  this  last  question  the  pass  {i.e.  the  fruit 
or  piece  of  wood)  was  shown  and  both  boys  rejoined 
the  ranks,  whereupon  the  game  recommenced  da  capo. 
Hantu  Musang  or  "The  Pole-cat  Fiend,"  is  a 
game  in  which  a  boy  sits  down  (between  two  others) 
with  a  cloth  thrown  over  his  head,  the  ends  of  which 
are  twisted  up  (like  rope  ends)  by  the  two  boys  on 
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each  side  of  him ;  the  cloth  fits  his  head  like  a  cap, 
with  a  long  end  at  the  back  and  in  front.  First  the 
boy  in  front  pulls  his  end  of  the  cloth  and  then  the 
boy  at  the  back  pulls  his  end,  thus  causing  the  boy 
between  them  to  rock  to  and  fro.  This  treatment 
is  continued  for  some  time  while  they  repeat  the 
following  rhyme: — 

ChokgtUchoh  .... 

Gali-gali  ubi.  A-digging  tapioca 

Mana  kayu  bongkok  Wherever  (there  is)  knotted  timber 

Diiitu  mtisang  jadi.  There  the  pole-cat  breeds. 

Chang  ptlichang  .... 

Serak  bunga  lada  Scatter  (?)  pepper-blossom. 

Datang  hantu  muiang      The  pole-cat  fieod  has  arrived 
Ayam  sa'eior  t'ada.  And  not  a  fowl  is  left. 

As  soon  as  this  rhyme  is  finished  the  two  outside 
boys  make  off  as  fast  as  they  can,  puisued  by  the 
"pole-cat,"  who  is  allowed  to  give  a  really  good  bite 
(in  the  arm)  to  the  first  person  he  overtakes. 

Main  Tunggul. — This  game  I  saw  played  with 
four  boys  a  side.  A  boy  was  selected  to  represent 
the  tunggul  or  stump,  and  took  up  his  position 
at  a  little  distance  (about  half-way  between  the  two 
parties  as  they  stood  facing  each  other  a  few  yards 
apart).  Up  to  the  stump  {iunggul)  a  boy  from 
each  of  the  sides  alternately  ran  and  whispered  the 
name  of  a  boy  belonging  to  the  opposite  party.  This 
whispering  was  continued  until  the  names  of  the  two 
boys  selected  happened  to  agree,  the  iunggul  then 
making  a  gesture,  at  which  the  boys  of  one  of  the  sides 
crossed  over  and  carried  back  on  their  shoulders  the 
boys  belonging  to  the  opposite  side. 

Kttcking  (the  Cat  Game)  was  a  mere  guessing 
game.     The  "  guesser,"  or  witness  {saksi),  stood  at 
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a  little  distance  with  his  face  turned  away  whilst 
another  boy  was  selected  to  play  "puss,"  and  yet 
another  boy  was  permitted  to  twitch  him  on  the  ear 
or  wherever  else  he  might  prefer.  Then  the  "  wit- 
ness" was  told  to  turn  round,  and  going  up  to  the 
"  cat "  he  made  his  guess. 

Sorok-sorok  is  merely  the  Malay  equivalent  of 
our  hide-and-seek,  with  the  exception  that  whereas 
hide-and-seek  may  be  played  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  the  game  of  sorok-sorok  should  properly  be 
played  at  night  fdone. 

Main  Galah  Pan- 
jang.  —  A  square  of 
ground  is  marked  out 
into  four  quarters  by  a 
cross  (as  in  the  accom- 
panying figure),  and  on 
it  a  game  not  unlike  our 
own  "  Tom  Tiddler's 
Ground "  is  played 
(by  three  players  on 
each  side).  The  name 
means  the  "  Long  Pole" 
game. 

Another  child's  game  is  called  San&bang,  and  is 
played  as  follows  : — 

Two  players  sit  down  on  the  floor  facing  each  other 
and  chant  the  following  rhyme,  one  of  them  lightly 
touching  the  other's  left  arm  in  time  to  the  music : — 


A 

B 

c 

in  Gftlah  Fuijang, 


Sanebang  sanebu 
Kuala  Samiau 
Ujan  hunut 
Mandi  katong 


Sanebat^ !  sanebu ! 

At  the  mouth  of  the  (liver)  Sambaa 

In  the  drizzling  rain 

Bathes  the  KatoDg,* 


'  Frobablj  Ibe  tpecies  of  Ka-tnrtle  knoira  by  that  d 
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Sentakpelok  Twitch  and  embrace 

Tangan  Tlean  Piitri       The  Princess's  hand. 

The  well-known  game  called  Sapu-sajm  'Ringin 
I  have  seen  played  as  follows : — 

Two  players  sh  down  on  the  floor  opposite  each 
other,  with  their  legs  stretched  out  straight  in  front 
of  them  and  their  hands  in  their  laps,  and  join  in 
singing  these  lines  : — 

Sapu-sapu  beringin.  Brush,  brush  the  banyan-tree, 

Katitnbun  dayong-dayong,        A  pile  of  oars  lies  stacked ; 
Daiang  'Che  Aji  Ziiat  Here  comes  'Che  Aji  L£bai 

Sawa  htaya  kudong.  Bringing  a  maimed  crocodile  : 

Kudeng  kaki,  kudong  tangan,  Maimed  in  foot  and  maimed  in  hand, 
T^ada  biikh  berpulatigart.        It  can't  go  home  again. 

Here  both  players  double  up  one  leg  under  them  as 
they  sit ;  then  they  repeat  the  lines  just  quoted, 
doubling  up  the  left  leg  at  the  end  of  the  recital ; 
then  they  close  the  fists  and  pile  them  one  on  each 
other,  the  lowest  resting  on  one  of  the  player's  knees, 
and  say — 

Pong  a!ong-aiong  ...... 

Kerinting  riang-riang.  Crick-crick  (?)  (sing)  the  crickets  (?) 
Ketafong  kebalok  ...... 

Minyak  ^Arai,  minyak  sapi,  Arabian  Oil  and  ghee  ;  ' 

I^hak  lllor  ia-biji.  Here's  one  ^1;  bnroken. 

Here  the  lowest  fist  is  flattened  out.  In  the  same 
way  each  of  the  four  eggs  (te.  fists)  is  broken  till 
the  top  is  reached,  when  the  four  hands  are  moved 
up  and  down  on  the  left  knee  of  one  of  the  players 
as  the  chant  recommences — 

Pram  ^ram  pisang  the  plantain, 

Moiak  sorbiji  di-gonggong  dari-iari  The  fl-ui^bat  seizes  a  ripe  one, 

Bawa  lari.  And  takes  it  away 

Terbai^-lah  dia  t  As  oCT  he  flies  I 

e  foi  "claiiGed  butter,"  which  ii   used   laigeljr 
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Here  both  players  raise  their  hands  above  their 
heads ;  then  one  player  commences  to  rock  to  and 
fro  (with  arms  now  folded),  the  other  holding  him 
(or  her)  by  the  arms  and  crying — 

Goyang-goyang  Pak  Ponggor  Swing,  swing,  Father  Ponggor ; 

Pah  Ponggor  mati  akar!        Father  Ponggor,  the  climbing  rattan  is 

dead! 
Si  'AH  ka  padang  Si  'All's  gone  to  the  plain, 

\I>i-]tiidongian  daun  Sheltered  by  the  leaves, 

Sa-^ri  ta'  maMan,  With  nothing  to  eat  for  a  day, 

Ta'  makan  sa-tahun.  Nothing  to  eat  for  a  year. 

Here  they  hook  their  little  fingers  together,  and 
rock  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  singing — 

Angkei^angka  p'riok  .     .     .     the  cooking-pot, 

Priok  diri  Jawa  The  cooking-pot  from  Java ; 

Datang  '  Wa'  Si  Bagok  Here  comes  Uncle  BE^k 

Bawa  kitam  sa'ekor .-  Bringing  a  crab. 

CAepong  masok  ayer,  A  dish  (?)  to  put  water  io, 

Chepong  masok  api,  A  dish  (?)  to  put  fire  in, 

0  neiuk,  0  nenek,  0  granny,  O  granny, 

JiuTHah  kita  'nak  runtoh  !  Our  house  is  tumbling  down. 

Rth!  Rth!  Rum!  

Finally  they  sit  still  with  hands  clasped  on  knees, 
and  sing — 

Nurial  Nuria!  ,,,.., 

Tali  timia  'ku  The  rope  of  my  bucket, 

'Nak  'nim^a  lubok  daiam.      To  draw  water  from  a  deep  hole, 
Dalam  soma  tengah.  Right  in  the  middle  of  it, 

Sapul  awan  tolih  mega.  Veiled  by  the  clouds,  looking  Up  tt(?) 

the  welkin.' 

Of  minor  children's  games  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

(i)  Tuju  (not  tujoh,^)  lobang,  which  appears  to 
be  identifiable  with   " Koba"  and   which   is   played 

1  It  is  almoat  impossible  to  trans-      gaxded  >s  t«oUtive  Mtd  necenarilr  ■>■>* 
kte  nuneiy  rhymes  uiisftctoriljr,  and      pei&cL 
the  veisions  bete  given  most  be  re-  *  Vide  tupra,  p.  484,  note. 
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by  throwing  coins  as  near  as  possible  to  a  hole  (or 
holes?)  in  the  ground. 

(2)  Chimplek,  which  is  a  sort  of  "heads  and 
tails  "  game ;  "  heads "  being  called  ckaping,  and 
"  tails  "  sim. 

(3)  Porok,  which  consists  in  kicking  (with  the 
side  of  the  foot)  a  small  cocoa-nut  shell,  with  the 
object  of  hitting  a  similar  shell  a  few  yards  off. 

This  game  appears  to  be  identical  with  what  is 
called  main  gayau  in  Selangor,  in  which,  however, 
a  fruit  or  seed  called  buah  gandu  is  substituted  for 
the  cocoa-nut  shell  and  propelled  by  the  big  toe  of 
the  player's  foot. 

(4)  Main  s^rembaUt  which  is  played  with  cockle- 
shells by  two  girls  at  a  time,  each  player  taking  twenty 
cockle-shells  {kulit  k'rang)  into  her  lap.  Each  player 
in  turn  has  to  toss  up  one  of  the  cockle-shells  and 
catch,  simultaneously  snatching  a  fresh  shell  from  the 
heap.  If  the  girl  who  is  playing  fails  in  either  task, 
she  loses  to  her  opponent. 


10.    THEATRICAL   EXHIBITIONS 

The  Malay  Drama,  taking  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense  as  comprising  every  kind  of  theatrical  exhibition, 
includes  performances  of  several  different  types,  which 
derive  their  origin  from  various  distinct  sources.  Most 
of  them  bear  some  traces  of  their  foreign  extraction, 
and  though  they  have  been  much  modified  by  the 
Malays,  and  are  now  quite  "naturalised"  in  the 
Peninsula,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  greater  part  have 
been  borrowed  from  India,  Siam,  China,  and  possibly 
other  countries.  It  is  noteworthy  that  many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  plots  represented  in  these  performances 
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owe  their  origin  to  the  old  classical  Indian  Epics,  and 
especially  to  the  story  of  the  Ramayana,  which  has  been 
handed  down  traditionally,  much  modified  by  local 
colouring,  in  Java  and  Siam  as  well  as  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  give  any- 
thing like  a  full  description  of  these  different  kinds  of 
dramatic  representations,  but  it  is  desirable  to  give 
some  account  of  the  ritual  which  accompanies  them, 
and  the  ideas  and  superstitions  which  they  seem  to 
involve. 

The  most  important  of  the  ceremonies  which  relate 
to  the  Malay  theatre  is  that  of  inaugurating  or  "open- 
ing "  (as  it  is  called)  a  site  for  the  performance.  The 
following  is  an  account  (by  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford)  of  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  : — 

"  When  one  of  these  companies  arrives  at  a  place 
where  it  intends  to  'open,'  it  erects  a  small,  square 
shed,  open  at  all  four  sides,  but  carefully  roofed  in,  and 
with  a  hand-rail  running  round  it  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  shed  is  called  a  Bangsal,  and  the 
space  which  its  sides  enclose  is  termed  Panggong.  Be- 
fore the  play  begins,  the  ceremony  called  Biika  Pang- 
gong, which  has  for  its  object  the  invocation  and 
pn^itiation  of  certain  spirits,  is  gone  through.  .  .  . 

"The  ceremony,  which  is  a  curious  one,  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  The  company  having 
entered  the  shed  and  taken  their  seats,  a  brazier  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  Pdwang,  or  Medicine-Man,  who 
is  also  the  head  of  the  theatrical  troop.  In  this  brazier 
precious  woods  and  spices  are  burned,  and  while  the 
incense  ascends,  the  Pdwang  intones  the  following 
incantation,  the  other  members  of  the  troop  repeating 
each  sentence  in  chorus  as  he  concludes  it 
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" '  Peace  be  unto  Thee,  whose  mother  is  from  the 
earth,  and  whose  father  has  ascended  to  the  Heavens! 
Smite  not  the  male  and  female  actors,  and  the  old  and 
young  buffoons  with  Thy  cruelty,  nor  yet  with  the  curse 
of  poverty !  Oh,  do  not  threaten  with  punishment 
the  members  of  this  company,  for  I  come  not  hither 
to  vie  with  Thee  in  wisdom  or  skill  or  talent :  not 
such  is  my  desire  in  coming  hither.  If  I  come  unto 
this  place,  I  do  so  placing  my  faith  in  all  the  people,' 
my  masters  who  own  this  village.  Therefore  suffer 
not  any  one  to  oppress,  or  envy,  or  do  a  mischief  unto 
all  the  body  of  male  and  female  actors,  together  with 
the  young  and  old  buffoons,  and  the  minstrels  and 
bridegroom,*  tc^ether  with  Sri  Gfimdroh,  Sri  Bfir- 
dSngong.*  Oh,  suffer  them  not  to  be  hurt  or  destroyed, 
injured,  or  maimed  ;  let  not  the  male  or  female  actors 
be  contused  or  battered,  and  let  them  not  be  injured 
or  maimed ;  let  them  not  be  afflicted  with  headache, 
nor  with  undue  physical  heat,  nor  yet  with  throbbing 
pains  or  with  shooting  aches.  Oh,  let  them  not  be 
injured  by  collisions  like  unto  ships,  the  bows  of  which 
are  telescoped,*  nor  afflicted  with  excessive  voiding. 

'  litenUlf,   "BrotheiE  and  Siilen  ibe  croEt-pieceB  of  krii  soibbords,  is 

and  Chiefs  "  ;  this  relers  to  the  Spirits  rormedfromi^iJHt'^f  (^yellow).    Ofng- 

who  inhabit  the  villages,  and  not  to  the  ertg  is  the  word  used  to   describe  the 

HuQuns.  noise  made  bj  a  gong,  by  the  wind,  or 

'  The  term  used  is  Ptnjai  ptngantin,  any  other  sooorons  sound. 
which  means  mnsidaDS  and  bridq^ioom.  *  The    phrase    in    the   origiiMl    ii 

The  former  term  includes  all  people  HaMan    tAsuh,       The    fonnei    word 

belonging  to  the  Ma'wng  who  make  a  meant  the  bows  oT  a  boat,  the  latter  is 

noise,     Tbe  latter  term  means  a  tnan  applied  to  things  fitted  together,  as  nrik 

whose  wedding  is  being  celebrated,  but  leaves  are  fitted  when  one  leaf  is  laid 

in  this  ccmnection  it  is  applied  to  the  on  the  top  of  another.     The  use  of  this 

Pdiong  01  joint  prtmitr.  phtase  is  veiy  curious,  and  I  believe  it 

*  These   names   are   given    by   the  to   convey   the  sense   which    I    have 

MiiieHg  people  to  the  two  lag  gongs  rendered.       I   have   never   heard   tbe 

used    by    them    [lelAwak    or    tOaat-  phrase  in   any   other  connection,    nor 

tdmiiii).    GAnSivk  is  !ormtd  from  glhvA  have  I  met  with  it  except  in  this  io- 

(  =  thunder),  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  cantation.     [Should    not    the   correct 

JiOtiAidng,  the  yellow  wood  used  for  reading  be  Aii&(H(  =  aA(n)niJw>t,  which 
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Suffer  them  not  to  vomit  freely,  nor  to  be  overcome 
by  heavy  weariness  or  fatigue  or  weakness.  I  ask  that 
Thou  wilt  suffer  them  to  be  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  in  former  times,  and  to  feel  cool  and  fresh 
like  unto  the  snake,  the  chinta-mdm} 

" '  Peace  be  unto  Thee,  O  Black  Awang,'  who  art 
King  of  the  Earth !  Be  not  startled  nor  deranged,  and 
be  not  offended,  for  Thou  art  wont  to  wander  in  the 
veins  of  the  ground,  and  to  take  Thy  rest  in  the  portals 
of  the  Earth.*  I  come  not  hither  to  vie  with  Thee  in 
wisdom,  for  I  only  place  my  trust  in  Thee,  and  would 
surrender  myself  wholly  into  thy  hands;  and  I  beg 
Thee  to  retire  but  three  paces  from  the  four  comers  of 
our  shed,  and  that  Thou  shalt  refrain  from  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  for  under  Thy  care  I  place  the  male 
and  female  actors,  and  all  the  buffoons,  both  young  and 
old,  together  with  all  the  musicians  and  the  bride- 
grooms. I  place  them  under  Thy  care,  and  do  not 
oppress  or  envy  them,  neither  suffer  evil  to  befall  them, 
do  not  strike  against  them  as  Thou  passest  by.  1 
place  them  under  Thy  chaise,  together  with  the  actors 
and  actresses,  the  musicians  and  bridegrooms,  the 
buffoons,  both  young  and  old,  also  the  spectators  and 
the  owners  of  this  house  and  compound  ;  suffer  them 
not  to  be  afflicted  with  headaches,  throbbing  pains,  nor 
yet  with  shooting  pains,  nor  yet  with  toothache,  nor 
with  itchings  and  skin  irritations,  nor  with  burning 

is  a  bixlj  commoo  Mala;  phrase  used  whose  naioe  is  not  known  it  is  alwa^ 

of  the  waves   "crowding"  one  npon  used,   much    as  K&!ap    is    cmplojcd 

another  (hi  a  stormy  daj  ? — W.S.]  among  the  natives  of  Perak. 

>  CkiMla-mdia,  the  name  of  a  vtrj  '  Malays  believe  S[arili  to  be  ex- 

ahort  make  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  titmely  Muitive  as  r^^rds  their  origin 

the  presence  of  which  is  r^arded  ai  a  and  their  habits,  and  any  knowledge 

Incky  omen.  possessed  by  a  homan  bang  on  thoe 

*  Awa»g  is  a  very  common  male  nb^ects   renders   the   qarit  harmlett. 

pi^ier  name   amoi^    the   nadve*    of  [The  same  idea  has  been  noticed  a^ 

KeUntan,  and  ia  addressing  any  man  with  reference  to  an'ifnls,  etc.] 
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sensations;  for  I  pray  that  they  may  be  suffered  to 
get  cool  and  refreshed  like  unto  the  snake,  the  chinta- 
mdni.' 

"  The  Pdwang  here  scatters  parched  rice  stained 
with  saffron  in  every  direction,  and  chants  the  follow- 
ing incantation  the  while :  '  Peace  be  unto  thee !  I  am 
about  to  move  from  within  this  enclosure  four  paces  in 
each  direction  of  the  four  corners  of  the  universe.  O 
ye  Holy  Ones  who  are  present  in  this  place,  within 
the  space  of  these  four  paces  towards  the  four  extrem- 
ities of  the  universe,  be  not  startled  nor  deranged,  do 
not  remove  to  a  distance,  and  be  not  angry  or  wrath- 
ful, for  thy  servant  cometh  not  hither  to  vie  with  ye  in 
wisdom  within  this  thy  territory  and  village.  Your 
servant  cometh  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  all  the  people 
who  own  this  place,  and  your  servant  desires  to 
abandon  himself  unto  ye,  his  guardians,  the  Holy  Ones 
of  this  place,  and  thus  presuming  he  asks  pardon 
of  ye,  and  would  commend  to  your  care  himself,  and 
the  actors  and  actresses,  O  Grandsires,  ye  Holy  Ones 
of  this  place ;  and  in  like  manner  would  he  commend 
unto  ye  the  musicians  and  the  bridegrooms,  the  buf- 
foons, both  old  and  young ;  and  he  prays  ye  not  to 
show  envy  towards  them,  nor  yet  to  oppress  them,  nor 
do  them  any  injury;  suffer  them  not  to  be  destroyed 
or  injured ;  and  he  entreats  thee,  his  Grandsires,  and 
all  your  many  imps,  to  refrain  from  striking  gainst 
them  as  ye  pass  by  them,  neither  to  address  them,  nor 
to  pinch  or  nip  them,  and  let  not  your  youths,  O 
Grandsires,  remove  our  means  of  livelihood ;  and 
your  servant  prays  ye  to  refrain  from  destroying  or 
damaging,  injuring  or  hurting  the  whole  company  of 
the  mttumg,  and  suffer  them  to  be  cool  and  refreshed 
like  unto  the  snake,  the  ckinta-mdni. 
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" '  Peace  be  unto  Thee !  I  am  about  to  remove  from 
thee  my  Grandsire  who  art  styled  Pfitfira  Gflni,  the 
original  teacher,  who  art  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
art  incarnate  from  thy  birth.  Teacher  who  dwellest 
as  a  hermit  in  the  recesses  of  the  Moon,  and  who 
practisest  thy  magic  arts  in  the  womb  of  the  Sun ; 
teacher  of  mine  whose  coat  is  wrought  of  green  beads, 
whose  blood  is  white,  who  hast  stumps  for  bones,  the 
hairs  of  whose  body  are  turned  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  veins  of  whose  body  are  adamant,  whose  neck  is 
black,  whose  tongue  is  fluent,  whose  spittle  is  brine!' 
Oh,  because  thou,  my  Grandsire,  art  a  man  of  magic, 
whose  prayers  are  answered,  whose  desires  come  to 
pass,  do  not,  O  Grandsire,  show  cruelty,  or  afflict  with 
poverty  or  with  punishment  any  of  the  actors  or 
actresses,  the  musicians  and  bridegrooms,  and  the 
buffoons  both  young  and  old !  And  I  pray  thee,  0 
Grandsire,  to  stretch  forth  thy  feet — the  feet  at  which 
I  prostrate  myself ;  and  thy  hands — the  hands  which  1 
take  in  salutation.  And  I  beg  from  thee,  O  Grandsire, 
the  white  charm  (antidote),  the  tn^dong  bSr-sila;  cause 
to  descend  upon  me  three  drops  thereof  tc^ether  with 
thy  magic,  O  Grandsire ;  I  wish  to  sprinkle  therewith 
all  the  actors  and  actresses,  the  buffoons  both  young 
and  old,  together  with  all  the  musicians  and  bride- 
grooms, and  suffer  them  not  to  be  destroyed  or  injured, 
and  let  them  not  be  laid  open  or  exposed  to  any  evil 
influence  ;  I  pray  thee  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  injured, 
maimed,  or  battered.  And  now  I  will  arouse  all  the 
actors  and  actresses  from  within  the  seven  Chambers 
of  the  seven  Palaces,  the  seven  Pavilions — the  Palaces 
which  are  on  high,  the  Palaces  which  were  from  the 

'  The   least  leositive  s^rit  in   Ihe      so  josaj  pertonal  Tcmaiks  of  taA  * 
woild  miEbt  not  iuirea«oaably  diilike      b»iik\y  anflUtering  twinre. 
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beginning,  which  in  the  beginning  came  into  being  in 
their  entirety.'  I  am  about  to  open  the  portals  of 
the  seven  Chambers  of  the  seven  Palaces ;  I  am 
about  to  open  the  closed  doors  from  the  exterior  even 
unto  the  inner  portals  of  the  seven  chambers  of  the 
seven  Palaces.  Let  them  be  opened  together  with 
the  Gates  of  Lusts  and  Passion,  tt^ether  with  the 
Gate  of  Desire  and  Faith,  together  with  the  Gates 
of  Longing  and  Supreme  Desire.  The  Longing 
which  lasts  from  Dawn  unto  Dawn,  which  causes 
food  to  cease  to  satisfy,  and  renders  sleep  uneasy, 
which  remembering  causes  to  remember  unceasingly, 
hearing  to  hear,  seeing  to  see!  I  will  awake  all 
from  the  exterior  even  unto  the  inner  Chambers 
of  the  seven  Apartments  of  the  seven  Palaces ! 
remain  not  plunged  in  slumber,  but  awake!  One 
and  all  awake  and  hear  my  tidings  and  my  words! 
Awake  and  hearken  unto  my  words,  for  they  vanish 
not,  neither  are  my  senses  slumbering,  nor  is  my 
memory  a  blank  I  Awake,  O  actors  and  actresses,  and 
await  one  upon  another !  Awake,  O  buffoons,  tc^ether 
awake  I  Awake,  ye  drummers,  tc^ether  awake ! 
Awake,  ye  gong-smiters,  together  awake !  Awake,  ye 
bridegrooms,  together  awake!  Be  not  removed  far 
from  your  means  of  livelihood,  nor  destroyed  or 
injured !  Oh,  suffer  them  not  to  be  hurt  or  damaged 
— all  this  company  of  actors  and  actresses,  all  this 
company  of  players  who  sit  within  this  shed ! ' 

"  When  this  incantation  is  finished  the  player,  whose 
turn  it  is  to  begin  the  performance,  prostrates  himself 
before  the  H^rbab,  or  large  Malay  fiddle,  washes  his 

'  Thu  is  hoidlr  an  acconle  deicrip-      the  Malajv,  u  wiEh  othei  Orieoub,  is 
tioo  of  the  temponuT  •bed  in  nhich      the  mfttic  number, 
mo' i««v  people  periotm.     Seveaunong 
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face  in  some  imaginary  essence  which  the  gong  is 
supposed  to  contain,  and  then  arises  and  b^ins  to  act 
his  part."' 

A  similar  ceremony  was  witnessed  in  1897  by  Mr. 
Everard  Fielding  and  the  present  writer  at  the  back 
of  the  Bungalow  at  Jugra  (in  Selangor).  The  object 
of  the  ceremony  was  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  from 
the  spot  where  the  performance  was  to  take  place, 
and  the  performers  were  a  little  band  of  players 
from  Penang  who  had  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  had  planted  their  holdings  with  Liberian 
coffee. 

The  Pawang  or  magician  in  this  instance  was  a 
Malay  named  'Che  Hussein,  who  acted  as  clown,  and 
subsequently  wrote  out  at  my  request  rough  tran- 
scripts of  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  plays  acted  by  his 
company. 

A  big  mat  or  mats  having  been  laid  upon  the 
ground  in  a  spot  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose,  four 
comer  posts  were  planted  and  a  big  awning  or  ceiling- 
cloth  {langit-langii)  stretched  between  them.  The 
square  space  between  the  posts  was  then  fenced  off  by 
carrying  a  couple  of  cords  round  it  horizontally  from 
post  to  post,  one  at  the  height  of  two,  and  the  other 
about  five  feet  above  the  ground.  From  these  cords 
were  suspended  various  ornamental  objects  made  of 
plztited  strips  of  cocoa-nut  leaf,  fashioned  into  rough 
resemblances  of  animals,  birds,  fruit  and  flowers,  a  few 
bananas  being  added  at  intervals,  these  latter  serving 
as  light  refreshments  for  the  players  whenever  they 
felt  so  minded.  Stems  of  banana  trees  with  their 
leaves  fastened  at  each  post  made  the  structure  com- 
plete, and  the  general  effect,  enhanced  by  the  bright 

>  Stiangar  JounuU,  vol.  ii.  No.  36,  pp.  413.429. 
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costumes  of  the  performers,  was  extremely  pictur- 
esque, and,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  extremely 
rural.* 

A  tray  with  the  usual  brazier  of  incense  and  small 
bowls  of  rice  variously  prepared  was  then  brought  in, 
and  all  the  instruments,  though  not  necessarily  the 
players,  being  in  their  places,  the  ceremony  commenced 
as  follows : — 

First  came  the  L^u  PSmanggil,  or  Invocation,  a 
peculiar  air  performed  on  the  instruments  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Pawang.  The  latter  heaped  incense  on 
a  brazier  in  front  of  him,  and  "waved"  in  the  incense 
first  the  fiddle  {ribab')  and  then  the  masks,  wooden 
daggers,  and  other  "  properties  "  of  the  company,  until 
they  were  well  fumigated.  He  next  lighted  three  tapers, 
which  he  charmed  and  took  between  the 
closed  palms  of  his  hands  (held  in  front  of 
him),  with  the  fingers  straight  and  the 
thumbs  crossed.  He  then  proceeded  to 
"wave"  these  tapers,  pointing  them  first  ^^'S m^'S^'!^ 
to  the  right,  then  in  front  of  him,  and  "^"^ 
finally  to  the  left,  and  then  distributed  the  tapers, 
putting  the  first  on  the  ribah,  and  the  second  on  the 
big  gong,  and  the  third  on  the  edge  of  a  brazen  ring 
in  front  of  the  place  where  he  is  sitting.  He  now 
reached  for  the  betel-leaf  box  (which  should  be  close 
by),  and  dipping  the  tip  of  bis  finger  into  the  moist 
lime  which  it  contained,  smeared  the  metal  all  round 
with  it,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  inside  the  ring. 
Next  he  shrouded  his  head  with  a  black  cloth, 
and  taking  a  handful  of  rice  in  his  closed  fist  held 
it    in    the   incense,   sprinkled  some  of   it   over   the 
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brazier  and  "  charmed "  it,  holding  it  close  to  bis 
mouth.  Then  he  suddenly  scattered  it  first  to  the 
right,  then  in  front,  and  lastly  to  the  left,  the  scatter- 
ing being  in  each  case  accompanied 
by  a  sii^e  boom  of  the  big  gong. 

The  distribution  of  the  rice  being 
completed,  he  took  four  "  chews  "  of 
betel  and  handed  one  to  each  of  the 
two  drummers  {j'uru-gindang) ;  the 
third  he  threw  on  to  the  top  of  the 
ceiling-cloth  (or  roof  in  the  case  of  a 
shed,  bumbong  bangsal\  and  the 
fourth  he  buried  underneath  the 
bottom  mat.'  With  his  head  still 
shrouded  he  now  placed  the  tip 
of  his  right  thumb  within  the  metal  ring,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  cross,  called  the  Heart 
of  the  Earth  (pusai  burnt  or  Aaii  tanaX),  and 
pressing  downwards  with  it,  worked  it  round  to 
the  left  and  back  ^ain  repeatedly  whilst  he  recited 
the  necessary  charm.  After  this  he  leaned  in  tum 
on  the  upper  end  of  each  of  the  drums,  which  he 
inclined  over  the  brazier  and  "charmed,"  concluding 
in  each  case  with  three  loud  taps  on  the  drum  which 
he  was  "  charming,"  each  tap  being  accompanied  by 
similar  taps  on  the  other  two  drums.  Finally,  the 
Pawang  put  the  flageolet  {s^runet)  to  his  lips,  and  the 
other  instruments  accompanied  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  tune  called  tabok.^ 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  performances 
at  these  theatrical  exhibitions  are  of  several  distinct 


'  The  third  ii  for  the  /in  Putih,  or  »  The   Mtk;  uxount  of  Uw  eat- 

"  While  G«iie,"  tiid  the  fourth  for  the      maaj  with  the  text  of  the  cfaarmi  nied 
Jin  //iVam,  or " Black  (Eulh)  Genie."      wUl  be  found  in  App.  cckxit.  u^. 
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kinds,  and  vary  considerably  in  different  places.  The 
Jogett  a  kind  of  dramatic  and  symbolical  dance,  has 
been  described  under  the  head  of  Dances.  The 
Mdyong  is  a  theatrical  performance  which  includes 
both  dancing  (or  posturing  as  Europeans  would  be 
tempted  to  call  it)  and  singii^.  It  is  generally 
performed  by  travelling  companies  of  professional 
actors  and  actresses,  who  go  on  tour  and  perform 
either  at  the  houses  of  Rajas  or  other  persons  of 
some  social  standing,  or  before  the  general  public  in 
some  public  place.'  Just  as  the  dances  of  the  Joget 
are  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  different  actions 
and  ideas,  and  are  accompanied  by  appropriate  music, 
so  in  the  Ma'yong  there  is  quite  a  long  list  of  tunes, 
each  of  which  is  considered  to  be  appropriate  to  a 
particular  action,  or  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
dramatis  persona.  In  fact,  one  may  almost  say  that 
we  have  here,  in  principle,  the  rude  germ  of  the 
W^nerian  Leitmotif.  Thus  when  one  of  the 
performers  is  supposed  to  be  sent  to  sleep,  the  Lagu 
Ugor  Radin  is  the  one  used ;  in  the  representation 
of  a  death,  the  Lagu  M^rayu;  when  a  character  is 
supposed  to  be  entering  the  jungle,  the  Lagu  Samsam  ,- 
when  any  one  sits  down,  the  Lagu  Patani  Tuak. 
Similarly  the  Lagu  Puyuh,  the  Lagu  Dang  Dondang 
Lanj'ut  K^dah,  and  the  Lagu  Sendayong  Dualapis 
PiUri  are  appropriated  to  the  Princess  {Pitiri),  one 
of  the  stock  characters  of  this  species  of  play,  while 
other  tunes  can  be  used  only  by  the  Princess  and  the 
Raja  or  principal  male  character  {Pa'yong)  \  and  others, 
£^;ain,  are  employed  indifferently  to  accompany  any  of 
the  parts,  whether  prince,  princess,  clown  (P'ran),  or 
maid  {/Hang). 

>   Vidt  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  a,  p.  163. 
3  L 
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The  costumes  of  the  performers  Jn  the  various 
kinds  of  dramatic  exhibitions  vary,  of  course,  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  representation.  The  clown's 
masks  and  the  forest  demon  {haniu  kuian),  of  which 
illustrations  are  given,  will  serve  as  specimens  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  some  of  the  accessories  in  use. 
A  fairly  full  list  of  their  Malay  names  will  be  found 
in  the  classification  given  below. 

The  Mdyong  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  form  of 
Malay  theatrical  representations,  but  another  very 
characteristic  performance  is  the  Shadow-Play,  pro- 
perly termed  Wayang,  a  name  that  has  been  loceely 
extended  to  cover  theatrical  exhibitions  in  general. 

"The  show  is  called  Wayang  Kulii,  or  leather 
puppets.  It  is  exhibited  in  a  rough  shed,  which  has 
a  flooring  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  building  is  usually  twenty  feet  square  and  enclosed 
on  three  sides,  the  front  alone  being  open ;  across 
this  opening  a  white  sheet  is  stretched  on  which  the 
shadows  of  the  puppets  are  thrown  and  seen  through 
by  the  audience ;  the  latter  sit  or  stand  in  the  open 
air. 

"  The  show  seems  to  be  of  Hindu  origin,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  strong  resemblance  the  figures 
bear  to  the  representations  of  gods  and  goddesses 
worshipped  by  the  Hindus  of  India;  it  is  probably 
obtained  from  Java. 

"  The  figures  are  made  of  buffalo  hide,  and  the 
arms  alone  are  movable ;  they  are  moved  by  slips  of 
wood  attached  to  them,  which  are  very  clumsily 
contrived,  and  as  their  shadows  are  seen  with 
the  puppets  the  effect  is  very  much  destroyed. 
Various  scenes  of  a  domestic  nature  are  exhibited, 
and  they  take  the  shape  of  a  play,  but  with  no  definite 
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plot  running  through  or  connecting  the  dilTerent 
scenes. 

"  The  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  An  old  man  appears  weeping  for  a  long-lost  son, 
and  moves  to  and  fro  for  some  time  bewailing  his 
loss ;  the  showman  speaks  each  figure's  part,  and 
alters  the  tone  of  his  voice  to  suit  the  age  of  the 
speaker;  a  second  figure  comes  on,  representing  a 
young  man  armed  with  a  kris,  who  endeavours  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  first  comer,  and  the  conver- 
sation is  witty  and  characteristic,  eliciting  roars  of 
laughter  from  the  lookers-on ;  a  fight  ensues,  and  the 
old  man  is  wounded ;  he  falls  and  cries  out  that  were 
he  a  young  man,  or  if  his  lost  son  were  present,  his 
adversary  should  not  thus  triumph  over  him.  In  his 
conversation  he  happens  to  mention  his  son's  name ; 
the  young  man  intimates  that  his  name  is  the  same, 
an  explanation  ensues,  and  it  ends  by  the  old  man 
discovering  in  his  late  adversary  his  long-lost  son. 
The  old  fellow  weeps  and  laughs  alternately,  caresses 
his  son  frequently,  and  declares  they  shall  never  part 
^ain;  the  scene  ends  by  the  youth  shedding  tears 
over  his  late  inhuman  conduct,  and  he  finally  walks 
off  with  the  old  gendeman  on  his  back. 

"  The  conversation  is  carried  on  solely  in  the 
Malayan  dialect.  Warlike  scenes  please  most:  a 
warrior  comes  on  the  stage  and  challenges  his  in- 
visible enemy  to  mortal  combat;  suddenly  another 
figure  comes  on  at  the  opposite  side  and  a  desperate 
fight  ensues,  which  lasts  for  a  very  long  time,  and  ends 
in  one  of  the  combatants  being  killed.  Occasionally 
a  battle  in  which  ten  or  twelve  figures  join  takes  place, 
and  for  hours  will  the  Malays  look  on  at  such  scenes. 

"  The  show  concludes  with  an  exhibition  of  various 
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animals  —  deer,  horses,  tigers,  crocodiles,  etc.,  also 
birds  and  fishes.  The  figures  are  perforated  to 
represent  the  eyes,  shape  of  the  dress,  etc 

"At  the  back  of  the  shed,  concealed  by  the  sheet, 
sit  the  musicians,  who  keep  up  an  incessant  din  on 
drums  and  cymbals."' 

The  puppets  for  these  shadow-plays  are  usually  cut 
out  of  deer-skin  (not  buffalo  hide)  and  it  is  wortfi  re- 
marking that  they  are  all  considered  to  be  more  or 
less  animated ;  a  stringent  propitiatory  ceremony  has  to 
be  performed  in  their  honour,  incense  being  burnt  and 
rice  scattered  about,  just  as  in  the  McCyong  ceremony 
already  described. 

The  present  writer,  while  in  Selangor,  bought  from 
a  Kelantan  Malay  named  'Che  'Abas,  a  performer  of 
shadow-plays,  his  entire  stock-in-trade,  including  not 
only  his  musical  instruments  (amongst  which  were 
some  curious  drums  called  gSdu  and  g^domda^,  but  also 
his  candle  (with  its  shade),  the  rice  used  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  his  entire  stock  of  shadow-pictures,  all  of 
which  are  now  in  the  Cambridge  Museum. 

The  following  classification  of  the  more  important 
kinds  of  theatrical  performances,  which  was  drawn  up 
for  the  present  writer  by  'Che  Hussein  of  Penang,  the 
actor  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  may  be 
of  interest,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  briefly  their  several 
characteristic  features,  though  it  does  not  profess  to  be 
absolutely  exhaustive : — 

■  J.  D.  Vaughui  in  J.I.A.,  quoted  in  Denys,  Dtie.  Diet.  »f  Brit.  MmI., 
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II.    WAR   AND   WEAPONS 

Such  charms  as  might  be  used  in  time  of  war,  or 
in  case  of  danger  from  wild  beasts  or  other  enemies, 
are  partly  what  may  be  called  "defensive"  and  partly 
"offensive"  in  character. 

The  Malays  who  use  them  pray,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  a  supernatural  appearance  wherewith  to  scare  their 
enemies  and  protect  themselves,  and  on  the  other  for 
supernatural  powers  to  assist  in  the  destruction  of  their 
foes. 

Thus,  one  of  their  charms  runs  : — 

"  Let  me  face  the  Seven  Suqs, 
But  let  not  mjr  enemies  lace  me. 
Ha  1  I  am  a  Tiger  and  thou  art  a  Dog."^ 

The  use  of  such  charms  is  supplemented  in  various 
ways  :  thus  a  champion  {p^nglimd)  will  sometimes  draw 
a  line  in  front  of  him,  which  he  believes  his  enemy  will 
be  unable  to  pass ; '  this  is  done  by  simply  scraping  the 
ground  with  the  right  foot  and  threatening  the  foe 
with  a  dire  curse  if  he  attempts  to  cross  it 

"  Push  and  you  die,  step  across  and  your  leg  shall,break. 
I  apply  the  chaim  of  the  Line  called  the  Swollen  Coipse." 

According  to  another  method  of  gaining  martial 
vigour  and  immunity  in  fighting,  you  take  a  wick  as 
long  as  the  short  span  between  your  thumb  and  first 
finger  {sa-jtngkal  t^lunjok),  and  after  passing  it  over 
your  body  upwards  {di-naikkan)  thrice,  take  it  between 
your  two  hands  and  try  and  turn  it  round  while  you 
repeat  the  charm.     The  ceremony  must  take  place  at 
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the  time  of  full  moon,  and  if  you  do  not  succeed  in 
turning  it  the  first  time,  you  can  try  again  at  the  next 
full  moon,  and  so  on  up  to  three  full  moons-  At  night, 
if  you  succeed  you  will  (according  to  the  Malay  account) 
see  the  vision  of  a  man,  a  sign,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  charm  has  been  effectual,  and  that  the  prayer 
has  been  heard. 

The  charm  begins  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate ! 
May  this  nerve  of  stone  pierce  stone, 
Pierce  stone  and  split  stone, 
Pierce  planks  and  go  right  through  them. 
Pierce  water  and  dry  it  up, 
Pierce  the  earth  and  make  a  bole  in  it, 
Pierce  the  grass  and  wither  it, 
Pierce  mountains  and  cause  them  to  fall, 
Pierce  the  heavens  that  they  may  fall,"  etc. 

The  charm  concludes  with  the  following  magnificent 
boast  :— 

"  Of  Iron  am  I,  and  of  Copper  is  my  frame, 
And  my  name  is  '  Tiger  of  God' " 

In  a  somewhat  similar  charm,  a  warrior  prays  that 
he  may  be 

"  Fenced  with  HeU-fire  up  to  the  eyes ; " 

and  another  expresses  the  wish  that  his  enemies  may 
be 

"Ground  to  powder  like  tin-ore  after  washing." 
In  actual  warfare  a  number  of  rules  are  laid  down, 
the  observance  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  achieve  success.  As  in  several  other  pur- 
suits,* there  is,  of  course,  a  "  taboo  "  language  of  war 
{6Aasa  paniang  p'rang),  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : — 

'    Vide  £agl«-wiM<l  tree,  CanfAot,  Fltbing,  etc.,  ttipra. 
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Da^er  (i^ris)=pisau  (lit  knife). 

Bullet  (pe/um  sinapang)  ^  kumbang puUh  (lit.  white  beetle). 

Ball  of  swivel-gun  (Jieiuru  lela)  ^  kumiang  hitam  (lit  black  beetle). 

Stockade  {iuiu)  =  fiatang  melintang  (lit  ttansveise  trunk),  or  dalei 

melintang. 
Cannon  (meriam)  -  batang  kcAu-kahu   (lit    cotton-tree    tnink),    or 

batang  buloh  (lit.  trunk  of  bamboo). 
Cannon-ball  =  buak  ntyor  (lit  cocoa-nut). 

When  a  man  is  out  in  the  wars  his  pillows  and 
sleeping-mat  at  home  have  to  be  kept  rolled  up.  If 
any  one  else  were  to  use  them  the  absent  warrior's 
courage  would  fail,  and  disaster  would  befall  him  (t^r- 
tintu-lah  kachau  hati  tuan-nya  yattg  di  prang  itu, 
datang-lah  mard).  His  wife  and  children  irtust  not 
have  their  hair  cut  {td  buUhpotong  rambut  eUau  b^ran- 
dam)  during  his  absence,  nor  may  he  himself  Strict 
chastity  must  be  observed  in  a  stockade,  or  the  bullets 
of  the  garrison  will  lose  their  power  {Jfibtru  jinak  di 
kubu-nyd),  and  it  is  also  forbidden  to  abuse  or  mock 
at  the  enemy,  or  even  at  their  weapons.' 

Bullets  are  frequently,  if  not  always,  "charmed" 
before  being  used,  and  their  efficacy  is  supposed  to  be 
increased  thereby.  The  Orang  Kaya  Pahlawan,  a 
chief  of  some  local  notoriety  in  recent  times,  claimed  to 
be  invulnerable  (k^bat)  to  the  extent  that  nothing  but 
a  silver  bullet  would  hurt  htm. 

The  following  legendary  tale  illustrates  a  somewhat 
similar  idea : — The  assailant,  one  Magat  Terawis,  an 
unknown  warrior  who  had  joined  the  Sultan's  investing 
army,  had  four  bullets,  on  each  of  which  were  inscribed 
the  words :  "  This  is  the  son  of  the  concubine  of  the 
Raja  of  Pagar-ruyong ;  his  name  is  Magat  Terawis; 
wherever  his  bullet  falls  he  will  become  a  Chief" 


■  Defiance  is  iatinuted  by  ■  wat-      ot  bfrtntai  di-atai  htti).     Op.  Begbie, 
duice  on  the  runpcits  {ffagUnut  b/riilat      Malayan  J'emnSMia,  p.  1 70. 
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"  Magat  Terawis  levelled  his  matchlock  and  fired, 
and  his  bullet  struck  Tan  Saban's  leg.  The  skin  was 
hardly  broken,  and  the  bullet  fell  to  the  ground  at  the 
chiefs  feet ;  but,  on  taking  it  up  and  reading  the 
inscription,  he  knew  that  he  had  received  his  death- 
wound.  He-  retired  to  his  house,  and,  after  ordering 
his  flag  to  be  hauled  down,  despatched  a  messenger  to 
the  opposite  camp  to  call  the  warrior  whose  name  he 
had  read  on  the  bullet  Inquiries  for  Magat  Terawis 
were  fruitless  at  first,  for  no  one  knew  the  name.  At 
length  he  declared  himself,  and  went  across  the  river 
with  Tan  Saban's  messenger,  who  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  dying  man.  The  latter  said  to  him, 
'  M^at  Terawis,  thou  art  my  son  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  and  my  property  is  thine.  I  likewise  give  thee 
my  daughter  in  marriage,  and  do  thou  serve  the  Raja 
faithfully  in  my  place,  and  not  be  rebellious  as  I  have 
been.'  Tan  Saban  then  sued  for  the  Sultan's  pardon, 
which  was  granted  to  him,  and  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Magat  Terawis  was  permitted  to  take 
place.  Then  Tan  Saban  died,  and  was  buried  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  a  Malay  chief."  * 

The  national  and  favourite  weapon  of  the  Malays 
is  the  Mris^  a  short  dagger  usually  with  an  undulating 
or  wavy  blade  set  in  a  handle  of  peculiarly  carved 
pattern,  as  to  the  probable  origin  of  which  some  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,'  and  furnished  with  a 
sheath  which  is  generally  of  wood  and  quite  plain,  but 

>  This  l^eadtuf  war  of  Tan  Satxui  *  When  swearing  fidelity,  alliance, 

witb  the  second  king  of  Peiak  owe<  its  etc,  water  in  which   dagger*,   spean 

oi^n   ptobabl7   to   mythological   ac-  (IfmMHg'),  at  bullets  have  been  dipped 

counts  oT  the  waM  of  SaliTahina  and  is  dnmk,  the  drinker  saying,  "  If  I  tain 

Vikiamaditya,  which    Hindu   settlers,  traitor,   may   I  be   eaten   up  by  this 

not    improbably,    brought    to    Malay  da^er"  or  "spear,"  etc,  as  the  case 

coootries.     Sabin  is  a  natural  corrup-  may  be  ijika  atu  Mut,  akm  di-maian 

tioo  of  SaliTahana.— /.^..4.5.,  S.B.,  Itrii  ini  d.i.i.) 

No.  9,  P-  94-  *   ^''^  nifra,  p.  4,  note. 
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of  damask  be  of  equal  breadth  from  x^a^pangkal  to  the 
tali,  and  straight,  it  is  auspicious. 

"  Should  the  belly  of  the  blade  be  veined,  it  is  lucky 
to  trade,  and  good  for  making  a  stab  with,  as  the 
possessor's  antz^onist  will  not  be  able  to  return  the 
thrust.  If  the  damask  be  that  called  pamur  kaii  (or 
the  damask  like  a  hook),  it  is  auspicious. 

"Should  the  back  of  the  blade  be  damasked  and 
streaked,  it  is  good ;  and  also,  if  it  has  the  pamur 
delanga  ^  in  one  or  two  places  only,  and  on  its  back. 
If  the  damask  run  waving  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  back,  it  is  very  auspicious.* 

"  How  to  damask  Arises. — Place  on  the  blade  a 
mixture  of  boiled  rice,  sulphur,  and  salt  beat  together, 
first  taking  the  precaution  to  cover  the  edges  of  the 
weapon  with  a  thin  coat  of  virgin  wax.  After  this  has 
remained  on  seven  days,  the  damask  will  have  risen  to 
the  surface ;  take  the  composition  o^  and  immerse 
the  blade  in  the  water  of  a  young  cocoa-nut,  or  the 
juice  of  a  pineapple,  for  seven  days  longer,  and  wash 
it  well  with  the  juice  of  a  sour  lemon.  After  the  rust 
has  been  cleared  away,  rub  it  with  warangan  (arsenic) 
dissolved  in  lime  juice ;  wash  it  well  with  spring  water; 
dry,  and  anoint  it  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

"  Fasl  IV. — Measurehemt  of  Kiusbs 

"  Measure  the  kris  with  a  string  below  its  aring  (a 
jutting  out  of  the  blade  near  its  bottom)  to  its  point; 
cut  the  string  and  fold  it  trebly ;  cut  off  one  of  the 
trebles,  and  with  the  remaining  two  measure  up  the 

1  la  origta^i  btlangur. 
'  The  origiiul  text  proceeds  to  give 
in  eipluuEion  of  ceitaio  patterns  of 
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blade  of  the  kris,  then  make  a  mark  how  far  the  string 
reaches.  Measure  the  blade  across  at  this  mark,  and 
iind  how  many  times  its  breadth  is  contained  in  two- 
thirds  of  its  length  ;  cut  the  string  into  as  many  pieces. 
These  form  the  sloca,  or  measure,  of  which  the  kris 
consists.  If  none  of  the  string  remain  over,  the  blade  is 
perfect,  if  a  minute  portion  remain,  it  is  less  perfect,  but  if 
half  the  breadth  remain,  or  more,  it  is  chelaka,  unlucky." 

Newbold  adds : — 

"The  krises  most  preferred  are  those  of  the  kinds 
termed  Simpana,  Cherita,  and  Sapokal.  The  kris 
panjang  is  worn  generally  by  the  Malayan  aristocracy 
and  bridegrooms.  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  weapon  in  Rumbowe,  worn  by  the  chiefs 
of  that  state.  The  blades  resembled  that  of  a  long, 
keen  poniard  of  Damascus  steel ;  the  handles  of 
ebony,  covered  with  flowered  gold,  and  sheaths  richly 
ornamented  with  the  same  metal ;  they  are  used  in  the 
execution  of  criminals.  Malays  do  not  prize  their 
krises  entirely  by  the  quantity  of  gold  with  which  they 
may  be  inlaid,  but  more  for  their  accurate  proportions 
agreeably  to  the  measurement  which  is  laid  down  in 
their  treatises  on  this  subject;  the  damask  on  the  blade ; 
the  antiquity  and  a  certain  lucky  quality  that  they  may 
possess  either  from  accurate  proportions,  the  damask, 
the  having  shed  human  blood,  or  from  supernatural 
endowment,  like  the  famous  sword  "  Excalibur."  This 
property  is  termed  betnah,  which  signifies  literally 
exempt  from"  accident,  invulnerable.  The  reverse  is 
termed  chelaka,  ill  -  omened.  They  believe  the 
betuak  in  some  cases  imparts  invulnerabih'ty  to  the 
possessor  of  such  a  kris,  which  is  handed  down  as  an 
heirloom  from  father  to  son,  and  honoured  as  some- 
thing divine.  The  kris  is,  as  with  the  Javanese,  an 
3  M 
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indispensable  article  in  dress  on  particular  occasions, 
and  there  are  numerous  regulations  regarding  the 
wearing  of  it.  The  Undang  Undang  Malacca'  con- 
tains strict  injunctions,  which  are  observed  to  this  day, 
against  a  person  of  inferior  birth  wearing  a  kris  orna- 
mented with  gold."* 

Besides  the  mode  above  described,  several  other 
methods  of  measuring  the  kris  are  also  in  vogue. 
They  differ  in  various  matters  of  detail,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  measurement  of  one-edged  weapons  is  effected 
as  follows : — 

Measure  the  length  of  the  weapon  from  hilt  to 
point,  and  fold  the  string  so  measured  in  two.  Measure 
off  this  half-length  from  the  hilt  and  see  how  often 
the  breadth  of  the  blade  is  contained  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  string.  Each  time,  however,  that  the 
edge  is  reached,  the  string  must  be  marked  or  dented, 
and  the  long  end  wrapped  round  and  round  the  blade, 
so  that  the  measurement  of  each  breadth  is  consecutive  to 
the  preceding  breadth,  the  portion  of  the  string  which  is 
stretched  across  the  back  of  the  blade  not  being  counted. 

This  method  is  called  ukor  mata  sa-b'lah,  and  is 
used  by  Sumatran  Malays,  especially  in  Menangkabau. 

Spearheads  can  also  be  measured  : — 


1  Tbc  Code  of  Sultan  MshmudSb>h, 
the  last  MoEay  Raja  of  Malacca,  who 
was  expelled  by  the  Foitugaese  under 
Alboquctque  in  A.D.  1511. 

This  Code  was  probably  founded  on 
earlier  regulationi  ascribed  to  Sullan 
Muhammad  Shah,  the  first  MuhamniB- 
dan  Raja  of  Malacca,  and  Sultan  Mud- 
haiai  Shah,  hi«  son.  Nothing  is  known 
about  the  laws  or  the  last  named,  ex. 
cept  that  (according  to  the  Sijarak 
Maiayu,  chap,  nil),  "he  ordetetl  the 
Book  of  Institutes,  or  Kilab  Undang- 


Undang,  to  be  compiled,"  but  the  pft- 
ceding  chapter  of  Ihe  tame  work  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  about  Ihe  laws  o* 
Sultan  Muhamuuu]  Shah,  and  moilkiDs 
that  he  "  prohibited  the  ornamenting 
ofcreeseswilh  gold, etc"  See  Leydem 
op.  cil.,  pp.  94,  ri8. 

A  similar  prohibition  occurs  in  lec- 
tiou  i.  of  Sullan  Mabmud's  Code,  0' 
which  a  translation  will  be  found  in 
Newbold,  Ataiacea,  voL  ii.  pp.  331  uf. 

'  Newbold,  tf.  cit.  ytA.  ii.  pp.  wtt- 
308.      Vide  Chap.  II.  p.  33,  ji^m. 
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Measure  off  the  length  of  the  spearhead  and  fold 
the  string  in  two ;  see  how  often  the  breadth  is  con- 
tained in  the  half  of  the  string ;  if  the  blade  is  a  good 
one,  it  must  be  five  and  a  half  times  [i^ngak  anam). 
This  is  called  ukor  orang  Perak  or  ukor  tengak  anam. 

Another  superstition  connected  with  weapons  is 
described  as  follows  by  Sir  Frank  Swettenham.  It 
illustrates  the  magic  powers  attributed  to  the  Pawang 
in  so  many  departments  of  nature  and  life,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  special  object  or  meaning. 

"A  great  many  Malays  and  one  or  two  Europeans 
may  be  found  who  profess  to  have  seen  water  drawn 
from  a  kris.  The  modus  operandi  is  simple.  The 
pdwang  (I  dare  not  call  him  conjurer)  works  with  bare 
arms  to  show  there  is  no  deception.  He  takes  the 
kris  {yours,  if  you  prefer  it)  from  its  wooden  handle, 
and,  holding  the  steel  point  downwards  in  his  left 
hand,  he  recites  a  short  incantation  to  the  effect  that 
he  knows  all  about  iron,  and  where  it  comes  from,  and 
that  it  must  obey  his  orders.  He  then  with  the  thumb 
and  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  proceeds  to 
gently  squeeze  the  steel,  moving  his  fingers  up  and 
down  the  blade.  After  a  little  while  a  few  drops  of 
water  fall  from  the  point  of  the  kris,  and  these  drops 
quickly  develop  into  a  stream  that  will  fill  a  cup.  The 
pdwang  will  then  hand  round  the  blade  and  tell  you  to 
bend  it ;  this  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  doing,  but  by 
making  two  or  three  passes  over  the  kris  the  pdwang 
can  render  it  again  so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  bent. 

"  The  only  drawback  to  this  trick  or  miracle  is  that 
the  process  ruins  the  temper  of  the  steel,  and  a  kris 
that  has  been  thus  treated  is  useless."^ 

The  subject  of  this  section,  more  perhaps  than  any 

1  Swettenham,  Makgi  Sketcka,  pp.  Z07,  20S. 
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of  the  Others,  has  lost  its  former  importance,  and  be- 
come almost  a  matter  of  merely  historical  interest.  In 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  at  least  in  the  States  which  are 
under  British  protection,  offensive  weapons  are  seldom 
worn  now-a-days  except  on  State  occasions  and  for 
purely  ceremonial  purposes ;  and  warfare,  it  may  be 
hoped,  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  spite  of  the  halo 
of  romance  thrown  round  it  in  native  writings,  Malay 
warfare  (in  modern  times,  at  least)  has  never  been 
anything  but  the  barest  and  most  bloodthirsty  piracy 
by  sea,  and  the  merest  "bushwhacking"  and  stockade- 
fighting  on  land  ;  its  final  suppression,  even  if  in  some 
degree  it  should  involve  a  slackening  of  fibre  in  the 
Malay  character,  is  not  a  matter  for  regret.  With  it 
will  disappear  much  of  the  curious  lore  that  surrounded 
it,  and  indeed  a  good  deal  of  it  must  have  been  lost 
already.  Little  has  been  said  here  of  the  methods  of 
divination  used  in  warfare  which  take  up  so  much 
space  in  Malay  treatises  on  the  subject ;  success  in 
war  is  held  to  depend  on  a  great  number  of  minute 
observances,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  foretold  by 
careful  attention  to  omens  and  signs.  But  the  divina- 
tion applied  in  warfare  does  not  seem  to  differ  In  prin- 
ciple from  that  which  is  used  in  all  the  other  avocations 
of  life,  and  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  nature  will  be  gathered 
from  the  account  given  in  the  next  section. 

12.    DIVINATION  AND  THE  BLACK  ART 

Omens  and  Dreams 

The  significance  of  ominous  signs  and  dreams  is  a 
subject  which  possesses  vast  ramifications,  extending 
so  deeply  into  every  department  of  the  Malay  national 
life>  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  it  anything  like 
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full  justice  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  book.  My 
object  will  be  merely  to  indicate  the  main  lines  on 
which  these  two  important  doctrines  of  the  Malay 
natural  religion  appear  to  have  been  developed. 

Briefly,  then,  omens  may  be  drawn  either  from  the 
acts  of  men  or  the  events  of  nature.  Examples  of  the 
ominous  import  attributed  to  the  acts  of  man  will  at 
once  suggest  themselves.  Thus  sneezing  is  said  to  be 
fortunate  as  tending  to  drive  away  the  demons  of 
disease  ;  ^  yawning  is  a  bad  sign,  for  obvious  reasons, 
if  the  breath  is  loudly  emitted,  but  if  a  quiet  yawn 
occurs  when  the  stomach  is  craving  for  food,  it  imports 
that  it  will  soon  be  tilled.  So  too  stumbling  is  a  bad 
omen,  especially  if  the  person  who  stumbles  is  about 
to  set  out  on  a  journey.'  Then,  again,  "  to  be  long  in 
getting  up  after  a  meal  is  said  to  be  a  bad  omen.  It 
means  that  the  person,  if  unmarried,  will  meet  with  a 
bad  reception  from  his  or  her  parents-in-law  hereafter. 
The  Malay  saying  in  the  vernacular  is  '  Lambat 
bangket  deritampat  makan,  lambat  di-tegur  mentuwak.' 
Clothes  which  have  been  nibbled  by  rats  or  mice 
must  not  be  worn  again.  They  are  sure  to  bring 
misfortune,  and  are  generally  given  away  in  charity. 
.  .  .  When  a  Malay  dinner  is  served,  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  sometimes  amuse  themselves 
by  throwing  rice  into  the  pan  from  which  the  curry  has 
just  been  taken,  stirring  it  round  in  the  gravy  that 
remains  and  then  eating  it.  This  is  not  permitted 
when  one  of  them  is  to  be  married  on  the  following 

*  Yet  the  act  of  snecziiig  is  considered  chicken,   and  the  legular   use  of  tbe 

so  fraught  with  the  risk  of  the  soul's  y^aasn"  Ai-hamdu  Ifllak"  {Pniitiht 

escaping,  that  not  unfrequently  after  a  God),   after  sneeziDg  Bu^ests  that  he 

seveicr   sneoe   than   usual,   a   Malay  may  be  relieved  Co  Snd  his  soul  still  in 

will  attempt  to  call  his  soul  back  t^  his  own  possession. 
cjacoUting  "  Cluck  1  Soul  1 "  (*«r,  M  *  Sec  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.   7,  pp. 

mofgalf)    as    if    he    were    calling   a  ig,  ao. 
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day,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  bring  rainy  weather.  It  is 
unlucky  for  a  child  to  He  on  his  face  {menyehrap),  and 
kick  his  feet  together  in  the  air  {menyabong  kakt).  It 
betokens  that  either  his  father  or  mother  will  die. 
A  child  seen  doing  this  is  instantly  rebuked  and 
stopped.  .  .  . 

"The  evil  eye  is  dreaded  by  Malays.  Not  only 
are  particular  people  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a 
quality  which  causes  ill-luck  to  accompany  their  glance 
(the  mal'occkio  of  the  Italians),  but  the  influence  of 
the  evil  eye  is  often  supposed  to  affect  children,  who 
are  taken  notice  of  by  people  kindly  disposed  towards 
them.  For  instance,  it  is  unlucky  to  remark  on  the 
fatness  and  healthiness  of  a  baby,  and  a  Malay  will 
employ  some  purely  nonsensical  word,  or  convey  his 
meaning  in  a  roundabout  form,  rather  than  incur 
possible  misfortune  by  using  the  actual  word  '  fat' 
' Aibukan-niapok-poh genial budakini?'  ('Isn't  this 
child  nice  and  round  > ')  is  the  sort  of  phrase  which  is 
permissible."  ^ 

Among  omens  drawn  from  natural  events  are  the 
following : — 

"When  a  star  is  seen  in  apparent  proximity  to 
the  moon,  old  people  say  there  will  be  a  wedding 
shortly.  .  .  . 

"  The  entrance  into  a  house  of  an  animal  which 
does  not  generally  seek  to  share  the  abode  of  man  is 
regarded  by  the  Malays  as  ominous  of  misfortune.  If 
a  wild  bird  flies  into  a  house  it  must  be  carefully 
caught  and  smeared  with  oil,  and  must  then  be  released 
in  the  open  air,  a  formula  being  recited  in  which  it  is 
bidden  to  fly  away  with  all  the  ill-luck  and  misfortunes 
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{sialjambaiang)  of  the  occupier.  An  iguana,  a  tortoise, 
and  a  snake,  are  perhaps  the  most  dreaded  of  these 
unnatural  visitors.  They  are  sprinkled  with  ashes,  if 
possible,  to  counteract  their  evil  influence. 

"A  swarm  of  bees  settling  near  a  house  is  an  un- 
lucky omen,  and  prognosticates  misfortune."* 

So,  too,  omens  are  taken  either  from  the  flight  or 
cries  of  certain  birds,  such  as  the  night-owl,  the  crow, 
some  kinds  of  wild  doves,  and  the  bird  called  the 
"Rice's  Husband"  {lakipadi). 

Passing  from  the  idea  of  mere  omens  drawn  from 
fortuitous  events  we  easily  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  con- 
scious attempt  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper  to  ascertain 
the  divine  pleasure  with  respect  to  a  sacrifice  newly 
offered.  This  effort  of  the  worshippers  becomes 
crystallised  in  time  into  a  sub-rite,  which  yet  forms 
an  integral  portion  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  more  im- 
portant ceremonies,*  and  eventually  develops  into  a 
special  and  separate  rite  called  Tilek  (divination),  of 
which  examples  will  now  be  given. 

One  form  of  this  rite  was  taught  by  a  Malay  of 
Penang  extraction,  whose  instructions,  taken  down  by 
me  at  the  time,  ran  as  follows : — 

Take  a  lemon  (limau  purut),  a  hen's  egg,  a  taper 
made  of  bees'-wax  {Itlin  I3ah),  four  bananas,  four 
Malay  (palm -leaf  covered)  cigarettes,  four  "chews" 
of  betel-leaf,  a  handful  of  parched  rice,  washed  rice. 


>  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  7,  p.  27. 

'  Eumplesare: — (i)  (he buinii^ of 
incense. .  .(wiacMedidne,pp.4ion^. 
and  eliewhere,  fiassim) ;  (2)  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  "  Three  Jan  " 
ceremony,  Hid. ;  (3)  the  acattering  of 
patched  rice,  iiid.  ;  (4)  the  applica- 
tion of  the  "Rice-Paste"  {.ilpong- 
tawar)  ceremony  (vide  Maniege,  Fish- 


ing, etc.);  (5)  the  sound  of  water 
Btruclc  bj  a  canoe  paddle  {vuU  Croco- 
dile-cotching] ;  (6)  the  inuiner  of 
Calling  of  thefiled-ofTportionof  a.  tooth. 
{vidi  Adolescence)  ;  (7)  the  whisper  of 
the  sap  in  the  bark  of  a  gharu-tiee, 
when  the  tatter  ia  struck  by  a  cullist 
{viJt  Vegetation  Charms),  and  a  host  of 
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and  rice  stained  with  turmeric  (saffron),  one  of  the 
prickles  or  "  thorns  "  {duri)  of  a  thorn-backed  mudfish, 
a  needle  with  a  torn  eye  (taken  out  of  one  of  the  sets 
of  a  "  score  "  in  which  they  are  sold  — jarum  rabii 
dalant  s^kudi),  and  a  couple  of  small  whips,  or  rather 
birches,  one  of  which  must  be  composed  of  seven,  and 
the  other  of  twelve,  leaf-ribs  of  the  "  green  "  cocoa-nut 
palm  iniyor  hijau). 

Two  of  the  bananas,  two  cigarettes,  two  chews  of 
"betel,"  half  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  rice,  the 
cggi  and  the  birch  of  seven  twigs,  must  now  be  taken 
outside  the  house  and  set  down  under  a  tree  selected 
for  the  purpose.  When  setting  it  down  the  egg  must 
be  cracked,  the  cigarettes  lighted,  and  finally  the  taper 
also.  On  one  occasion  when  I  witnessed  the  per- 
formance, the  taper,  after  being  taken  up  between  the 
outstretched  fingers  erf  my  friend's  two  hands,  was 
waved  slowly  to  and  fro — first  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left ;  finally  it  was  set  down  on  the  ground  and 
began  to  burn  blue,  the  flame  becoming  more  and 
more  dim  until  it  almost  expired.  On  seeing  this  the 
medicine-man  exclaimed,  "  He  has  promised "  (dia 
■  n^ftffaku),  and  led  the  way  back  to  the  house,  where 
he  proceeded  to  go  through  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony. 

First,  he  deposited  the  brazier  with  incense  upon 
the  leaf  of  a  banana-tree,  then  took  the  prickle  of  the 
fish  and  thrust  it  horizontally  through  the  lower  end  of 
the  lemon,  leaving  both  ends  exposed  ;  then  he  thrust 
the  needle  through  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  as  to 
form  a  cross,  the  ends  of  the  needle  being  likewise  ex- 
posed, and  slipped  the  noosed  end  of  a  piece  of  silken 
thread  of  seven  different  colours  over  the  points  thus 
exposed. 
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Next  he  scattered  the  rice  round  the  censer  and 
fumigated  the  birch  and  the  lemon,  recited  a  charm 
as  he  held  the  latter  in  his  right  hand,  recited  the 
charm  for  the  second  time^  as  he  took  the  birch  in 
both  hands,  with  the  upper  end  close  to  his  mouth 
and  the  lower  (sprejiding)  end  over  the  brazier,  and 
finally  repeated  the  charm  for  a  third  time,  suspending, 
as  he  did  so,  the  lemon  over  the  brazier  by  means  of 
the  thread  held  in  his  left  hand  and  holding  the  birch 
in  the  right. 

Everything  being  ready,  he  now  began  to  put 
questions  to  the  lemon  into  which  the  spirit  was  sup- 
posed to  have  entered,  rebuking  it  and  threatening  it 
with  the  birch  whenever  it  failed  to  answer  distinctly 
and  to  the  point.  The  conversational  powers  of 
this  spirit  were  extremely  limited,  being  confined 
to  two  signs  signifying  "Yes"  and  "No."  The 
affirmative  was  indicated  by  a  pendulum  -  like 
swaying  of  the  lemon,  which  rocked  to  and  fro  with 
more  or  less  vehemence  according  to  the  emphasis 
(as  my  friend  informed  me)  with  which  the  reply  was 
to  be  delivered.  Notation,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
indicated  by  a  complete  cessation  of  motion  on  the 
part  of  the  lemon. 

When  it  is  required  to  discover,  for  instance,  the 
name  of  a  thief,  the  names  of  all  those  who  are  at  all 
likely  to  have  committed  the  theft  are  written  on 
scraps  of  paper  and  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the 
brazier,  when  the  lemon  will  at  once  swing  in  the 
direction  of  the  name  of  the  guilty  party.  The  best 
night  for  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  a  Tuesday. 

'  My  informaiit  did  not  make  it  or  whether  a  difTerent  chaim  was  used 
plain  whethei  the  EOinc  chum  wu  re-  in  each  case.  Piobably  the  latter 
peated  on  each  of  these  three  occasions,       would  be  the  more  correct  course. 
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Sir  Frank  Swettenham's  account  of  a  similar  cere- 
mony of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  will  serve  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  methods  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose : — 

"It  was  my  misfortune  some  years  ago  to  be 
robbed  of  some  valuable  property,  and  several  Malay 
friends  strongly  advised  me  to  take  the  advice  of  an 
astrologer,  or  other  learned  person  who  {so  they  said) 
would  be  able  to  give  the  name  of  the  thief,  and  prob- 
ably recover  most  of  the  stolen  things.  I  fear  that  I 
had  no  great  faith  in  this  method  of  detection,  but  I 
was  anxious  to  see  what  could  be  done,  for  the  East  is 
a  curious  place,  and  no  one  with  an  inquiring  mind  can 
have  lived  in  it  long  without  seeing  phenomena  that 
are  not  always  explained  by  modern  text-books  on 
Natural  Philosophy. 

"  I  was  first  introduced  to  an  Arab  of  very  remark- 
able appearance.  He  was  about  fifty  years  old,  tall, 
with  pleasant  features  and  extraordinary  gray -blue 
eyes,  clear  and  far-seeing,  a  man  of  striking  and  im- 
pressive personality.  I  was  travelling  when  I  met 
him,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  return  with  me,  but 
that  he  said  he  could  not  do,  though  he  promised  to 
follow  me  by  an  early  steamer.  He  said  he  would  be 
able  to  tell  me  all  about  the  robbery,  who  committed 
it,  where  the  stolen  property  then  was,  and  that  all  he 
would  want  was  an  empty  house  wherein  he  might 
fast  in  solitude  for  three  days,  without  which  prepara- 
tion, he  said,  he  would  not  be  able  to  see  what  he 
sought  He  told  me  that  after  his  vigil,  fast,  and 
prayer,  he  would  lay  in  his  hand  a  small  piece  of  paper 
on  which  there  would  be  some  writing ;  into  this  he 
would  pour  a  little  water,  and  in  that  extemporised 
mirror  he  would  see  a  vision  of  the  whole  transaction. 
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He  declared  that,  after  gazing  intently  into  this  divin- 
ing-glass,  the  inquirer  first  recognised  the  figure  of  a 
little  old  man.  That  having  duly  saluted  Hdisjin,  it 
was  necessary  to  ask  him  to  conjure  up  the  scene  of 
the  robbery,  when  all  the  details  would  be  re-enacted 
in  the  liquid  glass  under  the  eyes  of  the  gazer,  who 
would  there  and  then  describe  all  that  he  saw.  I  had 
heard  all  this  before,  only  it  had  been  stated  to  me 
then  that  the  medium  through  whose  eyes  the  vision 
could  alone  be  seen  must  be  a  young  child  of  such 
tender  years  that  it  could  have  never  told  a  lie ! 
The  Arab,  however,  professed  himself  not  only  able  to 
conjure  up  the  scene,  but  to  let  me  see  it  for  myself  if 
I  would  follow  his  directions.  Unfortunately,  my 
gray-eyed  friend  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  and  I 
never  met  him  ^ain. 

"A  local  Chief,  however,  declared  his  power  to 
read  the  past  by  this  method,  if  only  he  could  find  the 
truthful  child.  In  this  he  appeared  to  succeed,  but 
when,  on  the  following  day,  he  came  to  disclose  to  me 
the  results  of  his  skill,  he  said  that  a  difficulty  had 
arisen,  because  just  when  the  child  (a  little  boy)  was 
beginning  to  relate  what  he  saw  he  suddenly  became 
unconscious,  and  it  took  the  astrologer  two  hours  to 
restore  him  to  his  normal  state.  All  the  mothers  of 
tender-aged  and  possibly  truthful  children  declined  after 
this  to  lend  their  offspring  for  the  ordeal. 

"  My  friend  was  not,  however,  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  and,  thoi^h  only  an  amateur  in  divination, 
he  undertook  to  try  by  other  methods  to  find  the 
culprit.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  me  to  give  him 
the  names  of  every  one  in  the  house  at  the  time  the 
robbery  was  committed.  I  did  so,  and  the  next  day 
he  gave  me  one  of  those  names  as  that  of  the  thief.     I 
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asked  how  he  had  arrived  at  this  knowledge ;  he  de- 
scribed the  method,  and  consented  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment in  my  presence.  That  afternoon  I  went  with 
him  to  a  small  house  belonging  to  his  sister.  Here  I 
found  the  Chief,  his  sister,  and  two  men  whom  I  did 
not  recognise.  We  a!I  sat  in  a  very  small  room,  the 
Chief  in  the  centre  with  a  copy  of  the  KorSn  on  a 
reading-stand,  near  to  him  the  two  men  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  sister  against  one  wall,  and  I  in  a 
comer.  A  clean,  new,  unglazed  earthenware  bowl  with 
a  wide  rim  was  produced.  This  was  filled  with  water 
and  a  piece  of  fair  white  cotton  cloth  tied  over  the  top, 
making  a  surface  like  that  of  a  drum. 

"  I  was  asked  to  write  the  name  of  each  person 
present  in  the  house  when  the  robbery  was  committed 
on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  and  to  fold  each  paper  up  so 
that  all  should  be  alike,  and  then  to  place  one  of  the 
names  on  the  cover  of  the  vessel.  I  did  so,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings began  by  the  two  men  placing  each  the  middle 
joint  of  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  under  the  rim 
of  the  bowl  on  opposite  sides,  and  so  supporting  it 
about  six  inches  above  the  floor.  The  vessel  being 
large  and  full  of  water  was  heavy,  and  the  men  sup> 
ported  the  strain  by  resting  their  right  elbows  on  their 
knees  as  they  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor  and  face  to 
face.  It  was  then  that  I  selected  one  of  the  folded 
papers,  and  placed  it  on  the  cover  of  the  vessel.  The 
Chief  read  a  page  of  the  Kor4n,  and  as  nothing 
happened  he  said  that  was  not  the  name  of  the  guilty 
person,  and  I  changed  the  paper  for  another.  This 
occurred  four  times,  but  at  the  fifth  the  reading  had 
scarcely  commenced  when  the  bowl  began  to  slowly  turn 
round  from  left  to  right,  the  supporters  letting  their 
hands  go  round  with  it,  until  it  twisted  itself  out  of 
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their  fingers  and  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  considerable 
bang  and  a  great  spluttering  of  water  through  the  thin 
cover.  'That,'  said  the  Chief,  'is  the  name  of  the 
thief 

"  It  was  the  name  of  the  person  already  mentioned 
by  him. 

"  I  did  not,  however,  impart  that  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  the  company,  but  went  on  to  the  end  of  my 
papers,  nothing  more  happening. 

"  I  said  I  should  like  to  try  the  test  again,  and  as 
the  Chief  at  once  consented  we  began  afresh,  and  this 
time  I  put  the  name  of  the  suspected  person  on  first, 
and  once  more  the  vessel  turned  round  and  twisted 
itself  out  of  the  hands  of  the  holders  till  it  fell  on  the 
Boor,  and  I  was  surprised  it  did  not  break.  After  try- 
ing a  few  more  I  said  I  was  satisfied,  and  the  ordeal 
of  the  bowl  was  over.  Then  the  Chief  asked  me 
whose  name  had  been  on  the  vessel  when  it  moved, 
and  I  told  him.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  certainly. 
I  wrote  the  names  in  English,  which  no  one  could 
read ;  moreover,  I  was  so  placed  that  no  one  could  see 
what  I  wrote,  and  they  none  of  them  attempted  to  do 
so.  Then  the  papers  were  folded  up  so  as  to  be  all 
exactly  alike ;  they  were  shuffled  together,  and  I  did 
not  know  one  from  the  other  till  I  looked  inside  my- 
self. Each  time  I  went  from  my  corner  and  placed  a 
name  on  the  vessel  already  held  on  the  fingers  of  its 
supporters.  No  one  except  I  touched  the  papers,  and 
no  one  but  the  Chief  ever  spoke  till  the  siance  was 
over.  I  asked  the  men  who  held  the  bowl  why  they 
made  it  turn  round  at  that  particular  moment,  but  they 
declared  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  the 
vessel  twisted  itself  ofi'  their  fingers  against  their  in- 
clination. 
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"The  name  disclosed  by  this  experiment  was 
certainly  that  of  the  person  whom  there  was  most 
reason  to  suspect,  but  beyond  that  I  learnt  nothing. 

"  Another  plan  for  surprising  the  secret  of  the  sus- 
pected person  is  to  get  into  the  room  where  that  person 
is  sleeping,  and  after  making  certain  passes  to  question 
the  slumberer,  when  he  may  truthfully  answer  all  the 
questions  put  to  him.  This  is  a  favourite  device  of 
the  suspicious  husband. 

"Yet  another  plan  is  to  place  in  the  hand  of  a 
p&wang,  magician,  or  medium,  a  divining-rod  formed  of 
three  lengths  of  rattan,  tied  together  at  one  end,  and 
when  he  gets  close  to  the  person  'wanted,' or  to  the 
place  where  anything  stolen  is  concealed,  the  rod 
vibrates  in  a  remarkable  manner."^ 

A  somewhat  analogous  practice  is  the  ordeal  by 
diving,  described  by  the  late  SirW.  E.  Maxwell  as  "a 
method  of  deciding  a  disputed  point  which  was  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  in  Perak  in  former  times.  I  got 
the  following  account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
ordeal  from  a  Malay  chief  who  saw  it  carried  out  once 
at  Tanjong  Sanendang  near  Pasir  Sala,  in  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Abdullah  Mohamed  Shah,  father  of  ^e 
present  Raja  Muda  Yusuf: — 

"  The  ordeal  by  diving  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
Sultan  himself,  and  must  be  conducted  in  the  presence 
of  the  Orang  Besar  Ampat,  or  Four  Chiefs  of  the  first 
rank.  If  two  disputants  in  an  important  question 
agree  to  settle  their  difference  in  this  way  they  apply 
to  the  Raja,  who  fixes  a  day  (usually  three  days  ofi)  for 
the  purpose,  and  orders  that  a  certain  sum  of  money 
shall  abide  the  event.  This  appointment  of  time  and 
place  is  the  first  stage  in  the  proceedings,  and  is  called 

>  Swettenhtm,  Maiaj  Skdcits,  pp.  301-307. 
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berlepat  janji,  and  the  laying  of  the  bet  or  deposit  of 
stakes  is  called  bertiban  taroh.  On  the  day  appointed 
the  parties  attend  with  their  friends  at  the  Raja's  balet^ 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  a  >fera«i'  writes 
down  a  solemn  declaration  for  each  person,  each  main- 
taining the  truth  of  his  side  of  the  question.  The  first, 
invoking  the  name  of  God,  the  intercession  of  the 
Prophet,  and  the  tombs  of  the  deceased  Sultans  of  the 
country,  asserts  the  affirmative  proposition,  and  his 
adversary  with  the  same  solemnity  records  his  denial. 
This  is  called  bertangkap  mangmang  or  '  taking  up  the 
challenge.'  Each  paper  is  then  carefully  rolled  up  by 
the  krani,  and  is  placed  by  him  in  a  separate  bamboo 
tube ;  the  ends  of  both  are  then  sealed  up.  When 
thus  prepared  the  bamboo  tubes  are  exactly  alike,  and 
no  one,  not  even  the  krani,  can  tell  which  contains  the 
assertion  and  which  the  denial.  Two  boys  are  then 
selected ;  one  of  the  bsimboos  is  given  to  each,  and 
they  are  led  down  to  the  river,  where  the  Raja  and 
Chiefs  take  up  their  station,  and  the  people  flock  down 
in  crowds.  Two  stakes  have  been  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  in  a  pool  previously  selected,  and  the  boys 
are  placed  beside  them,  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  A 
pole  is  placed  horizontally  on  their  heads,  and  on  a 
given  signal  this  is  pressed  downwards,  and  the  boys 
are  made  to  sink  at  the  same  moment.  Each  holds 
on  to  his  post  under  water  and  remains  below  as  long 
as  he  can.  As  soon  as  one  gives  in  and  appears 
above  water  his  bamboo  tube  is  snatched  from  him 
and  hurled  far  out  into  the  stream.  The  victor  is  led 
up  in  triumph  to  the  balei,  and  the  crowd  surges  up  to 
hear  the  result  His  bamboo  is  then  opened  and  the 
winner  declared. 
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"The  Perak  Malays  believe  this  to  be  an  infallible 
test  of  the  truth  of  a  cause.  The  boy  who  holds  the 
false  declaration  is  half-drowned,  they  say,  as  soon  as 
his  head  is  under  the  water,  whereas  the  champion 
of  the  truth  is  able  to  remain  below  until  the  by- 
standers drag  the  post  out  of  the  river  with  the  boy 
still  clinging  to  it.  Such  is  the  power  of  the  truth 
backed  by  the  sacred  names  and  persons  invoked ! 

"The  loser  is  often  fined  in  addition  to  suffering 
the  loss  of  his  stakes  (one-half  of  which  goes  to  the 
Raja).  He  also  has  to  pay  the  customary  fees,  namely, 
$6.25  for  the  use  of  the  baUi,  $12.50  to  the  krani,  and 
$5  to  each  of  the  boys. 

"This  ordeal  is  not  peculiar  to  Perak.  I  find  a 
short  description  of  a  similar  custom  in  Pegu  in 
Hamilton's  New  Accounts  of  the  East  Indies  (1727). 
In  Pegu,  he  says,  the  ordeal  by  water  is  managed  'by 
driving  a  stake  of  wood  into  a  river  and  making  the 
accuser  and  accused  take  hold  of  the  stake  and  keep 
their  heads  and  bodies  under  water,  and  he  who  stays 
longest  under  water  is  the  person  to  be  credited.' " ' 

But  by  far  the  largest  class  of  divinalory  rites  con- 
sists of  astrological  calculations  based  on  the  supposed 
values  of  times  and  seasons,  or  the  properties  of 
numbers.  For  the  purposes  of  the  native  astrologer, 
exhaustive  tables  of  lucky  and  unlucky  times  and 
seasons  have  been  compiled,  which  are  too  long  to  he 
all  examined  here  in  detail,  but  of  which  specimens 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Few  of  them  are 
likely  to  be  original  productions,  most,  if  not  all,  being 
undoubtedly  translated  from  similar  books  in  vc^ue 

1  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  3,  pp.  30,  31.  mendoDcd  in  the  old  Johot  Code  of 
Ordeals  by  immenion  of  tile  buidi  ia  Laws.  Vide  Crawfiud,  Did.  ^  Jnd. 
boiling  oii  or  molten    tin    aie   aJso      Itl,,  t,v.  Ordeal. 
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either  in  India  or  Arabia.  Besides  these  tables,  how- 
ever, use  is  frequently  made  of  geometrical  (and  even 
of  natural)  diagrams,  to  the  more  important  parts  of 
which  certain  numerical  values  are  assigned.' 

Perhaps  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  systems 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  times  is  the  one  called  Kaiika* 
Lima,  or  the  Five  Times.  Under  it  the  day  is  divided 
into  five  parts,  and  five  days  form  a  cycle ' :  to  each  of 
these  divisions  is  assigned  a  name,  the  names  being 
Ma5wara(Maheswara),  Kala,  S'ri,  Brahma,  and  Bisnu 
(Vishnu),  which  recur  in  the  order  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  or  diagram : — 


Morning.     ForenooD. 

Noon. 

Afternoon. 

Evening. 

{pagi)     (Ihtgah 

(tengah  . 

{ttngah 

{pifang) 

naik) 

hart) 

tururi) 

(ist  day)     Maswani     Kala 

S'ri 

Brahma 

Bisnu 

(2nd  day)      Bisnu    Maswara 

Kala 

S'ri 

Brahma 

(3Td  day)     Brabma     Bisnu 

Maswara 

Kala 

S'ri 

(4th  day)        S'ri       Brahma 

Bisnu 

Maswara 

Kala 

<5th  day)        Kala         S'ri 

Brahma 

Bisnu 

Maswara 

These  names  are  the 

names 

of  Hindu 

divinities, 

'  A  nnmber  of  Ibese  diagnunt,  all 
of  whicli  are  in  the  author's  poaxeision, 
are  ihown  in  the  illuitrations  to  this 
section.  They  seem  to  be  closely  con- 
aected  with  the  iTstem  of  "magic 
•quares,"  which  has  probably  come  to 
Europe  from  the  EasL 

'  OiXiUiia. 

*  "  The  original  Javanese  week,  like 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  conusts  of  five 
days,  and  its  principal  ose,  like  that  of 
the  same  people,  is  ti  ' 
maiketi  at  bat  held 
'riliages  or  districts. 
period  has  probably  □ 
tioD  than  the  reUtioa  of  the  numbers 
to  that  of  the  Gi^jers  of  the  hand.  The 
Dame*  of  the  days  of  this  week  are  as 
follows  i—Liggi,  Pakit^,  Pan,  Wagi, 
KliweH.  .  .  .  Tbe  Javanesecon^er  llie 


3  determine  the 
1  the  principal 
This   arbitrary 

3  better  founda- 


names  of  the  days  of  their  native  week 
to  have  a  mystical  relation  to  colours, 
and  to  the  divisions  of  the  horizon. 

"  According  to  this  whimsicai  inter- 
pretation, the  first  means  aiilc,  and  the 
tost;  the  second,  rtd,  and  the  toutk ; 
the  third,  yelhv,  and  the  wtst ;  the 
fourth  black  and  the  norik ;  the  fifth, 
(KtEA^coloar,  and^iwi,  or  centre.  It 
is  highly  probable  that,  like  the  week 
of  the  continental  nationa  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  days  were  named  after  the 
natitnial  gods.  In  an  ancient  mann- 
script  found  in  Java,  which  will  be 
afterwards  referred  to,  the  week  of  five 
days  is  represented  by  fire  homan 
figures,  two  of  which  are  female  and 
three  male." — Crawliird,  Hiit.  a/ tit 
Indian  Arehifelage,  vol,   i.   pp.   281)1 
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Maheswara  being  Shiva,  and  constituting  with  Brahma 
and  Vishnu  the  so-called  Hindu  Trinity,  while  Kalais 
either  another  title  of  Shiva,  or  stands  for  Kali,  his 
wife,  and  S'ri  is  a  general  title  of  all  Hindu  gods'; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  division  of  time 
is  not  of  Javanese  or  Malayan  origin,  although  the 
importance  of  the  number  ^i^  is  also  recognised  by  the 
Hindus.* 

The  same  mystic  notions  of  colour  and  the  like 
are  attached  to  these  divisions  by  the  Malays  as 
obtain  in  the  case  of  the  Javanese  days  of  the  week : 
thus  Maheswara's  colour  is  yellow -white  {puUk 
kumng) :  if  you  go  out  you  will  meet  a  man  of  yellow- 
white  complexion,  or  wearing  yellow-white  clothes ;  it 
is  a  lucky  time  for  £tsking  a  boon  from  a  Raja,  or  for 
doing  any  kind  of  work  ;  good  news  then  received  is 
true,  bad  news  is  false,  and  so  on. 

Kala's  colour  is  a  reddish  black  (hitam  merak*) ;  if 
you  go  out  you  will  meet  a  bad  man  or  have  a  quarrel ; 
it  is  an  unlucky  time  altogether :  the  good  news  one 
hears  turns  out  untrue,  and  the  bad  true ;  illness 
occurring  at  this  time  is  due  to  a  ghost  {hantu  orang), 
and  the  remedy  is  a  black  fowl ;  in  cock-fighting  a 
black  cock  will  beat  a  white  one  at  this  time,  but  when 
setting  him  to  fight  you  must  not  face  towards  the 
west,  etc 


'  CommtmicUed  by  Sir  George  Biid- 
wood  of  the  India  Office. 

Bat  in  Bali  .S'r)  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu, 

ot  mote  Diually  of  Shiva.    "Asgoddess  vianiaaip<ouharenal^i.ofB,vtaiiaiiii^ 

of  the  rice-Geldt  she  it  c^ed  S'ri  .  .  .  fiaiuMai^am  ([iL  of  five  melds),  wfaidt 

and  has  temples  on  the  saaaAs  [rice-  sie  of  Indian  origin,  with  the  IndlU 

Seldt],   and    on    the    roads    between  ptmeiarangi,  fanckalaiiira,  etc. 

them." — Mite.  Paptrt  rtlating t»  Iitda-  '  Or  does  thii  mean  "Wadi  wiad"! 

CAina,  etc.  Second  Series,  vol,  iL  p.  Bat  red  is  Brahma's  colonr,  and  f" 

105.  Kala  one  woald  a  fruri  expect  Usck 

She  it  frequentl]'  mentioned  in  Mala;  to  be  qtpropriate. 
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Similarly  S'ri's  colour  is  white,  Brahma's  is  red, 
Vishnu's  is  green,  and  each  division  has  its  respective 
advantages  or  disadvantages.' 

Another  version  of  this  system,  known  as  the  Five 
Moments  (sa'at),  is  based  on  a  somewhat  similar 
diagram,  but  has  orthodox  Muhammadan  names  for 
its  divisions,  viz.  Ahmad,  Jibra'il  (Gabriel),  Ibrahim 
(Abraham),  Yusuf  (Joseph),  and  'Azra'il  (Azrael). 

Its  diagram,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  quite  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Katika  Lima,  though  the  general  scheme 
of  the  two  systems  corresponds  closely. 

Suniise.  Forenoon.  Noon.  Aiteinoon.      5  unlet. 


{IfluarmMl 

VhS^ 

(<*,trf 

(/*I-l 

{maitu 

t.n) 

.ml) 

to) 

Mrun) 

m^ril) 

(.M  day) 

Ahmad 

Jibra'il 

Ibrahim 

Yusuf 

'Azra'U 

(=nd  day) 

Jibra'il 

Ihralram 

Yusuf 

'Azra'il 

Ahmad 

(3rd  da,) 

Ibrahim 

Yusuf 

'Azra'il 

Ahmad 

Jibra'il 

(4th  day) 

Yustif 

'Aam'il 

Ahmad 

Jibra'U 

Ibrahim 

(5th  day) 

'Aarall 

Ahmad 

Jibra'il 

Ibrahim 

Yusuf 

So  in  Ahmad's  division  if  you  lose  a  buffalo  or  a 
bullock,  it  has  gone  to  the  southward  and  will  be  re- 
covered; good  news  then  received  is  true,  bad  news 
is  false ;  the  time  is  auspicious  for  any  kind  of  work, 
for  going  on  a  voyage,  sailing,  or  planting,  and  very 
profitable  for  trading ;  it  is  a  lucky  time  for  going  to 
war,  but  you  must  wear  white  clothes  and  face  south- 
wards by  a  little  east,  and  pray  to  God  Almighty. 
Jibra'il's  time  is  fairly  lucky  too,  being  good  for 
planting  and  profitable  for  trading,  and  if  gold  or 
silver  is  lost  then,  it  will  be  quickly  found,  but  there 
may  be  some  trouble  in  getting  it  back ;  a  lost  buffalo 


>  See  App.  ccxliii.   foT  an   extract  translating  fttaa  the  originals,  vtdch, 

from  a  tieatue  on  tbete  snbjecti.  being  in  the  Antbic  character,  mn  li-om 

■  Both  thit  table  and   that  of  the  right  to  left. 
/Taiiia  Lima  have  heea  revetted   in 


or  bullock  has  gone  southwards,  but  will  be  recovered 
after  some  slight  trouble ;  if  you  go  to  war  at  this 
time  you  must  wear  green,  but  must  not  face  towards 
the  south.  Ibrahim's  time  is  most  unlucky,  and  going 
out  then  is  sure  to  involve  bloodshed  or  other  misfor- 
tune ;  bad  news  is  true,  good  is  false  ;  things  lost  then 
will  not  be  recovered ;  going  to  war  is  ruinous,  and  if 
you  do  go,  the  only  way  of  safety  is  to  face  to  the 
north,  but  it  Js  best  to  stay  at  home  altc^ether  at  this 
time. 

Yusuf's  time  is  lucky  in  some  respects,  but  unlucky 
in  others ;  in  warfare  one  must  face  towards  the  west, 
and  wear  yellow.  'Azra'il's  time  is  most  unlucky ;  to 
go  to  war  then  is  most  disastrous  ;  any  business  pend- 
ing at  this  ill-omened  time  should  be  postptoned  to  a 
more  favourable  occasion.^ 

Besides  these  two  there  is  a  system  in  which  each 
of  the  seven  days  of  the  ordinary  week  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  each  of  which  is  characterised  by  one  of  the 
words  ampa,  bmigkei,  rezki,  and  aral  (for  'aradl),  sym- 
bolical apparently  of  No  Success,  Death,  Success,  and 
Unforeseen  Obstacle.^ 

Another  scheme  {JCatika  Tujoh),  based  on  the 
Seven  Heavenly  Bodies,  divides  each  day  into  seven 
parts,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  Arabic 
name  of  one  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

The  first  day  runs, — 

(i)  Shams      (a)  Zthrah       (3)  'Utarid      (4)  Kamar 
Sun  Venus  Mercury  Moon 

(5)  Zu/ial     (6)  Muihiari  and  (7)  Mirrikh 

Saturn  Jupiter  Mars 

and  the  times  are — early  morning  {pagi-pagi),  morning 

'  See  App.  ccxliv.  for  an  extract  from  a  short  tieatiie  on  tliis  sobject- 
*  The  table  U  giveD  in  App.  ccxIt. 
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{thigah  naik),  just  before  noon  {kampir  t^ngak  hart), 
noon  {t^ngak  hari)^  afternoon  {^dbkr),  late  afternoon 
('(Mr),  and  sunset  {magkrib). 

For  the  second  day  the  series  begins  with  the 
Moon,  and  goes  on  in  the  above  order  to  Mercury ; 
and  for  the  third  day  it  begins  with  Mars ;  so  that 
each  day  of  the  week  begins  with  its  appropriate 
planet  in  the  usual  order,  which  is  best  seen  in  the 
French  names  Mardi,  Mercredi,  Jeudi,  Vendredi,  and 
the  English  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Each  of  the  seven  divisions  has  its  lucky  or  unlucky 
characteristics,  much  as  in  the  systems  already  de- 
scribed. 

Besides  these,  each  day  of  the  week  has  its  own 
appropriate  occupations,  according  to  another  system. 
at  times  ascertained  by  measuring  the  length  of  one's 
shadow.  Further,  it  would  appear  that  some  days 
are  unlucky  altogether :  one  account  gives  seven  un- 
lucky days  in  every  month ;  another  asserts  that  Thurs- 
day is  unlucky  in  the  months  Dhu-'l-hijjah,  Muharram, 
and  Safar;  Tuesday  in  Rabi'-al-awal,  Rabi'-al-akhir, 
and  Jumada-'l-awal;  Saturday  in  Jumada-'l-akhir, 
RSjab  and  Sha'ban ;  Sunday  in  Ramadhan,  Shawal, 
and  Dhu-1-ka'idah  ;  a  third  specifies  twelve  other 
most  inauspicious  days  in  every  year,  viz.  the  28th  of 
Muharram,  the  10th  of  Safar,  the  14th  of  Rabi'-al-awal, 
and  so  on,  while  for  greater  convenience  a  calendar 
has  been  drawn  up,  which  is  far  too  long  to  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  which  closely  resembles  the  weather 
chart  illustrated  on  another  p^e,  and  gives  the  whole 
list  of  days  of  the  Muhammadan  year  classified  under 
the  heads  lucky  {fiaiM),  somewhat  unlucky,  very  un- 
lucky, and  neutral. 

Besides  this,  whole  years  are  lucky  or  unlucky 
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according  as  the  6rst  of  Muharram  falls  on  a  Sunday, 
Monday,  etc  ;  and,  moreover,  years  vary  in  luck  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  they  bear  in  the  Cycle  of  Eight.' 

Most  of  these  systems  of  divination  involve  the 
construction  of  a  sort  of  calendar,  and  require  some 
degree  of  astronomical  knowledge ;  but  of  astronomy 
properly  so-called  the  Malays  have  scarcely  even  a 
smattering,  its  place  being  taken  by  the,  to  them, 
far  more  important  science  of  astrology.  "Their 
meagre  ideas  regarding  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  derived,  through  the  Arabs,  from  the 
Ptolemaic  system."  ^ 

The  seven  Heavenly  Bodies  {Bintang  Tujok), 
mentioned  above,  whose  motions  they  believe  to  be 
produced  by  the  agency  of  angels,*  retain  their  Arabic 
names,*  and  are  believed  to  rule  the  "  seven  ominous 
moments"  {Katika  Tuj'oh),  which  are  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  influences  of  these  several  sidereal 
bodies.* 

The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  similarly  bear  Arabic  ap- 
pellations, the  form  of  divination  in  which  they  bear 
the  principal  part  being  called  the  Twelve  Constella- 
tions {Bintang  Dua-b'las).^ 

This  form  of  divination  is  not  quite  so  common 
as  are  those  of  the  Five  Ominous  Times  (5-square)  and 
the  Seven  Heavenly  Bodies  (7-square),  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  iind  out  much  about  the  methods  of 
working  tt,  but  a  copy  of  one  of  the  diagrams  used 
for  the  purpose  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


<   Vide  f.  m,  infra.  Hid    BitaaMg   Babi;    viA   KL,   i-v- 

*  Newbold,  tp.  tU.  toI.  iL  p.  354.  BinUDg. 

>  Hid.  p.  358.  »  UaT*tam/.S.A.S.,  S.B.,Vo.J, 

*  The  names  ore  given  j«/ra.    Xaiii  p.  31. 

binothei  name  for  Mercuiy,  and  Venus  *  Newbold,  tf.  tit.  voL  ii.  p.  355. 
it  Mmetimeg  knomi  m  BinttaigK^ra 
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According  to  one  view,  which  is  perhaps  the 
prevalent  one,  every  man's  luck  is  determined  by  one 
or  other  of  the  zodiacal  constellations,  and  in  order 
to  find  out  which  one  it  is,  the  following  direction  is 
given : — 

"  Reckon  the  numerical  equivalent  of  the  person's 
name  and  of  the  name  of  his  mother  by  the  values  of 
the  letters  according  to  the  system  of  the  Abjad  ;  add 
the  two  numerical  equivalents  tc^ether,  and  divide 
the  total  by  twelve ;  if  the  remainder  is  i,  his  sign  is 
the  Ram,  if  2,  the  Bull,  and  so  on." 

Each  constellation  has  a  series  of  characteristics 
which  are  supposed  to  influence  the  whole  life  of  the 
person  who  is  subject  to  it* 

Besides  the  above,  a  few  of  the  other  constellations 
are  known  to  possess  Malay  names,  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  the  name  g^ven  appears  usually  to  be 
quite  original,  having  no  connection  with  the  nomen- 
clature obtaining  among  nations  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar.* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Malays  possess  a 
curious  system  by  which  the  lunar  month  is  divided 
into  a  number  of  parts  called  R^jang.  According  to 
Newbold,  "the  twenty-eight  HMjangs  resemble  the  Nac- 
shatras  or  lunar  mansions  of  the  Hindoos,  rather  than 


>  There  it  •  treatise  on  the  Biniamg 
DuaSlat,  too  long  to  give  io  fiiU,  of 
vrhich  a  short  extract  will  be  foond  in 
Apo.  ccUv. 

■  The  following  names  of  constella- 
tioni  aie  taken  from  Klinkerl,  s.v.  Bin- 
\»af,  and  elsewhere  : 
Biniatg  Mayang,  the  Virgin  (lil.  the 

Spathe  of  Palm-blossom). 
BitUang  Pari,  the  Southern  Cross  (lit 

the  Skate  or  Sting-my). 
Bi$timg  Btaniik  (C.  and  S.)  i.*.  the 


Spring-gtui,  or  rather  Spring.spear- 
trap  (alto  callccl  bp  its  Arabic  name 
at-ji^ar),  OrioD. 

Bmtaiig  BiJck,  or  Binlang /ong,  the 
Great  Bear  (lit  the  Boat  or  Jonk].] 
Othort  bear  more  fomiliar  names, 

'■g.  :— 

Biniang  Utara  or  Ketub  (?},  the  Pole- 
Stai  (Ut.  North  Star). 

Bintang  Xaia,  the  Scwplon. 

Whilst  Bintang  AIk/u;  (Abuuh)  h  tbe 

"  Wain." 
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the  Anwa  of  the  Arabs  " ;  *  and  it  is  a  priori  very  prob- 
able that  they  owe  their  origin  to  this  Hindu  system. 
But  by  the  Malays  their  application  has  been  generally 
misunderstood,  and  their  number  is  usually  raised  to 
thirty  so  as  to  fit  the  days  of  the  lunar  month.  Each 
of  these  divisions  has  its  symbol,  which  is  usually  an 
animal,  and  the  first  animal  in  the  list  is  (in  almost  all 
versions)  the  horse.  A  horse's  head  is  also  the  figure 
of  the  first  of  the  Hindu  Nakshatras,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  trace  of  identity  in  the  remaining  figures, 
which  for  the  sake  of  comparison  are  given,  side  by 
side  with  the  Malay  symbols,  in  the  Appendix.  The 
Malays  have  embodied  this  system  in  a  series  of 
mnemonic  verses  (known  as  Ska'ir  R^ja/ng),  of  which 
there  are  several  versions,  e.g.  the  R^jang  of  'Che 
Busu,  the  R^jang  Sindiran  Maiat,  and  others.* 

The  R^jangs  are  also  dealt  with  at  length  in  prose 
treatises :  one  of  these,  which  identifies  the  RSjangs 
with  the  days  of  the  lunar  month,  begins  "on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  whose  r^jang  is  a  horse,  God 
Almighty  created  the  prophet  Adam ;  this  day  is  good 
for  planting,  travelling,  and  sailing,  and  trading  on 
this  day  will  be  profitable ;  it  is  also  a  good  day  for  a 
wedding,  and  on  this  day  it  is  lucky  to  be  attacked  {ue. 
in  war),  but  rather  unlucky  to  take  the  offensive ;  .  .  • 
good  news  received  (at  this  time)  is  true,  bad  news  is 
false ;  property  lost  (on  this  day)  will  soon  be  re- 
covered ;  the  man  who  stole  it  is  short  of  stature, 
with  scanty  hair,  a  round  face,  a  slender  figure  and  a 
yellow  complexion ;  the  property  has  been  placed  in 
a  house,  .  .  .  under  the  care  of  a  dark  man ;  ...  if  a 

1  Newbold,(>^.(i;.v(iI.ii.  p.355.  C£  lishedat  Singapore,  and  for  an  extnct 

Colebrooke'E  Lift  and  Esst^t,  vol.  iii.  bom  the  Rtjang  of  'Che   Bota,  tbe 

p.  384.  leader  U  referred  to  the  Appendix. 

'  A  Skafir  R^attg  ^"^  been  pab. 
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child  is  born  on  this  day  it  will  be  extremely  fortunate ; 
if  one  is  ill  on  this  day,  one  will  quickly  recover ;  the 
proper  remedy  for  driving  away  the  evil  {iolak  bald), 
is  to  make  a  representation  of  a  horse  and  throw  it 
away  towards  the  (East?)"^  In  other  respects  this 
system  of  divination  seems  to  ^ree  in  Its  main 
features  with  those  which  have  already  been 
described. 

Having  mentioned  the  divisions  of  the  calendar 
which  are  chiefly  used  in  divination,  it  seems  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  completeness,  to  allude  briefly  to  those 
that  remain. 

"The  better  informed  Malays  acknowledge  the 
solar  year  of  365  days,  which  they  term  the  toun 
(fakun)  shemsiak,  but  in  obedience  to  their  Moham- 
medan instructors,  adopt  the  lunar  year  {toun  kum- 
riah)  of  354  days." ' 

This  remark  is  still  true,  no  doubt,  of  the  up-country 
Malays  on  the  West  Coast,  but  in  most  districts, 
and  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  European 
influence,  the  solar  year  is  now  being  gradually  intro- 
duced. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  method  of  reckon- 
ing months,  a  dual  system  being  now  in  vogue  in 
many  places  where  there  is  most  contact  with  Euro- 
peans. R^arding  the  native  methods  the  following 
quotation  is  to  the  point : — 

"There  are  three  ways  of  reckoning  the  months. 
First,  the  Arabian,  computing  thirty  days  to  the  first 


1  The  MS.  here  and  in  the  blanks  to  be  thrown   awny  of  course  corre- 

above  ii   detective  or  illegible.      But  tpondswith  theijnnboloftheparticnlai 

tbe  prescriptions  foi  the  other  days  show  day. 

that  (he  image  is  to  be  thrown  either  *  Newbold,  ep.  cit.  vol.  u.  pp.  356, 

in   some  definite  direction  or  into  the  357. 
jangle,  simply ;  on  each  day  the  thing 
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month,  and  twenty-nine  to  the  second  month,  and  so 
on  alternately  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Second,  the  Persian  mode,  viz.  thirty  days  to  each 
month  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of  Rum,  i.e.  thirty-one  days 
to  the  month.  The  Brst  is  in  general  use.  Some  few, 
with  greater  accuracy,  calculate  their  year  at  354  days 
eight  hours,  intercalating  every  three  years  twenty-four 
hours,  or  one  day  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  thirty- 
three  days  for  the  difference  between  the  solar  and 
lunar  years. 

"  But  the  majority  of  the  lower  classes  estimate  their 
year  by  the  fruit  seasons  and  by  their  crops  of  rice 
only.  Many,  however,  obstinately  adhere  to  the  lunar 
months,  and  plant  their  paddy  at  the  annual  return  of 
the  lunar  month." 

"  The  Malay  months  have  been  divided  into  weeks 
of  seven  days,  marked  by  the  return  of  the  Moham- 
medan Sabbath.  Natives  who  have  had  intercourse 
with  Europeans  divide  the  day  and  night  Into  twenty- 
four  parts,  but  the  majority  measure  the  day  by  the 
sun's  apparent  progress  through  the  heavens,  the  crow 
of  the  cock,  etc.  The  religious  day  commences  at 
sunset,  like  that  of  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews." 

"  There  are  two  cycles  borrowed  from  the  Arabs, 
and  known  only  to  a  few,  viz.  one  of  120  years, 
the  dour^  besar,  and  the  other  of  eight,  dour  kukil. 
The  latter  is  sometimes  seen  in  dates  of  letters,  and 
resembles  the  mode  adopted  by  us  of  distinguishing  by 
letters  the  different  days  of  the  week,  substituting  eight 
years  for  the  seven  days.  The  order  of  the  letters  is 
as  follows :  Alif-ha-jim-za-dal-ba-wau-dal-Akajazdtdnt- 
da.     The  present  year  (1251)  is  the  year  Toun-za. 

"  In  a  Malay  MS.  history  of  Patani,  in  my  possession, 
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I  hnd  the  Siamese  mode  of  designatmg  the  different 
years  of  the  cycle  by  the  names  of  animals  adopted." ' 

Most  if  not  all  these  systems  of  reckoning  seem  to 
have  been  treated  by  the  Malays  from  the  astrological 
point  of  view  as  forming  a.  basis  for  divination,  and 
these  crude  notions  of  the  lucky  or  unlucky  nature  of 
certain  times  and  seasons  are  to  some  extent  systemat- 
ised  by  or  in  some  degree  mixed  up  with  the  idea  of 
the  mystic  influence  of  numbers  and  geometrical 
figures. 

Of  the  mystic  figures  used  in  divination,  the  first  in 
importance  is,  no  doubt,  .what  has  been  called  the 
"magic  square,"  a  term  applied  to  "a  set  of  numbers 
arranged  in  a  square  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  diE^onal  columns  shall  give  the  same 
sums," 

The  ordinary  form  of  magic  square,  which  was  for- 
merly in  use  in  Europe,  is  the  following;  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  even  among  the  Malays. 
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But  the  form  of  magic  square  generally  used  by 
the  Malays  is  the  same  figure  reversed. 
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lifagi.  Square 
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The  ordinary  Malay  astrolc^er  most  likely  under- 
stands very  little  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  magic 
square,  and  consequently  he  not  unfrequently  makes 
mistakes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures.  I  believe, 
also,  that  in  using  the  squares  for  purposes  of  divination 
be  now  usually  begins  at  one  comer  and  counts  straight 
on,  the  beginning  place  being  almost  always  distin- 
guished by  a  small  solitary  crescent  or  crescent  and 
star  just  over  the  square.*  When  coloured  squares 
are  introduced,  as  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  5- 
squares,  the  sum  of  25  squares  is  subdivided  into  five 
sets  or  groups  of  five  squares  each,  a  different  colour 
being  assigned  to  each  group.  These  colours  would  no 
doubt  retain  the  comparative  values  usually  assigned 

I  Occasionall;  these  squares,  inttead  of  bd:%  rerened,  are  tamed  ddeways. 
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to  them  by  Malay  a5tro1<^ers.  Thus  white  would  be 
the  best  of  all ;  yellow,  as  the  royal  colour,  little,  if  at 
all  inferior  to  white ;  brown,  blue,  or  red  would  be 
medium  colours ;  black  would  be  bad,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  names  of  the  five  Hindu 
deities  already  mentioned  will  be  found  similarly 
arranged,  in  which  case  they  appear  to  refer  to  the 
divisions  of  the  day,  described  above  under  the  name 
of  Katika  Lima.  Besides  this  class  of  magic  squares, 
however,  there  are  other  kinds  which  present  irregu- 
larities, and  are  not  so  easily  explainable.  Some  of 
these  violate  the  fundamental  rule  of  the  magic 
square,  which  insists  that  each  square  shall  have  an 
equal  number  of  small  squares  running  each  way,  and 
that  this  number  shall  be  an  odd  one. 

Others  exhibit  the  right  number  of  small  squares 
(3  ><  3  or  5  X  5  or  7x7),  but  instead  of  a  subdivision 
into  sub-groups,  have  merely  an  arrangement  of  alter- 
native emblems,  such  as  a  bud  and  a  full-blown  flower, 
or  the  like. 

An  analysis  of  the  squares  whose  figures  are  given 
in  the  illustrations  shows  that  the  order  of  the  colours, 
deities,  and  planets  is  by  no  means  always  the  same. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  the  order  of  the  five  colours, 
we  have : — 

Id  Plate  36,  Fig.  i,  and  in  another  figure, 

1-5  brown  (?  red).  1-5  white. 

6-10  yellow.  6-10  black  (red  is  substituted  by 

mistake  in  No.  9). 
11-15  white.  11-15  r^ 

i6-io  black.  16-20  blue  (17  is  made  black  1^ 

mistake). 
31-25  white.  31-35  yellow. 

And  in  the  matter  of  the  order  of  the  Five  Deities 
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In  Plate  26,  Fig.  i,  and  in  another  ^ure, 

i-S  Brahnut  (Brahma).  1-5  Bisri  (S'ri). 

6-10  Bismt  (Vishnu).  6-10  KaUt. 

11-15  Maswara  (Maheswara).  11-16  Maavara  (Maheswara). 

i6-30  Sri  (17  is  called  Kala  by  16-30  Bisnu  (Vi^u). 

mistake).! 

21-25    ■^'"^    (^3    **"*    ^4    "*  2i-a5  Brahma. 
called  5'«  by  mistake). 

And  yet  another  5-square  containing  the  names  of 
Deities  (PI.  26,  Fig.  2)  is  composed  as  follows : — 
1-5  Bisnu  (Vishnu). 
6-10  Brahma. 
11-15  Maswara  (Maheswaia). 
16-20  [a  diagonal  cross]. 
31-35  [^  small  circle]. 

From  PI.  26,  Fig.  2,  it  would  appear  that  this  form 
of  the  5-square  is  used  to  ascertain  the  best  time  of  day 
to  commence  an  operation,  e.g.  to  start  on  a  journey. 

In  a  7-square  we  find  the  followii^ ; — 

1-7  Shiwu  (Sun) ;  Sunday  (i). 
8-14  Mirrikh  (Mare) ;  Tuesday  (2). 
15-21  ^«jA/an  (Jupiter) ;  Thursday  (3). 
32-28  iiiAfl/ (Saturn) ;  Saturday  (4). 
29-35  Kamar  (Moon)  ;  Monday  (5). 
36-42  Keiab^  (Mercury);  Wednesday  (6). 
43-49  Zakari^  (Venus);  Friday  (7). 

This  7-square  is  based  on  a  heptacle  in  which  every 
alternate  day  is  skipped,  thus  : — 

This  form  of  square  is  evidently 
used  to  ascertain  the  best  day  of  the 
week  to  commence  any  operation. 

Next     in    importance     to     the 
methods  of  divination  by  the  use  of 
magic    squares,   come  those   which 
depend  upon  "  aspect,"  and  involve 
the  use  of  diagrams  which  I  propose  to  call  "  aspect- 
mi  *  For  'Utarii. 
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compasses."  Of  these  the  commonest  form  is  a  draw- 
ing, in  which  the  places  usually  occupied  by  the  points 
of  the  compass  are  occupied  by  the  names  of  certain 
things  (usually  animals  or  birds)  which  are  supposed 
to  be  naturally  opposed  to  each  other.  Thus  in  one 
of  these  compass-like  figures  we  find  {vide  PI.  25, 
Fig.  2)  :— 

The  Bird  [sic]  (N.)     opposed  to  the  Fowl  (S.) 
The  CrocodUe  (N.E.)      „         „    „    FUh  (S.W.) 
The  Rat  (E.)  „         „   „   Cat  (W.) 

The  Tiger  (S.E.)  „         „    „    Stag  (N.W.) 

Another  has : — 

The  Kite  (N.)  opposed  to  the  Fowl  (S.) 

The  Crocodile  (N.E.)     „         „    „    Fish  (S.W.) 
The  Rat  (K)  .,         „   „    Cat  (W.) 

The  Tiger  (S.E.)  „         „    „    Stag  (N.W.) 

And  a  third : — 

The  New  Moon  (N.)  opposed  to  the  Kite  (S.) 
The  Cat  (N.E.)  „         „   „    Rat  (S.W.) 

The  Crocodile  (E.)         „         „   „    Fish  (W.) 
The  Stag  (S.K)  „         „   „    Tiger  (N.W.) 

whilst  a  fourth  has  alternately  cape  and  bay. 

The  way  in  which  these  figures  were  used  for  divi- 
nation is  very  clearly  shown  by  PI.  25,  Fig.  i,  which  is 
copied  from  a  figure  in  one  of  my  (Selangor)  charm- 
books,  which  had  the  days  of  the  month,  from  the  ist 
to  the  30th,  written  round  it  in  blue  ink.  Starting 
from  the  north  aspect,  you  count  round  to  the  left  until 
(allowing  one  day  to  each  aspect)  you  arrive  at  the 
aspect  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  day  of  the 
month  upon  which  you  wish  to  start  your  journey. 
If  it  coincides  with  an  aspect  assigned  to  one  of  the 
weaker  influences,  it  will  be  most  imprudent  to  start 
on  that  day.     Start  on  a  day  assigned  to  one  of  the 
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Stronger  influences,  and  you  will  be  all  right.  If  the 
first  aspect-compass  which  you  consult  is  not  accom- 
modating enough  for  your  requirements,  go  on  con- 
sulting others  until  you  And  one  which  is  satisfactory. 

Other  forms  of  the  compass-figure  are  used  for 
divining  whether  if  he  starts  on  a  certain  day  the  man 
will  get  the  better  of  his  enemy,  or  meet  with  a  person 
{e.g.  a  slave  or  a  thief)  who  has  run  away.  In  the 
former  case  a  double  circle  of  human  figures  is  used, 
the  figures  of  the  inner  circle  representing  the  person 
who  seeks  the  information,  and  those  of  the  outer 
circle  his  enemy.  The  counting  is  carried  out  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  before,  and  the  headless 
figure  in  each  case  represents  the  man  who  will  lose. 
In  the  case  of  a  drawn  battle  neither  party,  of  course, 
loses  his  head. 

In  the  case  of  an  absconder,  a  single  circle  of 
figures  is  used,  the  figures  pointing  towards  the  centre 
signifying  that  the  absconding  party  will  return  or  be 
caught,  and  those  pointing  away  from  the  centre  signi- 
fying the  opposite.  In  one  case  (PI.  25,  Fig.  3)  there 
are  fourteen  human  figures  arranged  in  two  opposing 
rows  of  seven,  every  alternate  figure  being  headless. 
In  this  case  you  start  the  counting  at  the  right-hand 
figure  of  the  bottom  row,  and  count  towards  the  left. 
Yet  another  form  of  divination  in  which  the  human 
figure  is  made  use  of,  is  shown  in  PI.  25,  Fig.  r  ;  a 
number  of  small  red  circles  (which  should  be  alter- 
nately dark  and  light)  are  drawn  at  the  salient  points 
of  the  figure,  and  counted  down  to  the  left  in  order, 
beginning  at  the  head.  All  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
discover  about  the  villainous-looking  individual  here 
portrayed  is  the  fact  that  he  is  said  to  represent  one 
"  Unggas  Tfilang,"  who  was  described  to  me  as  an 
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"old  war-chief"  {hulnbakmg  titd)  of  the  Sea-gypsies 
[Orang  Latd)  and  the  Malay  pirates. 

Figures  of  dragons  (naga)  and  scorpions  {Jkala)  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  there  is  also 
'  an  aspect-compass  known  as  the  Rajal-al-ghaib  or 
Jinazah  Sayidna  'AH  t6n  Abu  Talib  (the  body  or 
bier  of  Our  Lord  'AH,  the  son  of  Abu  Talib),  which, 
according  to  this  notion,  "  is  continually  being  carried 
by  angels'  towards  the  different  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  and  must  not  be  faced ;  for  if  one  faces  to- 
wards it,  one  is  sure  to  be  defeated  in  battle  or  fight." 
The  aspect  to  be  avoided  varies  from  day  to  day, 
turning  towards  each  of  the  eight  points  of  the  ordinary 
Malay  compass  three  or  four  times  in  the  lunar  month. 

The  subject  of  omens  in  general  has  been  sbordy 
dealt  with  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  and  also 
incidentally  mentioned  in  connection  with  various 
departments  of  nature  and  human  life.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  make  a  complete  or  systematic 
list  of  the  things  from  which  omens  are  taken.  Apart 
from  those  depending  merely  on  Times,  Seasons, 
Numbers,  and  Aspect,  which  have  been  already  dealt 
with  at  quite  sufficient  length,  it  may  be  noted  that 
omens  are  drawn  from  earthquakes,  thunder,  "house- 
lizards,  rats,  and  other  four-footed  things,"  according 
to  the  times  at  which  they  are  observed,  from  the 
colour,  smell,  and  nature  of  soil  (in  choosing  building- 
sites),  from  birds,  and,  in  fact,  from  a  very  large  variety 
of  matters  which  cannot  be  classified  under  any  general 
head.    The  lines  of  the  hand  are,  of  course,  interpreted 


'  Ponibly  this  nolion  is  partly  le-      of  which  ido  there  ■ 
iponubit  foi  the  lidiculQus  Eutopean       Cnceun 
l^end  about  Mtihaicinad't  coffin  being      selTes. 
■H^iended  between  heaven  and  eailh, 
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among  the  Malays,  as  elsewhere,  as  signs  of  good  and 
evil  fortune.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  collect  much 
information  on  the  subject  of  Malay  chiromancy,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  European  adepts  in  "palmistry"  (as 
it  seems  to  be  usually  styled  nowadays)  it  may  be 
worth  while  mentioning  that  the  Malays  attach  im- 
portance, as  an  indication  of  long  life  {'aiamat  panjang 
'umory  to  the  intersection  of  the  line  round  the  base 
of  the  thumb'  with  the  one  which  runs  round  the  wrist 
{simpeuin  'AH),  while  a  broken  line  across  the  palm 
{rXtak  pulus)  is  believed  by  them  to  be  a  sign  of 
invulnerability  {tanda  p^nggKias,  ta'  bulek  di-tikam). 
Upright  lines  running  up  the  lower  joints  of  the  fingers, 
in  the  same  line  as  the  fingers  themselves,  are  a  sign 
of  prospective  wealth  ('eUamai  'nak  di-panjai  dt  duit, 
tanda  orang  kayo),  and  a  whorl  of  circular  lines  on 
the  fingers  {pusat  b^lanak)  is  a  sign  of  a  craftsman 
{'alamat  orang  tukang). 

More  important,  perhaps,  are  the  omens  believed 
to  be  derived  from  dreams,  of  which  there  seem  to 
be  several  different  methods  of  interpretation.  Ac- 
cording to  one  system  the  initial  letter  of  the  thing 
dreamt  of  determines  the  luck :  thus  to  dream  of  a 
thing  beginning  with  T  is  very  lucky  indeed,  to  dream 
of  a  thing  beginning  with  H  means  that  a  visitor  from 
a  distance  is  to  be  expected  ;  N  indicates  sorrow,  L  is 
a  hint  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  so 
forth.  According  to  another  system,  a  purely  arbitrary 
meaning  is  put  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  dream, 
or,  at  most,  some  slight  analogy  is  the  basis  of  the  in- 
terpretation. Thus  to  dream  of  a  gale  of  wind  in  the 
early  morning  is  an  omen  of  sorrow,  to  dream  of  hail 
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means  acquisition  of  property,  to  dream  of  bathing  in 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  indicates  escape  from  a  very 
great  danger,  a  dream  about  mosquitoes,  flies,  and  the 
like,  means  that  an  enemy  is  coming  to  the  village,  to 
dream  about  eating  jack-fruit  {naft£-ia)  or  plantain 
(pisang)  is  an  indication  of  great  trouble  impending, 
and  so  on ;  an  extract  from  a  treatise  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  the  Appendix,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  at 
greater  length  upon  it  here.  Among  Malay  gamblers 
special  importance  is  attached  to  dreams  as  an  indica> 
tion  of  luck  in  gambling  {mimpi  paksa  or  dapai 
paksd).  If  the  gambler  dreams  of  "sweeping  out  the 
gambling  farm"  [m^nyapu  pajak),  i.e.  "breaking  the 
bank,"  or  of  running  amok  in  it  {mSngamok  pajak), 
or  of  bailing  out  the  ocean  (tnMnimba  lautan),  or  of 
the  ocean  running  dry  (Iwutan  k'ring),  or  even  of  his 
breeding  maggots  on  his  person  (badan  b^rulat),  he  is 
confident  of  great  good  fortune  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  importance  traditionally 
ascribed  to  dreams,  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  the 
following  popular  legend,  which  also  illustrates  the 
type  of  folk-tales  in  which  hidden  treasure  plays  a 
great  part : — 

"Che  Puteh  Jambai  and  his  wife  were  very  poor 
people,  who  lived  many  generations  ago  at  Pulo 
Kambiri  on  the  Perak  river.  They  had  so  few  clothes 
between  them  that  when  one  went  out  the  other  had 
to  stay  at  home.  Nothing  seemed  to  prosper  with 
them,  so  leaving  Pulo  Kambiri,  where  their  poverty 
made  them  ashamed  to  meet  their  neighbours,  they 
moved  up  the  river  to  the  spot  since  called  Jambai. 
Shortly  after  they  had  settled  here  Che  Puteh  was 
troubled  by  a  portent  which  has  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  manygreat  men  from  the  time  of  Pharaoh  downwards. 
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He  dreamed  a  dream.  And  in  his  dream  he  was  warned 
by  a  supernatural  visitant  to  slay  his  wife,  this  being, 
he  was  assured,  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  better  his  miserable  condition. 

"  Sorely  disturbed  in  mind,  but  never  doubting  that 
the  proper  course  was  to  obey,  Che  Futeh  confided  to 
his  wife  the  commands  which  he  had  received,  and 
desired  her  to  prepare  for  death.  The  unh^py  lady 
acquiesced  with  that  conjugal  submissiveness  which  in 
Malay  legends,  as  In  the  Araiian  Nights,  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Oriental  female  when  landed  in  some 
terrible  predicament.  But  she  craved  and  obtained 
permission  to  first  go  down  to  the  river  and  wash  her- 
self with  lime  juice.  So  taking  a  handful  of  limes  she 
went  forth,  and,  standing  on  the  rock  called  Batu 
Pembunoh,  she  proceeded  to  perform  her  ablutions 
after  the  Malay  fashion.  The  prospect  of  approaching 
death,  we  may  presume,  unnerved  her,  for  in  dividii^ 
the  limes  with  a  knife  she  managed  to  cut  her  own 
hand  and  the  blood  dripped  down  on  the  rocks  and 
into  the  river ;  as  each  drop  was  borne  away  by  the 
current,  a  large  jar  immediately  rose  to  the  surface  and 
Hoated,  in  defiance  of  all  natural  laws,  up-stream  to  the 
spot  whence  the  blood  came.  As  each  jar  floated  up 
Che  Puteh's  wife  tapped  it  with  her  knife  and  pulled  it 
in  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks.  On  opening  them  she 
found  them  all  full  of  gold.  She  then  went  in  search 
of  her  husband  and  told  him  of  the  treasure  of  which 
she  had  suddenly  become  possessed.  He  spared  her 
life,  and  they  lived  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  for  many  years.  Their  old  age 
was  clouded,  it  is  believed,  by  the  anxiety  attending 
the  possession  of  a  beautiful  daughter,  who  was  bom 
to  them  after  they  became  rich.     She  grew  up  to  the 
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perfection  of  loveliness,  and  all  the  Rajas  and  Chiefs 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  were  her  suitors.  The 
multitude  of  rival  claims  so  bewildered  the  unhappy 
parents  that,  after  concealing  a  great  part  of  their 
riches  in  various  places,  they  disappeared  and  have 
never  since  been  seen.  Their  property  was  never 
found  by  their  children,  though,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions received  in  dreams,  they  braved  sea-voyages 
and  went  to  seek  for  it  in  the  distant  lands  of  Kacha- 
puri  and  Jamulepor. 

"Several  places  near  Jambai  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Che  Futeh  are  still  pointed  out ;  at  Bukit 
Bunyian  the  treasure  was  buried  and  still  lies  con- 
cealed. A  deep  gorge  leading  down  to  the  river  is  the 
ghaut  down  which  Che  Puteh's  vast  flocks  of  buffaloes 
used  to  go  to  the  river.  Its  size  is  evidence  of  the 
great  number  of  the  animals,  and  therefore  of  the 
wealth  of  their  owner.  Two  deep  pools,  called  re- 
spectively Lubuk  Gong  and  Lubuk  Sarunai,  contain  a 
golden  gong  and  a  golden  flute  which  were  sunk  here 
by  Che  Puteh  Jambai.  The  flute  may  sometimes  be 
seen  lying  on  one  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  but  always 
disappears  into  the  depths  of  the  pool  before  any 
mortal  can  approach  iL  The  treasures  of  Lubuk 
Gong  might  before  now  have  passed  into  human  pos- 
session, had  it  not  been  for  the  covetousness  of  the 
individual  selected  as  their  recipient.  A  Malay  of 
Ulu  Perak  was  told  in  a  dream  to  go  and  fish  in  the 
pool  of  the  gong  and  to  take  a  pair  of  betel-nut  scissors 
{^kachif)  with  him.  He  was  to  use  the  kachip  immedi- 
ately on  being  told  to  do  so.  Next  morning  he  was  at 
the  pool  early,  and  at  his  first  cast  hooked  something 
heavy  and  commenced  to  draw  it  up.  When  the  hook 
appeared  above  water  there  was  a  gold  chain  attached 
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to  it.  The  lucky  fisherman  then  commenced  to  pull 
up  the  chain  into  his  canoe,  and  hauled  up  fathoms  of 
it,  hand  over  hand,  until  the  boat  could  hardly  hold 
any  more.  Just  then  a  little  bird  alighted  on  a  branch 
close  by  and  piped  out  a  couple  of  notes,  which  sounded 
for  all  the  world  like  kachip.  The  man  heard,  but  he 
wanted  a  little  more,  and  he  went  on  hauling.  ^Kach^l 
said  the  bird  again.  'Just  a  very  little  more,'  thought 
the  fisherman,  and  he  still  continued  dra^ng  up  the 
chain.  Ag^ain  and  again  the  warning  note  sounded, 
but  in  vain,  and  suddenly  a  strong  pull  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  dragged  back  the  chain,  and  before  the 
Malay  had  time  to  divide  it  with  his  tweezers,  the  last 
link  of  it  had  disappeared  beneath  the  water." ' 

Charms,  Talismans,  and  Witchcraft 

While  by  divination  and  by  inferences  from  omens 
and  dreams,  Malays  attempt  to  ascertain  the  course 
of  fate,  so  by  charms  of  the  nature  of  amulets  aod 
talismans  they  sometimes  endeavour  to  influence  its 
direction  or  modify  its  force.  Charms  of  the  nature 
of  invocations  have  been  dealt  with  already  under 
different  headings  in  connection  with  a  variety  of 
matters,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  here  to  a 
few  miscellaneous  ones  of  a  less  elaborate  character. 
It  should  be  observed  that  some  charms  are  direcdy 
effective  or  protective,  like  amulets  or  talismans, 
while  others  are  supposed  to  work  only  by  influen- 
cing the  volition  of  another  mind.  Under  the  latter 
head  come  the  great  mass  of  love-charms,  charms 
for  securing  conjugal  fidelity,  or  for  compelling  the 
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revelation  by  another  person  of  his  or  her  secret 
thoughts,  and  the  like,  of  which  Malay  books  of 
magic  are  full ;  while  under  the  former  come  sundry 
recipes  of  a  more  or  less  medicinal  nature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  various  diseases,  of  increasing  physical 
power  or  virility,  or  of  protecting  the  person  against 
evil  influences,  natural  or  supernatural.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  modus  ^erandi  is  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter ;  the  charm  consists  usually  of  a  short  Arabic 
prayer  or  a  few  letters  and  figures,  sometimes  quite 
meaningless  and  conventional,  sometimes  making  up 
one  or  more  of  the  sacred  names  (Allah,  Muhammad, 
'AH,  etc.).  These  charms  are  written  on  paper  or  cloth 
and  worn  on  the  person ;  sometimes  they  are  written 
on  the  body  itself,  especially  on  the  part  to  be  affected  ; 
occasionally  they  are  written  on  a  cup  which  is  then 
used  for  drinking  purposes.  Such  prescriptions  are 
infinite  in  number,  and  are  to  be  found  in  Malay  charm- 
books,  wedged  in  amongst  matter  of  a  more  strictly 
medical  kind  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say 
that  letter-charms  {rajah,  'aeimat)  and  sacred  names 
have  their  place  in  the  Malay  Pharmacopceia  side  by 
side  with  spices,  herbs,  roots,  and  the  like.  But  such 
charms  are  also  used  for  many  other  purposes:  "to 
ward  ofi"  demons  {sheiian),  to  make  children  feed  at 
the  breast  properly,  to  prevent  them  from  crying  and 
from  going  into  convulsions,  to  prevent  the  rice-crops 
from  being  devoured  by  pigs,  rats,  and  maggots," 
are  consecutive  instances  of  the  charms  contained  in 
a  p^e  of  one  of  the  numerous  Malay  treatises  on 
these  matters.  It  would,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  utterly  impossible  to  exhaust  this  endless  subject, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  greater 
lengfth,  as  the  details  of  the  charms  used  (of  which  a 
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few  are  quoted  in  the  Appendix)  do  not  as  a  rule  offer 
any  features  of  general  interest' 

Far  more  interesting  is  that  form  of  the  Black  Art 
which  attempts  to  "abduct,"  or  in  some  way  "get  at" 
another  person's  soul,  whether  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  love-charm),  in  order  to  influence  it  in  the 
operator's  favour,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  view  to 
doing  the  victim  some  harm,  which  may  take  the  form 
of  madness,  disease,  or  even  death. 

These  results  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  variety  of 
methods  :  in  some  of  them  the  influence  works  entirely 
without  contact,  in  others  there  is  some  sort  of  contact 
between  the  victim  and  the  receptacle  into  which  his 
soul  is  to  be  enticed.  A  few  specimens  of  the  methods 
employed  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject ;  they 
are  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  miscelljmeous  character, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  really  only  different 
applications  of  the  same  general  principle,  the  nature 
of  which  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  section  on 
the  Soul.* 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  direct  contact 
between  the  soul  receptacle  and  its  owner's  body — 

"  Take  soil  from  the  centre  of  the  footprint  {htUi- 
kati  tapak)  of  the  person  you  wish  to  charm,  and 
'  treat  it  ceremonially '  {di-puja)  for  about  three  days. 

"  The  '  ceremonial  treatment '  consists  in  wrapping 
it  up  in  pieces  of  red,  black,  and  yellow  cloth'  (the 

'  An  utalyiii  of  them  would,  how-  ends  ue  differenL     The  medial  man 

ever,  thow  what  objecU  are  most  gene-  always  proresEes  to  aioi  at  the  cure  of 

rally  aimed  at  by  those  who  use  them.  hii  patient,  whereas  hoe  the  iDtentkai 

It   may  be  xafety   estimated  that   the  is  to  caose  hanu  to  the  persoa  to  be 

sexual  teUtions  are  here  of  the  fint  affected,  or  at  least  to  acquire  an  tnSg. 

importance,  the  majority  of  the  charms  eocc  over  him  for  the  openttor's  own 

having  reference  to  them,  directly  or  benefit   or    nitisbctioQ   (a»    in    lore- 

indirectly.  charms). 

'  Supra,  pp.  49,  Jo.     The  methods  *  For  the  colours  of  the  doth  uKd, 

here  given  are  dotely  akin  to  those  of  and  the  purport  of  the  anmber  sem, 

nwdlcine(ir.pp.453-456,nf/na};butthe  «»*  pp.  JO,  51,  supra. 
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yellow  being  outside),  and  hanging  it  from  the  centre 
of  your  mosquito-curuin  with  parti-coloured  thread 
(^0ngganiong-nya  b^nang  panehanmd).  It  will  then 
become  (the  domicile  of)  your  victim's  soul  (jadi 
s^mangat).  You  must,  however,  to  complete  the  cere- 
mony, switch  it  with  a  birch  of  seven  leaf-ribs  taken 
from  a  '  green '  cocoa-nut  {p^nyembcU-nya  lidi  niyor 
kij'au  tujok  *ifei)  seven  times  at  sundown,  seven  times 
at  midnight,  and  seven  times  at  sunrise,  continuing 
this  for  three  days,  and  saying  as  you  do  so : — 

" '  It  is  not  earth  that  I  switch, 
But  the  heart  of  So-and-so.' 

{Bukan-nya  aku  menyembat  tanah, 
Aim  menyembat  hati  Si  Anu). 

"  Then  bury  it  in  the  middle  of  a  path  where  your 
victim  is  sure  to  step  over  it  {supaya  bulek  di-langkah- 
nya),  and  he  will  certainly  become  distraught.  The 
only  taboo  in  connection  with  it  is  that  you  should  let 
no  one  share  your  sleeping- mat."  The  soul-recep- 
tacle in  this  case  is  the  lump  of  earth  taken  from  the 
centre  of  the  victim's  footprint  It  is  said  to  actually 
"  become  (the  victim's)  soul,"  but  no  doubt  this  is 
merely  figurative,  though  it  completely  proves  the 
identification  of  the  soul  with  its  receptacle  in  the 
Malay  mind.  The  object  of  the  birching  is  not  self- 
evident,  but  may  be  intended  to  dispel  evil  influences, 
and  so  purify  it  for  the  incoming  soul. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  the  required  result  is  to 
scrape  off  some  of  the  wood  of  the  floor  from  the  place 
where  your  intended  victim  has  been  sitting.  Having 
secured  this,  take  some  of  the  soil  from  his  or  her 
footprint  and  mix  them  both  together  with  wax  from 
a  deserted  bees'  comb,  moulding  the  figure  into  his 
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or  her  likeness.  Fumigate  it  with  incense,  and 
"beckon"  to  the  soul  by  waving  a  cloth  {kmbei 
s^mangat)  every  night  for  three  nights  successivdy, 
reciting  this  charm  : — 

" '  OM ! '  shout  it  again  and  again ! 
Stupid  and  dazed 
Be  the  heart  of  Somtdcdy, 
Thinking  of  me. 
If  you  do  not  think  of  me, 
The  forty-four  angels  ritall  curse  you." 

Another  method  is  as  follows : — 

Take  parings  of  nails,  hair,  eyebrows,  saliva,  etc  of 
your  intended  victim  (sufficient  to  represent  every  part 
of  his  person),  and  make  them  up  into  his  likeness 
with  wax  from  a  deserted  bees'  comb.  Scorch  the 
figure  slowly  by  holding  it  over  a  lamp  every  night  for 
seven  nights,  and  say  : — 

"  It  is  not  wax  that  I  am  scoichit^ 
It  is  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen  of  So-and-so  that  I  scorch." 

After  the  seventh  time  burn  the  figure,  and  your 
victim  will  die. 

The  description  of  the  next  ceremony  is  taken 
word  for  word  from  a  charm-book  which  I  obtained 
from  a  Langat  Malay  (named  'Che  Indut),  and  which 
is  still  in  my  possession.  As  it  illustrates  several  new 
points  about  these  wax  figures,  and  as  such  charms  are 
exceedingly  rare  and  all  but  impossible  to  obtain,  1 
here  give  a  word  for  word  translation  of  the  whole 
text,  the  original  Malay  version  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  : ' — 

"This  refers  to  making  images  to  harm  peq)!e. 
You  make  an  image  to  resemble  a  corpse  out  of  wax 

'  Vi4b  App.  cclnvi 
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from  an  empty  bees'  comb,'  and  of  the  length  of  a  foot- 
step. If  you  want  to  cause  sickness,  you  pierce  the 
eye  and  blindness  results ;  or  you  pierce  the  waist 
and  the  stomach  (lit.  the  waist)  gets  sick,  or  you  pierce 
the  head  and  the  head  gets  sick,  or  you  pierce  the 
breast  and  the  breast  gets  sick.  If  you  want  to  cause 
death,  you  transfix  it  from  the  head  right  through  to 
the  buttocks,  the  'transfixer'  being  a  ^(j^wft^palm* 
twig ;  then  you  enshroud  the  image  as  you  would  a 
corpse,  and  you  pray  over  it  as  if  you  were  praying 
over  the  dead ;  then  you  bury  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  path  (which  goes  to)  the  place  of  the  person 
whom  you  wish  to  charm,  so  that  he  may  step  across 
it.     This  refers  to  when  you  want  to  bury  the  im^e — 

"  Peace  be  to  you  I  Ho,  Prophet  'Tap,  in  whose  charge  the  earth  is, 
Lc^  I  am  buiying  the  corpse  of  Somebody, 
I  am  bidden  (to  do  so)  by  the  Prophet  Muhammad, 
Because  he  (the  corpse)  was  a  rebel  to  God. 
Do  you  assist  in  killing  him  or  making  him  sick : 
If  you  do  not  make  him  sick,  if  you  do  not  kill  him, 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  against  God, 
A  rebel  against  Muhammad. 
It  is  not  I  who  am  burying  him, 
It  is  Gabriel  who  is  burying  him. 
Do  you  too  grant  my  prayer  and  petition,  this  very  day  that  has 

appeared, 
Grant  it  by  the  grace  of  my  petition  within  the  fold  of  the  Creed 

La  ilaha"  etc 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  several  new  points  to  be 
got  from  this  charm.  You  must  make  the  image 
resemble  a  corpse;  you  must  make  it  of  the  length 
of  the  footstep  (doubtless  that  of  the  intended  victim) ; 

I  I  claH  this  with  the  initances  of  up  with  the  wax,  and  that  they  are  not 

indirect  cpptact  (between  the  lottl  and  mentioned,  became  nnderaUKxl. 
the  bodj  of  its  owner),  becaiue  there  is  '  Generally  called  taioiig  when  ckI- 

no  donbt  whatever  that  the  umal  in-  tiv«ted,  or  {h)fiiau  when  wild  (Artiigit 

pcdieDU  (clippi^  of  bur,  paring  of  tatcAariftra,  L.,  Palmete). 
Dsib,  etc.)  would  ba*e  to  be  worked 
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you  must  pierce  the  part  which  you  want  to  afTect ;  jf 
you  want  to  kill  your  man,  you  must  transfix  him  from 
the  head  downwards  with  the  twig  of  a  ^owMi/j-palm 
(that  is  to  say,  with  one  of  the  blzick  splinters  used  as 
pens  by  the  Malays  *) ;  you  must  wrap  the  imag'e  in  a 
shroud,  and  read  the  burial  service  over  U  ;  and,  finally, 
in  order  to  absolve  yourself  from  blood-guiltiness,  you 
shift  the  burden  of  your  crime  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  Archangel  Gabriel ! ! ! 

There  are,  of  course,  many  slight  variations  of  the 
actual  ceremony.  Sometimes  the  wizard,  during  the 
insertion  of  the  pins  into  the  image,  exclaims  : — 

"  It  is  not  wax  that  I  slay  - 
But  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen  of  So-and-so." 

And  then,  after  "  waving  "  the  figure  in  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  and  depositing  it  in  the  centre  of  a  sacri- 
ficial tray  {anchak),  he  invites  the  spirits  to  banquet 
upon  his  victim's  body  : — 

"  I  do  not  banquet  you  upon  anything  else,' 
fiut  on  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen  of  So-and-so." 

When  the  ceremony  is  over  the  image  is  buried  in  the 
usujil  way  in  front  of  the  victim's  door-step. 
Another  method  is  described  as  follows : — 
"  Make  the  wax  figure  in  the  usual  way  and  with  the 
usual  ingredients.  At  sundown  take  parched  rice,  with 
white,  black,  green,  and  yellow  (saffron)  rice,  a  "  chew  " 
of  betel-leaf,  a  wa;£  taper  and  an  egg — this  latter  as 
the  representative  of  a  fowl  {'isharat  ayam).  Bum 
incense,  and  recite  this  charm : — 

;    '  Cp.  the  chann  on  p,  183,  tupra,  *  Bmkan-nya  ahi  minjamu  saJtaJua 

;    Knd  App,  bnuiii.  yug  /»*", 

'.,'   *  BukoH-nya  aJht  mfmbattiai  lilin  AJiu  m/ttjamu  haii,  JtuittMg,  Bmfa 

Altumiinbimtaihati,}mit^ig,limpa  Si  Ana. 
Si  Ann. 
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"  Peace  be  with  you,  O  Earth  Genie, 
Bull-shaped  Euth-spirit,  Earth-demon,  Bull-shaped  World-spirit 
Come  hither,  come  down,  I  pray  you,  and  accept  the  banquet  I 

offer. 
1  have  a  something  that  I  want  you  for, 
I  want  to  give  )rou  an  order, 
I  want  to  get  you  to  aid  me 

f  sickness       \ 
And  a8»st  me  in  causing  the<  or  madness  Was  the  case  may  be). 


ofJ 
If  you  do  not  accept  the  banquet  I  offer 
You  shall  be  a  rebel  to  God,"  eta 

This  is  a  charm  for  sowing  dissension  between 
husband  and  wife  {p^mb^ncki) : — 

Make  two  of  the  wax  figures  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  taking  care  that  one  resembles  the  husband  and 
the  other  the  wife.  Sit  down  with  your  legs  stretched 
out  before  you,  and  hold  the  figures  face  to  face  while 
you  repeat  the  charm  thrice,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
repetition  breathe  upon  their  heads.  Then  lay  the 
man  upon  the  ground  on  your  right  side  close  to  your 
thigh,  but  looking  away  from  it ;  and  the  woman  at  the 
side  of  the  left  thigh  in  a  similar  position,  so  that  they 
both  look  away  from  each  other.  Then  burn  incense 
and  recite  the  same  charm  twenty-two  times  over  the 
man  and  twenty-two  times  over  the  woman.  Now 
put  them  back  to  back,  and  wrap  them  up  in  seven 
thicknesses  of  the  leaves  o^  iukas,^  and  tie  them  round 
with  thread  of  seven  colours  wrapped  seven  times 
round  them,  repeat  the  charm  and  bury  them.  Dig 
them  up  after  seven  days  and  see  if  they  are  stiH  there. 
If  you  find  them  the  charm  has  failed,  but  if  not,  it 
will  work,  and  they  will  assuredly  be  divorced.  The 
charm  runs  as  follows  : — 

'  Ptobsbljr  Vtniilage  tei'ocarpa,  Bentb.  (Rhunnes). 
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"  ^Ndit  marangan  *ndit  t 
Angkau  Fatimah  kambing. 
Si  Muhammad  harimau  Allah  ; 
Kaiau  Fatimah  iitUangkan  Muhammad, 
Saperti  kambing  tattang  harimau. 
Muhammad  sa^nar-benar  hulubalang, 
Harimau  Allah  dittos  dunia. 
Detigan  ierkat,"  d.  s.  b. 

Which,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  appears  to 
mean : — 

"  Thou,  Fatimah,  art  a  goat ; 
Muhammad  is  God's  tiger. 
If  Fatimah  is  face  to  face  with  Muhammad, 
She  will  be  as  a  goat  facing  a  tiger. 
Muhammad  in  very  truth  is  the  Chief, 
The  Tiger  of  God  upon  earth. 
By  the  grace  of  etc 

The  following  is  a  clear  example  of  soul  abduction 
without  contact : — 

The  simplest  way,  perhaps,  of  abducting  another 
person's  soul  is  to  go  out,  when  the  sun  clears 
{matahari  ntincharak,  at  sunrise?),  or  when  the 
newly-risen  moon  looks  red,  and  standing  with  the 
big  toe  of  the  right  foot  resting  on  the  big  toe  of 
the  left,  to  make  a  trumpet  of  your  right  hand  and 
recite  the  appropriate  charm  through  this  improvised 
speaking-trumpet  thrice.  At  the  end  of  each  recital 
you  blow  through  the  hollowed  fist.  The  charm 
runs  as  follows  : — 

" '  OM.'     I  loose  my  shaft,  I  loose  it  and  the  moon  clouds 
over, 
I  loose  it,  and  the  sun  b  extinguished, 
I  loose  it,  and  the  stars  burn  dim. 
But  it  is  not  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  that  I  shoot  at. 
It  is  the  stalk  of  the  heart  of  that  child  of  the  congr^ation, 

So-and-io. 
Cluck !  cluck !  soul  of  Sthandse,  come  and  walk  with  me, 
Come  and  sit  with  me, 
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Come  and  sleep  and  share  my  pillov. 
Cluck !  duck  1  soul,"  etc 


A  second  method  is  to  beat  your  own  shadow,* 
ceremonially ;  according  to  this  method  you  take  a 
cane  (of  rattan  or  rotan  s^ga),  in  length  as  long  as  your 
body,  fumigate  it  with  incense  and  recite  a  charm  over 
it  seven  times,  striking  your  own  shadow  with  the  cane 
once  after  each  recital.  Repeat  this  at  sundown,  mid- 
night, and  early  morning,  and  sleep  under  a  coverlet 
made  of  five  cubits  of  white  cloth,  and  the  soul  you 
wish  for  will  assuredly  come  to  you.  The  following  is 
the  charm,  a  very  curious  one  : — 

"  Ho !  Irupi,  Shadowy  One, 
Let  the  Queen  come  to  me. 
Do  you,  if  Somebody  is  awake, 
Stir  her  and  shake  her,  and  make  her  rise. 
And  take  her  breath  and  her  soul  and  bring  them  here, 
And  deposit  them  in  my  left  side. 
But  if  she  sleep, 

Do  you  take  hold  of  the  great  toe  of  her  right  foot 
Until  you  can  make  her  get  up. 
And  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  them  to  me. 
If  you  do  not,  you  shall  be  a  rebel  to  God,"  etc. 

Another  method  of  abducting  another  person's  soul 
is  as  follows : — 

"Take  a  lime  branch  which  has  seven  limes  on 
a  single  stalk,  and  suspend  it  from  the  top  of  your 

'  The  expUnatioa  of  this  ceiemony  influences  from  it,  before  it  EtuU  on 

it  that  the  sluidow  is  supposed  In  some  its  journey,  but  this  latter  su^estion  is 

way  to  embody  or  at  least  represent  merely  coojeclural.     The  first  line  of 

the  soul.     Thus  the  female  reapers  of  the    charm,    however,   in   which    the 

the  first  ripe /(ia!i' are  specially  enjoined  speaker  addresses  his  shadow  by  nanie 

to  reap  in  a  straight  line  fadog  the  sun,  (I'"P')  **  he  strikes  it  with  the  cane, 

so  that  their  shadow  may  not  fell  upon  poioti  out  most  clearly  the  connection 

the  rice-soul  in  the  basket  at  their  sides  between  the  body-soul  (or  puppet-soul) 

(vidt  pp.  242-344,  lufra).    No  doubt  and  the  shadow-soul,  to  which  I  have 

the  speaker's  ^dow-soul  is  expected  referred.     The  coverlet  or  white  cloth 

to  fetch  the  woman's  body-soul,  aod  the  is  00  doubt  the  soul-doth,  into  which 

beating  of  the  shadow-soul  is  perhaps  the  woman's  soul  is  expected  to  enter 

ptirely  ceremoninl,  to  drive  away  evil  when  it  arrives. 
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mosquito-curtain  on  three  successive  nights.  When 
you  suspend  it  recite  the  charm  already  given*  (be- 
ginning '  Om !  shout  it  again  and  again ! ')." 

The  following  ceremony  is  one  in  which  the  soul  of 
another  person  is  abducted  without  any  direct  contact 
between  the  soul-receptacle,  which  in  this  case  is  a 
head-cloth,  and  the  soul-owner.  The  directions  are  as 
follows : — 

"Go  out  .on  the  fourteenth  night  of  the  lunar 
month  (full  moon)  and  two  successive  nights ;  seat 
yourself  on  a  male  ant-hill  {busut  jantari)  facing  the 
moon,  bum  incense,  and  repeat  the  charm  : — 

"  I  bring  you  a  (betel-)  leaf  to  chew. 
Dab  (he  lime  on  to  it,  Prince  Ferocious, 
For  Somebody,  Prince  Distraction's  daughter,  to  chew. 
Somebody  at  sunrise  be  distraught  for  love  of  me, 
Somebody  at  sunset  be  distraught  for  love  of  me. 
As  you  remember  your  parents,  remember  me. 
As  you  remember  your  house  and  house-ladder,  remember  me. 

When  thunder  rumbles,  remember  me, 

When  wind  whistles,  remember  me. 

When  the  heavens  rain,  remember  me, 

When  cocks  crow,  remember  me, 

When  the  dial-bird  tells  its  tales,  remember  me, 

When  you  look  up  at  the  sun,  remember  me. 

When  you  look  up  at  the  moon,  remember  me, 

For  in  that  self-same  moon  I  am  there. 

Cluck  I  cluck  !  soul  of  Somebody  come  hither  to  me, 

I  do  not  mean  to  let  you  have  my  soul, 

Let  your  soul  come  hither  to  mine." 

Here  wave  the  end  of  your  head-cloth  {/ntncka 
deiar)  in  the  direction  of  the  moon  seven  times  every 
night  for  three  successive  nights.  Then  take  the 
turban  (detar)  home  and  place  it  under  your  pillow 
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(for  the  three  nights).     If  you  want  to  use  it  by  day, 
bum  incense,  and  say  : — 

"  It  is  not  3  turban  that  I  carry  in  my  girdle  but  the  soul  of  Some- 
body"^ 

At  sundown,  when  the  sun  is  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  the  horizon  {matahari  ayun  iHrmayun),  chew 
betel,  and  spit  out  {s^mdorJka?t)  the  chewed  leaf  thrice. 
Then  stand  opposite  the  door,  looking  if  possible 
towards  the  west,  burn  incense,-and  repeat  this  charm : — 

"  Nut  Mani  is  your  name, 
Si  Pancha  Awalis  my  name ; 
By  the  grace  of  my  using  the  prayer  called  '  Kundang 

Maya  Chinta  BerahP 
Concentrate  your  thoughts  on  me, 
Be  enamoured  of  me, 
Be  distraught  for  love  of  me, 
Distraught  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
Distraught  seven  times  in  the  day, 
And  distraught  seven  times  in  the  night. 
Come  back  to  your  home. 
Come  back  to  your  palace." 

Although  this  looks  at  first  sight  not  unlike  a  love- 
charm,  the  last  two  lines  show  that  it  is  really  intended 
to  induce  a  wandering  soul  (simangcU  riang)  to  return 
to  its  owner.  In  fact,  the  wizard  who  gave  me  this 
charm  told  me  that  it  was  taboo  to  let  any  one  pass 
during  the  whole  evening,  when  this  charm  was  used, 
between  the  light  and  the  patient. 

It  seems  possible,  however,  that  it  might  be  used 
on  occasion,  and  mutatis  mtUandis,  as  a  love  charm  as 
well. 

The  following  ceremony  is  professedly  a  species  of 
divination  {^tiUk  or  p^iiek),  but  as  it  is  clearly  only 

'  Bukanigia  oka  nUiniaaia  dttar,  aku  iaiidaHg  sfmimgat  Si  Ann. 
2  P 
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another  form  of  soul-abduction  I  give  it  here.     The 
instructions  are  as  follows : — 

"  First  take  some  weix  from  a  deserted  bees'  comb 
and  make  a  wax  taper  out  of  it  as  well  as  you  can ; 
stick  it  upon  the  rim  of  a  white  cup,  and  repeat  this 
charm,  when  you  will  be  able  to  see  the  person  you 
wish  to  affect  in  the  taper's  flame  {^^Uk  di-Ungo' 
orang-nya  didalam  puckok  apt).  The  charm  runs  as 
follows ; — 

"  I  know  the  origin  from  which  you  sprang. 
From  the  glitter  of  the  White  Blood 
Come  down  then  to  your  mother. 
Stemming  both  ebb  and  flood  tides. 
Cluck  I  cluck  !  souls  of  Somtbody^ 
Come  all  of  you  together  unto  me. 
Whither  would  ye  go  ? 

Come  down  to  this  house  and  house-ladder  of  youn. 
This  solitary  taper  is  your  house  and  house-ladder, 
Since  already  the  liver,  stomach,  heart,  spleen,  and  great 

maw 
Of  all  of  you  have  been  given  into  my  care, 
So  much  the  more  have  the  body  and  life 
Of  all  of  you  been  given  into  my  caie. 
Grant  this  by  the  grace  of  my  use 
Of  the  prayer  called  divination   by  (secret)   cognizance 

{fikk  Ma'ri/ai)  of  Somebody. 

"Next  you  take  a  fathom's  length  of  thread,  with 
seven  strands,  and  seven  colours  running  through 
the  strands  {d^nang  tujoh  ttrat,  tujok  •mama  fi^luUaMg 
b^nang),  and  a  pen  made  of  a  splinter  of  the  sugar- 
palm  {ptukok  kaSong),  and  draw  a  portrait  of  the 
person  you  wish  to  charm  {mXnuiis  gamhar  onmg  Uti). 
When  the  portrait  is  finished  you  suspend  it  from  the 
end  of  a  pole  by  means  of  the  parti-coloured  thread, 
and  make  fast  the  lower  end  of  the  pole  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  fixing  tt  at  an  angle,  so  that  the  portrait  may 
hang  free  and  be  blown  to  and  fro  without  ceasing 
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by  every  breath  of  wind.     This  will  cause  her  heart  to 
love  you." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  general  similarity  underlies 
these  several  methods  of  soul-abduction  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  variety,  and  the  diversity  of  the  objects  in 
view  in  the  different  cases.  On  this  point  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enlarge  here :  the  purpose  of  this  book  has 
been  primarily  to  collect  authentic  specimens  of  the 
various  magic  practices  in  vogue  among  the  Malays  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
beliefs  on  which  these  practices  are  based,  leaving  it 
for  others  to  draw  from  them  such  inferences  and  to 
make  such  comparisons  as  may  throw  further  light  on 
the  subject.  It  has  not  been  deemed  desirable  to 
anticipate  such  inferences  and  comparisons  here  ;  but, 
without  trespassing  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work,  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  special  appro- 
priateness in  concluding  it  with  the  above  account  of 
the  various  methods  of  soul-abduction.  From  them, 
taken  tc^ether  with  what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject,'  a  fairly  complete  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the 
Malay  conception  of  the  Soul ;  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  conception  is  the  central  feature 
of  the  whole  system  of  Malay  magic  and  folklore, 
from  which  all  the  different  branches  with  their  various 
applications  appear  to  spring. 

The  root-idea  seems  to  be  an  all  -  pervading 
Animism,  involving  a  certain  common  vital  principle 
{s^mangat)  in  Man  and  Nature,  which,  for  want  of  a 
more  suitable  word,  has  been  here  called  the  Soul. 
The  application  of  this  general  theory  of  the  universe 
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to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  man  constitutes 
the  Magic  Art,  which,  as  conceived  by  the  Malays, 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  Soul,  whether  in  gods,  men,  animals,  vege- 
tables, minerals,  or  what  not,  may  be  influenced, 
captured,  subdued,  or  in  some  way  made  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  magician. 

It  would,  however,  probably  be  a  mistake  to  push 
this  analysis  too  far ;  for  side  by  side  with  the  theory 
of  a  universe  animated  by  souls,  which  by  the  use  of 
the  af^ropriate  words  and  forms  can  be  cajoled  or 
threatened,  there  are  the  ideas  of  Luck  and  Ill-luck, 
and  the  notion,  strong  in  Muhammadans  all  over  the 
world,  of  a  preordained  course  of  events.  Sometimes, 
presumably  in  extreme  cases,  there  is  no  escape  from 
this  destiny  :  if  a  man  is  fated  to  die  at  a  certain  time, 
die  he  must,  whatever  he  may  do.  But  to  a  great 
extent  ill-luck  can  be  avoided  if  one  knows  how  : 
though  we  cannot  stop  it,  we  need  not  expose  our- 
selves to  its  influence.  Thus  a  particular  hour  may- 
be unlucky  for  the  doing  of  a  certain  act ;  but  if  we 
know  that  it  is  so,  we  need  not  incur  the  danger. 

There  are,  therefore,  for  a  Malay  three  alternatives, 
it  would  seem  :  viz.  Charms,  for  occasions  where  moral 
pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear ;  Divination,  to  assist 
in  detecting  dangers  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
must  come  but  can  be  avoided ;  and,  Anally,  Islam 
(Resignation),  when  he  has  to  meet  the  inevitable, 
whether  it  be  regarded  as  the  course  of  Fate  or  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God. 
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APPENDIX 

CHAPTER  I 


Creation  of  the  World 

[i]  Introduction  to  Pawang's  Book*    [Chap.  i.  p.  i. 

Bahwa  ini  bsal  padA  menjntAkan  sutai  pAWAng  yang  pertAmA-UmA  liAtunmAn 
deripAdA  NAbi  Allih  Adun,  dengan  beikat  mn'jizaC  NAbi  kits  Muhaniinad  Rasnl 
Allah  sail'  AUahu  'Aleihi  al-salam  dengan  bcikat  Dato'  Katlii  Rabun  JalU,  fang 
diam  di  Mcdtnah  yang  sembAliyADg  di  Ka'bat  Allah  dengan  berkat  Toh  Sheikh 
A'Alim  Pnteh  yang  bersandar  di  tiaiig  'arash,  jrang  tahu  'kan  Lokh  Mafapar  yang 
menyaiatkaD  dua  kali  mAhshodAt  yang  mengedap  di  piota  Ka'boh  serta  dengan 
bcrkal  Toh  Saih  Panjang  Jan^ut  jang  diam  di  Beringin  SonsBng  serta  dengan 
beikat  Toh  Kuning  Ma'alim  Jaya  yang  berdiam  di  GunoDg  Lcdang  dengan  beikat 
Tt^  Futeh  Sabnn  Maia  yang  diam  di  Gnnong  Berapi  serta  dengan  berkat  Toh 
Ma'alim  Karimun  yang  beidiam  di  Pulau  Karimun,  serla  dengan  berkat  Tob 
T  nmhung  Lebac  Daun  yang  diam  di  hulu  Palembang  di  lembah  PatAwalan  di  bokit 
Sagnntang-gontang  tempat  pinang  beribut,  dengan  beikat  Dang  Pok  Dang  Leni, 
dengan  bctkat  aakalian  Wall  Allah,  dengan  berkat  Ibu  seita  Bapa,  dengan  betkat 
mn'jiiAl  Balan  dan  Matahaci,  dengan  beikat  Danlat  Saltan  Manikam  yang  diam 
di  Funcha  'Arash,  yang  mcmegang  ukalian  benih  anak  Adam  ia  itnlah  adA-nya. 

Tatkala  Klam  di-kandong  Kabul,  Kabut  lagi  di-kandong  Klam,  lagi  didalam 
nhim  hewAnan  Tnhan  diam-diam  aldiaman,  Bumi  bdum  beinama  Bumi,  Langit 
pun  belnm  benianm  Langit,  Allah  pun  belnm  beraama  Allah,  Muhammad  pun 
belnm  bemama  MuhommAd,  'Arash  pnn  belum,  Krusi  pun  belum,  Samad  Awang- 
awuig  pun  belnm  ada,  maka  sedia  teijali  dengan  sendiii,  yang  jadikan  lakalian 
'alamini,  maka  la-lah  Pawang  yang  Tuba  ada-nya.  Maka  jadikan  Bumi  itn  aa- 
lebai  dulang  Langit  xa-lebar  payong,  maka  ia-itu  "alAm-nya  Pawang  ada-nya, 
maka  datang-lAh  ia  beiahi  sedia  itu  dengan  sendiii-nya,  maka  teipanchar-lab  sri 
manikam-nya  itu  di  hali  bumi  sa-tapak  [kjadam"  itu,  tenunjam  lujob  pctakl  Bumi, 
lenoodAk  tujoh  petala  Langit,  maka  betgetoh-lah  ^  tiang  "arash,  maka  ia-itolah 
kndent  Pawang  ada-nya. 

Sbahadan  adalah  asal-nya  Pawang  itu  teilebeh  dahulu  deripada  dahuln,  ia-itu- 
lah  Allah  tena  di-thahirkan-nya  dengan  chahia  bulan  dan  matahaii,  maka  ia-itu 
kanyata'an-nya  pawang  yang  sabenar-benAr-nyA  pawang  ada-nya. 

l.Vsrr.— IliuybtHiKlltoobKrvt(awra1Iv  ent  verwis  of  «di  chjinn,  etc.  would  bt  a 
thai  tbe  Malay  leiti  ba«  given  are  often  necesaiy  pnliminary  to  Ibe  atabUshinenl  oT  a 
evidcpily  comipc,  and  ttnl  ii  bas  not  ■hnyi       rullyaouDd  lexL 
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Menyibkan  iri  mama  mamkam  itu  menjadikan  pusat  Bumi  tiang  Ka'bah, 
maka  tamboh-!ah  iadi-'ibaratkan  sa-pohnn  kayu,di-naiDai  kayu  itu  Kajni  Rampak, 
Kajrn  Siiung,  Ka^  Langkah  LangkBpuii,  kayu  tuniboh  di  halaman  Allah  maka 
ia-ituiah  lumboh-aya ;  dan  ampal  chawang  kayu  ilu,  dan  ta-chawang  betnama 
Sajetalul  Mectahai,  dan  Ba-ctiawang  betDama  Taubi,  dan  sa-chawang  naina 
Khaldi,  dan  )a-ch>wang  bemama  Nasmn  'Alam,  sa'Chawang  ka  [dak^sina,  w- 
cbawang  ka  pa'sina,  dan  ta-chawang  ka  mathrik,  dan  sa-cbamDg  ka  maghrib, 
maka  bharu-Iah  bemama  ampat  penjuru  'alam. 

Maka  pnsat  Bumi  itulah  yang  bemama  Ular  Sakalimuna,  ia-lah  yang 
memblit  Bumi  sa-tapak  Nabi  itu.' 

Maka  Grman  Allah  ta'ata  didalam  rahEia-nya  kapada  Jibrail  "  Palukan-lah 
aku  Ular  Sakatimuila  itu,  ambil  uleh-ma  bcsi  tongkat  Kalimah  yaog  teijontei 
di  pintu  Lai^C  ilu,"  nukft  di  ambil-lah  bcsi  ilu  seita  di  palakan-nya  kapada  ulai 
itn  maka  pntoi  dua  ular  ilu,  M-k'rat  kapala-nya  ka-atas  Langit  menjrentak  naik, 
ekoT-nya  ka-bawah  Bumi  pun  menyeotak  lurun. 

Daji  kapala-nya  itu  menjadi  Jin  Sri  'Alam,  lidah-nya  itu  menjadi  Jin  Sakti, 
dan  benih  yang  didalam  mata-oya  itu  menjadi  Jin  PuCeh  ;  dan  ruang-iuang  mata- 
nya  itu  jadi  Dalo'  Menlala  Guru,  dan  chahia  mata-nya  itu  jadi  sakalian  Jin,  Jin 
Hilam,  Jin  Hijau,  Jin  Biru,  Jin  Kuning,  dan  nyawa-nya  itn  jadi  Si  Raja  Jin. 
Dan  hati-nya  itu  jadi  Lemboga  Nyawa  dan  buah  mata-nya  ito  menjadi  limao  dan 
talii  mala-nya  itu  menjadi  kem'nyan  ;  dan  salupat  mata-nya  itn  jadi  kapas ;  dan 
hnjut-nya  itn  jadi  Jin  Si  Putar  'Alam. 

Dan  prnt-nya  itu  jadi  Jin  Si  ILengkar  'Alam  dan  jantong-cya  itn  jadi  Jin 
Bentata  'Alam,  dan  chahia  manikam-nya  itu  menjadi  Jin  Gentai  'Alam,  dan 
num-nya  itu  menjadi  Haliltntar  'Alam,  dan  chahia  pedang-nya,  jadi  kilst.  Dan 
hawa  pedang  itu  menjadi  tuju  Si  Raja  Wana. 

Dan  pedang-nya  itu  menjadi  plangi,  dan  hulu  pedang  jadi  tnnggul-nya,  dan 
sengkang  hulu  pedang-nya  itu  menjadi  bantal-nya ;  dan  datah-nya  itn  jadi 
Mambang  Kuning  dan  diahia  darah-nya  itu  menjadi  Mambang  Sina  ;  dan  tuba 
daiah-nya  itu  jadi  api. 

Dan  ruh-nya  ilu  menjadi  angin,  dui  jamjam-nya  itu  menjadi  ayei.  Dui 
mani-nya  itu  jadi  bumi,  dan  siimani-uya  itu  menjadi  beti,  dan  bulo  loma-nya  itn 
menjadi  rampul,  dan  rambut-nya  itu  menjadi  kayu,  dan  ayer  nula-tiya  itn 
menjadi  hujaa,  dan  ploh-nya  itu  meajadi  ambun  ;  dan  sri  mani-nya  ilu  jadi  padi, 
dan  diimani-nya  itu  menjadi  ikan,  dan  darah  pusat-nya  itu  jadi  upas  %  dan 
pen]mkit  dating  deripada  sir,  peoawar-nya  dalaog  deripada  nur. 

Maka  icilah  fasal  yang  ka-aCas  (langil). 

Faial  ekoi-nya  yang  ka-bawah  itn  menjadi  tanah  lembaga  Adam,  yang  bhani, 
maka  di-nanai  uii,  tembuni,  pusat,  tentulnn.  Maka  yang  ampat  bilah  menjadi 
sakalian  penyakit  yang  di-bawah.  Dan  darah-nya  itu  jaloh  ka  bumi  meajadi 
Hantu  Jembalang  Puaka.     Dan  winangat  nri  tembuni  puiat  tentaban-nya  itn  jadi 


Dan  bain  mata-nya  ilu  menjadi  Jin  Bala  Saribu.  Waktn-nya  saperti  kilat 
manikam  itu,  ia-lah  menjadi  Mambang  dan  Dewa,  dudok-nya  didalam  bolan  dan 
matahari  :  maka  sebeb  di-katakan  dewa  dan  mambang  ia-itu  tiada  mati,  dan  Toh 
Mambang  Puieh  ilu  dudok-nya  dalam  matahari,  dan  Toh  Mambang  Kitam  dodok- 
nya  dalam  bulan.  Dan  jikalau  ka  laiit  di-katakan  Mamiiang  Tali  Hanu  didalam- 
Ofa  ita  Jikalau  ka  darat  di-namakan  ia  Toh  Jin  Puleh  GCmala  'Alam,  yai^ 
diam  didalam  matahari,  maka  Toh  Jin  Hitam  Lembaga  Adam,  yang  diam  didalam 
bulan,  maka  dem'kian-lab  aton-nya*  I^wang  sakalian-nya  itu  teihimpun  kapada 
kalimah  ta  ilalia,  d.  s.  b. 

Ampal  Kttdenxt  Pavtang 
kanyata'an  kapada  tuang-niang  mata  kita. 
Alam :  „  „      aahi  kita. 

I  Nawbolil,  tf.  eil.  n>l  IL  pp.  84  imd  199.  ■  Rm.  Auwi. 
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(3)  Si  Pntar  'Alun :  kuifBta'an  kapada  jantong  kita. 

(4)  Benun  'AUm  :      „  ,,  kalimah  itutah  njniwa  Pawoc^ 

(Pawang  itulah  Toh  Kathi  Kabon  Jalil.) 

Asaljvt  HatOu,  d.  1.  6. 

(I)  AmI  Jin  doipada  pandumD  manikam. 

(3)     „     Sheibu  deripada  brahi  Adam,  tatkala  belum  beicemu  dengaii  Hawa. 
(3)     i>    JenbalaiiK  Pnaka  deripada  an,  tembuni,  pmat,  tentaban  (menjadl 
njawa  kapada  tanah,  diam  di  eaxiag  gaatoag,  bnsnt,  kayu,  bata,  tiM). 

[ii]  AsAL  Kavangan 

Inflah  risk  Samat  Hltaan  :— 

AI-Mdam  'aleikiini,  bei  Jin  Hitam, 
Jembalang  TUn^^  Jin  Kiming. 
Hd  Jin  Ishma  >  Allah  TunggaL 

Tabnliaii  aul-mo  kaluar  deripada  bajang  Allah  mu  yang  benuma  lima  Allah 
noma  yang  anl  lagi  yang  dahula  ;  tatkala  ashikkan*  diri-mu  bnoama  ^ 
Salenggai^  Bumi  Tun^ral  rupa  luo  diri-mu  nulia  aihikkan  diri-wu  beroama 
Raja  Jin  Sahabak  mu  tinggal  lupa  akan  diii-mu  aihikkan  diii-mu  di  pintu 
langit  fang  pertama  bcmams  nenek  Bf rnnibung  Sakti  beitfkak  hitam  beidarah 
pnteb  bertnlang  tui^gal  beioma  longiang  bulnlialang  ]>ang  asal  maka  tinggal  rupa 
"kan  diii-ma  maia  maka  jatoh  deri  atai  pohun  nanin-narun^benuunakan  Dewana 
maks  datang  uldi  Suri  Peri  yang  baik  rupa-nfa  maka  terpandang  atipak  nieh 


kaliuu-lah  anak  ampat  orang  la-hulu-hulu,  sa-hilir-hilir  akan  Dewana  tinggal  inpa 
Hcan  diri-nya  maka  mengashik  akan  diri-mu  kamana  jatoh  uiB-nuua  maka  kembalj- 
Ub  ■■"£t'«"  mpa-mu  beitipat  dengan  sipat  yang  kahar  rupa  angkau-mu  aedia  kala 
maka  bernama  lima  Allah  talkala  lajud  [kapadaj  Tuhan  maka  sakian  lama  minta 
menjadi  negii  kayang-kayangan,  antara  langil  tudongan  '  bumi  makadi-benac  uleb 
Tobkn  maka  metnohiin  kapada  Tuhan  maka  hilang  akan  diri-nya  dia  ka-mana 
jatoh  nra-maia,  maka  jaLoh  kapada  awan  yang  kuning  maka  bernama  Dewa  Aaal 
Vang  Tunggal  maka  beiikat  tapa  *umoi  dua-b'las  tabun  maka  tinggal  lupa*  akan 
diiimn-nya,  maka  di-bangkilkan  Aji  Pesuna,  maka  tutup  lambongan  kiii,  tutap 
lambongan  kanan,  tujoh-tujoh  ekhlu  ;  maka  pandang  sa-b'lah  awun  C'rua  la-b'lah 
awnn,  pandang  la-b'lah  wetan  I'nis  sa-b'lah  wetan,  maka  pandang  sa-blah  pipiian 
t'nis  sa-b'lah  pipican,  pandang  la-b' lab  pagalan  t'Tusn-Vlahpagalanpandai^lurull 
tojoh  petala  bumi  ('rut  tujoh  petals  bumi,  pandang  naik  tojob  peCala  langit,  t'ma 
tnjoh  petala  langit  maka  di-jadikan  sata  hikmat  maka  di-jadikan  lala  negri 
kakayangan  tujoh  maka  masokkan  '  diri-ma  kamana  jatoh  ora  nuua  jiiiA  didalan 
negri  kakayangBn,  didaiam  n«gri  ratna  gading  pjtah  tinggi  muta  manJkam  maka 
di-jadikan  Dewa  Benlaia  'Umar  di-tilek  uleh  Dewa  Bentaia  'Umat  aku  sa-on>^- 
oiang  diri  maka  di-jadikan  Dewa  Bentaia  Guru,  maka  dj-lilek  uleh  Benlaia  Gam 
aku-lah  Dewa  Asa  yang  lunggal,  Jin  yang  dahulu,  Dewa  yaog  atal,  aka-lah 
mengakukan  diri  aku-lah  la-orang-oraikg  Dewa  aial  yang  tunggal  cheimh  gilal^ 
gemilang,  terlalu  baik  rupa-nya  benemayam  teilala  malu  akan  Dewa  yang  katiga, 
maka  sujad,  maka  lalu  bcrpcMH  liogsal  jikalau  rosak  didaiam  negri  kakayangan 
di-sebnt  akan  nama  aku  lima  Allah  nama  aku  yang  aial  lagi  dahulu,  maka 


■  ^"jihiUHui,  and  »  i^/n  ihiougboui  •  gx.  dmgnn. 

■  i.t.  Usi^a.  '  Sm.  Moc'u 
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i&iMkliandiri-mukaniaiiftj>,tohur>nusi]u]u.jatohdidaIunawwi7wighiUmmalu 
benuma  JId  Sagebai^  Langit,  sa-blih  hidong  mengidukan  luigil,  n-blah  hidaig 
awngiduican  bumi,  iiiak.%  tinggal  rapa  akac  diii-mu  menguhik  tatkals  mntn-motB 
*kan  'alam  duxua  nwka  benunui  J  in  Hitam  Sa-halillntAT,  maks  tiugnl  akui  noa 
diii-mD  maka  meogashik  jadi  mcDEamboi  naik  ka  kayangan  tnjoli  maka  di-tiUi 
unpat  penjnm  <alam  maka  mengambor  tunin  berikat  tape  di-baneh  baloh  oiatahaii 
jatoh  benwnutkao  Ajai  Bika  Futeb  uuka  di-linggal  rapa-mn  maqpshiklwi 
diri-ma  benuma  Anak  Jin  Sakti  'Alam  [iiii^;a]  maka  bcrdiri  di  pintit  bi^ 
M-blah  kaki  berdiri  di  pintn  biuni  sa-b'lah  kaki  jatoh  ka  lanah  Jawa  maka 
benuuna  Alan  Semar. 


CHAPTER    II 

MAN   AMD  MIS   PLACE   IN    THE  UNIVERSE 

{a)  Creation  of  Man 

^]  AsAL  Pawang  [Chap.  i.  p.  4. 

[Chap,  ii.  p.  19 
"  Knn  "  kata  Allah,  payah '  "  knn  "  kata  Mnfaammad  : 
Menjadi  benih,  beoih  jadi  unit, 
Ural  jadi  batang,  batajig  jadi  datw  ; 
"  Kun  "  kata  Allah,  payah  >  "  kun  "  kata  Hohammad  : 
Tanah  sa-tapak  pembohagian  Tuhan, 
Taoab  sa-Upak  didalam  Tuhan; 
Ada  Buni,  ada  Langit, 
Kechil  Bumi  sagelaiig  dulang, 
Kecbil  Langit  sogelang  payong, 
Bertitah  Allah  u'ala  : 
"  Jangan  angkau  engkai  Jibrai], 
PergI  ambil  hati  Bumi." 
Ta'  dapat  ambil  twti  Bumi  ; 
"Aku  ta'  kasih"  kata  Bumi. 
Pergi  mcDdapat  Nabi  Itrafil, 
Ta'  dapat  juga  ambil  hati  Bumi. 
Peigi  mendapat  Tjrail,' 
Tiada  juga  dapat  hati  Btmii. 
Pergi  mendapat  Tjrail,' 
Bhan-lah  dapat  hati  Bumi. 

Sodah  dapat  hati  Bumi  bcrgnacbang  'aiaih  dengan  knui 
Dengan  sagala  'alam. 

Dapat  hati  Bumi  di-boat-aya  lembaga  Adam, 
Menjadi  krat  pala  hati  Burnt  itn. 
Ajrcr  pulamasok  latopau  lembnt  pula, 
Masok  api,  bham  di-t£mpa  lembaga  Adam. 
Sudah'lah  bangklE  lembaga  Adam, 
Minla  nyawa  kapada  Allah  ta'ala. 

>  Em.  Sapi]^  9  Em.  MIkiil.  >  tt.  'Amil :  ta  hfim  !■  iv. 
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Bri-Dya  nyawa  Allah  U'ala,  benin-lib 

Allah  ta'ata,  redam-lah  lembaga  Adam. 

Bolik  membuBt  lembaga  Adam  ; 

Mcnynroh  Allah  la'ala  ambil  besi  Khersani, 

DUIantakkan  di  blakang,  menjadi  (iga  polob  tiga  taUng, 

Di-aUs  bed  yang  tua,  yang  muda  di-bawah. 

Besi  yang  tua  tcnandak  ka  Utngit, 

Beu  muda  terttinjam  ka  bumi, 

Sudah  bemyawa  lembaga  Adam 

Tioggal  didalam  tbniga, 

Di-teognk-nTa  mCrak  chantek  bakon  kapalasg, 

Tiba  malalkat  Jibiail : 

' '  Ya  malaikat  Jibrail,  aku  Ba'orang  diii, 

Murah  lagi  bcrdua,  aku  minta  bioi." 

Bertitah  Allah  ta'ala,  "  Surah-lah  Adam 

Sembahyang  subob  doa  raka'at," 

Sembahyang-lah  Adam,  lunin-lab 

Baba  Hawa,  di-tangkap-cya  Nabi  Adam 

Bclum  chukup  sembahyang,  dl-amlnl  balih. 

Maka  sembahyang  hajat  dua  raka'at, 

Habii  di-dapat-lah  Baba.  Haws  ; 

Sadah  nikah,  lakali  beranak 

Becdoa,  lampei  ampat  pnloh  ampat  aiiak. 

Maka  anak  pan  kahwin,  chaniek  sama  chantek, 

Buiok  aama  burak. 

Uri  anak  yang  niloDg  Dato'  Petala  Gorn 

Jadi  bijeh  : 

Darah-nya  jadi  amu  qui  Allah. 

Maka  aoak-nya  Dato'  Gemalakim^  tinggal  di  Ungit, 

Itulah  Pawaog  yang  Tua, 

Yang  ka'ampat  kila. 

w 

A'om  billahi  min  al-sheitnni  'l-iajimi.  Biamillabi  'l-rahmani  '1-rahimi.  Adapun 
angin  bertinp,  ombak  bcipalu,  'aiasb  bClum  bcnuuna  'arash,  kurd  belum  beniama 
knni,  tanah  aatapak  pembiti  Tuhan  kita  singga(h)  tanah  terbalik  sabtlei  aku  putm 
nbsCaoe  kayn  rtbah,  maka  adapawangdi-jadikan  Allah  ta'ala,  "  Kun  "  kata  Allah, 
paya  "Kun"  kata  Muhunmad,  ada  I.aiigit,Bda  Bnmi,  di-jadikan  Allah  ta'ala,  maka 
bertitah  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  kapada  Jibiail  [sutoh  peigi  mengambil  hati 
Bumi,  maka  Jibrail  pun]  audah  pergi  tidok  dapat ;  kemdian  Jibiail  balik  mengadap 
TdIuui  meogalakan  lidok  dapia,  kemdian  beititah  Allah  la'aU  kapada  Mikail 
Bcnyoroh  mengambil  hati  Bumi  wania-Dya  puteh ;  kemdian  Mikail  pun  tidak 
dapat  jnga,  kemdian  beititah  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  kapada  IsiaSI,  menyurob 
mengambil  bati  Bumi  wama-nya  pnteb,  kemdian  Iirafil  pnn  tidak  dapat  jnga ; 
kemdian  beititah  Allah  nibbana  wa  ta*ala  dcngan  merka-nya  kemdian  lain  bei' 
titah  Allah  lubhana  wa  ta'ala  k^uida  'tjrail  menyaroh  mengambil  bati  Bumi 
kemdian  'Ijiail  pun  lalu-lah  pergi.  Kemdian  apakala  sampei  kapada  Bum!  maka 
■IjraO  pun  lain  membiii  aalam  kapada  Bumi  maka  kata-Dya  "  Al-salam  'aleikum, 
Ya  Bnmi  1 "  dan  Bnmi  pun  menyahut  *'  Waleykum  uUam,  wa  rabmat  Allah,  wa 
beitnah,  ya  'Ijrail  I "  Kemdian  'Ijruil  pun  berchakap  kapada  Bnmi  "  Aku  ini 
datang  k^nda  angkau,  aku  di-titabkan  uleh  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  mengam- 
tal  hati  aJ^kau,"  kemdian  di-jawab  qleh  Bumi  "  Aku  tidak  kaxih,  kaina  aku 
Allah  ta'ala  yang  membiiat  dan  jikalan  angkau  amhil  hati  a^u  tcntu  aku  mati," 
Kemdian  marah  'Ijiail  "Jikalau  anglcau  kaaih-pun  aku  ambil  juga,  dan  jikalau 

)  Em.  Kcsulu.-l-hakiin,  i.t.  Lulnnanu-l-hikim. 
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vigimn  lidsk  kuih-pun  aku  mcDgunbil  jugi,"  kemdiui  'Tjrail-pon  mentdokkui 
Bami  denK>o  tangui  kanan-n^  dui  langan  kiri-nyi.  niciicliapei  hati  Bumi  lalu 
di-dapat-ny>,  bttol  jug&  WBinB-nyi.  puteh.  Kemdian  'Ijrail  pun  lala  mengadap 
Allah  laUiana  wa  ta'ala  menjrembahkan  hati  Bumi ;  kemdian  sudah  di-tCrima 
Allah' mbbana  wa  ta'ala  hati  Bomi  iCu,  kemdian  maka  di-paaggil  Allah  ta'ala 
Jibrail,  kemdian  Jibnil  pun  datang  mcogadip  Allah  subhana  wa  u'ala,  kemdian 
bertitah  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  kapida  Jibrail  "  Angkau  tfoipa  lembaga  Adam 
itu  ;"  kemdian  Jibrail  handak  mentmpa  lembaga  Adam  tidak  buleh  jadi  iCbab 
k&as,  kemdian  bertilah  Allah  subhaiu  wa  ta'ala  "  Buboh  ayet,"  maka  Jibrail  lain 
di'buboh  ayer,  kemdian  lerlaln  banyak  syer  jadi  chajrer  pula,  kemdian  Jibrail 
ptin  pergi  mei^dap  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  menyembahkan  terlaln  chayer, 
maka  bertitah  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  kapada  Jibrail  "  Buboh  api,"  kemdian  lalu- 
lah  Jibrail  minfmpa  lembaga  Adam.  Kemdian  sudah  jadi  Adam,  kemdian 
Jiln^  pun  perg!  mengadap  Allah  tubbana  wa  ta'ala  mcmintakan  nyawa  lem- 
bag*  Adam,  kemdian  di-bri  Allah  ta'ala  nyawa  kapada  Jibrail  dan  jibrail  pan 
pigang  dcngan  tangan  ksnan  nyawa  lembaga  Adam  dan  nyawa  Siti  Hawi 
di-aaUah  tangan  kiri,  kemdian  sampei  di  tengah  jalan  di-buka  Jibrail  taogan 
kiri-nya  kemdian  n^aira  Siti  Hawa  bolik  kapada  Allah  subhana  wa  ta'ala  dan 
nyawa  lembaga  Adam  lalu  di-hinggapkan  kapada  uinin-ubun  lembaga  Adam 
nyawa  itu,  lalu-lih  bidup  lembaga  A<bim  kemdian  Siti  Hawa  pun  audafa  jadi, 
kemdian  lalu-lah  kahwin  lembaga  Adam  sama  Siti  Hawa,  kemdian  lain  hamil 
Siti  Hawa  lama-nya  sambilan  bulan,  kemdian  lalu  beranali,  kemdian  gdap 
gulita  tidak  tampak  handak  mei^at  pusat  anak  Adam  itu,  kemdian  hUn  Adam 
mengambll  serban-nya  lalu  di-kfbaskul  kapada  anak-nya,  lalu-lah  (rang:  itu- 
lah  asti  terbit  badi  kapada  anak  Adam,  dan  uri-nya  anak  Adam  itu  di-timbnn- 
kao  didalam  tanah,  dan  itulah  asal  jadi  bijeh,  dan  chahia-nya  anak  Adam  itu 
jadi  intan,  dan  darah-nys  anak  Adam  itu  jadi  amas- 

Adapon  terfauat  Pawang  ita  kapada  lembaga  Adam  adapun  sahabat  lembaga 
Adam  itn  ampat  orang,  nomber  satu  nama  Kedus,  nomber  dua  luuna  Kedim, 
nomber  t^  nama  Kempas,  nomber  ampat  nama  Morjan^ilulah  ampat  onng 
asal  Pawang  yang  di-jadikan  Allah  lubbana  wa  ta'ala. 

Dan  yang  number  satu,  dia-nya  tinggsl  di  hulu  ayec  ;  dm  yang  nomber  dua 
tinggal  di-sablah  matahati  hidup ;  dan  yang  nomber  tiga  tin^al  di-sablah 
maULbari  mati,  dan  yang  nnmbet  ampat  tin^al  didalam  lautan. 

(i)  Anak  Pawang  Hut  an  ;  (a)  anak  Pawang  P]  j  (3)  anak  Pawang  Rnsa ; 
(4)  anak  Pawang  Bijeh.  Maka  anak  takalian  Pawai^'Paurang  melainkan  di-ntu- 
lah  '  terUt  (?)  dan  ta'lok-nya,  dan  itulah  Pawang  yang  di-turmikan  Allah  subhana 
wa  ta'ala  ada-nya. 

[v]  ib)  Sanctity  of  the  Body         [Chap.  ii.  p.  23. 

It  if  impostible  for  want  of  space  to  give  illnsuaticNU  of  tbit  sabject  other 
than  Ihote  quoted  in  the  leU. 

For  fiirdier  details,  vide  inttr  alia  Leyden,  Malay  Atuuds,  pp.  10-34,  95' 
107  ;  Newbold,  Briliih  SeltUmtntt  in  Iht  Straits  ef  Malaeea,  vol  iL  pp.  83-86. 
'7*i  fji;/.R.A.S.,  S.B.  No.  9,  pp.  87-89!  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.  No.  a8,  pp. 
67-73. 

(<r)    TAe  Soul 
Invocations  to  the  Soul        [Chap.  ii.  p.  47- 
[vi]  MtHgalih  lemangai  [Chap  vi.  p.  454- 

AI-»lam  'aldkkun  hei  Ruh  yang  benisoh'      Man  Rah  kamari, 
yangbcraaal  Mari  S  '  ~~ 
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Mali  Kechil  kamari,  Jangan  angkau  bericediil  raai 

Man  BuroDg  kanuri,  JangaD  an^iau  mengamtMl  ulah 

Mali  HaliM  kamari,  Jaogui  an^au  meagambil  *ilaii. 

Man,  akn  dudok  puja  mu  Aku  dudck  puja  mu 

Man,  aku  dudok  melambei  ma  Aku  dudiA  heta  mu 

Bolik  kopsda  nunah  tangga  mu  Aku  dDdok  xrn  ma 

Kapada  laatei  lodah  joDgkal-joogkatan.        Aku  dudok  lambei  ma 

Alap  sudah  tMnlang-bJataagan  Mart  pada  wakia  ioi,  man  pada  katikk 

Jangan  q"gVf  berkecbJl  hati  ibi, 

[vii]  Riia^  Stmaapxl  [Chap.  ii.  p.  48. 

[Chap.  vi.  p.  45S. 
Kur  1  SaDBOgat  Si  Amu  ini  jraug  lakit, 
tCembali-lah  kamu  ka-dalam  salenng  luboh  Si  Anu  ini 
Ka  nunah  tangga  karapoag  'lamaa. 
Ka  mak  bapa,  lartaig  kamu. 

[viii]  AiwiJur  VtrsioH  (Chap.  ii.  p.  50. 

[Chap.  vi.  p.  454. 
Ka  nunah  taogga.  kampcxig  'laman, 
Mengadapkamakbapa.  kakaurokalui^: 
Jaogan  'Imu  lare-ban,. 
Pulaog  ka  rumah-'ksu  seudiri. 

The  Halkfi  believe  that  it  is  vety  bad  for  one  to  be  awakened  suddenly,  and 
even  when  one  coolie  b  waking  another,  he  does  so  with  the  greatest  gentleneai, 
calUi^  him  (oftlj  bjr  hii  name  in  an  evei  varying  tone  until  he  has  succeeded  in 
awakmg  him.  Rajas  and  Chiefs  are  nevei  aroused  antil  they  wake  nalurBlly. 
The  European  passion  of  bdng  called  in  the  morning  is  rq^ded  by  the  MaUyi 
at  only  imm  niore  symptom  of  the  madness  which  is  known  to  patsest  these 


CHAPTER    III 

REIATIONS   WITH  THE  SUPERNATURAL  WORLD 

The  Magician 

[x]  'ISHARAT  Pawang  [Chap.  iii.  p.  56. 

Tlit  Fawta^i  SmtalnA 

Astaataadu  Allah  ilaha-ina-Uah  Ya   saudara-ku  Jibrail,   MDcail.   Israfil, 

Waadiadu   anna   Mubammadu-'l-rasot  'Azrail, 

Allah.  Angkau  bsampat  berlima  dengan  aku 
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Akn  dudok  di  Kmu  Allah  Va  Allab  enutu  rtibi-ku 

Mm  bersandar  di  tiang  'Arash  La-ilaba-illa-'Uali  ya  paU 

Aku  bertoD£katLan  dipusat  tiangKa'bah,  Lsl-ayu-bi-'l-athiin 

Tembqni  akao  a]ai-ku.  Lo-ilalia.,  d.s.b. 
Hak  Bumi,  satahan  Bumi,  sengga  Langit 

[xi]  Ptndmdiiig  PataoMg 

Hd  S'ri  'Alam.  Si  Geatar  'Alain  Hu  tidor  di-lnar,  lipul  duUiia  eman, 

Sb^kh  'Alam,  Dato'  Si  Putar  'Alam,  Bnsan  lidor  di-luai,  lipat  dvlila  Ho.' 

Vang  diam  di  kandaug  beai  puleb  ampat  Ghaib-Lab  aku  di-dalam  ifntui^wg  ir*iimah 

penjnni  'alam  :  La>ilaha-illa-'Uab  :  Hu  I 
Yang  diam  di  kondang  holubaJaug  ampal 

penjuni  'alani ; 

Nature  or  Rites 

[xii]  IttDocaHoH  lo  tht  Spirit  ef  Inemst  [p.  7  5 . 

Zabnr  Hijan  nama-nya  kem'nyan.  Yang  bemlang  ka  Ka'bat  Allah. 

Zabor  BajaDg  noma-nfa  abu-'kau,  'Kan  pemanggQ  aulia  ABah, 

Zabnr  Puldi  nania-nya  asap-'kou,  Yang  diam  di  Pintu  L^vang  Lai^H. 

Dald  Rasul  Allah  asal  'kau  jadi ;  Yang  bemlang  ka  latan  Putdi 

Aaap  dikau  tujoh  Petala  Bumi.  Dahulu^  Misir,  petang  daa  pogi, 

Aa^  dikaa  tujoh  Petala  Langit,  Tabu  menghidupkan  ranting  r^^S  "■■'> 

'Kan  peny&ii  sagala  ruh  Taog  lakti  yang      Tahu  mengembang  bimga  jang  larti. 
kramal,  Tahu  meajawatkan  kata  Allah, 

Dengan  berkat  ta-itaha-illa-'Uah. 

Muliammad  Rasol  Albh. 

[xiii]  Rice  Patte  InvxatioiK  aad  Charms  [p.  8i- 

\a)  Tepong  tawar.  lepoag  jati, 

Kaliga  dengaa  tqrang  Kadangsa, 
Jikalau  buHi  kahandak  hati 

(The  ttpfn^  fawar  is  made  of  lice-flonr  and  vatei  with  pounded  leava  of 
Ittaguri  aiid  tamiau  dara  mixed  up  in  it.  The  brush  ii  censed  fiiit  at  the 
bottom  and  then  at  the  top  before  bciog  used  to  sprinkle  the  itpeng  tatamr, ) 

(i)  Tepong  tawar,  tepong  jati,  Gnnoog  ruDt<A  di-riba  akn. 

Katiga  den{(aD  l4>ong  Kadangsa,  Bnkaa  aku  yang  punjra  tepoog  tawar, 

Naik-lah  'mas  berkati-kati.  Tofa  Sheikh  Patch  Gigl  jmg  peaij* 

Naik-lah  wang  be-ribo  laksa.  tepong  tawar  ; 

{t)  Tepmg  tawar,  tepong  jati.  Bukaa  ^ni  yang  punjra  tepoof  tawar, 

Tepong  tawar  sa-mula  jadi,  Dato'  La'ailbau   yang  ptmja  t^Mog 

Barai^  'ka  chinta,  aku  peruleh,  tawar  ; 

Barang    yang     di-pinia     samua-nya  Bnkan  aku  yang  ponya  Kpoog  tawar, 

dapaL  Dato'  Betala  Guru  yang  ponja  tefioog 
(J)  Tepong  tawar,  tepong  jati,  tawar : 

Kerakap  lumboh  di  batu,  Kabul  Allah,  d.s.b. 

Allah  meoawar,   Muhammad   men- 
jaropi. 

{e)  Ini  'isharat  menumakan   padi ;   maka  tepong  tawai :   dahula   pcttama 


,"  bonyi  aafri  Tanc  ^ 
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Tcipaag  uwar.  tepong  jati, 
I^pat  amai  bo-kalj-kali. 
Alca  menepoDg  lawar  bi^  padi 
Sudah  berisi  maka  menjadi. 


CHAPTER    IV 


THE   MALAY   PANTHEON 

[>"'']  Go^  [Chap.  iv.  p.  88. 

List  of  Mythical  and  Rbuqious  Terusi 

EngUik.  Malay. 

God.  Tuh«n,  Allah. 
Ptaile,  adoration.  Pnji,  puja. 

Heftven,  Swarga. 

Hell.  Nanika,  Patala. 

The  louL  Nyawa. 

Fast.  Puwasa. 

Idol.  Brahala. 

Aslrolog7.  Panchalima, 

Astrologer.  SatrawaD. 

Chaim,  spell.  Gnna,  ab«t,  mantnt. 


Eolith. 

Malay. 

Agod,»d«t}-. 

Dewa,  dewBta. 

D«wi. 

A  great  god. 

Batara. 

VbbniK?) 

Batara  Guru. 

Vuhnn. 

BimQ. 

Ddtcb. 

Darga. 

Baiuna. 

Yama. 

Batara  Varna. 

Baddha. 

Bnda. 

Brahmin. 

Blabmana. 

Spiiihul  guide.    Guru. 


INVOCATION   OF  THE  EARTH-SPIRIT 


[XV] 

H«,    Toh    Meotala  Guru    Sakti  yaug 

di  butan, 
AkU'lah  yaag  fcanama  Doto'   Mentaln 

Guni  Sakti  yaDg  di  rumab. 
Kita  berdna  beiiaadara. 
SMai^  Saldt  naioa-Dya  angkau 
SMang  Sidi  namn-Dja  aku : 


Sar-pemubol  gendang  l:a  laut, 
So-pemnlcol  gendsng  ka  dajut. 
Yang   aku  pinla,   maDQ-inana  xakalian 

aaak  chnchu  angkau, 
ToIoDg-lah  kawalkon  analc  cbuchu  aku, 
Jangau-lah  rosakkan,  jangan  'kau  bin- 

Augkau  bla  pleherakaa-lBb, 

Maoa-manasakaJ  ian  anak  chucbu  angkau , 
la  ;ang  t>ertapa  di  gnnoag, 
la  yasg  berupa  di  bukit, 


di  hulao,  aku  di  rumah. 

embuat  kqasa  [yang  aka 


Petminla'  _ 

ka-hulu, 
Sa-pemukol  gtodang  ka-bi!ii 


-pftmukol    g&idaag 


Mana-mana  yang  bertape  di  _ 
Mana-maiia  yang  bertapa  di  t_, 
MBiia.maua  yang  bertapa  di  afcnr  LayiL 

Mana-mana  yang  bertapa  di  h 

Mana-mana  yang  bertapa  di  d 
Mana-mana  yang  bertapa  di  d 
Mana-mana  yang  bertapa  di  fc 
Mana  sakalian  itu.  aku  minta  kawalkan 
AmpBl  penjuru  ladang-ku. 
Jat)gan-lah   an^cau    mua^iikan    ntia 
kapada  aku: 


bunglnil. 


Extracted  ftom  Crawfiird,  MiU.  Cram,  p,  a 
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Jikalan  aiigfcau  mungkiikBii, 

Mali-lah  an^cau  di-timpa  tiaog  Ka'bab, 

Mali  di-sula  Besi  Kawi, 

[xvii]  RelaHett  efvarietu  UtilUt  [p.  90. 

Bitua  Gam  iwnui  di  bald, 
Batara  Kala  nama  di  gigi  nmba, 
Penjang  Kuku  nama  di  hati  nmba. 
Raja  Kala  p^ang   deripada  ajer  limpaa  nmpei   ijer  nailc   b«<ar.  nkali. 
Raja.  Guru  di  Laut  is  identified  with  Majnbang  Tali  Hartu  m  Nal»  Kbidbr ; 
Panjang  Knka  with  the  Hanlu  Pembuni.    Batara  Gum  membii  hokum  Icapada  Jin 
Ibni  al  Ujan,  di-suroh  memaientahkaa  ra'pu-nya  :  dia  sendiri  beijalan  bawa  eoid- 
pilan  chari  makan. 

Nama-XMUU  Saritu  Laul 

a  mak-nys,  tinggal 


[xviii]  TanGkal  Hantu  HtTAM  [p.  93. 

Fatal  HtaUu  Hilam  dudek  difutat  Burnt 

Jin  HiUm,  Lembaga  Adam,  Aku  ttl«klfan*-iab  liada  buldi  mcnjaidi 

Yang  beijijak  di  baii  Rumi.  manoh.' 

Yang  txTgantong  di  pintu  Langit, 

Berkal  Sidi  leriali  scodiri 

Moijadikan  ukalian  'Alain  I  Aagkan  berampat  berlima  dcngao  aka  '- 

Baraiig  aku  chinta,  aku  penileb  ;  Aku  dudok  di  Knisi  Allah 

Barang  'ku  miula,  samua-oya  dapat  1  Aim  ber^andai  di  tiaog  'Araah 

Aku  lakn  asal-nya  Tanab,  Tembuni  akau  aJai-ku 

Uri  tHnbani  punt  tentotno  Hak  Bmni  '"'''^'■'"  Bumi 

Mala  aial-'kau  Jadi :  Sangga  Langil,  ys  Allah  araitn 

Jangan   angkau   naik    aogkau    gaoggit'       Ya  Ta.bi-knni  ya  katu  hul  Ali 

Si  Ann  itu,  Ya  bulallah  kuwata  illab  l^llab 

Karana  aku  tahu  aaal-'kau  jadi,  Hit  Ali  yQ  AV. 

[xix]  Invocation  to  the  Eartr-Spirit 


Al-salam  'aleikum  1                                              Jadi  diri-mu   tengah   tnnm.    Raja   Kilu 
Aku  tahn  asal  'kau  jadi,  sa-pachal  Nabi  ■"'-  - 


kau  jadi  Jadi  diii-inu  petang-pelang,  Kilat  Seoja 

Sa-pachal  Baginda  '  All  aial-nya  mula-  nanut-nya  din. 

'kau  jadi  Diam  Itau  di  rimba  besar.  Sakat  Rendaog 

Diri-mu  tauafa  lembang,  turua  bertudong  nama-nya  Icau, 

daun  golah  '  Diam  'kaa  di  kayu  ara.  Si  Chakah  nama- 

Jadi  diri-mu  pagi-pagi,  RajaSinar  nama-  uya  'kau. 

nya  diii ;  Diam  'kau  di  tucggnl  buca.  Si  RempErwi' 

Jadi   diri-mn    tengah  naik.    Raja    Pakai  nama-uya  'kau, 

nama-nya  diri  ;  Dtam  'kau  di  busut  Jaalan,  Si  Riinpan* 

Jadi    diri-mu  tengah   hari.   Raja  Buana  nama-nya  'kau, 


I  'i^j.  k^^'pt 
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Diam  'kaa  di  giioong  gunCong,  Si  Betoto' ' 

nuna-Dja  'kau, 
Duun  'kau  di  tengah  padang.  Si  Hampar 

nann-nys  'kau. 
Diam  'kan  di  anak  aycr,  Si 

Diam   'kaa   di    mata    aycr, 

nama-DTa  'kau ; 
jBugan-Iah  angkau 

kapoda-'ku  1 
Jikalau  angkau  mongkirkim, 
Mati  bakaleotong,*  inali  berkalenlaiig. 


Mali  lergaotoDg  di  awan-awan 

Ka  bumi  ta'  sampct.  ka  langit  ta'  sampa, 

Mati  di'panali  faalinilintai,* 

Mati  di-samboi  kilac  seaja, 

Mali   di-limpa    mal^kat    yaag  ampat- 

puloh-ampat, 
Mali    di-timpH    daulat    ampat   penjuru 

Bakat  daulat  Kamalu-'l- Hakim, 

Berkat  tavar  Malikn-'l-Sahnun 


H 


Origin  OF  THE  Spirits 
Asal  Himtu 


[P-  94- 


When  the  twins  Habil  and  Kalnl  were  in  the  womb  of  their  mother  Eve  tli^ 
bit  theii  thnmbi  till  the  blood  cane,  and  when  they  were  bom  the  Uood  Enned 
into  ipirita  both  good  and  evil 

lie  blood  which  spurted  up  to  heaven  became  Knnchi  Sa-Raja  Ayei ;  that 
which  reached  the  clouds  (awim)  became  Jia  Hitam ;  and  that  wluch  fell  on  the 
ground  Jin  Fateh. 

Darafa  aagen^an  kiri,  daiah  lagenggan  kanan,  itu-lah  asal  Hantu  Daiat. 
For  the  rest,  uii  menjadi  harimau,  tembuni  menjadi  buaya,  ball  (tali  pusat) 
menjadi  gajah,  tentoban  menjadi  Hantu  Ajrer. 


M 


I  cast  out  Evil  In/liunce 


Dann  pekak,  daun  pegaga 
Katiga  deogan  mali-mali 
Aku  pinta'  mana  yang  ada, 
Membuang  sial  clengan  pemali. 


Lang  Pok  Lang  Melini, 
Katiga  dengan  awau  Shurga, 
Dj-tepok  jangBD-lBh  langan  kiri, 
Aku  pinla'  mana  yang  ada. 


rxxiil       An  iHiaiUaium  coiled  Arak-arak  Jin  Sa'ribu,  or  Iht  Proem 
eftkt  ThoHsatid  Spiritt 


Bi-smi-Dahi-r-rabioani-r-ralum 
Hei  I  Jin  Allah  akan  kata-ku 

Hd  I  ^nu,  jin  jana,  jin  pari,  jio  aruali, 
JIa   mannsia,   }in    bahdi,   )in   ptla,  jin 

Jin   jteibalang.    jin    benuung,    jin  ebni 

Aka  lahu  asal  mula-mu  jadi 
Imam  Jamala  nama  bapa-mu 
Siti  Indra  Sendari  nama  mak-mu 
Rnfaiab  Jamin  nama  datoh-mu 
Hakim  liar  Suri  nama  moyang-mu 
Chichil  Halim  di  hulan 
Piysl  BeranggB  Sakti  di  belukar 


Siah  Badala  di  rimba 
Siah  Riniba  di  langit 
Sri  Jombalang  Makar  Alam  ([ya  yang 

di-sni  sakaiang  Tungku  Malim  ka- 

raja-an)  di  bumi 
Sang  Berangga  Bumi  (iya  yang  dlsiu  sa- 

kaiang  TuDgku  Setla  Gooa)  yang 

bertegak  di  pintu  bumi  di  Bukit  Kaf. 
Bantara  Alam  di  awan-awan 
Sang  Rangga  Buana  di  angin 
Berangga  Kala  di  gunong 
Tambor  Boga  di  bukit 
Langgi  Tambar  Boga  di  pangsatanah 
Berangga  Kala  di  barat 
Sang  BCgor  (iya-lah  Nasahi)  di  timor 


'  Atnlo/nAnv,  _Bi' UnlB. 
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SiUg  RBnggHG>]iibiiB(i]nt'lah  Nasahud) 

di  tanab  dalor 
Apa-apn  Sipor  Tapa  di  lanah  Upau 
Aitara  Ponchit-mahboca  di  taoah  dCrat 
Jaimbid  di  tvijoDg 

Saui^  Kala  Digrar  di  paagkal  tanjong 
And-and  Siku  Tanei  di  ujong  taujoug 
AiUD-aniD  Siku  Tanin  di  busul 
Si-Kuda  Belang  di  jemking 
Si-Bjdnt  di  mala  ajer 
Sang  Kabut  Lela  di  pCrigl  buls 
Song  Lela  Ma-indra  PanchalogKin  di  tt«B 
Shah  Cardan  di  padaog 
Changhong  di  gaung 
Sang  Rangga  Beihala  di  tanah  ruab 
RaluhaiB  Sang  Grahab  di  tanah  biuong 
Sangltn  Rakshasa  di  guba 
Sang  B^or  Indrs.  di  tdulc 
Pnrba  Kala  di  pamaung 
Sri  Permatang  di  lurah 
Dalik  Rani  di  dani 
Sri  Danglit  di  batu 

[xxiii] 

AI-Mlaot  'aleikuro.  : 

Perobun]  1 
Vang  diaiQ  di  rimba  sa-kampong 
Vang  dudok  di  chirob  bonir, 
Yang  bersandar  di  pioang  boring, 
Yang  bertedoh  dibH.wah  lukai, 
Yang  bo^nilukan  daun  rEsam, 
Yang  bertiUmkan  daun  lerdt, 
Yang  berbuaj  di  medang  jdawei 
Tali  buayan-nya  samambu  lunggal, 
Kemia  Tungliu  Saltan  Benimbongai 
Yang  diam  di  Pigar  Ruyong. 
Romah  boliang  teras  )elatatig. 
Rumah  berbendul  batang  bayain 
{Botaboricaa  batang  punit-punil }, 
Yang  berbulu  roma  songsang. 


Jin  Pari  di  kayu 

Jin  Bota  Sri  di  um 

Rangga  Kala  di  bendang 

Sangka  Kala  di  daiiau 

Daogga  Rataab  di  pajra 

Sang  Lda  Cbandm  di  ajB- 

Misei  di  ami  di  ayer  mati 

San^ca  Pana  di  leul 

Mambacg  Indra  Gampita  Simun  Bang- 

kana  di  tasek 
Sang  Begor  Indra  di  arus 
Sri  Gemuotar  di  toKk 
Sri  Jala  di  pulau 
Sri  Ganlala  di  kuala  sungd 
Jiji  Aibar  Jiji  Dang  Siti  Udara  Salam  di 

Mezal  di  dumn 

SimuQ  di  dalam  kampong 

Sang  Lela  di  dalam  manuiia 
.'U  kanas  mh  hewani  nama  niawa'Dia 
Gardam-gardin  kapada  tampat-mu  diam 
Nabi  Kayani  nama  Penghola-mu 
Aku  jan^  ongkau  pechat-i.' 


the  Haatu  Smgiti 


[p.  105. 


1  Hantu 


Yang  bersusn  ampal  susu-nya, 
Yang  menaiob  jala  lalat, 
Yang  bergcndang  kulil  luma. 
Jangan-lah  aagkau  mungktr  sUia  kapada 

■ku, 
Mati-lah  nngkau  di-Iimpa  daulal  ampal 

penjuru  'alam, 
Malidi-timpamalaikatyangampal  polofa 

Mati  di-tinipa  liang  Ka'lnh, 

Mali  di-sula  Besi  Kawi, 

Mati  di-panah  haltlintar, 

Mati  di-iaiabar  Ulat  aenia, 

Mati  di-timpa  Koran  tiga  puloh  joi, 

Mati  di-timpa  Kalintah,  d.i.b. 


CHAPTER    V 

MAGIC   RITES  CONNECTED   WITH  THE  SEVERAL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF   NATURE 

Air 
[xav\  Charm  to  Call  the  Wind      [Chap.  v.  p.  107. 

TSaumgoH  MemoHggil  Angiit 
Mari-lah  Incbe,  mari-lah  Tuan 

1  H.  and  Q.,  Ha.  4  HC  97.  i«wd  with  No.  f,tXAcJ.R,A^..S.B. 
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{// 1^  vnnd  it  te  be  <hatgtd.)  Ka  A'tu^  beralang  makan, 

K>  Lariat  beruUag  mandi. 
Getlr-lah  Aagin,  ta-jarum,  dua.  janim,  Mari-lah  Inche,  maii-Iah  Taao. 

Sa-jamm  menampang ^a^ar.  Urefkaa    rambat-'kau    yang    panjang 

B'nit-b'nU  dagangan  inenibaMram-onuig  lampd. 

Charm  to  Restrain  the  Wind 
[xxv]  Afmahan  Angin  [p.   108. 

Tdor  chichak,  telor  mengkaroDg,  Angin  ribat  tidak  menjadi. 

Ka-tiga  dmgan  li  labi-labi.  Puteh  menjadi  kapor, 

Pancbang  'ka  chachak  tengah  harong,  Hitam  menjadi  arfttig. 

Charm  to  Allay  the  Storm  Charm  to  Prevent  Rain 

Fiend  r     ■■■>  r 

lEtvii]        Minahan  Uian      [p.  1 09, 
Txxvi]     Tauiar  HtottH  RibtU 

Enggang  inggul  balaog  meranti, 
Terbang  bnrong  si  anggaa-anggau  Tebel-lebal  daun  k'ladi, 

Hingg^  d[  rumafa  Malim  Palila,  Ujaa  ribut  tidak  menjadL 

Mali  lersandar,  mati  tosorok. 
Mali  di-tuju  Faageran  Chemcha. 

Bird  Charms 

[xxviii]  (Hatttv  PtTnburu)  [p,  113, 

Chami  againsl  Iht  Spectre  Huntsman 

Take  the  extreme  tips  of  the  shoots  [puclui-t^a  yang  buiat)  of  the  Jiapas,^ 
ierii,'  rHam,*  and  Unjuang  mtrai*  and  chew  them  with  betel-leaf,  repeating  this 

Hd  Kedah,*  ka:nana  Kadim  ?  Si  Tompai^'  nania  sandara-nya ; 

Pergi  berbuni  ka  benchah  mahaiig?  Si  Kedab  nama  laki-nya, 

Klin  tapi,  kun  talak,  Si  Gadeh  nama  tniii-nya. 

Jnni-juni  gagak  bula.  Si  Aduan  Dama  anak-nya 

Hantu  bota.  Si  Adunada  >  Si  Adunada  menyandang  pEdaag, 

Menyaodang  terboDgkn'-boDgko',  Terboogko' -  bocgko'   datang   ao^cau 

Salampuri  nama  s£kin-nya,  deri  bencbali  mshaag, 

Silambuara  nama  kris-oya,  Tiada  sangkil"  angkau  disiDl, 

Teraotan ''  Hantu  Rama.  Kama  Si  Aduan  ada  disini 

Si  Pintaa'  nama  anjing-nya,  'Nak  pulang  matu  rasa-nya, 

SI  Tampoi  nama  anjing-nya,  Kama  sudah  menjadi  haalu. 

Si  Arau  nama  anjing-nya,  Hantu  Pemburu. 

Si  Sukum  nama  anjing-nya  yang  tna,  Kabul  berkal  pengajar  guni-ku. 

■Hma  k>ok  u  if  thvy  had  tKca  confuted  in 

>  Ltrik,  probably  PArynium  parBiJfantm,  '  Tantttam,  r.£  UrantajiE,  m*  ex^dtuned 

Roib.  (SduminoE)  «  Ptuynium  CrWil/iH,  u  mmaiai  jni/oAi  luiamit  in/yml  wcaponi 

Ball.  oriDiianialoTilu:  Hutu  Rama. 

■  Xiiam,  GlticktwSa  lifuarii  (IHicccj^  a  •  To  thcK  ninet  bimv  be  iddnl  Si  '«-— , 

cocpDian  fern.  Si  Kumhuw,  and  Si  Dua,  a  lame  old  do^ 

*  Lfr^noKg    mtrak^     cba     comnuiD    nd  which  the  Spectre  Huntijnui  !■  bid  ti>  caiTY 

(liUicas).  hii  quuiT,  bul  whote  bile  a  Iheo  the  wont  of 

>K«dah  ■  the  nime  of  the  old  SpecDr  them  oU.— Cp.  Note  lo  L  6  of  aec  ui. 

HuDUDum,  aid   Kidim  (or   Gadch-gnnd-  >  Ri  Tiunnaur   ii   uid    m  )<•  >h.   I.^k^i 

molhcr)  that  of  fait  wife. 

«  Si  AdoBlda  and  Si  Aduan  wen  eiplained 

ai  the  nama  of  hii  two  childrea,  but   the 
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[x.ix] 


Amatlur  VtniaH  efikt  lamt 


Hd  Kedah.  luunu  Kidim, 
Pcrgi  berbura  ka  kincbab '  mabong, 
Siiih-pun  kuata,'  piDang-puD  kunta. 
Tfileiak  di  juni-Jiini,» 
Gagak-pun  buu,  Hantu-pua  bula  ; 
TobODg  tErtuntong*  antaia  niaai,* 
SilanibuBiB.  nama  kris-oya 
Silambuara  \nc\  nama  sekin-nya. 
Si  Kapu  oama  anjiog-nya, 
Si  Pintau  noma  anjing-n^ 


S  Merbah  nama  anjing-nja. 
Si  Knianun  nama  iitri-nya, 
Njab'lah  ajigkau  kakinchafa  mahang. 
K  AdiuD  lioda  disioi, 

Si  Aduau   meogaijalikan  Si    Hanlu 

Pemburu 
'Nak  pulang  malu,  ludab  menjadi 
Si  Hann  PsmbunL* 


[««] 


Anatitr  Charm  agaimi  Ike  SftOrt  Htatttwuat  [p.  1 19. 

L-aagkal  Langkiqmj  bolang  lonUng- 


Si  KMah  laki,  mak  Kedd. 
Beitmni  ka  benchab  mobang. 
Si  Kumbaog  nama  anjing-nja. 
Si  Lausat '  oama  anjing-oya. 
Si  Montoag  nama  anjing-oya, 
Raogkesa  nama  anjing-nya. 
Dang  Saleb  nama  anjing-njv, 
Dang  Mesa(b)*  nama  anjing-nya. 


Dang  Buara  nama  mata-nya. 
Aku  (abu  asal-mu.  orang  petapa'ui,' 
Vang  dudok  di  bokit  Gunong  Ledang  " 
Anak  Nabi  Yusuf  mcrajcdi  kapada 
bunda-nya 


[«xi] 


Foaling  Cenmoitiii 


O  Si  Lanang,  Si  Tempawi, 
Mari-lab  Idla  menyaboog 
Mentara'*  rimba  dan  bdukar. 


On  ittting  n 


Charms  used  in  Snaring  iVild  Pigtan 


[p.  J  31. 


[P-  135- 


*  /um-niTi,^  ic  mniui,  Ibe  ccnKn  of  the 
Bmn  [he  gut-iDCkcr  nr  iii(fatjar,  tbe  ilecd  ol 

*  nrtuMltiff,  tunicd  upikle  down,  Ifas 
pKDia   ihe  dcknen   1 

twEcn  noon  and  the  hour  of  prnci'i 
dbitr  (cariy  in  the  aficnuon),  Amt 
the  time  of  diy  irheii  the  Speciit  Han.- 

<  Sj   Hutu   Pembuni,  nere  definite^ 
plained  to  me  u  Biun  Gum  (Shivn>. 

^  SI  LuHit,  nbo  cnlJed  Si  Sukum,  a  Umc 
oMhoood  which  Si  KSdnh  cinis  on  1ii>  huk 
(uniV  AOa  ^f^  ditbioiv  u/ri-mrai. 

*  Due  MatQi),  al»  calitd  Si  Hntal, 
alvayi  accoapuuci  Si  Lapnt- 

•CJl    iMl    line   wilb    L    iS    of   Maxwell'l 


jidi,  onag  Kntapui."    "  OruB /Aa>>'« ' 

and  the  ca»e  with  which  the  one  i^iahi  pau 
into  the  other^  paeuhly  tlirougfa  a  nedUl  fonn 
"  otanf  knt^m'an,"  will  bg  midiljr  admitted 
by  student!  of  Malay,  eapeciallj  when  the 
general  family  TesemUUKe  of  Ihu  vi 


t  of  the  c. 

lii  point  alio   nquirei  fuither 

Mr.    Cliflard    hu  nonnlBd   a 

^ —     ....uaion    <the    itrt*-tttri    bejag 

nipponed,  he  layi,  10  fly  ftret  iwwanla  like  Ihe 
cimJraBMn-).      See  note  OD  eimmf/r^wmtUt  la 
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After  sounSng  Ike  dte^-tube — 

Aku  minta'  andc,  minUt'  Iiingkali, 

On  rtaehing  the  hut — 

Bumbim  beraama  Raja  Sakb,' 
D«kut  bemama  SI  Raja  Gila* 

[xxxiii]  Ati«ther  Version  [p.  136. 


Whm  SeoiUring  04  Xia 
[xxxiv]  Tai^  Mduiui 


[xxxvl  A  longer  VtniMt  efthe  tame 

Indasg-indang  melukul  Terbacg     ka    atas    di-sambar    aikap 

Indaag  di  sumpil  punin,  rajawali, 

Hilang-hilanK  di-jCpat  Kalan  M'  turuit. 

Hitang  di-bawa  lurun.  Kur,  semangM  1  Si  Raja  Kapor, 

Ta'tunui  mAan  mcntunia,'  Puiri  Puding,  Dayang  Sarap  I 

Ta'  dataog,  makan  beaiatang  Turun     berkaiDpong    ka  baki     Raja 

Hinggap  di  ranting  terpClanting  Suldman, 

Hinggap  di  dahan  mali  tcrbahan.  Mengenakan     dokoh  *     kdah      Raja 


[xxxvi]  ffit^  SpriniHng  the  Rici-mater 


>  CiMiiaJat  elHwb«»   fwAu/a   fjt.  v^-\  \  ^^V*^^  c>llecl  rst^o^  wluch  a  not  given  h 

(«)  1    cu   find   nolhing   hcktbt    Ui  it   ia    Eba  Kunkerl'i  dicLJoouy. 
dictioTunca    ihMn    gimltJts  (with     a    crDU-  '  MudukttTtt  vas  explained   to    me  by 

refereoce  to  in.^)  in    Klinken   wbo  ei-  Mjdiy  u  referring  10  a  liind  orpigeoa  gene 


aUy    called 


rerring  lo  a  kind  rA  pigeoa  gener- 

tlauil  It  m  meaniDg  an  onstaclc  or  lundTaiicc.         auy     cajlea    punti   Jam^       Klinkcrt    only 
r  this  Lb  righL  it  may  perhaps  be  uaiulaud       ^ves  mmloi^inra   aa  meaning  '^lilkcD  sniff' 
"  Hold-lail,     as  a  cupbemi&m  Tor  "Aoares"  ;       Ltiwoveo  witii  gatd   or   cmbioidercd  with   a 
aeenumost  likejy,         Apecial  putcm,    etc 
'    -• -^  ■  iai«*,v.(.n.«*ii (aria  bog). 


dicio"  (refminj 


at  (.ArtUcHt  binlurvn^ 


'jonon  u  a  cresccn:-ihap«d  tnast-onha- 

A  iju,       V.IUK.    StilL  LL  15  nupeaded  round  the  neck  of 

I  (A)  ii       the  wearer,  and  nvcuaco  11  pcriiaps  Che  best 

'  ^  that  mcli  a " 


DKKt  noniial  cxpianalion.  tiaiuklion.    I  may  revark  that  aicli  a  "  n* 

>  Raja  SMiti''Mt4pc  PiiBct.'i  euphem-  bctt"  (dtMi)  a  oftn  won  by  Malay  hii 

L  fbi  the  hut  (MBHJiui} ;  ponibiy  in  aAuiiDii  and  biidernnnu,   and    may  cvm    ba  ■ 

:be  wi^^  concealed  lOHde  it  dacoiatiDg  the  neck  of  an  animal,  soch  as ' 

I  Xo/a    GiJa,    "  Prince     DiWractkin,'    a  bnAb,  when  it  ij  dreeaed  up  and  lem  a 

iheminn  for  the  decoy-Cube  (fciAil  itttktt.  preaenl  to  Kma  great  piiui. 


•  Da-  i)atg  u  evHlentry  a  name  ginn  lo  •  /Muarnwaiu  to  oeuttaUH  (Cba 

alluaoD  to  90me  kind  of  pigooq,  bat  clieoiily  effect  of)  aoTtlung.    Heoca  ic  is  upbe 

pigeon  name  whicb  comei  ac  all  near  it  u  the  neuDaliiing  at  the  power  of  dusu 

fndiiv.     It  is  quite  poaaible  chat  chk  may  evil  ipfriti,  aa  wall  ai  of  noxioM  po< 

be  righc,  althougn  one  of  my  infofnuwcs  toB  infloeDcci. 
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[xxxvii]  A  iBtiger  Virsi»n  eftkt  same 

Tepong  tawar.  tepong  jatj,  iDdang-indaiig  (di)  nimpit  b£ras, 

Tambah  tombun  berbi,  Raja  Suleiinan  luenyunih  dEraa, 

Turun  Umbok  beribu  luUi,  Indang-indsng  ujong  melukut 

Naili  kabaleian '  gading  Indang-indang  c£  smnpil  pumn 

Hampaniii  perak,  sustnan  niasa,  HOang-hilaiig  dj-jcput, 

Hidangan  Tuho  Putri  S«-lebar  Nyini.  Di-iepni  di-bftini  tunm, 

Aialc-arak  kalangfciri  '  Indang-indang  mdukut 

Kembang  bunga  Si  Panggil-Panggil  Indang  di  nunpil  garam 

Tunin  beraiajf,  Rmm  berdSm,  Hilang-lulaiig  di-jCpDt, 

Raja  SoleimaD  datang  memanggiL  Bawa  kadatam. 

[xxxviii]                        Witn  Saimding  tit  Call  {mnaung)  [p.   137. 

Kur  semangal,  Putri  Puding,  Raja  Suldman  datang  memanggiL 

Si  Raja  Kapor,  K  Raja  Sorsp,  Ta'  lunu  makan  menlumn 

Maaok-Ufa  kaitelam  mCnala  kami.  Ta'  datang  roakan  benatang 

Hinggep-Iah  di  ampdan*  gading.  Hinggap  di  ranting  terpflanting 

Aiak-eiak,  iring-idng  Ti^j^  liiiab  lujob  pematang. 

Kembang  bunga  Si  Panggil-Panggil,  Pergi  ka  bukit  ta'  dapat  makan, 

Ttinin  berarak,  turun  beriring  Pergi  ka  lembafa  la'  dapat  minom. 

[xxxix]  A$Mhtr  Charm  uied  vn  Ikt  tame  accatiett 

Titak  dahan*  meogfcudu'  Datang  tierltampong  ka  bolei  Raja  Sulci- 

Tetak  tCkan  ■  (ekankan,  man, 

Yang  dekai  datang  daliulu  Kur  wman^t.  Si   Raja   Kapor,   Putri 

Yang  Jauh  pesaD-peiankan  ;  Puding,  Dayang  Sarap, 

Yang  bertdoT  linggalkan  tdor  Tunm  berkampong  ka  balei  Raja  Snlei- 

Yang  beranak  tinggalkan  anak  man, 

Yang  tuta  datang  berpimpin  Mengenakan  doltoh  lolafa  Raja  Suleiman. 

Yang  palah  datang  botongkat 

Alttmaiive  vtrjion  It 

M 

PfSaung  tulub  pClaung  Dengan  laiatni  sambilaD  puk>h. 

PSaung  merpati  man  Tunm-lafa  ka  tanali  tnmpa  ini 

Tujcdi  lorah  tujoli  peinalang  Turan  deri  ntaia 

Ka  lampBu  suaia  dekut-ku.  Turun  deri  idalan 

Tunm-lah  Si  Raja  Kapor,  Raja  Puding,  Tunm  deri  timer 

Si  Dajimg  Sampah,  Taroa  deri  barat 

[xti]                                     mtn  aictU  l9  enter  the  Nta  [p.  138. 

Haii-hali  si  merpati  Bumbun  nama  Si  Raja  Sakli 

Tetak  la-nila-nila  '  Bulub  bemama  K  Raja  Gila 

1  KaialtiiiM,  v.].:<ai-aM/<»i«,idiich  would  "<  J^uuii-iu'Ai.-thukoliiaiiif  itou^leU 


iamaiUrit    Tht  annmoDer  ven 


*  Amfitrati  j^mjiimg ;  tin 


hu-afon 


_  *  tftiitlnutii,  iHAky  rDRit^itc,  Mori 
*  V»i.  lee.  Mai. 


(iWSdiri 

I  of  iIkk  ti 
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(9la  (tang,  gOa  ntalun,  Tarnn  bericampoDg  ka  bslei  Raja  Solei- 
Gflft   'nak   berkampong    ka   balu    Raja  man 

Suleiman  'Nak  mengenakan  dokoh  lotah  Raja. 
Km  semangBt   SI   Raja   Kapot,   Putri  Sulriinait. 

Puding,  Dayang  ^uap. 

[xlii]  Alternative  Venien 

Hali-hati  kelanipatl>  Gila  Kapor,  gila  Puding, 

PoUk  akar  Si  Raja  Nila  (or  Nyila)  Gila  Lela  Sarap, 

Bombua  bemama  Si  Raja  Sakti  Hinggap  di  ampelaD  gading.  d.s.b. 

Dekut  benuuna  Si  Raja  Gila.  (Aod  the  rest  ai  in  charm  No.  xxxviiL) 

rxliii]  Altematioe  Vtrsion 

Acak-aiak,  etc  (with  timelines followiag  Kalau  'kau  lunui  kanbaug  lier-ii^a 

as  in  previous  cliann^  Kembang  lapepak  '  rimba  raya. 

Ta'  datang  mati  mampeh*  Tunm-tab  Raja  Kapor,  etc  (as  in  No.  iL 

Mati  mawab,*  mati  sapepak  rimba  raya  down  to  iaral ) 

Ka  lorah  ta'  buleb  minum  Ttinui  ka  taoah  tumpn  ini 

Ka  darat  ta'  buleb  makan  Masok  mahaligei  •' FatimoA  lain,"* 

Kolau  'kau  turun  kembang  bCriak  * 


[xliv] 


AUtmaHve  fentirH 


PSaung  buluh  pClaung  Aku  icdang  di  sumpil  ponm 

PelauDg  buluh  merpati  utan  Aku  kuQdang,  aku  jepul, 

Tujoh  buldt,  tujob  lorub,  Aku  jeput,  aku  bawa  tumn, 

Tujob  pennatang,  tujoh  pdaiiog,  Turun  ka  laman  Nabi  Allah  Suldman. 

Akan  pelaung  anak  burong  merpati  Ta'  tunm,  makaa  mentuTun 

hutan,  Ta'  datang,  mokan  betuuang, 

Mengampongkao  ka 'laman  Nabi  Allah  Mali  mampik'  maii  mawai,* 

SulelmaD.'  Mati  sengk'lan  bulu, 

Arak-aiak  iriug-iring  Mati  tclao  tuiang, 

Kembang  buoga  Si  Panggil-panggil  Hinggap  di  akar  di-lilil '"  akar, 

Datang  berarak  tumn  beririug  Hinggap  didaiindi-petolc"ular  daun, 

Nabi  Suleiman  dalang  memanggil  Segra-I^  angkau  turun 

Memaaggil  anak  burong  meipati  butan  Ka  kandang  Nabi  Allah  Snldman. 

Ka  laman  Naln  Allah  SuleimaD.  Tetak  batang  mengkudu, 

Indang-indang  melnkut  Tetak  tekan  tckankan. 


Alltmaiivt  Version 


Buluh  telang,  buluh  perindu  Tunin-lah  limbok  beribu-ribu, 

Katiga  dengan  buluh  bulang-baling,  Mendengarlian  bunyi  buluh  meiiadii- 

Tunm  limbok  xaperti  bulang-baling,  rindu. 

Buhih  telang,  bulub  perindu,  Tanam  sulasi  lumboh  di-julang, 

1  AV/km^''':  Appevnlobccarrupi;  theprc-  a   Hiday   woman    without   her   name   being 

ceding  cherm  givmg  the  comet  rckding  (^'  menEioned.    {Mutuuninad  is  nvd  under  sipular 

nurfati).  dicamSiaces  oT  men.)    In  thscue  the  duiE 

■  Mati  mamftk;  wat eirpluned  uBiw/i  "Fatimab  pasHs"  is  evidently  considered  a 

i4te,fuheiieH;DrpejhaiH=j*u/i'A'jwpa/^a^,  hiclry  opb   for  FHfcon<aLcbing,    Fadmiih,  of 

Iodic  leaving  a  falber  (the  coDverK^*'fatDei-  course,  representinK  die  female  birda. 

Icn'^  "^  Both  hen  and  below  iht  uiginal  leads 

'  Mttti  tiumrak:    was  uplaJAEd  aiTsmati  Allah  Uahi,  hat  the  emendAtiaa  teenu  clearly 

'fimk:  motberkss,  but  qneryr  Decesaary. 

*  £friai;  not  m  KlinkcR,  biu  Evidently  of  ■  M^m^mfa: 


coffruue  meaning  to  iwr^^wnv. 

•  Saftfmi:    was   cxpluned ^ 

ta-iiSiHir  rimia  r»h,  i.e.  through  the 
length  aM  breadth  of  Ore  kuoL 

f  Fuioiali,  ai  bring  the  name  oTthe  dsughter 
□r  the  Prophet  (Holliunniid),  Ii  ajten  used  in 
Malay  dianni  when  they  are  mtendedio  affect 


pmEt  noteon  j*rafua.i  (nf^m), 
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MraTfiiiih  Kn^cou  di  bumbun  orang,  Tccbang  melamboDg  tinggi,  di-ounbw 

Tondok  kajih  ka  bumbun  alni,  njawali, 

Anak  salempati,  amk  itek  nfila-njila.  Jilu  tidab  daung  ici  ban, 

Gila  Kjtpor,  gila  Puding,  Ka  laul  ta'  dapat  mmuiu,  ka  daist  ta' 

Gila  (di)  bulaa  rimba  reya  ;  dapat  makan 

Yang  paiah  datang  benongkat,  Mali  mengklaii  tuh),  matj  mengklaa 

Yang  buta  meiabarHba.  darah. 

Ta'  datang  makan  bauLtang,  Yang  dekal,  datang-lah  dahulu, 

Ta'  turun  makan  menturan.  Yang  jauh,  pesan-pesankan. 

HinggBp  di  dahan  tergelincbir,  Kur  semangat  anak  burong  mapaii 

Hinggap  di  aScar  Ierg£1ancbar,  hutan  t 

Hinggap  di  ponggor,  ponggor  rebah,  Tunm-lah  angkau  bokampong 

TuiuD  ka  taiiab.  di-patok  ular  tanali.  Ka  kandang  Nabi  Aliab  &i]dman.' 

[xlvi]  When  tkt  Pigient  art  Snartd  [p.  1 39. 

Wak-vak*  di-atas  para  Aku  'nak  n 
Di-iungkopdengan  Icapala  tempuroi^ ;  nrarpat 

Beikuak-lah  an^cau  bujang  juara,* 


Building  Ceremonies  ahd  Charms 

[xlvii]  Diratumi  for  selecting  a  StdtaiU  Sill  ^  BuildiKg  [p.  141, 

Fatal  pada  meoyatakan  melihaC  warns  tanah  nipa  dan  nua-njra  balk  dan 
jahat,  jikalaa  handak  bciboat  n^ri  aCau  kampong  dan  dnran  atau  ramah  tipaya 
Kntosa  kadiaman  tempat  itu  ; — 

Bennnla  jikalnu  bumi  itu  wama-nya  bijau  kuning  bau-nya  mania  dan  pidas 
baik,  'sJamat  benikh  anus  dan  peiak  sampei  pads,  anak  chuchu-nya  bemleh 
kakaya'an  ada-nym. 

Dan  jika  boini  itu  wama-nya  merah  lasa-nya  masam  baik  sagala  keIur(^oya 
katih  akan  dia. 

Dan  jika  bumi  itu  Iain-lain  nania-nya  dan  bau-nya  Xmsolt  dan  hanyii  'a- 
lamat  betuleh  dukachita  dan  penyakit  banyak  padafa-nya. 

Dan  jika  bumi  itu  warna-nya  puteh  bau-nja  baruin  lasa-nya  manis  maha 
utama  kapala  baik  kadiami,  batang  liapa  diam  di«ana  banyak  bemleb  amaa  dan 
peiak  dan  lentiasa  beisukachita.  Dan  jika  bumi  itu  wama-njia  iain-lain  baD-nya 
p<das  kilat  manis  banyak  kelurga-nya  dan  jika  bomi  itu  hijau  kuning  dan  merah 
bau.nya  mani«  lasa-nya  pMas  ■alamat  berulcb  laba  amas  dan  perak  lagi  bemldi 
anak  dan  sahya. 

Dan  jika  bumi  itu  wama-nya  hitam,  bau-nya  busok  teitalu  jahal,  barang  siapa 
diam  disuia  papa  lagi  dukacbita  padah-nja  ada-nya.  Bahwa  bumi  itu  yang  buk 
(Ji-diami  pertama-tama  puteh,  kadua-nya  merah,  katiga-nya  kuning,  ka'ampat 
klabu,  kalima  hitam  mesri  ada-nya. 

Dan  yang  jahat  bfnar  dilapan  perkara : — Fertama-tama  hitam  binar,  ka-dua 
bjlah-bf lah,  katiga  buisurut-surut,  ka-ampat  beilobang-lobeng,  ka-lima  berbwut- 
bnaat,  ka-anam  ber-minggul-minggul,  ka-tnjoh  t£rtban-[^ban,  ka-dClapan  bei- 
sungei-songei  bersurut-iurut,  akan  papa  padah-nya. 


in  (ace  to  KUnkcn) 
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Dkd  jikalau  beilobaDg-lobaiig  aiuk  isCri  akan  m^  dan  hamba  saliTa  pan  akall 
lari  rabia  (?  riioba  nys)  kahilangBii  padab'Uya. 

Dan  lagi  jikalau  Uoab  itn  lendah  ka  mulirik  tii%gi  ka  nwghrib  baik  'ahmat 
benildi  laba  ada-nya.  Dan  jikalan  tanah  ita  lendah  ka  maghrib  tin^  ka  mashrik 
tiada  boik,  akan  papa  dan  kamatian  dan  katunman  harta  padafa-nja  ada-nya.  Dui 
jikalau  tanah  itn  r^dah  ka  selatan  tinggi  ka  titara  "fllaniat  katunman  harta  dan 
papa  dan  miskin  padah-nya  ada-Dya. 

Dan  jikalan  tanah  ita  rendah  ka  atara  tinggi  ka  aelatan  maha  [b]aik  benileh 
sentoSB,  sediakala  ada-nya.  Dan  jikalan  tanah  itu  berbukit-bokit  dul  berposai- 
pusai  liada  harus  di-kadiami,  sediakala  dukachita  dan  papa  podah-aya  ada-nya. 
Dan  jikalau  tanah  itu  berlobang-lobang  itu  pun  tiada  baik  <li-kadiami,  'alamat 
aoak  istri  akan  mati  hamba  sahya-oya  akan  lari  podah-njra.  Dan  jikalau  tanah  itu 
beiposBT-pnsar  dan  berbukit-bnkit  dan  tirtban-rtben  itu  pun  tiada  baik  di-ka- 
diami  sahoii-hari  hamba  sahya-nya  akan  hatnl  dan  harta,  yang  berbukit-bukit  itu 
akan  karugitm  lagi  peoyakilan  bonyak  lempat  itu  chjtlaka  padah-nya  ada-nya. 
Bahwa  tanah  itu  rata  yang  baik-nya  di-petbuat  rumah  atau  kan]po[i^  ataa 
dusun  atau  aegri  ada-nya,  dan  lagi  jika  handak  beibnat  negri  dan  kampong  dan 
duEun  atau  lomab  atau  mengkajci  barang  suatu-nya  peitama-tama  tKrangi  dabulu 
tanah  itn  lebar-nya  aa-depa  bojot-nya  [?]  sengkar  kalang  dengan  kayu  ampat 
penjoru,  maka  s£but-lah  yang  punya  pj!gangan,  kemdian  gali  tanah  itu  ambil 
ta-k!pai  sf but  nama  yang  mtmfgang  tanah  itu. 

"  Ha,  anak  Mentri  Gam  yang  dudok  ampat  penjoru  'alam  I 
Aku  ni^mDhunkan  taoab  iaL" 

[Sebut-lah  apa  yang  handak  di-peibual] 
"Jikalau  baik  tuDJohkan  'alajnat  baik, 
Jikalan  jehat  lunjokkan  'alamal  jahot." 


Lalu-lsh  tidor ;  jikalau  baik,  perbuat-lah,  jikalau  jahat  jangan  di-peibuat  ada-nya. 
Dan  lagi  jikalan  handak  roenchbari  tempat  akan  beibnat  mmah  maka  tSrangi 
dahuln  tanah  itu  kira-kira  anh  (?)  ruang  lengah-tengah,  ambil  kasru  mati-mali 
tandah-kao  <?)  boat  ampat  penjoiu  kemdian  chhaii  nuiting  kayu  mati  timbunkan 
kadalam-nya,  bakai  t«lah  hangni  Mmua-ny*  jadi  habu  kumpolkan  baik-baik 
tadong,  mak[a]  demkian  kata-nya. 

"H«i,  sagalaonuig  yang  mCmJ^^g  tanah  ini  ampat  penjuni  'alam  I 

Kama  aku  handak  berbnat  nimah  ; 

Jikalau  baik  tunjokkan  'alamat  baik 

Jikalau  Jahat  tunjokkan  'alamat  jahat  I  " 
I^daesok  hari  buleh  [boka]  tudongito  pagi-pagi  had  Aiiah  tandahi(?tanda.i) 
baik  dan  jahat :  w"ale;hi  al-salam. 

[xlviii]  Lucky  OMd  Unlucky  Siasem  Jar  Building 

Dan  lagi  pada  menyatakan  jika  handak  mendirikan  lamah  mohu-lah  di- 
katahui  baik  dan  jahat-nya  didaiam  bulan  yang  duab£las  itu ; — Pertama-tama 
kapada  bulan  Muhairam  mendirikan  rumah  banyak  hatu-biru-nya.  Dan  kapada 
bulan  Sahr  mendirikan  rumab  banyak  beruleh  harta  dan  sahya.  Dan  kapada 
bulan  Rabi'-al-Bwat  mendirikan  lutnah  eatelah  sudah  rumah  itu  tuan-nya  mati. 
Dan  kapada  bulan  Rabi'-al-akhii  mendirikan  ruEoah  baik  sentosa  yang  ampnoya 
rumah  itu.  Dan  kapada  bulan  Jumada-'l-awal  mendirikan  lumah  itu  'alamat  1^- 
hilangan  haT[ta]  dan  pakeian.  Dan  kapada  bulan  Jumada-'l<akhii  mendirikan 
mmah  itu  penyakitan  lagi  perchinta'an  padah-nya.      Dan  kapada  bulan  Rejab 
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mendiiituui  nimah  terlilu  jahat  tUda  bcdik  Ugi  huta  itntiilangmi  ito  acUi-njnu  Dtm 
kapoda  bnUn  Shs'lsui  mendirikali  nimab  di-kaiih  sagaJa  Baja-mja  dan  onng 
besai-besaj  bun  rahcaat  alum  dia  ukalian  ada-nytu  Dan  kapada  fiiunthaa  men- 
dirikan  rnniah  itu  'alamat  kadatangan  amaa  dan  peiak  ada-nya.  Dan  kapada 
bnlan  Shawal  mendiiikan  romah  itu  'alamat  tecbakai  lagi  bercbiErei  dengan  katifa 
Mau  utri-D^a,  liada  bail  padah-nja  ada-nya.  Dan  kapada  bnlan  Zulka'idab 
mendirikan  lumah  itu  ■alamat  kasukann  akan  beruleb  padah-nja  ada-nya.  Dan 
kapada  bulan  Zulhaji  mendirikan  nimah  beniieh  harta  dan  nbya  dan  kerban 
dan  lembu  di-nfgrahi  Allah  ta'ala  akan  dia ;  w''ale7hi  al-ialan). 

fxUx]  DirtcHcHs  fer  Building  [p.  143, 

Dtm  lagi  jikalau  handak  mengorek  lobai^  tiang,  jangan  kena  iBrang-bayang, 
atau  handak  meDdlrilcan  tiang,  tiada  baik  kasusahan-Ofa  lagi  penyakitan  teilatu 
tunat  jahat  padah-nya.  Dan  tatkala  mengorek  lobang  tiang  itu  bacha-lah  do'a 
mi  dtdiuln  : — 

"  Bismjllah  al-rahman  al-rabim  'aleybi  al-salam 
Ani  aslak  enta  (?) 
Hei  Benuri  Katbi  ma'riht-ku 
Berahmat-ku  ya  al-rabim  al-iahimin 
Amin.  amin." 

ni  Ctrtmotits  infixing  tkt  Ftundatien  Posts  efiJu  Haust 

Tetar  XumoA 

[AniUlJ  sepaog,  taU  beu,  kayu  arang,  ioggu  :  matokkan  di  lobong  tiang 
■adikil-sidikit,  di  tiang  s'ri.  Kalan  besai  puaka  semblihkan  ayam  ka  lobang  itn, 
biar  tumpah  darah-nya  ka  dalam-nya,  krat  kapala  dengan  kaki,  buat  lapik  tiang 
s'ri.  Kalau  besar  lagi,  [ambil]  kambing  atau  kerbau ;  kalaa  kcchil  puaka,  telot 
pun  jadi.  Maka  telor  d.  &  b.  itu  inenjadi  upah  Jembalatig  Tanah.  KaUo  'nak 
tijakkan  (?)  tiang  baik  pakei  cfaincbin  di  kellngking,  akan  membujok  jembalang 
itu.      Kemdian   sudah,   masokkan   Iain-lain  ramuan    yang    tersebut,    tegahkan 

Pagi-pagi  pukol  tujob  lebeh  mengadap  utara,  katakan  : 
"Sang  Bumi.  BoBbani  Bumi, 
Sedang  Prahun  Hantu  Ayer, 
Sidling  Janggi  Mahanja  Leia, 

"  Aku  minta  ma'af  yang  memegang  bumi,  aku  minta  undoi  dengaQ 
pert«ngahan,  aku  'nak  dirikan  tiang  ini. 


[li]  HanJaJt  Mindiriktm  TioHg  S'ri 

AmUl  mangko'  labun  isi  ayer,  l«takkan  di  bekaa  tiaif  t'ri,  astpkan  dengan 
kemenyan.  Eaok  pagi  tengok ;  kalau  id  ayn  pula,  baik,  kaian  nisot  btirok ; 
benatang  masok  ka  mangko',  kalau  hidop,  baik,  mati,  burok. 

[lii]  Taar  TantsA  XumaA  [p.  144. 

Hei  Dato'  Si  Maharaja  Leia  I  Padang  Sanjana,  ka  bukit  Kaf. 

Jangan  'kan  Ulu,  anak  cbucha  takat ;  Berkat  deripada  guni-ku  S  Attti. 

Siah  angkau  kasana,  ka  'alain  tuas  -Aleikiuii  al-salani. 

TaDBinkan  taU  besi,  biji  timah,  buah  kiax  (atau  goiek),  blioog  palab,  dnit  aatn 
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sen.  Nanti,  Icalau  lain  orang  lamiu  aadih  pulang  berdiii  deknl  lobang-Dfa, 
ambilloLii  taiwh  itn  tiga  kepal,  di-gengguD  paliog  ka  tdokang  katakan  "Al-salam 
'aleikum." 

Pantang-Dya  jangaii  pandang  ka  blakang  hin^a  sampei  rumah  ;  sodah  bawa 
lanah  tiga  k«pal  itu  ka  nimah,  taioh  di  bawab  banul,  nanti  malam  buleb  diqmt 
iDimpi  aUa  baik  atau  u'  boik.  KaUn  mimpi  ta'  hiuk,  «sok  pagi  biuuig  latn 
kepal,  sampei  tlga  malam  [bagitu  juga].  Kalau  baik,  tanamkin  tsnah  itu  di 
bawah  tiatig  s'ri  di  tengah  iiimab. 

[liii]                                  Tttar  Taaak  \fhackiA  tim^  ntmak)  [p.    145. 

Hei  Raja  Guru,  Mabaiaja  Gum  I 

Angkan-Iah  anak  Batara  Guru  : 

Aku  tahu  ual  'kau  jadi :  Jembalang  Tanah  J 

I>enpsda  kllat  sabong  menyabong.  Undor  'kau  deri  sinl  ka  laul  yang  dalam 

Aku  tabu  aial  'kau  jadi :  Ka  rimtn.  yang  sncyi  I 

Dcripada  ambon  sa-titek.  Aniara  aku  dengan  angkau 

Aku  tabu  asal  'kau  jadi :  I^-b^  uleh  Adam, 

[liv]                                                  Tdar  Tanak 

Al-salam    'aleikum,    hei     sahabat    yaog  Bcrkot  Data'  fCamalu-'l-Hakim, 

bertujoh  1  Tiada-kdi  angksu  yang  buleh,  aku  yang 

Mula  potama  namai  (?)  K  Kopal  buleh  hal  ioL 

Ka-dua-uya  Si  Kapit  Nyab-lah  angkau  ka  tasek  ta'  bertiulu,  ka 

Ka-tjga  Awat  ranting  la'  patah. 

Ka-ampat  Mawat  -  Ka  burong  ta'  terbang,  ka  ayer  tiada 

Ka-Uma  Dab  bergemaioh  I 

Ka-auam  Deh  Disuia  -  lah    ampat    tempat    kadiaman 

Ka-tajok  Du  angkau : 

Mari-lab  an^iau  ka-(ujota  ini  betsuna-  Jangan  'kan  mara'  kamaii  lag!  1 

lama  deogon  aku.  Jikalau  'kan  mara'  kamari  lagi 

Aku  beniama  Si  Putar  'Alam  Derbaka-lab  'kau  kapada  'ku 

Aku  betnama  Si  Lindong  'Alam  Derhaka-lah  'kau  kapada  Allah 

Aim  beniama  Si  Gentar  'Alam.  Derbaka-lah  'kau  kapada  Muhammad  I 

Berkal  toloQg  Nabi  Allah  Ibrahim,  Hu  Allah  I  (tiga  kali). 
Berkal  toloog  Dato'  Si  Tuoggang  Awak, 

rivl  Directum  rf  House-diier  fp.  141,0. 

Bennnla  jika  pintu  rumah  mengadap  ka  maibtik,  buk  ;  'alamat  beruleh  anak 
chucha  baayak,  lagi  Kotcoa ;  jika  mengadap  ka  utan,  baik  :  "alamat  bemleh 
mas  pcrak,  lagi  umpema ;  jika  mengadap  ka  magbrib,  bertambah-tambah  'elmu 
baik  atau  otang  'alim  datang  kapada-nya,  bgi  salamat ;  jika  mengadap  ka  lelatan 
malaiig  pada  barang  kerja-oya,  tiada  wmpenta  makand-nya. 

[Ivi]  To  deitrmint  the  DimtHsiem  ef  the  Hmue  [p.  14J. 

Ini  bsal  ukonm  bendul  rtimat  |  maka  ambil  depa  penunpnau  yaog  ampunya 
nmah  itu  dua  depa  di-lipalkan  t^,  bnaog  tabbi^^ ;  yang  dna  bhagi  itn,  itn 
Upatkao  lipat  delapan,  buangkan  tujob  amUI  satu,  nkorkan  deripada  kapala 
bendtil   itn  sampei  njong   bendnl   itu,  iuilab   nama-nama   beoatang-nya   yang 

Pertama-tama  Naga,  ka-dua  Sapi,  ka-tiga  Singa,  ka-ampat  Anjing,  ka-lima 
Lembn,  ka-anun  Kaldei,  ka-tujt>h  Gajah,  ka-delapan  Gagak.  Dan  jikalau  tiba 
p«da  Naga,  terlalu  amat  baik ;  jika  tiba  kapada  Sapi,  dnkacbita  orang  yang 
ampnnya  rumah  itu  ;  jika  tiba  kapada  Siuga,  lalamat  onuig  yang  ampunya  rnmah 
itn  lepei  deripada  maiabhaya  la{^  beruleh  kakaya'an ;  jika  tiba  kapada  Anjing, 
orang  yang  ampunya  rumah  itu  sakaliao  lagi  hiiui  pada  mata  oiaog  sakalian  ; 
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jDca  tiba  kapods  Lembu,  orang  yang  impunya  nimah  ira  benileh  ksluya'ao  kagi 
di-pennuliai  onuig  lagi-pun  bajang  kato-njB  pml  di-dcngu  orang ;  jilu  liba 
kspada  Gajah,  orang  yang  ampnnya  nimah  itu  bcrkat  sagala  peachaiun,  jilcalaD 
beiniaga  bemieh  lain,  ada-oya ;  jika  tiba  kapada  Gagak,  ramah  itn  sudab  (?)  tnan- 
nytt  mati  atau  lakit  payah  bagamana-pun  roerugikan  joa  :  Valeyhi  al-Klam. 

[Ivii]  Tht  Rhyme  ttstdfar  thU  purpose  •  [p.  146. 

I.  Naga  umbang,  naga  gcntalB.*  PergI  beranak  didalam  rimba  ; 

Naga  bei«dai  sageoap  bolaD  ;  T\iah  besar  pendapacan  ' 

Ka  maea  pcrgi  Udak  gendala,*  Tiada  pemali '  roembuang  labs. 

Sakalian   yang   (erjunipa   menjadi  VI,   Kaldei  didatam  *  kota 

taulan,  Pagi  petangmenanggoDgrampiu;'* 

11.  Asap  apl  didalam  hutan  :  Tidak  lampd  baraag  di-chita<l 

Incbe  'All  niembakar  kapor  ;  Modal-nya  baayak  nlcDgah  lopat 

Aoak  sapi  (CQgah  pmhon,  (?) " 

Tengah  di-piah  mati  lersungkor.  VII.  Gajah  besar  penaikan  Sultan 

III.  SlDga  gagah,  singa  perlcasa,  Gadicg     beisalut     (7)"    lembaga 
Singa  bermain  di  ujong  tanjong  ;  luaaa  ; 

Tiudi  rumab  lanacliaia,  Tuah  bear  pendapatan  " 

Benilcb  laba  sagenap  tahiui.  Tiada  menanggong  chac}iat'*binasa 

IV.  Anjmg  hutan  s'rigala'  VIII.  Gagak  hilara  mdayang"  malam 
Menyalak  tusa  sagenap  malam  ;  *  Hinggap "  di  nimab  Mabaiaja  '* 
Barang  di-bua[  jadi  gendala,"  Saktl ; 

Didalam  rumab'  oraog  benikatn.  Bala "  bcsar  nidab-tali  dataii^, 

V.  Lembu  besar  tengah  ladaug  Rtunah  sudab  nian-nya  matt 

Beast  Charms 

The  Elephatit 

[Iviti]  PtHditiding  Gajah  [p.  1 53. 


Mekong  Kaban  is  explained  as  the  name  of  the  Raja  Gajah  (King  ai  the 
Elephanl'folk),  and  calling  upon  him  by  name  is  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 
protection  against  wild  eleplianls. 

pix]  Charm /gr  blinding  an  Elefhanl 

Perabun  Ga^ah 

Tanah  lial,  tanab  perabun 
Ka-tiga  dengao  laaah  merkall ; 
Melihat,  mala  angkau  ra.bun. 
Menumdang,  mala  angkau  pechab. 

Directions  for  Hunting  the  Elephant  or  Rhinoceros 
[Ix]  [p-  >5S- 

Mula-mnla  beriumpa  jijak  gajah  atau  badak,  perhatikan  fcalau  ada  kayn  mati 
didalam  jijak,  ambilkui  ranting  kayu  mati  itu,  dengan  tanah  w-besar  jagong  deri 

*  The  following  VBiioui  readingl  an  found  "  Menchitiut  minpiit  pcUn^  pagi- 

in  uiMbcr  vtnion :—  "  Di-kua.  v>  Modal  lipal  uidah  mgi. 

1  Jinula.        '  Binua.       •  S'ri  nmny-lak.  "  BirpJnt.         "  Bukan  buauui. 

*  Mcnyalnlc  ludBlun  bului.  1*  Sulikil  udak  unnraig. 

>  ChElaki  besu  ludih  daung.  "  TsbiQg.         "  Siasgah. 

»  Ruiuh  Hidah.  ^  Sudah  datang.  I>  Raja.  U  Chetalia. 

*  Sadikil  (idak.  *  Di  tcpi. 
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dalam  Inpak-nfa,  kalui  sa-orang  n-bnkn,  tiga  orang  tiga  buka,  lampei  tnjoh 
oiang  tujob  buku,  lebeh  ta'  buleh  ;  kemdiaD  kita  bungkuskan  randng  mma  tanah 
ss-bdfU  didalam  duuD  kftfUi  kiu  jampi,  kata-nya, ; — 
"  Tanab  )ial,  tanah  benchah,  Kabul  Baginda  Raiul  Allah 

Tanah  memaiidBiig  dcri  kabun  Kabul-lab  do'a  Guru  aku, 

MdihM,  nuHa-Dfa  pechah,  Ouru  Lebu  jamal. 

Memandang,  mata-nTa  rabun.  Kabul  kapada  aku, 

Kabul  Allah,  kabul  Muhammad  Kabul-lah  U-Uaha,"  d.s,b. 

Kemdian  kita  aisip  di  pusat,  maka  pembuaog  ban  badan,  ban  mapaog,  kita 
amlul  daun  kayu,  daun  la-chiftek,  dann  kerakap  sirib,  dann  chapa  (Bambong), 
dauu  labu  ajCT  puteh ;  sudab  dapal  daun  itu,  mnla-mula  ambil  daun  ito,  patah- 
kan  daun  itu  deo^Ji  tao^ji  kiii,  di-pejam  mata,  katakan  :  "kalau  berbau  daun 
kayn  ini,  betbau-lah  badan,  snapang  aku." 

Kalau  sudah  mati  benatang  itu,  di-k£bas  dengan  kain  hitain  sa-kabong,  kata- 

"  Badiyu,  Mok  Badi,   Badi  Panji,  Male       Badi  kaju,  pulang  ka  kayu, 
Buta  t  Badi  ajicr,  pulang  ka  ayer, 

Badi  batu,  pulang  ka  talu. 
Jangan  rosakkan  diii  kita  1 
jadi  t  Berkat  Guru  aku 

Badi  tanah  pulang  ka  tanah,  Ta'    bulch    dl-nixakkan    anak    sidang 

Badi  busul  pulang  ka  busul.  maDUoa." 

Badi  gajah  pulang  ka  gajah,' 


7%e  Tiger 

[Ixi]  Fenjtaih  Rimau  [p.  167. 

A  Ciarm  to  drive  away  Tigers 

Hei  Bers&ia  I     Hei  Berkaih  I  Simpang  'kau  tujoh  pelala  langit 

Aku  lahn  asal  'kau  jadi :  Simpang  'kau  lujob  petala  bumi 

£3i^kfa  Abuniah  Lahah  Abu  Kasap  Kalau  ta'  simpang 

Pusat-mu  pucbok  ubuD-utiun  Derhaka  kapada  Allah,  d.ab. 
Snsu  'kau  (U  tapak  tangan 

[Ixii]  Peugmuhi  Afulta  Btnatang  Buas 

A  Charm  for  locHng  Ot  Mimtht  of  Wild  Beaili 
Hei  Si  Gerenchai^,  Si  Gs-eochingi  Hum'  aku  patahlian  sajtaljan  yang  ber- 

Patah  ranting  ttlian  angsa  taring 

Totutop  terlcuDcbi  bcrliat  'All  Muslapah      Berltal  do'a  n^ri  Sam. 

rixiiil  Pengtauki  Mulut  Rimau 

A  Charm  for  locking  Ike  Tiger's  Month 

Si  Odoh  Qoma-nya  mak-nya  Patab  dengan  Si  Gomok  Angsa  ; 

K  Balang  nama-nya  tuboh-nya  Tertulop  terkuncbi 

Lidab    'kau   'Icn   lipal,   mulut-kan  'kn  Bnjang  malas  tidak  mengapa. 

shnpeL  'Alain  taakai  Pa&r  Allah  Rap. 
'Tab  'ling  patab  ranting 
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[Ixiv] 


Tor^tU  Harimav 


[btv]  Charm  fir  blinding  a  Tigtr's  Eytt  emd  drmngkim  off 

Perabim  terta  StUttk  ifarimau 

Seliieh  lelinh.  nlamun  lalunuii.  Di-iiahkan  Allah,  tatni  buja  Uwan-ku, 

Di-sfahkan  Allah,  d[-siahkaii  Muhammad, 
Di-Biahkan  Baginda.  Raxul  Allah. 

[Levi]  Penggrun  kapada  Harimau  aJan  Penggaranglfali  [p.  l68. 

Chartn  far  foicinating  a  Tigtr  or  hardamig  atu^s  men  Htart 

Handak  narab  alau  bandak  memtxna- 


Ah  Si  a«mpBr  'Alani 
Gegak  gempita  I 
JanuQ  besi  aluu  runia-ku, 
Janun  tembaga  Blun  ninia-ku, 
Ular  l»sa  akan  jaoggut-ku, 
Buaya  akan  [ongkal  [malul]  '-ka, 
Haiiniaii  mendrani  di  pengri'-ku, 
Gajab  mendriDg  buDji  luara-ku, 
Suara-ku  lapeni  bunji  halunUntar  I 
Bitar  ttrkatup,  gigi  lericuncbi  I  * 
Jikalsn  berpak  bumi  deagan  langit. 
Bergrak-lah  *  hati  angkau 

For  a  Were-Tiger  story  the  reader  is  referred  to  Clifford's  In  Court  mtd 
Kampong,  pp.  66-77. 

The  idea  It  tiaceable,  wilb  a  difieMnce,  at  bx  back  at  A.D.  1416  :  a  ChioeM 
aCCouQl  of  Malacca  (in  the  Ymg-yid  SA/ng-ian)  relates,  inOr  alia — "  Somedmex 
there  it  a  kind  of  tiger  which  assumes  a  human  shape,  comes  to  the  town,  and 
goes  among  the  people  ;  when  it  is  recognised  it  ii  caught  and  killed." 


Dengan  beriui  la  Itoha,  d.t.U 

(and  add) 
Kan  paya  Inm  chabia  masok  ka  tidx>b-kQ  1 


Ah,  sagala  yang  tiemyawa 
Tiada-lah  dapal  laenentang  mata-kn, 
Aku  yaog  mendapat  menentang  maca-Dya 
Dengan  berkat  la  ilaha,  d.s.b. 


[Ixrii] 


Heiti 


n  patek  Rabun  Sidi, 
ai  LAUanang.  Si  Laigan  saudara 
K  DCripan,  Si  Baung,  S  Bakar, 
K  Songsang,  Si  Bo-banyut,  Si  Poagking. 
Si  Temuiigking, 

1  Ttarimi :  [be  tsDcns  ii  conunoBljr  fliid 
itmgkmtkmt  mvtut  (10  prop  open  diB  mouih) 
who  ihe  tip  of  It  it  preaea  >{uiut  the  loof  of 
tbcmoBtli.    1  tbB«limTmtuw  to  rad  leitgial 

that  tliii  ia  what  11  mcuil,  th«  tongue  b«d£ 
frut  iMvlty)  ™>I>an<l  in  fbapc  ~  -      -'-'- 


Tht  Dar 

Afinta  Ruia 

Asking  fer  Deer 

Aku  mint 


[p.  174. 


nua  sa'ekor  jantaii,  sa'ekor 

Yang  tumpul  tapak,  yang  VungV-ir  kbiing. 
Vang    jurci    telinga,  yang  bebat   fNng- 
gang, 


Ttmeimtaii. 
^a^Maff"!  . 


njboui 

UDdcntood- 


*  Btrxrti-la»  miut  be  takm  with  km 

•  Patik  or  _^nk  wu  Ibe  wocd  |hri 
faa  cunEung  or  bthcv  ispimxtj/ui^ 
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Yang  luju,  rang  jombang,  y«ng  bertik  : 
Tidak  bol^  y^iK  li'ji'-  1*^%  jomb^'iS- 

yaog  bertilc,  tsanax,  Kirainan  Katunn  : 

Yang  buTok,  jang  kunis,  ;aag  kCcbar,  Inilah  landa  akn  meminu. 

TandA-Qva  di-pAHchoDf  kavu,  di-dktUDkaD  k€san  maa. 
[bcviii]  'Ckt  Indutt  Vtrsioit 

Fasal  minta  iwa,  katakan  : — 

"  Sirih  kmtor,  pinang  lonlor, 
TelStak  di-atas  penjuru ; 
Hanlu  bula.,  Jembslaag  bnta, 
Aku  mengangkotkan  jembalang  nua." 

nxixl  Mtmbaiikkan  Ruitt  [p.  170. 

To  turn  iaek  Derr  upett  tktir  Tnuks 
Hd  tiilir  DClik.  patah  DOik.  Katau  la'  angkan  balikkan 

LHak  man  Vtpaji  Ulaog,  Ka  laut  'kau  ta'  dapal  mitnun, 

KaU  boturut  jijak  becbalik,  Ka  daiac  'kau  ta'  diipat  makao, 

Hancbor  daging  bCtbalun*  ttUang  I  Bcrkat  dengan  kata  Allah, 

Balikkan  Allah  Kau  Muhammad,  kata  Baginds  Ragnl 

Balikkan  MuhaniRiad  AUab, 

Balikkan  Baginda  Rasul  Allab  I  Sola  dengan  kau  kiraman  kalibin, 

Hd  balikkan  rasa  aku  I  Kabul  faerkat  Guru-ku. 

[Ixx]  DirscHaiu  for  kutiHng  DuT  [p.  174. 

Mnla-mala  masok  ka  hntan,  katakan : — 

"  H^  Haniu  Bakar,  Jembalaiig  Bakor  1 
Berkuak-lah  angkaa, 
Aku  metepaikan  hulubalang  aku. " 

Kalau  sudab  jumpa  Upak'nya  tengo'  tapak-nya.  Kalaa  sikigbat  w-blab, 
odalah  groh  sedikiE.  Kalau  terjbgket  knku,  'atamaC  mali-nya  didalam  Injoh 
hari.      Sudah  masok  jumpa   dengan  anjing,  anjing  pun  meniFalak,  bbam-lah 

[^  175- 

"  Hd  Si  Ldnang,  Si  Lambaun.  Bukan-nya  aku  yang  punya  anjing, 

Si  Ketot.  Si  Bechcb,  Pawang  Sekti  yang  punya  anjing ; 

Anglcau  berampet  gembala  nisa  Dang  Durai  menrembr^g  laulan, 

Tnnm  'kau  kapada  anjing  I  Tenggalong  tinggal  kapada  aku  ; 

Jangan 'kau  ta' Innin,  Kabul   berkal    dimpoda    Guni-ku    Toh 
Derhaka-lah  'kan  kapada  Ailab,  Raja 

Dshaka  kapada  Midiammad,  d.s.' 
Bukan-nya  aku  fang  berbuiu, 
Pawang  Sidi  jang  berburu, 

rixxil  ^  tnttriitg  IheJungU  to  set  the  Snare 

Masok  ka  dalam  hutan,  bawa  jaiing  sudah  jumpa  kjsan  nua  pohankaii  nlu 
poko'  dengan  chakap  bagini : — 

1  Pbttrnfatta  mftrwBMia'mi,  tvnttt.  which  rons  h*  dta  uatgfei  ia  iti  right  [Jan. 

3  ^n'M^n;  ADpTDDOODCM  h7  Cba  Indiit  1  fouod  At^rvrr,  how«TO',  in  l^fuppel,  f-p;  i.v. 

tai  Dtha  lAOfit  Hulan-    BUimri  ii  Id  bo  Haupbiiu  il  ai  bmuItc  "to  appear,*  "to 

dicdoDuy  that  t  dniU  God,  uid  I  ttiy  caou  cobm  10  light."    A  nmilar  phnug  occnn  in 

upon  Me^'  by  Hcdilent  in  Kllnkflrt,  who  only  cdxvi,  infrn. 

gave,  Mwevcr,  a  cr<w-ni«iiM  to  fifi-  *  v.i.  HOBtMlnD. 
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APPENDIX 


"Al-salam  'aleEkum,  Nsba  Allah 'Tap, 
Yang  memegaiig  biuni,  d.t.b. 
Akn  pohun  ini  kRyu 
'Nak  umbu  faring. " 

Kemdian  mulai  buka  joiiug  seita  beikatK  : — 

"  Si  Gombak  nama-iiTa  rolan 
Si  Chinchin  nama-nja  jaring." 

Sudah  itu,  boka-kh  jating,  sa-habii-habis,  dan  bagikaii  dua  jaring  it 
ba^  dua,  masok  pegang  kajar  jaiing  seita  kata-n^a : — 

"  O  MentaJa  Guru,  Kalau  mairaii  di-Upikan,* 

Deogan  Guru  uni-uni,'  Ja^ng  kita  bunohkan  jogs  I 

Si  Mambang  Kuniog  I  Kalau  magao  di  anjiag. 

MarobHDg  Knning  tahu  Jaring  kila  bunobkan  juga  I 

Akan  salidi-sleb-nyB.  Kalau  magBo  di  orsog 

Jaring  Uta,  jaring  betdua,  Jaring  kila  bonohkan  juga  1 

Jaring  Jangan  di-lai  magan  I  Dengan  berkal,  d-t-b." 

[bodi]  Jaring  Rtua  \ 

Prtfiaring  tJU  Snart 

Bila  nabn  ambil  kayu  memaiang  baa  jerat,  kata-nja : — 

"  Ddik  kayn  mendula^ 
Tetak  berakar-akar  ; 
Habia  kulit  pemalun  lulang 
Keoa  do'a  kalinting  hskar." 

Menetapkan  baa,  dan  bila  mahn  mcmasang,  katokan : — 
"  Teng  buDga  satengteng, 
Mudik  Eungei  j'ang  kadua ; 
Kalau  suka  berglang  berchinchln, 
SoroDgkau  koki  yang  berdua. " 


Bubohkan  paU  pSriodu  jcnl,  kata ; — 

"  Rindu  riodu  riudang  rindang,' 
Sula»h  tumboh  di  balu  ; 
Dudok  'kau  rindu,  berjalan  'kau  rindang, 
Tooak  kasih  ka  joal  aku. " 

Kalan  'nak  buang  badi-njra  tuui  itu  : — 

"Ah  Badi,  mak  Badi,  Kalau  'kau  cbacbal  menchidaku,  'kau 
Bad!  saralus  sambilBii  puloh  I  di-makan  sumpah, 

Aku  tahu  asd  'kaa  jadi :  Di-makau  kutopkabintoDgaD.di-hciiipap 
Badi  biawak  asal  'kau  jadi,  Koran  tiga  puloh  jui, 

Deri  tras  asal  'kau  jadi,  Di-timpa  daulat  ampat  penjoni  'alam 

Mambang  Koning  asal 'kau  jadi,  Dengan  berkat,  d.s.b. 
Kembali-lah  ka  mana  tempal  'kau  jadi ; 
Jongan  aagkau  meDCbachat   menchi- 


ken  ii  tlut  of  &  kind  of  nttle  uhI  ta  i 

ChiuH  copper  coiiu.    But  in  Ihii  caoten  il  »bbli,  u  in  Mnikii.      Btrtaiftrt^  ~  jaUn 

k»ki  most  like  m  double  riiymt  tof  vrK.  kaki  uUkk.      The   Biuua  ■UcactBW  u  ■■■» 

t  Qu.  Ji-la^a*am,  {.,.  by  fbeBUiih  <M/A  tha  Salam. 
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BEAST  CHARMS 


[Ixxiii] 


Asa     labukn, 

AmpKt.    lima    aabulan,    anam,   tujoh 

Bunobkan  anjing  aliu  I 
Bukan  aim  yasg  berbiiru. 
Toh  PatcJc  Sang  Sidi  yang  berbuni. 
Sang  Kadadat  punya.  nua, 
Sunlmii:  Hari  r<uig  gembala 
Hei  Tintanah'  Betala'  Guru 
Turan  ka  ra-yal  tunin  ka  bHa  ! 
Meo]ralak  Suknm  SHgaU 
Si  Lauiat,  Si  Raja  Anjing, 
Henyalak  Si  Rincbing  Kaki,  Si  Rim- 
bun  Ekorl 

[Ixxiv]  {On  emttrm 

Kalau  masok  hatan,  kata-nya  : — 


Strt^h  waJiiu  anjing  mengtjar  Run 
Charm  ustdw}un  Dagi  an  hunting  Dtr 


Melompat  'kau  patah, 
Mengram  'kau  luicpob  I 
HalauksD  ka  medan  yang  rainet, 
Tujoh  telok.  tujoh  tanjong,  tujoh  mabAli 

gei, 
I^jBDg  nank  dua  biji, 
Slamang  didalam  rimba. 
Tinggal  Si  Langau  hijau  ; 
T^'  linggalkan  Langau  bijan. 
Di-seiiibar  Si  Palong  rimba  I 
Lengah  menibuka  kain  panjang, 
Lengah  membuka  kain  pandalc 
Tbjud  ka  tebing  belulok 
Di-ltkani  de'  besi  betimbing, 
Berkal  tuab  anjing  nenek  Batin  Tn^ang 

'g  ikejun^) 


Kalau  iknt  kesan-Dja,  katakan  :  — 


[bcxv]  Jtrat 

{On  ttUing  any  kind  ef  Sna 

Menchachak  jerat  sabaiang  jerat,  katakan  :— . 

Bokan-nya  jerat,  bukan-nya  reman.  Kalau  di-p< 

KaUng  kaki  la-mata-rnala.  Tcrpandanj 

lUna  p&abun  Raja  Suldman, 


[Ixivi] 


(After  sttiing  Iht  Snare) 


[p.  176. 


Ampal  sabulan,  lima  sabolan,  Malam  di-angkou,  siang  di-aku, 

Sudah  itn,  masok  [ujoli   langkah  meninggalksn  jaring  di   blakang  berduri 

belul  mengiadap  ka  dapan,  di-pan^ilkan  :— 

O  Serbs  Saidi  Kembang  bunga  Si  Paoggil-panggll ; 

Tuan  patek  yang  punya  rusa  I  Datang  berarak,  datang  beriring, 

Si  LambauD  asal-oya  rusa,  Janng-ku  dalang  menuuiggil  1 

Si  Lanang  gembala-nya,  Hei  Rusa  MaJang,  Rusa  Cbelaka, 

Halaukan  rusa  ka  jaring  Idta.  Jalan-ku  masok  lidak  ber-orang  1 

Ini  titian  balu  jalan  yang  rajB,  Di  kiri  oraug  berlembing 

Pasar  yang  medan,  Di  kanan  orang  bvlembing 

Kaauka'an  orang  yang  raind  :  Dimana  jalan  'kan  masok 

AiaJc-arak  Iring-iring,  De'  situ  angkau  jalan  batik  I 


1  Em.  Jin  Tuah. 


)i  Fcola, ,-.(.  Uiiun. 
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6o8  APPENDIX  c 

Sud>h  itn  di-jumpa  itu  ima,  dia  pan  twngtm  deri  tidor,  kita  pnk  kata  ^- 
'  ■  Hd  Raja  Muda,  Pntri  Dandi,  Raja  Suleiinaii, 

BangUD-lah  angkau  dengan  legra-njra  I  Samtnl  berfrfng  sambul ! 

Sarongkan  dokoh  berdandan  Benorak  '  bd '  benorak  1 " 

Sndah  ita,  orang  kiri  dsn  kansn  pun  benorak  sanui-tama. 

rixxviil  Charm  usiti  mint  itriking  the  Dtrr 

Waktn  menikam  kata  :~ 


[Ltxviii]  Ta  cast  out  thi  Mtschuf,  after  caching  tht  Dur 

Kalau  »udah  dapat,  kebukan  ti^  kali  ka  iKwah,  doigan  kain  hitam-pnn 
bnleh,  daun  kayu  {pemakanan  nisa  aaperd  scndayan,  ataa  poke'  paka)  pun  boleb, 
triakkan:— 

"  O  Si  LAnang,  S  Lambaun, 
Si  KetoT,  Si  Becbeh,  orang  jang  beranipat, 
Ambil  kembali  bhagian-kau  t  " 

Amiul  'ishaiBt-aya  di-chuchok  dengan  lotan  gantong  pada  poko'  kajrn. 

Another  "  kuai  "  is  : — 

Hei  Si  Mliliok,  Si  MeUmbai,  Palia  Si  Paling  I 

Si  Bnjang   Louang,   Si    Kding   Baun,       Kulit  lokan  laparah  Sadi, 

dengan  gSmbela-nya.  I  Badl  jrang  bukan. 

MSiak  '  tiiiun  de'  ekor,  Hd  hOir  batang  k'ladi  kertah  I 

Badi  lonm  de'  kapala,  Dibawab  batang  ICpaa  anjing  ku  tadi 

Mbak  tumn  dc'  kspala.  Siah  $anui«  takalian  benataag  I 
Badi  tumn  de'  ekor  I 

[Ixxix]  {.Aueiher  vtrtiim)  \p.   177. 

Kalan  sndah  tangkap,  bnang-lah  dia  punya  badi :  maka  mahU'Iah  baja  hitam 
yang  buleh  buang  dia  punya  badi,  kalau  tada  baju  hitam,  daun  kaju  sabarang 
kafu,  unit  deiipada  kapala-nya  sampei  di  kaJci,  di  buntut,  di  ponggong-nyB  sou 
berkata:— 

Hd  Badi  Seiang,  'Ijia'il  yang  buang  badi ; 

Badi  Mak  Buta,  Bukan  aku  yang  buang  badi, 

S  Paocbui  Mok  Tuli  1  Mukaiael  yang  buang  badi ! 

Bukan-nya  aku  yajig  buajig  badi,  Aku  tabu  aaal-nya  badi, 

Pran  Muda  yang  buang  badi ;  Aoak  Jin  Iboi  Ujan 

Bukon-nya  aku  yang  buang  Indi.  Diam  di  awan  gunlong. 

Pran  Rukiah  yang  buang  badi  I  Kembali  angkau  ka  awan  gunioQg, 

Bukan  aku  yang  buang  badi,  Jangan  angkau  menchacfaat  mencbela 

Mika'il  yang  buang  badi ;  kapada  aku  I 

Bukan  aku  yang  buang  bedi,  Aku  lahu  asal  'kan  jadi, 

Sentfil  yang  buang  badi  1  Ansk  Jin  Ibnj  Ujan  asal  'kaa  jadi. 

Bolun  aku  yang  buang  badi, 
Sndah  itu,  ambil  sadikit  deripada  dia  pnnya  mata,  telinga,  ninlnt,  hidong;, 
kaki,  tangan,  bulu,  hali,  jantong,  limpa  dan  tandok  [kalan  jantan),  tarok  di  daoii 
kayu,  tarokkan  di  jijak  datang-nya  setta  berkata  : — 

1  Miraiin  the  "  Bhan  H^lu,"  or  ^'Spiril  Drdiniry  mcuunc  of  mirmi  (pOLCOck}  a^H* 
tlku  ttuoak]  appnicDlly  be  ti^uD  bcrc    Th* 
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V  BEAST  CHARMS 

O  Mentals  Guru 


SutiKg-  Badi  Rma 

(To  drive  tit  Muc^ftut  »fa  Slug) 

Siah  fang  malang,  yaag  berpuaka,  Sang  Marak,  sasg  Badi, 

Nabi  Momnit  yaag  betbaili,  mln  hak,  Buli  luiun  do'  kapala 

Tang  bertndl,  Badi  lurun  ka  kaki. 

rixxx]  Snan  far  MeHst-deer  Fp,  i8o. 

JtnU  PUutdek 

Hnla-mnla  cbaiikan  Icayu  jang  bergetah,  taka'lun  kajiu  ini  tiga  kali,  kaluai 
bahanaii-Dya  ratu  telentang,  sato  teitiarap  ta'  baik  (kalau  boat  poanglcap,  baik), 
kalau  jerat,  maha-Iah  telentang. 

Habis  itu,  mula-kan  memasasg  jeral  di  pangkal  kajm,  sa-kira-kira  satu  depk 
jaub-nya.     Habii  ita,  kata  : — 
* '  Tempurong  tergolek-golek 
Berid  (anah  lial. 
Ketadnn  di-kataluiii  pnla : —  [p.  i8i. 

'-  Hd  Si  RaDcbap  Kaki,  Angkaa    nuili     lerchekek     mengklan 

Si  Rtmching  Munchong,  darab, 

Angkau  pijak-lah  Jeiai  tinjak  aku  ici !  Sesak  ka  huun  rimba  raya  angkau, 

Doa  hari  skaa  kaliga  Ka  taut  ta'  dapal  minnm, 

Jikaloii  tidak  anfkau  pijak  Ka  darat  ta'  dapat  makan. 

Jerat  liDJak  eka  ini,  Dengan  ba-kal,  d.i.b." 
Doa  hari  akan  kaliga 

Aootha  cbarm  or  sfiapah  used  nhen  settii^  the  snare  luns  as  follows  ; — 


Sirih  unta,  pinang  unta,  Sumh  kaluar  bschuchn-cbucbu. 

Keiakap  menianjat  puar.  Suroh  kaluar  bercbicbtt-cbichit, 

PEsan  pads,  jembalaiig  rimba  Surob  kaluar  beniio;e(-moyet, 

Kutu  hulan'  surob  kaluar  I  Sumb  kaluar  berenia.b-entBfa, 

Sumh  kaluar  beranak-anak.  Tampob  lapaag*  Raja  Suleiroan! 

[Ixxxi]  Charm  far  w^g  on  Dogs  [p.  1 8 1. 

UratttoHg  At^ng 

Sugara  *  nama  anjing-ku  Bukan  tuah  di-bual-buat 

Menyalak  memuiigkal  Inimi.  Tuah  tumboh  sama  badan. 

Tdj<Ji  lotah,  (D}ob  bukil,  Jijak  katimbonan  saiap 

Terlarapau  salak  anjiog-ku  I  Baa  JEingaii  angkau  tinggalkan 

Anjing  aku  anjing  beliiBb  Odoh  angkau  uUnm-Iania, 

1  tCtttu  kulaa,  lit.  "fla  of  Uitroreil,"  i.t.  barking  then  on,  tj^.  Sukun,  Surira,  Tampoi, 

tbc  moiuc-decr  Snjugun,  l^naaE,  Si  Indra,  Si   f^umbwig,  3a' 

»  LaftLng,  !.,.  "Irap."  Untin. 
*  Huniinff  dogs  tuiv«  tpecul  nuns  VKd  for 
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Kayu  aiang  wlara.  aiang 

Tanam  Si  Padi-Padi ; ' 

Ha.ti  berang  mala  berang 

Aku  mengsuUun  peransang  hali. 

Si  Kujut  nama  nisa-ku. 

SI  Lompat  cama  aiij[ng-ku, 


[i™i] 


Charm  la  make  Degt  cearagtims 


PuUh,  pulih,  Sidang  Pulih  ) 

Bukaa  aku  fva^  ntemuUb 

Si  Polih  yang  buleb. 

Selang  kayu  lag!  pulih, 

Lagi  rimbuD,  lagi  rampak. 

Lagi  putaog  bagi  dahidu  kala  ; 

Kunun-lab  anjing  kita  lagi  pulib. 

I,agi  Hmbun,  la^i  rampak, 

Lagi  ptilang  bagi  dahulu  kalo. 

Si  Lampeh  nama-nya  nuiuor. 

K  Kubah  nama-nya  lusa. 

Pandei  memandang  salab  youg  aileh, 


Tilek  de'  aojing,  aDJiog-ku,  jangan  bii 

THek  de'  rimba,  jangan  bii  magao, 
'niek  de'  ayer,  jangan  bri  magan. 
Salah  tikam  bunohkan  anjing-lcu, 
Salah  bantai,  bunohkan  aajiug-ku, 
Asa  sabolan,  d.s.b. 
Bunohkan  aajiug  aku,  jangan  di-mbd. 

jangan  di-pepoh, 
Jangan  di-ikul  pulang  ka  rumah,  sabui 
lurun  bunob  pula  rusa. 


iii] 


Charm  tB  preeent  WUd  Dtgtfivm  iariit^ 
Tangtal  menyataJt  at^ing 


[p.  18). 


Menjalak  anjing  didalam  btnchah 
Menyalak  si  anak  ledong  [ ' 
Men3ra1ak  lEkum  'kaa  pecliah, 
Menjilat  lidata  'kan  kudong  1 
UndoT  sa-lapak.  mara  sa-lapak, 
Jikalau  undor,  lepas  kembali, 
]ikalau  mara,  patah  kalu  'kau  t 
Datang  'kau  meoelEnlang 
Pulang  'kau  mcniarap  \ 
Pnlang-lah  angkau  kapada  rimba  sakani- 

pong. 
Pulang-lah  angkaa  kapada  rimba  yang 

Pulang-lab  angkau  kapada  gaung  gun- 


tiada  benila, 
Kapada  kotam  yang  tiada  bet^Bli, 
Kapada  lasek  yang  tiada  berorang. 
Kapada  mata  ayo-  yang  [tiada]  krii^ 
Jikalau  'kau  tiada  mahu  kembali,  mali- 

lah  angkau, 
Di-Eiunpah  kalam  yang  awal 
Mali  an^uu  dl-sondak  segar  kabong 
Mali  di-sula  chuchok  raboug 
Mali  dj-tikam  duri  landak  I 
He!  tetu  bitam,  kladi  hitani, 
Di-tanam   lepi    prigi,    di-pokol    dengao 

kain  yang  hilam, 
Segra-lah  angkau  pergi  lari 
Berkat  la  ilaha-illa-'llah,  d.t.b. 


fboutiv]  Charm  to  pramii  Wild  Baanfivm  damaging  Crfft 

Ah  Semawi*  nama-nya  babi !  Jikalau  'kau  rosakkan. 

Ka  laut  jadi  lomba-lornln,  'Kau  mati  mampe',*  mali  n 

Ka  daratjadi  babi  lungko' <  nama-nya,  Mali  pangkalan  darab  ma 
Bala  bawah  sakat  bengkarong  ;  '  tulang 

Jangan    'kau    rosak    binasakan    sawah  Mati  pan^ialan  bulu  ! 

ladang  'ku  I  Jikalau  lidak  'kau  rosa'i 


[p.  .8S. 


^  TbcR  IB  A  goA  calkd  tumput  padi  bu- 

r'T/dne-  no  donbl  ■  play  on  the  wcmf, 
rhicb  mcuiAnat  on1yACDbn<ulai'Kdoiig)bul 
t  applitd  to  coduCand  query  dogiT)  of  a  certain 


>  UninKlligitAe.  AnvivTniriDaiu"fii>nL~ 

d  Mampt,  nwwei:  appueotly  Ehs  jaa*  aif 

dUEAtenHl  inlh  vuigon  terrible  Ajrtns^ddA 


wUpj^ar 
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VEGETATION  CHARMS 


'Kau  kembang  bnibu,  kembang  bdaksa, 
Kembang  sayap'  rimba  blukar  I 
Bekua'  'kau  ka  rimba  jauh  I 


n  the  possession  of  'Che  Daud  of 


[Ixxxvl  A  Charm  agaimt  Ratt  [p,  193. 

TaitgkiUTUau 

Inilah  asal  tikus :  deripada  Nabl  Adam  ia-ini  ham-aya*(?)  didalam  baklal  ■{?} 
Kabi  Allah  Yusoh  tuduai  deridalam  lobsng  hidong  bain  masa  baktal-ara,      Dan 
jikalau  di-jadikan  tangkal   padi,  handak-loh  kita  masokkan  tadikit  bclu  bafai, 
dan  sekam  padi  sadikit  dan  tahi  besi  sadikiC,  di-champor  tiga-tiga  itu,  di-tanani 
ampat  penjuru  ladang  kiCa.      Dan  fasal   yaiig  ka-dua,  peiasapan-nya  pcUng- 
petang,   dga  petang  atau  lujoh  petaog  :    penama-tama  minyak  tir  sadikit,  dan 
kanjoa  klpor  tohoi  sadikit,  dan  ka-tiga  baletang  yang  kuning,  bakar  pctang  hari 
didaUm  ladang  kita.     Malta  inilah  do'a-nya,  bri  salam  kapada  Nabi  Yuioh  : — 
'Al-salam  'aleikum  Noh,  'aieyhi  Noh'  (liga  kaJi) 
'  N<di  salam'  (liga  kali] 
petai^  petaog.     Kemdian  bacha  fatihah  akan  Natu  satu  kali. 
'  Kul  huallah  akhir-nya'  (Eiga  kali) 
-  Kul  a'uiu  U  rabil  balaki'  (tiga  kali) 
'  Kul  a'luu  tn  rabi  nuasi'  (tiga  kali) 

Niatkan  kapada  ladang   itu   jangiin  binasa  tikus.     Pantai:g-nya  jangan  makan 
petang  atau  berjalan-jalan  dalam  ladang  atau  berklabi  atau  bermaki  disitu. 

Vegetation  Charms 

[Ixxxvi]  The  Sialang  Tree  [p.  204. 

Charm  usid  on  annmeKcing  to  climi  tht  Tm 

{A  Malay  Chann  collected  fiom  the  "Orang  Laut") 

Pisau  rnut  pisau  renchong  Kulit    bemama   Raja    Meligi    (?Ma- 

Ters'lii  [di]  baair  pulai.  haligei] 

Hantu  laut,  bantu  kaoipong  Dahan  beraanui.  Raja  MenjuleL 

Minta'  undorkan   hanlu    laol  hantu          Ranting  bernama  Raja  Melenggang 

rimlia.  Daun  benama  Raja  Mclayang 

Akar  bemama  Raja  Benila  Puohok  bemama  Raja  MSntri. 
Balang  bemama  Raja  Berd'rei. 
Here  blow  apon  the  tree  and  scrape  off  the  combs  {into  your  basket). 

rixxxviil      AUirnatiiit  version  (collected  Iroin  the  "  Orang  Bnkil ") 

f^sau  raul,  pisau  renchong  Ranting  bernama  Changgd  Pulri. 

Menchato'  banir  pulai.  Pucbok  bemama  Putri  Meninjau, 

Hantu  laut.  hantu  [kampong],  Daun  bcroama  daun  t'rap, 

Kuching  raeniti  dahan  pulai.  Daun  I'rapjatoh  melayang 

A)tar  bernama  Raja  Bersila  Jaioh  [ka]  lubok  lodiaEiri 

BatHDg  beraama  Raja  Berd'rei  Tidor  sa-g'lap  bangun  ku  dayang 

Kulii  bemama  Putri  K£mb£ban  (?)  Ingatkan  rumab  tinggal  sendiri. 
Dahan  bemama  Raja  Menganjor 

1  ExplaijiEd  at  i-q,  bttnyai-    Qu«rc  oncnd  *  KKplaincd  ai  i.q.  perjDlnui'aD. 
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The  Eaclk-wood  Tree 

fUcXxviiil  Pemanggil  Hantu  Gharu  [p.  210. 

Hd  Dcnek  Dnila  Mambuie  ghani,  Aku  miDta'  (unjokkui  [hajat-ku] : 

Kaiau  Jaub,  lolong  kataJcan,  Kalau  tidak  kau  tunjokkan 

Kalau  dekal,  tolong  katakan.'  [Kau]  dcdiaka  kapada  Allah.  d.s.b. 

O    Daio'   Betala   Bumi,   Jin   Taoah,  Sir  Allah,  Sir  Mangga  tangan, 

Jembalang  Taoah,  Dot  Allah  hati-'kan. 

Berhala  Bed.  anak  Ruwani.  Si  Bujang  Sipat  Allah  mata-'kau, 

Ruwanl,  Perf^  kau jeputkambangjantaodalam 
Anak  Wajah,  Si  Bajang  Bandan,  hati  jantong-'kan. " 

Guttapercha 

fbcxxixl  Charm  uttd  by  GiUta  CalltdBn  Tp.  3ij. 

Al-saiam  'aleikuni  I  Mttnaog  isl  deri  talcdc : 

Hei  anak  Raja  S'ri  Bali  Kalau  lidak  menaug  iii  deri  takek, 

Anak  Raja  Sri  Bandang,  Derhaka  'kau  kapada  Allah,  iLs.U 
Aim  handak  muita'  daiah  sa-titek. 

[xc]  The  Cocoa-nut  Palu  [p^  1 16, 

Waktn  'nak  pijak  paogkal  bataug'nya  bachakan  : — 

Al-salam  'aleiknm.  hei  Abnbokar  I 
Jangan  ghalip  luDggu  jaga  pada  uintN  I 

Panjat  sampei  satengah  batang ;  katakan  : — 

Al-salam  'aleikum.  hd  adik  Dara  Dang  Kdah  ! 
Jangan  ghalip  tunggu  jaga  poda  tengah  batasg  I 
Mari-lah  beraama-sama  deogan  aku 
Naik  sampd  alai  pelepah. 

Pq^ang  puchok,  guncfaang  tiga  kali,  katakan  1 — 

Al-salam  'aleikum,  hei  adik  Putri  Bnsu  I 
JaDgaii  ^atip  tunggu  jaga  pada  puchok  I 
Turiui-lab  bersaroa-sama  dengan  aku. 

Mula-mula    melenlor    mayang,   pegangkau    pucbok,    gunchang    tiga   kali, 
bacha  tiga  kali  1 — 

Al-salam     'aleikum    Piuri    Satukum '  Mari  burong  kamari  I 

Bail'  Mari  halus  kamari  I 

Yang  berhalun  beihilir  *  Si  Mayang,  Aku  msnaut  leher-mo. 

Si  Gedebeh  MayEmg,  Aku  menyanggul  rambcu-mu, 

Putri  lujoh  Dbib  Dang  Mayang  I  Aku  bawa  lada'  *  gading  mabu  basoh 
Mari  kechil  kamari !  muka-mo. 

Mari  senik  kamari  !  Uri  manit,  tembani  mania. 

>  When  Ihc  voio*  of  the  gluni-  s^aAi    ii       nuuiDg;  ef  tha  xp  irboa  th«  BoiRT.^ikc  u 
(cluion  form  nf  .»■       ^sirkillr,  i.q.  ttrltlir. 
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Manis  tAmpd  ka  jari  manis  ;  Kolam  gading  ineoand  dlbawah-nra  I 

Uri  mania,  temboiii  manis,  Bolepok   berkichar   dtdalam    kolam 
Mooii  mmpd  ka  moka  maraiig  1  gading,^ 

Soda'  gading  otaaocbODg  kaniii,  Kolam  bonama  Maharaja  Bersalin. 
Kacha    gading  menadahkan-mu, 

Rules  for  Planting  Various  Punts 

[xcil  Fiual  fiiltia  berlaitan  tumbeh-lumiohan  [p.  217. 

Piantan  tanam  tebu  leagah  hari,  jadi  manig  jadi  terkring  ayti-nya  tinggal  hati : 
kalaa  tanam  pagi  panjang  mas,  kalau  tengah  haii  pandak.  Jagong,  "nak  tanam 
prat  kenynng ;  penugal  besar,  bcEai-lah  mayang-nya.  Hsang,  nak  gali  lobang 
besar,  piantan  petaog.  Bangat  petang,  lepos  makan  pctang  jadi  beiiu.  Kledek, 
'nak  bintang  banjak,  jadi  banyak  isi-nya.  lAbu,  timnn,  bulan  glap  piantan-nya, 
jangan  di-makaD  uleh  api-apL  Niyor,  kalau  kita  'nak  sangat  beiak  laii  bawakan 
Diyoi  itu  champak  ka  lobang,  jongan  di-luraikan  tangan ;  kalaa  funis  palah 
tandao.  Piantan  pctang  supaya  lagi  rendab  huleh  berbuah.  Padi,  pagi-pagi 
kira-kira  pukol  lima,  sebab  budak  kechil  pagi  lagi  bangkit. 

[xcii]  R ICE-CULTIVATION  [p.  3l8. 

The  Malay  original  of  the  detoiption  of  lice-cultivation  aa  cairied  on  in 
Malacca  teiritoiy  b  too  long  to  quote,  but  will  be  found  in  J.H.A.S.,  S.B.,  No. 
30,  pp.  3  86- 396. 

CHAXH   used   m  CLEARING   A    PATCH   OF   GROUND   FOR    DRY 

Rice-Planting 

[jtciii]  Tttar  kuma  [p,  219. 

O  Dalo'  Mentala  Guru,  Saiaja  Guru,  Tujoh  lorah,  tujob  permalang, 

Gampilar  'Atam,  [Jhi]  Saiaja  Malik  ;  Tujoh  anlaian  tempal  ini  -. 

Man-lab  bersama-suna  dcngan  aku  I  Jangan  augkau  bcrfaalik-faalik  kamari  I 

Aku  hatidak  meminta'  terapal  ini  Kalau  'kau  berbolik,  kaki-'fcau  patab. 

Aka  bandak  lebang  tebos  Kalaa  'kau  memandang,  mata-'kan  buta, 

Aku   handak    [anam    sakalian   tombob-  Telinga-'kau    menengar,     telinga-'kau 

tmnboban.  pekak  I 

Hei  Satlnjau  Rantau,  Saknntum  Raya,  Bukan-nya  aku  yang  punya  kala, 

Orang  bertujoh   beranak  tujoh   bo'sau-  Datoh  Mentala  Guru  yang  punya  kau, 

dara,*  Dengan  beikat,  d.s.t>. 
Pergi-lah  ^"g*"""  ka  tiukil  Siamang  Biru, 

Ceremonial  used  when  sowing  the  Ricb  Seed 

fxcivl  MenuruHiat  bmih  [p.  329. 

Dt-boatkan  galang  dapoc  di  lengah  ladang  pada  tempat  yaog  di'tetar.  Di 
penjnm-nya  (i)  anak  pisang  pinang  satu  batang,  (3)  poko'  lerai  sata  batang,  (3) 
tebu  lanjong  satu  batang,  (4)  kunyit  satu  batang,  akan  buleh  hidup  mnus  blaka. 
Di  tengah  ayer  sa-tempuroiig.  Besok  tengo'  pctua  :  kalau  galang  dapor  berknak, 
la'  boleh  jadi ;  kalau  tidak  tumpah  tempurong,  kalau  temut  atau  anei-anri 
inatok  tempurong  baik  juga.  Jika  baik  petua-nya  tugal  padi  tujoh  liang  dengan 
tugal  latambnn,  bacha  : — 

1  EnluBad    ai   i-q.   Ilivnt,    Mm    inlt*  id  be  (i)  Satinjwi  Rinuu,  (i)  SbIeuhDuh  Raya, 

jmnefi-iii  *ytr  mayanr.  (3}  Ualun  Karimua,  (4}  Si  Ali  Pachi,  uid  IhrvB 

1  explained  u^tfcnM  'nmk  m^tak  ^t^  oucn,  chiklrra  of  Mennla  Gmv. 
*  TIk  fit/ak  etanf  brrtaMjara  an  Explained 
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Anam  bulan  akan  IcA-tajoh 

Aku  dalaog  mcQgambil  balik, 

Dengan  la-ilaha,  d.s.b. 

Kur  ieiiiallga.t  ]  kur  aemiulgal  !  kur  a 


[xcv]  Ceremonies  at  Seed  Time 

"  Pttji fadi"  ar  "prapiiiatian  of  thtpadi."     An  Iitvecati/m  to  Dangtmaia  and 
Datt^omali,  spirits  eftht  Sun  and  Mam 

kejap  di-per-ke]ap ; 


Sii  DasgomBla,  Sri  Dangomall  1 
Handak  kirini  anak  sunUlan  bulsD ; 
Sagala  inaag.  sagala  pengasoh  ; 
Jangsn  bii  sakil,  jangan  bri  demain  : 
Jangan  bri  ngita  dao  pening 
Kechil  menjadl  besar ; 
Tuah  jadi  muda ; 

O  iUustrioos  s|riri(s  of  the  sun  and  moon  I 
Lei  there  be  fruit  (<rf&pring)  nine  iDontbs 

O  royal  nursei,  all  preserve  it  from  uck- 
ness  and  fever,  verdgo  and  head- 
ache. 

Ma;  it  reach  the  fall  atanire. 


Yang  ta 

Yang  ta 

Vang  ta'  hijau  di-per-bijau  ; 

Yang  ta'  tinggi  di-peT-lJDg|^  ; 

Hijau  sepertj  ayer  laut ; 

Tinggi  jcperti  Bnliit  Kaf. 

May  the  old  beeaame  youog  again. 
Where  backward  may  il  become  ibrwxTd. 
Where  unequal  may  it  be  made  equaL 
Wboc  cotourZess  may  it  be  made  grceiL 
Where  short  may  it  become  long. 
Green  ai  the  waters  of  the  Ocean. 
High  aa  the  mmuitaini  of  Kaf. 


[„,i] 

A  hyperielital  discriptian  of  tack  af  the  nine  months  during  vikiek  iht  grain  it 
aiming  ta  maturity  ;  the  tenth,  er  hamtst  time,  is  ctmfartd  vntk  the  bbtk  <^ 
Mahomed,  and  Ike  ineanlalitm  elBsti  wilh  a  praytr  fer  an  abundant  avf. 

Bintang  maia  chuacba  limpal ; 
Ka-dua  limpat  di  langit ; 
Ka-tiga  limpat  di  bnmi ; 
Ka-ampat  ayer  sambayang  ; 
Ka-lima  |»ntii  oiazahap  ; 
Ka-anam  plntu  reiuki ; 
Ka-tujoh  pdnta  mabaligci ; 
Ka-dilapan  pintu  shurga ; 
Ka-sambilaii  anak  di-kaodong  ibu  ; 
The  gloriously  resplendent  stars  lighting 

(he  firmameat  are  (he  Gist ; 
The  EUll  refulgence  i»  tbe  second ; 
The  fidness  spreading  «ver  the  earth  is 


Ka-sapuloh  Mahomed  jadL 

Jadi  sakilian  jadi. 

Bayan  AUah  didalam  roDgga 

Ljtgi  ada  rezuki ; 

Deri  hulu  deri  hilir 

Saief  mengaref ; 

Deri  sna  ka  daksina 


The  fourth  the  blessed  waten,  hartungets 

of  fertility: 
llie  (iflh  the  four  gales  of  the  world. 

ponnag  out  [deniy. 
Tbe  ^xth  is  the  door  to  tbe  abundatice 

of  food: 
The  serepth  is  the  portal  of  the  palace  ; 
The  eighth  the  floor  of  Surga  or  Heaven  ; 

An  Inaacatimt  tftke  Earth-spirit  Nah  and  Dewa  Imiamg,  a  sprite  ef  Air 


Tbe  ninth  the  pregnant  mother  : 

The  tenth  {i.e..  the  harvest)  mooth  the 

birthday  of  Mahomed  (the  InAiest 

day  of  the  year)  ; 
May  all  prove  prosperous. 
May  dry  grain  prosper. 
May  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  appear  in 

the  fiUiog  of  the  bnidc.  as  tbe  hole 

in  a  rock  is  shut  up  by  degrees. 
FriKa    abave,    from    bek)*,    let    plenty 

always  tlow, 
From   East  and  West  i 
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Haill     Nob   who   dwdleil  within    the      Soaoflheapiritwbonileslbefiddsofaulh, 
earthi  Who  giurdat  wilh  Iby  power  Ibe  gata 

And  thou,  Imbang, who  art  nila-lDthetir,  of  earth. 

[.cviii] 
An  IxBoeoHim  to  S4iia  Gum,  an  Earth-spirit 

_     _  .  .  Aim  datang  meugBnibil  balik 

Aku  bertarohluui  anak  aku  Jangan  angkau  bagi  raw  binasa 

Sri  Chinta  raia  chukup  dengan  inaiig  Chachat  chelab  iailah  upah-kan  mu. 
Pengasoh  kanda  manda  iCu 

Hail !  Lord  Setia  Guni.  And  wbcn  the  fiRh  moon  wanes  unto  ttie 

Who  dosl  rule  the  seven-fold  earth,  sixth 

I  herewith  lay  m;  child  upon  dij  breail,  I  shall  come  1 

My  child,  the  duling  of  my  heart.  Let  him  lasli 

With  his  full  following  of  mines  and  small ; 

attendanu.  Here  is  thy  reward. 

The  "ttpah^'  or  payment  of  the  services  of  Che  spirit,  is  generillf  as 
follows  : — 

An  e^,  a  bunch  of  betel-vine  leaves,  some  ' '  brat  homitt "  (oryia  glulinosa), 
some  "ims  itrHh"  '  (i.a,  the  white  pulp  which  exudes  from  rice  grains  wh«i 
roasted),  and  a  "  keiupai"  OT  little  woven  basket  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  filled  with 

1  the 

Hei  I  "nianku  Malim  ka-ra)a-an  Hail  I  Malim,  who  dost  supremely  rale 

Yai^  memegang  langit  tujoh  lapis  The  seven  folds  of  sky, 

Aim  bertarohkan  anak  aku  I  lay  my  child  in  pledge  with  thee, 

Sri  Chinta  rata.  etc.  (as  in  the  last).  My  child,  the  darling  of  my  heart,  etc 

After  this  the  rice  ii  thrown  into  the  air,  and  the  ceremony  is  completed. 

The  '^poKOttgi"  sorcerers,  or  rather  "wise  men"who  are  skilled  in  these 
incantations,  are  in  great  request  at  the  sowing  of  the  padi  crop. 

The  above  live  charms  ore  extracted  from  a  paper  entitled  "Ceremonie*  at 
Seedtime,"  by  A.  W.  0'%<iX&'n^,\aJ.R.A.S.,S.B.,  No.  18,  pp.  363-365.  The 
fiiBt  two  are  from  a  work  by  Captain  James  Low  on  the  Seil  and  AgricHltttrt  of 
Petiang,  "836. 

Charms  used  in  the  Reaping  Ceremony 
[xcix]  Praytr  tutd  in  tie  Preaitim  la  tht  FiiM  [p.  238. 

Bismillahi-1-rahmaui-'l-iahimi.  Vang  terper'chik.  yang  terplanting, 

Al-salam  'atdkum,  Nabi  Tap  yang  meme-      Yang  di-orong  semut  silambaiia- 

gang  bumi  I  Hei  Dang  'Pok,  Dang  Meleni, 

Aim  taha  asal-nya  podi  Dang  Salamat  menyandang  galah  ! 

S'ri  Gading,  Gemala  Gading  Benapok  bertimbun  dayaog  kamari, 

Yang  di  ujtKig  ladang.  yang  di  pangkal      Salamat  reiki  di-bri-nya  Allah. 

ladang.  Deogao  berkal,  d.s.b. 

fcl  Oh  Arrival  at  tht  Field 
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[cil  On  Phaiting  tht  Stigar-autt  in  the  Sheaf  Tp,  239. 

At-saJam  'aldkum  Nabi  Tap  ! 

laQab  'kn  chachakkaa  lebu  ini, 

Akan  tandaiau  'kao.  seouugM  1 

Aku  'nak  menganitnl  semaugat  'kau,  Sn 

[cii]  De'a  Sapuhh—Tht  Tm  Pn^ers  [p.  240. 

Ka-sa.  Allah.  Ka-sapuloh,  anak  di-jadikan  Allah  : 

Ka-dua,  Muhammad,  Jadii  kama  jadi,   jadi  karoa  Tubanku 
Ka-tiga.  Ayer  SembohTani;  lima  waklu  |uga. 

sa-hari  sa-malam,  'Iia,  kamn  ! 

Ka-ampol,  Pancha  Indra,  Mma.  kanin  ! 

Ka-lima,  Pinta  reiki-kii  terbuka,  Yusuf,  kanm  \ 

Ka-anam,     Pangkal     MahaUgei     tujob  Daud.  kanin  1 

pangkal,  KanlD  sakalian  inalu  rezki-ku,  di  Bnmi, 
Ka-tujoh.  Piotu  Rengkiang  (eibuka.  di  Langit,  deripada  Allah. 

Ka-lapan,  Pintu  Staui^  terbuka,  DeDgan  berkat  la-ilaba-illa-'llali,  elc 
Ka-sambilaii,   aziok  di-kandong  bunda- 

nja, 

[ciii]  Oh  Arrival  al  the  Htnut  [p,  243, 

Di-chincbang  galenKgang  batang,  Smiggoh  sabja  nbrang  sungd, 

Dj-cbinchang  di  muka  pintu,  Besar  maksud  datang  kamari. 

Di-teatang  mdenggang.iija  datang, 
Anak  aku  nipa-uya  itu.  B"l™n  ganlang  gantang  lada, 

Ganlang  bain  hampa  padi. 

Bukan-nra  datang  datang  aabaja, 


fcivl  CItarm  used  by  the  Seafirs  i^ier filling  the  Baikets  [p.  344. 

Al-iatam  'aldkumNabiT^,  yangmeme-      Jangan  rosak,  jangan  binaalnin, 

gangkan  bumi.  ^ubkan  deripada  Jin  dan  Sheitati. 

Tetapkan  anak  aku,  Dengan  la-ilaha.  d.s.b. 

[cvl  Charm  uitd  by  the  Reaptrt  daily  en  beginning  tc  Peaf         [p.  24^. 

Bajang-bafang  dengBn  Rcngkesa, 


[cvi]  [p.  247. 

Ckarm  ie  ran/iae  the  Sfeitrai  Peafen  It  the  Bmndariet  4^ tht  FieM 

BaTsng-bctjang  dengao  Rengbeaa, 
Tempat  Reogkcsa  di  sempadao, 

cnimpa  oi  cengaD  'laman,  Dengan  berkat,  d.i.b. 

[cvii] 

Charm  quoted  in  ctnnectieH  tBiih  a  AtylhicaJ  Legtnd  q/ the  Origin  «f  Ria'^ 

Datang  doi  Shui^  di-bawa 
Nald  Adam  dengan  Kama 
Ka  bukit  Kat 

id  Ihm  a  pupa-  by  the  mihgt  whkfi  appcand  In 
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[cviii] 
Ciofm  used  during  Sewing  [gtieted  in  llu  tame  cenneclion  as  Ihe  last) 

Al-ialBm  'aleikuin  ibu  alcu  Bumi ;  Jangan  roiak  binasakan 

Al-talam  'aldknm  bapa  aJcu  Langjt ;  Dalam  lima  bulan  ko^anam 

'Nak  bertaiuin  SI  DaugomBla  dengan  Si  Sahya  datang  mopunbil  balik. 
DangKuii; 

[cix]  Charm  ustd  teken  the  Sted  is  aiaut  U  be  tavm 

Lagi  didalom  Sburga  Butdi  S'ri,  lemiang  S'ri 

Bernama  buah  KhaMi,  Kama  apa  sebab  sudah  bersixnipali 

Sampd  ka  dunis  bemama   buah   S'ri,  Di  bukit  S^unlang  Mahaberu, 

lemtang  S'ri  Kalau  'ksu  n>sakkan, 

'Kaa  penghidap  anak-anak  Adam  'Kau  dt-makan  sumpah, 

Tumboh  dt  tanah  menang,  di^menang-  Di-makaa  btti  kawl, 

TkuDboh   di    tanah    mkli,   di-saktikan      Sidik-ka  sidik-lah  aku 

Allah,  Dengan  berkai  la-ilaha-Ula-Uah. 

JaDgan  nsak  jangan  binasakaa  Mahaminad  Rasul  A]lab. 

[cx]  IVAen  Reaping  is  aimtl  te  tcgin  [p.  250,  n 


:  aku  Jangan  kena  angin, 

Mari-lah  pulang  ka  rnmah  aku.  Jangan  di-gigil  nyamok, 

Pajasjian  kita  sudah  sanipei  I  Jangan  di-gigic  agos  kemua  I 
Jaogan  kena  panax, 

["] 

Charm  uud  what  thejim^  is  la  it  cleared,  ajitr  coiling  en  Teh  Menlala 
Guru,  Sara/a  Gvru,  Gamfitar  'Alam,  and  Saraja  Malik 

Mari-Uh  bersama-sama  dengan  aku,  Tujoh  loiafa,  lujoh  pennataag, 

Aku  Eiandak  memiDta'  lempal  ini.  Tujoh  antaran  tempal  aku, 

pETgi-lah  angkau  kn.  bukit  Samang  Bini        Mengenyahkan  HantD  Sbdtan  t 

[cxii]  Do'a  Sapulah  {MtTigambil  fiadi) 

Anolhtr  Vertiffn  of  the  7'en  Prayers 

Ka-ra  Allah  Ka-tujob  Pintu  Shurga 

Ka-dna-Dya  Bumi  Ka-'lapan  anak  'ka  kandongkan, 

Ka-tiga  dengan  afcr  lembcdiyang,  Ka-sambilan  Muhammad  meDJadt, 

Ka-ampat  dengan  hari  Isnayan,  Karaapnloh  iCnak  taman, 

Ka-lima  dengan  pangkat  Mahaligei,  Dengan  kampong  'laman-ku. 
Ka-anam  Bintang  Reiki, 

fcxiin       De'a  SafuUh  {alau  CieniA-aaiasi)  {mengamiil  semangat  fadi) 

Another  Version  vf  the  same 

Ka-ffi  'kan  Allah, 

Ka-dua  'kan  Langit, 

Ka-tiga  'kan  Bumi  mani, 

Ka-ampat  'kan  bulan  Baya  AJIah,  aku-lah  anak  ku  kaslh  Allah 

Ka-lima  'kan  Innlaog  Didalam  Laul  Hasn  I 

Ra-anam  'kan  Malahari  Kawa  rirang  kawa  rira 

Ka-tujoh  'kan  'arash  kuni  Kata  ular  chintamani ; 

Ka-'lapan  'kan  anak  di-kandong  ibu,  Aku  yang  kechil  menjadi  besai. 

Ka-iambilan  aambUan  bulan  Yang  lua  menjadi  muda, 
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Vang  hina  meqjadj  mulia, 
Yang  niiikiii  meojadi  kaya, 
Dengan  kudfrat  Allah  ta'ala. 
R^a  ngala  burong 

Yang  di  holu.  yang  di  bilir, 
Yang  dl  laut,  yang  dl  darat. 
Anak  unta  bertujt^  ekor 
MeagantarksD  reiki  nya, 
Dan  lagi  gajah  puteh  labrang  lauUD 
Mengantarkan  lezki-mu. 


Rambut  sa-'lei  di-faSah  tujoh. 

Menjadikan  seogk'la-nl 

Piiang  sa-biji  akan  mal 

Teba  Kk-katang  akan  makan-nuikanan- 


Tikn-  sa-biji  ] 

DcDgan  kud&al  Allah  ta'ala 

Meogantarimn  rekH-mu 


[civ] 

Allah  Mabicab  mali  kajra  jdah-jaaieh  ya 


Ih^  Ck*mlrattiari 


VaNaUMunillahit 
Ya  NalH  Abnbakar  illahi  I 
Ya  Nabi  ■! 


VaN 


i  illahi! 


Ya  Nabi 

Ya  [uanku  illahi  1 

Makbul  do'a  aku  hambe-nja  'alam 

TCrbuat  kuaffi.  iil  laul  dan  darat 

Tiada  berchila-nya  kapada  aku, 

Dengan  berkat  do'a  chintamani. 

Berkat  la-ilaha-illa-'llah. 

Uayang  aku  ini  bayang  ku  kasih  Allah. 

Bayatig  aku  iui  bayacg  ku  kasih  NabL 

Bayang  aku  ini  baysng  ku  kaiih  mala'i- 

kat  ampat  putob  ampat, 
Didalam  kubor. 
Yang  kechil  menjadi  besar 
Yang  (oa  menjadi  muda, 
Yang  hina  menjadi  mulia, 
Yang  miskiD  menjadi  kaya, 
Kaya  deri  rumah  Can^a-nya  Raja  sagala 


Laba  dunia,  laba  akhirat 

Sejok  dingin  aku  saperti  ular  chiDtamaiu, 

Tada    tiapa    yang    memakd   do'a   ular 

cbiDtamani. 
Melainkan  aku  yang  memakd-nya. 
Allah  Hamah  jadi  sa-pohun  kayu  yang 

Di  tengal]  laut  pang  puteh 
Antara  langil  dengan  bumi. 
Disana-lah  tCmpat  bumng  cbcndrawasi 
Berlelor  bersarang  meoetas. 
Menjadikan  anak  ular  chintamani.> 
Ya  Allah  Humah,  Va  Jibra'il 
Salamal  sempema  kabejikan  aku, 
Salamal  semponia  pebiaCan  aku. 

Aku  saperti 


Mining  Charms 
[cxv]  Baiai  LumboHg 

Charm  used  mien  Ikt  JCarang  {Hti-lnariHg  stratum  or  evtrbiirden)  i 


[p.  265. 


Asal  botu 

Bjjeh    lerkandon) 


K.ahiar-lah  ai^^u   deri  dalam  ban 
yang  pejal  !^ 

Derfaaka  angkau  ki^tada  Allah  ! 
Hei  Bjjeta .  Si  Apong-apong, 
Apwg  di  lant.  Apong  di  darat  I 
Umbul-Iah  angkaa  didalam  kohm  aku 


Bi  thecgnof  divlHrdi 


ihiU,  Iheylu 


fetmifrinHuA,  ^Kh  hO  lalo  d»  aci  1  if  you  falling,  tbiy  aiic  the  ibmt  of  fcarjiHii,  nifai- 

nnd  dUAt  (a^^craprtoeof  ngmr^aiKiotidaa  caae.  or  hen'fl  ^g>;  and  thai  im  wiiy  nsar- 

,i---> .L-n  nKSL,  vouniayknow  it  cane,  h«i^i  «p,  and  banana*  an  lufed  n^ 

waul.     If,  on  the  Dlbei  the  ''  Soul  oT  the  Rice  "  is  liScfaeil  bome. 

to  primeval  fbreit,  they  ---..,       ---- 
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[cxvi] 


Tangkal  Lumbong 
Before  fetlit^  thtJungU 


O  eenek  Raja  Suleimiui 

Raja  SuleiiQaii  Hilam  \ 

Aku  'nak  menebang  hulan  ; 

Aim  tidak  niemegang  hutan. 

Raja    Suleiman    Kuntng    memegang 

Raja  Suleiman  Meivb  jajig 


Aku  jang  menebang  butan, 
Tetapi  di-bri  orang  yang  berdua. 
Bangui),    bouguD,    yang    menunggu- 

Sirib  ^«D%   liga   kapor,   rolco'   yang 

tiga  betang* 
O  Si  Mai  Miirup,  O  Si  Mai  Meiab,  Si 

Oadek  Hilam. 
Si  Gaddi  Hilam  yang  tli  hilir  ayer, 
Si  Gadek  Kuning  yang  di  hulu. 
Si  Mai  Menih  (yang  di  tengab  ayer), 
Kalaa  di-bawa  lauk  pesok, 
Kal>u  di-ba.wa  dulang  pechah, 
Jamu-lab  jamu  wadi 
Ali  beijuDtei  jamu  watang 
Kalau  sa-ld^  bbara  jadi 


Kalau  sa-kisah  tdiani  datang, 
Undor  siah-lah  angkau  deri  sini, 
Kalau  tidak  angkau  undor  deri  ijni 
Kaki  melangkah  patah, 
Tangan  meoengknn  (?)  sompong 
Mau  menchelek  pechah 
Mata  di-llkam  duri  trong  aiani, 
Tangan  di-lantak  Uas  sepang 
Lidah  di-iayat  sembilu  tSLang 
Sudah  d!-sumpah  ncnek  Sakeinanain 

Didalam  daun  Pulajaya  (7) 
DialBs  bukit  gunong  Selan, 
Bila  'kau  kcchok  'kau  kCchai 
Di-kulok  Koran  liga  puloh  jui, 
Di-liBmpai  Bumi  dengan  L.angit ! 
Aku  tabu  asat  angkau  jndi : 
Darah  bitam  daiah  merah, 
Itu  aaal  angkau  jadL 

Hahagian  osing-a^ng : 
Aku  memegang  mas  dan  bijah, 
Angkau  memegang  batu  du  pasii 
Dansfkam  dan  dCdak. 


[cxvii] 


Tiatgkal  Lmnbmg 
Before  clearing  lAe  Gretmd  to  start  vierMng 


Al-ialam  'aleikuni  kapada  Mal^'kal, 

Ibu-ku  Bumi.  bapa-ku  Ayer, 

Hd  Nang  Terni,  Kun  Pali,  Jin  Puteh, 

Nang  Prak  songsang,  Jin  Hilam. 
Yang  bertapa  di  kulii  Bumi, 
Nang  Prak  Weibah,  Jin  Kuning, 


Yang  bertapa  di  selisi  Awan, 

Hd  Marang  Kuan,  BerhaU  Moda, 

Nang  Kriak,  Raja  di  Gonong, 

Hei  Si  Arang-arang,  Si  Aiong-aiong 

Aial  nanah  ampu  nanah 

Asal  puleh  berchampor  pnteb. 


[c»m] 


Charm  ustd  during  Fumigaiiott 


[p.  268. 


Al-satam  'aleikum  minla'  tabek  Al-ialam  'aleiknm,  bei  Pnteb,  Pb«(U% 

Kapada  Sbokh  'Abdul  Gbraib  dl  Rimba 

Sheikb  'Abdul  Rafaman,  Sheikh  'Abdul  Pawang  Tna,  Pawang  Muda  1 

Kadit.  Moil-lah,  aku  handak  Jamu  ; 

Dan  Sbdkb  'Abdul  Hon  I  Mana  irang  aalah  minta'  ompun, 

Tolong-lali   kapit  bimba    aku,  pada          Mana    yang    kuiang,    minia'    tabek 

ban  ini  I  samua-nya. 


«  lioei  must  be  said  quite  i 


^  J tka  terlanggar  atau  tenepek,  itukob  a^ 
pun  pat  djui  dend«iE-aym  {j,q.  ubu-a>«)  ml 
•iltunt-n:^  ayam  so^ekor,  Unam  kapala,  ui 
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Then  when  the  tapers  are  lighted  and  the  oflehngs  ready,  wy : —      [p.  269. 

Hti  Puteh  Raja  di  EUmba  I  BuLan  lisa  bnkan  lelah, 

Angkaa-lah  yang  memegaDg  ra'yat  di  Salong  ka'india'an,  snlong  Dasman, 

rimba  di  hutan  Al-salam  'aldkun,  hei  Sang  Gana. ! 

Vang  b'lakang  ka  langil,  Al-salam  'aldlnun,  bei  Song  Gani  I 

Mehnkumkan  lakalian  Dalo'  di  bumi  Al-salam  ■aleikum,  hd  Sang  Krcma- 

dau  Puira  disini  sena, 

'Kau  yang  SB-ka'iiutra'an  diuni  I  Sang  Kieniaseni,  Saog  Dennasaii  I 
Mail  mal^  jamu-Dya  aim. 


[">•] 


A»  iHvilatuH  to  iftt  SpirUs 


Hei  Si  Arong-arong,  Si  Arang-aiang, 

Marang  Kuan,  Raja  di  Rimba. 
Rang  Jana  Rul  Jana,  Sang;  MertiD, 
Sab  MeTtin,  Sang  Bujok,  Ummaj  Bajok  ! 
Sah  Jihin  uaina  anaJc-mu, 
Maiang  Koas  nauut  iba-mu. 
Hei  Maiang  Kuan  Raja  di  Rimba  I 
Angkau-lah  yang   memegaog  re'yal  di 
hulan  di  rimba 


Mari-toh  angkau  aku  'nak  mroh-sundi. 
Panggil  man  lagala  ra'yat  bala-inu. 
Hainba,  sahya-nni ;  budak,  kanak-kanak- 

Mari  nukan  jamuan  aku  inL 
Akn  'nak  miiita'  Idong-mu. 
Aku  'nak  buka  kalian  ini. 


[cxx] 


[p.  270- 


O  Dato'  Batin  Tua  Mana  yang  datang  bawalcaii  (kapada) 

Vang  memegang  gaong  gunlong  akn  Injeh 

Vang  memegang  suak  suago,  Sa-ketong,  doa  ketong, 

O  Dato'  Batin  Muda,  Sa-genggam,  dua  genggam, 

yang    mcm^ang    aagala     ra'yat    bala  Sa-aiai,  dua  arai, 

taotra  t  Sa-ffantans.  dua  eantanc. 
(Bijeb)   yang   dl   ataE   bnkit  tnmn   ka 

Yang    di   hulu   ayer   lunui    ka   teagab 

Yang  di  kuala  suagei  madik-lah  ka  langah 


Berkampong-lah  angkau  disini  1 
Bnkaa-nya  aku  yang  memang^l. 
Data'  Batin  1>ia  yang  memanggil, 
Balin  Muda  yang  memangil. 
Pawang  Tua  yang  meinan^pl. 
Pawang  Moda  yang  memanggil, 
Berkampong-lah  aampah,  ainip,  cbichak. 

kslerik,>  Upan,  kdmayer 
Makan  jamuan  aim. 


Beikampong-lab  biji  nasi,  iHJi  baiam. 

Biji  'makau,  biji  sdtoi,  biji  kantan, 

Berkampong-lah  'kau  disini  I 

Aku  bandak  buka  Icmpat  ini, 

Aku  hjTiHal.  bnat  lombong, 

Kalau  'kau  la'  datang,  ta'  beikampong, 

'Kan  aku  sumpah, 

Jadi    abu   angkau,    jadi   angin    angkau. 

jadi  ayer  angkau, 
Berkat  pelua  guru-ku.  kabul  perminta'an- 

ku: 
Bukan  aku  yang  meminta' 
Pawang  Tua  yang  minia 
Dengan  berkat  la-ilaba-illa-'llab.  d.i.b. 


[cxxi] 


Jia  Salaiet  Tunggal 

Iht  Silvtr-Spiril 


[p.    272- 


Al^alam  "alenium.  hd  anak  Jhi  Salaka  K^apa'an-rou  di  laut  Btdongan  Daiata, 

T^mggal.  Katapa'an-mu  kolam  merataamigei, 

Akn  tahi&an  aial-mu  Tonpal  menjadi-mu  di  telok  luatl  angin, 

('Mu)  duddc  kapada  awan  yang  ktming,  Hei  anak  Jin  Salaka  Tunggal 


jimtu-jintu,  Ahick  u  ■ncdhn 
■nniTar  n  linrd'i  chuckle  ii  l 


lUio,  nor  I>  caciia-nBl'9hcliruU((a<Aigta.t^  SatOmfAh 
e  for  LL  Th«  a  baOieiful  ben,  (he  baskei  boitf  such  a  bat 
Idered^Kpod       ai  i»  filled  wilh  jungk  prodoo '  *— '  ■" 
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Kalau  'ma  ta'  kamari  pub  katika  Ini,  Akn-lah  Nabi  AUab  Sulcdmcn  1 

Water 

Charms  and  Cereuonies  connected  with  the  Sea 
[cxxii]  [p.  279. 

InoocatieH  to  the  Waier  Spirit,  mtdal  tht  imtrHttt  tfthe  Tmgj  in  the  Mastluad 

Al-uUm  'aleikum  Jai^aa  'kau  hain[Hr-hainpir 

Hel  Ajer  Si  Hantn  Ajrer,  Kembali-lah  kapada  tempat-'luu, 

Anak  bcnama  Laskar  Allah,  Kapada  uri  tembnni  Nabi  Allah  Muia  ; 

Benahabot  boik  dcngan  MambHiig  Tati  Kalau  kau  la'  berbalik 

Hanis,  Derhaka  'kau  kapada  AOali,  d.s.b, 
Jangan  'kau  imbaDK-imbang  prahu  aku 

[OLxiiil  Starting  a  S/ap  »n  Utjtum^ 

Dudok  didalam  prtak  luang,  baku  kemenraa,  tabor  brai  kanyil  ;  jintekkan 
serempn,  kemdian  jintekkan  apit  Icmpans,  katakan  : — 

rmpai  kandaJi  f<rgi, 
,    angkau    derbaka   kapada 
u  bercberd  dua  beniddc :  Allah,  d.a.b. 


[cxxiv]      IitvtcatKit  te  the  Spirits,  asJcing  thtm  to  pnitt  ml  Secki.  tti.    [p.  280. 

Stand  £acitig  tbe  bowi,  and  say  ; — 

Hei  laudara  altu.  Uii  Buni  Teutoban,  Tukun  '  pulau  aku  ta'  labu, 

Aku  'oak  b'lajret  ka  Pulau  Pinong.  Angliau  yang  tabu. 

AmpoDg  lanug  aku  ta'  tabu.  Inilah  b'ras  sa-genggam  buni.  d.s.b. 

ChmTits  and  Ctrtmanitt  tittd  le  frtpiliatt  tkt  Set  Spirits 

fcxxvl  Btrtahabat  Onmg  Lout 

Si  Miiuu  jrang  tua  (di  tali  banu).  Si  Munas  yang  tengah  (di  puchok  gelom- 
baog).  Si  Gana£  yang  bongsu  (di  tepi  panCai),  filulah]  auak  Raja  di  Arongan  (?) 
yang  memegang  tali  hatus  yang  besai ;  mak-nya  Si  Julam. '  Tanda  tahabat  [-nya] 
coko'  tiga  balaiig,  sirih  tiga  kapor,  ayain  putdi  sa-ekor  pcatakan]  t— 

Hei  lahabat'ku  [Si  Ahu\ 


Ini  yang  menjaga  puting  bliong  ayei  mcmosing  bamba-nya  yang  bemama 
Penglima  Si  Awang,  dada-nya  beibuln,  mala-nya  meiah,  kati(-nya  hitam,  rambut- 
nya  kieting  ;  italah  yang  naik  ka  puchak  tiang.  Kalau  'nak  limbulkan  beting, 
tabor  bras  kunyit  tiga  [?  kali]  keliling  prahu,  panggilkan. 
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[cxxvi] 

Hei  Toh  Mambang  Puteh,  Toh  Mam- 
bang  Hitam 

Yang  diam  di  bulan  don  malahari 

Melempahluu)  salcalian  'alain  asaJ-nja 
pawang, 

Moif  ampeikan  sakalian  hajat-ku, 

MelAuluo  tagala  kBhandolc-ku, 

A1-Ealam  'aleikum  \ 

Hei  sahaba(-ku  Mambong  TaU  Hams. 

Yang  boulaog    ka  pu«at  tuek    Paub 


A  Gentrat  Ineotatien  ef  tht  Hantti  Lait  and  ttker  Spirits 

'Nek   Rendak  nama-nya  yvig  dam  di 

'Nrk   Joring   niuna-nya   jang   diam   di 

telolt, 
'Nek    JCb^    nania-nja    yang   diam  di 

tanjoog, 
Dato'  Batjn  'Alain  naitia-nya  fang  Duo' 

di  laut. 
Bujang  Sri  Layang  nama-nya  yang  diam 


Kapada  Dalo'  Si  Rimpun  'Alam 

Aka  minta  loloog  p'teberakan  kawan- 

Hei,  lakalion  >ahabBt-ku  yang  di  laut ; 
Hd.  Sidaog  Saleb.  Sidang  Bayu, 
Sidang  Mumin,  Sidang  Embang, 
Sdang  Biku.  Mambaug  Sagara, 
Mambang       Singgasana.        Mambang 

Mambong    Laksana.'    Mambaag    Sina 

Mata, 
Mambang  Dewati.  Mambang  Dewajii, 
Mambang  Tali  Hams 
ImSm  An  Jalil  nama-nya  Imlm  di  lanl, 
Bujang  Raiuang  nami^nya  bnlubalang 

di  laul. 


Mala'ikat  Cbilar  Ali  nama-nya  yang 
mem^ang  pnting  bliong, 

Mala'iliat  Sabur  Ali  nama-njpa  yang 
memegang  an  gin. 

Mali'ikal  Sir  Ali  nania-nya  yang  menu- 
gang  ayer  taut, 

Mala'ikat  Pulat  Ali  nama-nya  yang 
memegang  patangi. 

la-itulah  ada-nya :  ya  Natn.  ya  Wali 
Allah, 

Tert^iak  panji-panji  Muhanunad.  gcda- 
geda  Allah 

Aku  minis  kromat  Pawang, 

Berkat  kramat  Dalo'  Mengkndusi' 
Puteh 

Berkal   kramat  danlat  Sultan    Iikandu 


Crocodile  Charms 


IVken  cutling  and  planting  tht  stait  (U  which  tht  JUaiiitg  flat/orm  with 
Tcxxvii]  thi  bait  is  leettly  atloiktd)  [p.  396. 

Al-salam    'aleikum,    Mambang    Tali 

Yang  dudok  di  tali  hanis, 
Al-iatam  "aleikam,  Jin  Hitam, 
Vang  dudok  p£ma(idian*  tek>k. 
Al-salam  'aleikum.  Jin  Pincfa, 
Yang  dudok  di  ujong  taojong : 
langan-lah  angkau  berkadian-kichaD! 


1,  Nabi  Allah,  'Tap 
Yang  meniegang  bumi 
Nabi  Khailir  yang  memegang  ayer, 
Nabi  Selia  yang  memegang  langil, 
Nabi  Alias  yang  memegang  kayu, 
Nabi  Nob  yang  innaro  kayu  ! 
Alcu  pohunkan  ini  kayu 
'Nak  hual  lempal  meletakkan  pekiri- 


n*  kapada  ulubalang'di  n 


[c«viiil 


u  ailtmativi  therttr  Versieii 


Al-salam  'aleikum,  Nabi  Telap  ni 

gang  bumi 
Al-salam  -aleikum,  NaU  N<^  ti 

1  \Sic.    !  tfl*io(M>.o.l 

^  1.0.  Makkdunt,  or  perlmn  mtttaj, 
-Jtati. 

'/.Jl./1.S.,S.B.,  No.  11.  p.  IB. 

«  PttinmoH  :  Mu  >  ^'  Kading,"  a 
vbich  ii  Bcni,  ancl  hence  a  pvAenl 
'  TRfleni "  being  (he  baiL 


QTKodile  i»  of  cc 
''j  AihTlhc  ni 


be  "break"  of  ibe  bay, 
«ii>M0>,  tobreakX 
ihia  ponicuUr  mcrhod 


iptnv  position  "  in  thii  ca 

an  allDBion  to  the  pontioci  a  1 

I  wbich  has  "  Eumed  turtle,"  i 
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[cxxix] 


Al-salam   'aJeikum  Nabi  Khailir  meme- 

gang  ayer, 
Al-salam   'aldkum   Nabi  Tetap  meme- 

gajig  bumi, 
Tabdc,    Kaja   di  Laul,   Mambnng  Tali 

Aku  memohuDkan  yang  berdosa  -.  * 
Mans      yang      llada     bcrdosa^      Lolong 


When  aiout  to  plant  the  Poll  in  Ike  Wattr 

Halaukan  jBDg  berdosa  il 


[p.  397. 
yang  maltBD 


Jikalau  lidak  di-halaulcaD 


Mali  n 


j  di-sumpali  kalangaa  '  darab  ! 
Kalau  di-halaukan, 
Biek  '  kembong  beribu-'kau, 
EH-mudahkan  Allah  rezki-'kau, 
Dengan  berkal  Nabi  Suleiman  < 


[«x,] 


When  hatigin^  up  the  Bail  al  tht  end  of  the  Red 


Sambu  >  Agalc.  Sambu  Agai  I 

Sambut  pekiriman  Nabi  Allah  Suleiman, 

tujoh  pengikat ; 
Sa-tanjong  ka  bulu,  sa-tanjong  ka  bilir 
Sambut  dalam  saCu  ban  akan  katiga  I 
Kalau  'kau  ta'  sambut  pekiriman  Raja 


Satu  hari  akan  katiga, 
Mati  mampek,  mati  mawai, 
Mali  di-sumpab  kalangan  darah  ; 
Ka  laut  ta'  dapat  minum, 
Ka  daral  ta'  dapat  makan, 
E>engaD  kata  kita  Nabi  Si ' 


[=,«d) 


Alternative  Vertum 


[p.  !98- 


Arak-arak,  iriog-iring 
Kembang  bungi  si  Panggii-Paoggil, 
Datang  beraiak.  datang  beririog 
Raja  Suleiman  datang  Tnemanggil, 
Hei  St  Jambu  Rakai,  akutahuasal  'kau 

jadi. 
Buku  tebu  ampat  puloh  ampat  akan 

tulaog  'kau 
Tanah  liat  akan  tuboh-'kau, 
Akar  pinang  akan  ural-'kau, 
Gula  chayer  aluui  darab- 'kau, 
Tikar  burok  akao  kulil-'kau, 
Pelepah  nipah  akan  ekor-'kau. 
Duri  pandan  akan  ridip-'kau, 
Tunjang     berembaug      nkan      gigi- 


'kau, 
Melibias  patah  e! 


Mengempas  patah  niunchong-'kau, 

Menguniah  patah  gigi-'kau  I 

O  Si  Jambu  Rakai,    aku    ikal    tujoh 

pengikat. 
Aku  barut  lujob  pembanit, 
Di-Oiak  di-k«inbang  jangan  : 
Lulum-lulum  bharu  'kau  tlUan, 
Hei    Si    Jambu    Rakai.    sambut-lah 

pekiriman  Tnan  Puiri  Rundok 
Datang  deri  Jawa  : 
Jikalau  augkau  tidak  sambut. 
Didalam  dua  hari  akan  kallga 
Mati  mampek,  mati  mawai. 
Mati  m^ngk'lan  daiah, 
Mati  m&igk'lao  Tuan   Putri    Rundok 

Jikalau  'kau  ambil. 


b  loDln  like  "  t 
Usod,"  bill  mv 


:    il    is   difficall  id  kc 
bii  phTBK  I  «  first  siffhi 

authorily  iuiKtS  that  il 


a!  the  phis-w  wu  "chi 
«>,«.■■  !i  look.  .0  me,  h 
like  a  mislAkc  for,  or  varii 
mttigkiiut  dataAj  of  wfaic 


older  Cp«-Mi 


*•  'Jra*,  Samiu  Agai;  in  otiwr 
JamGu  Rakai"  a  pivcn,  which  evi- 
tie^pondA  to  "Sunbu  Auai."  aad  ii 
aiven     o        e      ''™j^[^"^"j^; 


ihaminadui)  kinnd,  1 —  

ilo  the  crocodile.  The  woi 
the  fin!  CToCDdileapUiYthin|[ini 
iminad'i   dAughler   Faumali  an* 


point  to  the 
e»  (b.  nfra). 
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Sa-nntau  ka.  hulu  la-nuilaii  kk  hilir,  Jikalau  di-bam   ka   hulu. 

di-situ-lah  'kau  uanti  aku.  kau  ka  hilir, 

Bukan  aku  jaog  puiiya  kata,    Raja  Dengan     bedcat      pericsta'an     Raja 

Suleiman  punya  kata,  SuMman 

Jikalaa   di-ba.wa   ka    hilir,    chondong  La-ilaha-illa-'llah,  d.s.b. 


[cxxxii]  Anelhtr  Vtnion 

Hd  Si  Jambu  Rakai,  sambtit  pekiiimaD  Putri  Rundok  de'  Gunong  ij^ang  :- 

Ambadiaiig  masak  la-biji  bulal,  Mali  mampdc,  mati  mawai, 

Peogflcat  lujoh  peogikat.  Mati  tenadai  pangtalan  tarobang  I 

Peogarang  tujoh  pengaiBng,  KaEau  apgkau  lambul, 

Di-onk  di-kenibang)aiigaD.  Dua  ban  Jangan  liga, 

Lulor  bill  di-ielan  1  Ka  dant  lau  dapM  makan, 

Tidak  ongkau  lambut  Ka  laut  'kan  dapal  mimun  ! 
Du2  haii,  jangan  katiga, 

[cxxxiii]  CrippKng  CMarm  [p.  301 

Ptiumfoh 

Aim  tahu  aiat  kau  jadl  Dsda-'kau  upib. 

Mani  Fatimab  asal  'kau  jadi,  Darah-'kau  kaayit 

Di-kapal  di  lanah  lial  Mata-'kau  bintang  TSmor. 

Tulang-'kau  bnkn  teba  Gigi-'kau  lunjang  bacmbang 

Kapala-tcaa  umbi  nijor  Ekor-'keu  piujiok  nipab. 


Or  else  tliis  version 

Akn  tabu  asal  '1 
Tanab  liac  asal 
Tulang  buku  tebu  asal  'kau  jadi,  Ridip-'kau  chucfaoran  atap. 


Akn  tabu  asal  'kau  jadi  E>arah-'kati  gula.  doda-'kan  upih. 

Tanab  liac  aial  'kau  jadi  Gi^'kau  tunjang  bemnbiuig, 


fcxxxi  v1  ^f  1^  CrKodilc  skoaa  Figkt  wi^n  taten 

Paiu  jantang,  posu  rSnchaim.  BerdGrei  daun  Bolasi : 

Tutop  paxu.  penolak  pasu,  Aku  tutop  hali  yang  besar. 

Angkau  mencDtang  kapada  aku,  Aku  gantong  Udab  yaag  fa^i, 

Tajentang  mata-'liaa,  Janiong-'kaa  sudah  'ku  gantong, 

Jantong-'kau  aku  ganloug  Hati-'kau  sudah  'ku  rantd, 

Hati-'kan  sudah  'ku  rantei !  Rantei  Allah,  rantei  Muhammad, 

Si  Pnlul  nama-nya  uiar.  Raatci  Baginda  Rasul  Allah  I 

Fishing 

[cxxxvl  Kelimg  Invotatiim  Tn.  315. 

Al-salam  "aldkum.  hd  Nabi  Allah  Tap  t  Al-salam   'aleikutn,   hd  Mambang  Tali 

Al-mlam     'aieikum,     hd     Nabi    Altah  Harui  I 

Khailic  I  Al-$a]ajn   'aldkum.  hd  Mambang  Kun- 

Al-jalam  'aldkum,  bei  Nabi  Allah  Nob  t  ing  1 

Al-salam    'aieikum,    bd    Mambang  di  Al-salam  'aldkum.  bei  Tob  Famng  To- 

Olak  I  gok  \ 

Al-salam    'aldkum,    bd    Mambang;   di  Al-salam    'aldkum,    hd   Toh    Pawang 

Bajau  !  Tn« ! 
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Bukan  -  oya    >ku   Tang    mjoyemahkap      Toh  Pawang  Tua  yang  ineDJainnkaii, 

jamnan  iai :  Yang  menywcA  Toh  Aur  GadiDg. 

Toh  Pawang  Tc^ok  yang  msDjamukan,        Deogao  bericat  la-ilaha,  d.3.b. 


[cxxxvi]  Alla-natm  Charm  [p.  316, 

PawBDg  Kiia,  Panag  B&ima,  Mak-'kau  buboh  di  pochi  (ua. 

Si  Langiona,  Raja  di  Lauc ;  Anak-'kau  di-babob  di  ajoDg  penajor. 

Ai,  Ehirai,  SI  Bili  nama  mak-'icau,  Bapa-'kau  di-buboh  di  pemingkul  'blah 

Si  Tanjoag  Dama  bapa-'kaal  benil, 

'Ka.u  yaag  iiiein^;aDg  ujoQg  tanjoi^,  Berampat  kita  bersaudara  I 

'Kaa    ;ang    memegai^     aalfalian    tepi  Kalau  ya  kita  bersaudara. 

pantei,  'Kau  toloog  bonlu  aku  1 
'Kan  yaug  memegang  beling  alang. 

(Here  plant  the  pole.) 

Kaki-'ka  berpijak  di  dul  angluua.  'Kau  yang  tiga  beranak, 

Puchi-'ka  teraandar  di  tiang  'arasb.  'Kan  tolang  piarakan  I 

Allah  mengulor,   Muhammad  menyam-  Kabol  Allah,  d.i.b. 

but,  Berkat  do'a  Pawaug  Tua  'ku, 

Auam  depa  kiii,  anam  depa  kanaD,  Berkat  Daio'  Kamalu-'l-Haldm. 


[cxxxvii]  Prepitiati«a  a/ the  IVaSer  Spirit 

u  knnyii,  tabor  dkUs  ay er  tiga 


Kemdian  pulang  ka  luuiah,  jam  mahu  tidor  bachakaa  oama  Hantu  itn  tnjoh 
kali  :  maka  kalau  ada  uttloug,  datang-Iah  ia  dalam  mimpi.  Maka  pagi  makan 
demkian  ito  ji^  ninpd  tajob  petang.  Sudah  itu  pcuang  keloug.  Maka 
chadtak  tnnu  tua(h),  kaya  aa-batang,  pnlat^  ka  daiat  Maka  tabw-lah  b'rai  tiga 
inHfh'T'  tadi,  maka  berdiri  pan^l  bantu  yang  kabanyakan  : — 

Kd  aaudara-'ku,  uri,  buni,  tentoban,  Hang  yang  Uhu  I 

AngkaJi  yang  lua,  [aku  yang  muda]  t  Aku  minta'  tengo'  tempal  aku  pasoog 

Aku  minia'   tengo'   l«nipal  aku  pasang  kelong 

keloog  :  tnilah  b'ras  sa-genggam,  d,s.b. 

Ampang  aku  ta'  tahu,  t^or  lapa  aku  ta' 

tabu. 

The  charm  uied  at  lb«  planting  of  the  (unit  tua(h)  begins  tbe  same  way,  sub- 
atitntii^  for  tbe  third  Udc  the  words — 

Aku  >lqt^f^|>lr  t^hyi'hnlr  b'lat 


Kampong-lah  sakaljan  pennainao  aogkau 
Baiira  kaioari  kapada  tempat  iui  aku  bual 
Inilah  b'ras.  d.s.b. 
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[cxitxviii]  Jamal  Ckarm 

Al-satam  'alcikum  I  Sedang  Juan,  R^  L^nt  < 

Pawang  Toa,  Pawaiig  Pettama  Allah  I  Mori-Jab  Idta  lania-sania 

Mina  Kalam  AUab,'  Berchacbak  dang  jennal. 

[cxxxixl  Strapak  Kail 

Wlunfiskit^  wiik  a  Line  <utd  Htek 

Hd  Mambaog  Tali  Hanu  I  Jikalau  Vail  bIcq  di   kanaa,   angkau  di 
Jiogm   'kau   imbaDg-imbang    kan-lni  kiii  I 

ini  I  Jikalau  anglcau  bsmpiri  kail  akn  ini, 

JDcalau  kali  aim  di  kiri,  angkan  dl  kanas.  Angkau  kaiumpahi  dengHii  kata  Allah  1 

fcxl]  Ctom  addrttttd  to  Ikt  FiA  [p.  317. 


CHAPTER   VI 

MAGIC  RITES  AS  AFFECTING   THE  LIFE  OP  MAN 

BiRTH-SprRITS 

[a£]  Latgsuir  Charm  [Chap.  vi.  pt  326. 

JJQtdl-Jintdc  di  knala  1  Tcrbuka  maiat  dalam  tanafa, 

Jaiih  tajam  mats-iiTB,  Terbuka  hati  iatin  lawao-'kn. 

Dekat  tumpul  hati-nya  ;  Sayu  hati  TiiemandaDg  aku 

Terbuka  batu  dalam  tanah,  Bokat  aku    memakei  do'a  SQam 
Terbuka  hati  latru  ^wan  'ku.  Bayo. 

[cxlii]  Charmfor  layinga  Pantiaaak  [p,  327. 

Pontianak,  mati  beranak, 
Mali  di-limpa  tanah  tamliah  ! 
Kiat  bulub  paojang  pandak 
'Kan  peUaiBng  bati  Jin  Pontianak. 
Dengan  berical  la-ilaha,  d.s.b. 

ion  is  exactljF  the  tame  ai  &i:  as  the  words  Jin  Footianak,  but 

JembaUng,  Jemboli. 

Daun  lalang  gutoog-gulong, 

Datang  tm^u  kamari, 

'Kn  letak  deogan  parang  gudong. 


(Here  eipel  jmu  breath  fordbly.) 
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B/RTH'SPIRTTS 


[cxliii] 


AlUmatiot  Charmt 
Ttm^cU  Maii  Anai  {Ptniianai) 


Loda  kechil,  lada  bitam ' 
Sampei  ke  tuoggul  mudB  Piri  ' 
Adek  yang  Im^,  adek  fang  bitam  ' 
Si  Anu  terkena  mnbar  (Ini). 
Jin  Pontianak  rlmba  I 
Aku  tabu  aial  'kan  jadi 

[cxliv]  Charm  ^  kgn 

Kur,  ayam  puMb, 
Kur,  ayam  hilam. 

Chatok-tah  pnil  Manjang  yang  (eijela- 
Jelallu, 


diatas  Sa-lembar  * 
Mints'  (awar,  minta'  )ampikaii. 
Kabul-lab  do'a  Pontianak 
Kabul  Gum,  kabul  aku. 
Deogan  berkal  la-Qaba,  d.s.b. 


Chatok-lab  hati,  jaulong,  limpa,  Manjang 
DengBD  berkal,  ds.b. 


[cxlv] 


Charm ^  laying  {lit.  naitraliiAig)  a  Belong 


[P'  319- 


Dalang  'kau  meneleutaQg, 
Pnlang  acgkau  meniarap, 
Pulang-lab  angkau  kapada  jinjang  ang- 

Hel,  Daco'  Ulan,  Dato'  Putdi, 
Tetap-luh  angkau  kapada  tempal  angkau, 
Kapada  faulu  aycr  peya  beriendaag 
Berkal,  d.s.b. 


Hd  St  Tln>ak,  Si  Tertib, 

Ular  dao  Upan  bcrkClftmintaiig  ! 

Tartato'  terber'siD, 

fiokat    aku   m&ian^cal   polong  dei^^ 

l^aJBDg  hanlu  sakaliao. 
Asal-'kau  dl  tanah  kaog,' 
Pulang-'kau  ka  tanah  kang, 
Asal-'kau  di  lanah  dtngkang, 
Pnlang  'kau  ka  tanah  dengkang, 

[cxlvi]    Charm  far  kilUng  a  Pehtig  {fipparently  addnssed  ta  Iht  PtltsU) 

Ha,  aku  tahu  asal  'kau  mula  menjadi, 

Si  Rucbau  nama  kau  mula  menjadi, 

Datang  DieDdentaog,  pulang  'kan  meuelangkap, 

Terlangkop  jinjang  guru-'kau. 

Dengan  betkat  la-ilidia,  d,s.b. 


[od,ii] 


Sa-pertama-oya  Nyawa 
Ka-dua-nya  Darafa 
Ka-tiga-nya  Dagiug 
Ka-ainpal-Dya  Ptehat  t ' 
Hantu  ncang  asal  'kau  jadi, 
Tanah  puleh  asal  'kau  jadi, 
Tahi  Adam  asal  'kau  jadi, 
Tahi  Bali '  asal  'kau  Jadi ) 
Jangan  'kau  dengki, 

egan  'kau  aniaya 
wda  anak  sidaog  (manulia)  I 
Jlkalsu  'kau  dmgki. 


[/  PtUsit  [p.  330, 

Jikalau  'kau  aniaya. 

'Kau  di-makan  besi  kawi, 

Makan  kulop  ka  bintongao, 

Di-bempop  Koran  liga  puloh  j>u, 

Di-timpa  daulat  ampal  peiijum  'akun  I 

Bukan-nya  aku  punya  tawar : 

Nenek   Malim    Karimun*  yang   punjra 

Tawar  tenmat  di  pinm  Ka'bah  I 
Sidik  Guru,  ^dik-lah  aku, 
Dengan  berkat.  d.s.b. 


Edibot  kapada  yang  kern 
uiaah  Pr-*^ — ^ 

rti  JBuiIong  di 

B  TaH^tA  ibane:  explained  >a  bo  ilhuion  to 
[hu  pan  of  lh»  ioarr  jsw  which  i>  btniatb  Ihc 
tongDC  {muiMt  di-Aaojoi  HdaA),  die  intcpdon 

tine  but  one.  imfok  datkamt  ii   nsulu'^ 


mouth,  »  that  aikiiig  the 
later,  il  is  rcquotcd  Lo  reli 


roorofthcswDcr-i 
>k>il'tor«iiin 
King  it  to  Ay  back 
nd  Ihui.  three  liaei 


T  i.t-  n-liAha.habis  borok. 

*  Apparently  a  demi-god,deKended<iicaicd- 

;  to  one  accouni)  bom  BanUB  Gam. 
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Id  the  case  of  a  pelesit  (kalmu  orang  mkiC  tnerepet  kata  knchmg)  add  .-- 

Aku  tabu  aaal  'kau  meojadi ; 

Minyak  tiijor  hJ)au  a^aJ  'kau  moijadi, 
Kalau  ta.'  undor  deri  sini, 
Kena  ulang  mak  BDgkau, 


[oclviii]  Birth  Ceremonies  [p.  334- 

The  treatment  of  the  ambilical  cord  it  generally  aomewhat  at  follows  ■ — The 
coid  is  rubbed  with  doat  between  the  finger  tip>  (di-gaUil  daigati  abu),  and 
kneaded  towardi  the  ^a\A  {di-ttrut-nya  kapada  imlai),  the  wordi  "  Biimtllak 
modi  mari  kamari "  being  pronounced  at  the  laiDe  moment.  Then  it  is  tied 
lonnd  with  strips  of  the  wild  brcad-fmit  bark  (tali  trap)  in  seven  places,  each  a 
thumb's  breaddi  from  the  next  {ptngtiier  ilm  tat^iaC^.  Saflron  (tiunieric]  and  a 
piece  of  charcoal  (arong  laiity/)  are  now  laid  upon  a  coju,*  over  which  the  cord 
is  drawn  tightly ;  and,  finally,  the  cord  is  severed  at  a  point  between  the  seoond 
anil  thiid  tnndings,  by  means  of  a  splintec  {simiilu)  of  bamboo.  The  severed 
ends  are  now  cooled  with  betel-leaf  water  (di-Jeltun  dengan  oyer  sirih],  Tnbbed 
with  pounded  garlic  mixed  with  fine  A\ax.  (bammg  putth  di-gilitig-i^a  d^igaii  liali 
abu),  ptuggied  with  a  roasted  peppercorn  *  and  covered  [di-teiup)  with  nungtudti 
leaves,  after  which  the  child  is  swaddled  {di-btden^.  Within  from  three  to  seven 
days  the  dead  end  of  the  cord  will  &J1  off  {fan^tU  taii  putai),  and  the  pepper 
which  had  previously  been  inserted  will  be  poured  out  [di-chtLkir),  The  caul 
(sr^  it  depoHted  in  a  small  rice-bag  (tumpit)  *  with  salt,  black  pepper,  and  laoM 
gtltigar.  The  bag  is  then  tied  np  and  roasted  in  a  split  stick  (stpif)  such  as  is 
used  for  cooking  fish.  After  this  it  is  dried  by  being  kept  neu  the  fire  in  the 
back  premises  (where  it  is  subjected  from  time  to  time  to  the  stmitr  arik 
treatment).  When  the  child  can  walk,  the  wW  is  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  gnmnd, 
with  the  nail,  candle-nut,  brazil-wood,  etc,  menticoed  elsewhere.*  In  this  case  a 
cocoa-nut  is  usually  planted  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  vras  buried.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  bag  with  its  contents  is  merely  thrown  into  the  nearest  river  or 
the  sea. 

[cxlix]  Jfthe  LMiaur  is  i^ffiadt 

Kalau  sakit  benar,  di-kemam  asam  garam,  katakan  :— 

Bena  mudik  ka  hulu,  Aku  'nak  menengo'  Bnak  Si  Awu  lahi- 

Kfr'pok-ker'pak  pematah  paku.  Kabul-lab   pengajar  guru-lm   mestajap 
Ambil  ijok  'kau  pengikat  si  alu-alu  kapada  'ku 

E>e^  mjoh  tnildl.  tujoh  kuala.  Dengan  bo-kal  la-iUha-iUa-'Uah. 
fierkuak  bersiah-loh  angkau  I 

[d]        What  puOing  tkt  Maris  {pangiahan)  on  tht  Mmktr  and  Ckiid  [p.  336. 


t  In  (he  caK  of  a  RjUa'i  ctuld  u  much  h  cucI  by  MaJiLyi  to  bold  their  Apply  i 

ten  (tilvcr)  dslkn  ihould  be  lued,  bnt  lor  poor  ind  bcicL 

people  even  one  cent  will  do.  '  In  the  cue  of  ■  boy,  a  piece  of  jiapa  i 

^  Cf.  Rtttrl  i/ Itultk  EiftJUum  teMid-  m  nigu^Hlm  twig  (neb  IS  the  Uiilayi 

SumMtr^  vol  L  p.  iM.  lot  wriiuic  with)  our  be  add<d  to  iha  m 

I  Or  a  null  wallet  (kHJam),  nich  u  u  often  otgccti. 
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TOOTH-FIUNG  CHARMS 


Adolescence 


What  uaOering  Ike  Riet,  and  apfiying  the  Tejxmg  Tamar  iefan  a ^ 

[di]  t«/iie  the  Ttttk  [p.  356. 

Tepong  uvar,  tepong  )Ui, 
I^tah  pudiok  mall-malj ; 

[clii]     fyhtn  timching  the  PattaWs  Tttth  vilA  m^  tf  the  Rings  or  the  Egg 

Hu,  kata  Allah  I 

Hak,  kata.  Muhammad  I 

Kcmillah  al-rahman  al-rahim . 

Um  Allah,  kopak-k^iek  Kalnt  berkal  la-ilaha-fUa-'nab. 

Aka  Kadim,  pauh '  niEiiremblah 

[cliii]  Tb  destrtj  tht  "  VeK«m  "  ef  the  Stetl  (Jun^  bisa  btsi) 

KsmillBfa  al-iahnuui  al-rahim  Tiada  aim.  tiada  angkau  ada  I 

Hd,  Bismi  t  Kalau  'kau  derhaka  kapoda.  akn, 

Aku  tahn  asal  'kau  jadi  I  'Ku  buaag  ka  laut  IKmi  daJam  I 

Aku  menjadi  chahia  Allah,  Hak  liada  aku*  trisa, 

Angkau  inenjadi  niani  Allah,  Kalau  aku*  bisa,  derhaka  kapada  Tuhan. 

Ada  aka,  bham  angkau  ada,  Kabul  berkat.  d.s.b. 

[div]  When  first  laying  the  File  aerats  the  Teeth 

Al-salam  'aleikum,  Nabi  Tap  Oang  memegang  bumij, 
Al-salam  'aleikum,  Nabi  Khailir  Tyang  memegang  ayer], 
Al-ulam  'aldkuiD,  Nabi  Eliaa  yang  memegang  poko.'' 

To  charm  the  Bttel-leitfijarBfisirih)  which  is  preienltd  tat  he  Patient 
[dv]  after  the  OftraiivH  [p.  35^, 

Kamlllah  al-rahman  al-rahim  I  Beijalan  aku  beriSbib, 

HoDg  saiangin  biilan  bintang  matahari  1        Berkain  aka  berl£bih, 
Tegak    nih,-ka    saperti    biiin    bintang 


[dvi]  CircMimision  [p.  360. 

A  ceremoiij  equivalent  to  dicumcuion  is  perfonned  in  the  case  of  girls  at 
between  6ve  and  seven  fcais  of  age,  a  wouod  "like  the  gting  of  a  gadBy" 
{laferti  di-gigit  fiial),  i.e.  just  sufficient  to  draw  blood,  being  inflicted  by  means 
of  sditois  wielded  bj  a  Bidan  (who  oBen  prayers  and  bams  incense).  In  the 
case  of  a  boj  the  skin  parted  from  the  wound  is  leceived  in  a  cleft  stick  (sefirt), 
and  after  being  diied  is  nude  up  into  a  soit  of  ring,  and  used  as  a  chann  to  secure 
invulnerability  (feiias)  in  wax,  or  else  carried  out  on  a  piece  of  banana  leaf  and 
thrown  away  with  ashes  from  the  hearth  {aiu  dapar),  which  latter  are  used  to 
stanch  the  blood.     The  smalt  bit  of  skin  got  from  the  girl  is  similarly  dealt  with. 


*  Mtttatii  mrlamdii.  who  an  niipciacd  tc  be  In  charge  of  tins  de- 

*  Qo.  MntuB.  pBTUnoia  of  Cltadoo.    The  expkiiiiitioa,  bow- 

*  Tha  FQb  of  TeMh  opkinnt  thM  i)m  ISIc  cvet,  !•  not  a  ladc&ctoiT  CM,  and  il  b  nun 
bebig  oT  iron,  and  btoct  embleudc  of  canh,  probabia  thai  tboe  lina  ban  takm  the  phcc 
Ihe  bowl  of  water  in  which  the  file  wai  to  be  of  »  oUer  bivocation  now  ibisatteti.    Thev 


dipped  embkinaticof  watnlu  senenl,  mjh]  the 
■: 1.1 jj  g[  1^  «(etable  ta — '—  '• 
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Personal  Charhs 

[dvU]  Chama  far  Pntietian  [p.  361. 

Taian  Tang^ 

H«i  benang,  bo-tali  benang,  Mak>  lidak-Iah  aku  di-binasakan 

Tujob  boi,  peratus  >  besi,  Sagala  beoaluig  ^aog  beroyaws. 

Tajoh  pengikat  sangka  rays  I  Sagala.  musoh  bahia, 

MtUia  [kalauj  mcDeucbap  maiat  daJam  Sakalian  aiuUc  sjdaug  manusia  I 

kuboi  Maka  [kalau]  beriiokok  ayam  dotain  tektr 

Di-nhut-ki  orang  yang  di-atas  duoia.  Di-uhul-ki  ayam  di-alaa  diuua. 

Malta  aku  di-biTw^kan  Maka  aku  di'binankan,  d.£.b. 

Sagala  benatang  yang  bemyawa  1  Tahan  Allah,  tahan  Muhammad, 

likalau   tidaJc  menguchap  maial   dalam  Tohac  Baginda  Rasul  Allah, 

kubor,  Berkai  aku  memakra  do'a  taJuui  tonggal. 

(Then  blow  to  r^t,  to  left,  aod  in  ftooL) 

[dviii]  PauHiiding 

O  JiD  Sa-Raja  Jin,  Itulafa  Jin  Sa-Raja  Jin 

Jin  beroBma  G&npa  di  Rimba,  Jin  Puteh  saodara-'kau  1 

Jin  boiuuna  G«mpa  di  Bukit,  Jangan  ang^u  neak  Mnamfcan 

Jin  beniama  GCmpa  di  Bam,*  Jangan  angkau  menchachat  menchcdra 

Saribu   Garang    Kapala   Tujoh  nama        Kau-lah  saudara-'ku. 
angkau, 

[clix]  PendintBng  (Che  MuMil) 

Allah  'kan  paj'ong-ku  t  TUtud  mala'ikat  yang  berampat, 

Nabi  mubaininad  MlmlMr-'ka  J  'Kau  jadi  pagar  bodao-'ku. 

Raja  Brahjl  di  kanan-'ku  1  Kain  Asadasan  Asadusin, 

Serafil  di  kiri-'ku  I  Astabanikin  'kan  gaati  (udong-lcu  I 

Rafut  Allah  di  hsdapan-'kn  1  TErlindong-lali  diii-'lnidtdalam  kalimah 

Tunin  mala'ikat  yang  benunpat.  la-ilafaa.  d.s.l>. 

Tcriiunchi  terkanching  pintu  bahia-'ku. 

fdxl  PtHdinding 

Hd  Nur  Puleh  Maharaja  Besi,  Serta  angkau  temukan  dergan  Nabi. 

Vang  menunggu  Aitana  Allah,  Didalam  ampat  puloh  ampal  ban 

Jin  PutEb  Maharaja  Dewa,  Dengan  berkat  daulat  Anak  Raja  Bolan 

Vang  menunggu  Piniu  Langit  mcngambang. 

Hei.  Mala'ikat  Puteh  yang  didalam  diri-      DenganbcrkatdauIalSultan  Muhammad, 

'ku.  Dcngan  berkat  mu'jiial  Bulan  dan  Mata- 

Yang  di-kiii.  di-kanan,  di-hadapan,  di-  hari, 

blakang,  Dcngan  bericat  mu'jiial  Ibu  sota  Ifapa, 

Tokntg    kawal   pleberakan  aku  ini  {or      Dengaa  bokal  mu'jiau  Nabi  Uoham- 

Si  Ann  ini)  I  mad  salla  Allah,  d.s.b. 

[cbd]  PtntUnXt^ 

Bed  kUng,' be^  lembaga*  Dalang   marabaya,    grak    bangim    ti- 

Besi  melilit*  di  pinggang-'ku  bangal-bangal, 

Ako  lidor,  anglrau-lah  jaga,  Dalaog  de'  kiri,  grak  di-kiri, 

1  Qo.  itmtmt  at  Mntnut  *  Qu.  iwh.  I  The  BcdboBc, 
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DaMng  de'  kanaa,  giak  di-kanan  Katau  kau  ta'  giak  banguo. 

DataDg  de'  lu^ala,  menjunjong  oaik,  Deiiiaka  kapoda  Albli. 

Dfttang  de'  kaki,  mengangkii  bongun,  Berdosa  kapada  aku, 

Hei  mala'ikat  Israai,  Deogim  berkat  la-Uaba-iUa-lbh,  d.s. 

Isnfil  yang  memegang  aflkalian  angin  di  badan  kita 
'Azra'a  yang  mengamlHl  nyawa  sagaJa  makhlok. 
MikB'fl  yaog  laembd  rezki 
Jlbni'il  yang  membawa  wahi  (khabar). 


[cixii] 


Charm  fer  Hiaith 
dan-mu         Blar  Upong-Iua 


Salira  reksa  baik-boik  luboh  badan-mu 

Jangan  bri  beneagil  riang  ..„ _  ,. 

Bcrchelah  chacbak,^  berhadoh  hanajj  Bagel  tortu  di  f^f^gnh  'laman 

Jangan  bri  aaJdt  dan  pCning,  Pulang  tMap  pulang  nin 

Biar  s^ar-degar,  sehat  pulang  pulis  Bagei  ayec  di  lanun  kacba 

Pulang  pulii  jedia  kala  Simpan  cbawan-nya  : 

Begd  "adac  mman  dahnln  ;  Dengan  berkat,  d.s.b. 


Charm  pr  B*mify,  used  by  Children 
Paaanis  Budai 


b>-3'3- 


Matahari  ampat,  bulan  lima, 
Bintang  tujoh  ka  mata  aku, 
BJDtang  berayun  ka  dagu  aku, 
Bulan  pernama  di  kemng  aku. 
Semut  berliriug  *  di  tuber  aku, 
Gajab  aa'kawan  di  gigi  aku. 
Ombak  betalun  di  lidah  aku  I 


Snan  aku  taptxti  Buaia  KaU  Daud, 
Rupa  aim  saperti  mpa  Nabi  Yusob, 
Ctwhia   aku   uperti   chahia    Nabi    Ma- 


Atuther  Viriion 


Sub  kalDbi  anta  kalubi 

Loh  mandi,  kalain  mandi, 
Aku  mandi  didalam  'iml  Allah 
Mandi  didalam  sSaX  Allah, 
Macdi    didalam    kandang    ^fil'mnh    la 
ilaha,  d.s.b. 


Hai,  cbahia-ku  chahia  Nur  I 
Nur  Allah,  Nur  Muhammad, 
Cbahia  Be^nda  Raaul  Allah. 
Biruang  tiga  beraior  di  dada-'ku, 
Semui  boMng  di  bibir-'ku, 
Ular  chiotamani  di  lidah-'kn. 
Berkat  'ka  memakei  chahia  Nur. 


[dx,] 


Another  Versien,  cambitud  vrith  a  Levi  Charm 


Hong  si  bjnlang  tujoh, 
Bulan  perlima*  di  mullB  aku, 
Ombak  mengalun  di  lidah  'ku, 
Semut  beriring  di  bibir  'ku, 
Angin  bertiup  di-scrta-oya, 
Gajeh  puteh  sabrang  laucan, 
SoDgsang  tapak,  sonsang  bolu, 
Songsaog  belaid,  songBuig  gading, 
Itu  lagi  berlemu  kapada  'ku  I 
Inj  'kan  pula  Si  Arm  itu 


Bagitu-lah  gila  kasih  sayang  kapada  'ku, 
Di-bawa  maksn  tiada  teimakan, 
Di-hawa  tidor  tiada  tertidorkan 
Berchinta  kaiih  aayaDg  kapada  'ku  I 
Panah  ma'nfaE-*ku 
Sudah  lerkeua  terldcat 
Ten>aku   kapada    janttxig,    bad,    rah, 
hmpa,  mempadu,  semangat  ^i  Ann 

Kahalbs-kat,  d.i.b. 


>  Em.  Benhtli  cliachal. 


■  /.I.  beriring,  alio  bi 


)  Qu.  ftrmuMK  or  ttriimm  T 
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[dicvi]  P^r  Beauty 

Ptmaaii 


Di-pi 
Tundok  fcwih  tayang  ummat  Mnhammad  lalii-laM  sakaluui  perampaan. 

SapertiaaaingarBin'beneDtaneBncbaliia  S'ri  turunka  dada.  aku. 

Matabari  s'ri  aku,  bulan  rupa  aku,  Lebih  pagi  (li-bawa(h)  petang, 

Berkat  aku  monakei  do**  asun  ganun  1  Lclnh  petang  di-bawa^h]  pogi. 

S'ri  manis,  tengkuling*  mania,  Berkat  la-iL^a,  d.5.bL 
Aka-lah  jang  manis ; 

[dxvtij  Amcha-  VtrHen 

"Hk,  i^iuuig  'ku  tiEek,'  Hauls  di-pandang  ummal  Hnbanunad  1 

Tildi  di-alas  batu  1  Ta'  si  kulita'  ti  kuKu'  te|ri  laul 

Makan  sirib  bercharik-cbarik,  T^  laut  bunji  gurob  balflintar, 

Naik  I'ri  ka  muka  aku  I  Nabi  Daud  menengo'  dtahia  moka-'ka 
~'  '          'i,  tannining  mtuSa :  yaug  lebeh. 


[clxviii]  Befiire  rfo^rt'nf  on  a/eHntey 


SSkam  tundc,  aacam  bbam,  Undor-tuidor 

[Di-]tainpi  UrlaTaiig-layaiif:,  Augkah-angkah, 

"nuidok  bantu  'ku  'nak  lalu,  Hantu  tundok 

Jangui  tindeh  bajang-bayang,  Aku  lan^tah. 

[cbcixl  Batiing  Charm 

Pgrttondi  btniJait 

MCtak  Si  Anggul-anggnl 
ADggul-anggnl  atas  kota 
Gftak  ikat  tanggot, 
S'ri  naik  ka  mul^  aku. 

IT  ka  tubcdi-ku. 


fclxxl  Mengajar  Saltan  MakoH 

Tabek  tuaoku  ampun  beribu-ribu  ampun      SI  Jolong  menggali  lembata 
Ampon  S'ri  'Alain  S'ri  Poduka  Jamad-      Sa  Derit  Uang  panjang 

al-'Alam  I  Tkuig  nidut  luenti*  dulapui 


ik  with  the  betel-Bot  ici 


1  AtatH,  which  coma  from  the  bnd, 
Lud  with  nU,  which  con»  hon  the  sea,  ■ 
( tm  briat  oat  each  odicr'i  qa^iiH.  _. 

th rht rpimnp ^"r^'*^ ■mnpiilr iiiitt*i1  H^h  Ta   si  JhtStii'  uh.  ihenid  probably   h 

gar.  and  cooked  dtl  Ihs  i^  ud  tofti  came  taken  u  meaniiiB  "  Tm'  if  titjlta'  itiwb  Is 

taDdOoatonthatofi;  thitiicaDedtei^erKft'.        Tt*i Lai' '  -  ••    - 

•  If.L  'Ks  tiiak  pinwg  leu  titEli  Cp.  " 

'Ka  diek  di-alu  batn  etc             _           ^ 

below  that  of  ■hkAt. 
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633 


Lagi  timdok  puek  menjembsh 
Mlnta  ampun  kA-bawali  Duli. 
_     . .  Ampun  TuBoku,  beribu-ribu  ampun 

BcmiDpang  dengan  dtahia  LmgKam.  Ampun  Tnanku,  S'ri  Paduka,  S'ri  Jamad- 

"    '  dnk  tanam  dl-U>mbah  al-'Alani. 

g  padi  lepi  prigi 


[cbtxi] 


LaDt  Charms 


Hoog  Si  Lola,  pinang  Si  Loling, 
Katiga  dengan  [unang  Si  Lia-lia, 
Tcrgelak  5i  Antt  lain  terainjnim 
Kena  ka  panchong  Si  Guya  Gila, 


[dxxtil  KoHli  Sa-Kamputg 

Bab  ini  katih  sa-kampong ;  di-[?]  kan  malam  waktu  handak  tidor,  'ishaiat- 
Dja  handak  bertelanjaiig,  sadah  di-bacha  tiga  kali,  maka  Daikkan'  deiipada 
fcaki  sampei  maka  ;  pagi-pagi  lakali  bangun  deripada  tidor  ataa  teogah  mandi 
pagi  pun  bsleh  JDga. 

Bisminahi-'l-rahmani-'t-rabinii  I 
Hu  Tshu  rupa  cbennin  Rami  Allah, 
Allah  akau  payoog-'ku, 


Ampar  Suleiman  di  dada  aku, 
Berkat   aku    memakei   do'a  kasib    1 

kampoDg, 
Tucdok  bias  kaiihan  ummat  Muhamm 


[clxxiii] 


Pei^atiA  Sa-Kamfang  Ifiacka'an  laki-laJa) 


jeka, 


Minjrak  ^buli  bdang, 

Tcrietak  di  hati  tangan. 

Kembang  bungs  semani 

Kembang  langsoug  ka  taman  Malayn. 

Tcrtiit  bulan  saperaama, 

Tcriiit  roemaadiai'  ka  muka  aku. 

Paku  iiang,  paku  nienmlj, 

ftdni  terletak  di  tengah  huma ; 

Tegak  lagala  Raja-iBJa  menUi 


Menggila   bemama  A   do'a  Si  Awang 

Lebeh 
Aku  THng  di  lebehkan  Allah 
Aku  jang  di  iebehkan  Muhammad 
Aku  yang  di    lebebkan   Beginda    Rasul 

Allah. 
Berkat   aku   memakei   do'a  Si   Awang 

Lcbeh 
Aku  yang  lerlebeh  dalam  dunia 
Vang  jadi  lun  anak  Nabi  Adam  jang 

pertania 
Hu  Allah  la-khu  Allah.  d.s.b. 


[dxxiv] 


fCatih  Sa-Kamfeng  {baeka'att  bttiaa) 


Sirih  «i  aai-asi, 

Letak  menrfla-nrila, 

Menurnnkan  Si  Raja  Kanh,  > 

Meactapkan  Si  Raja  Gila, 

Sila  ginjang,  gila  serbaya, 

Gila  la-kampong,  kampong  raya, 

Gila  la-'lamBn,  'taman  raya., 

Gila  mabok  hati  jantong 

Sakalian  yang  bonyawa 

1  J,/.  Kaad  your  limbs  upwards 


Hu  Allah  akbar  akbai 
La  khalu  Allah  ku'irala  illah  billah  ali. 
Ya  al'Blhi  bak,  fa  nbe-'I-'alamin. 
Berkat  aku  memakei  do'a  Nabi  Idri$ 
Bericat  makbul  kapada  aku.     Hu  Allah  I 
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Charm  against  Old  Agt 

[dxxv]  Tangkal/angamjaM  tua 

Nuc  puteh.  Rum  puteh, 

Puteh  buleb  menjadi  hilani, 

Hitam  buleb  nKnjadi  puteb,  LeDggundi  Hitun, 

S'ri  Jaya  sibt-nya  altD,  Sudah  mati  hidup  sa-ii 

S'ri  AUah,  S'ri  Mubwamad  I  Berkai,  d.B.b. 


Betrothal 

[dxxvi]  At  iht  Inipedimt  aftht  Girl  [p.  364, 

Warig  si-Uah  janlau  pirelcsa  betin* ;  katakan  ; — 

Hd  berbuah  gadong  sateU. 
Gonong  Bantan  di  tepi  laut ; 
Antab  bertnah,  anUl)  cbtJaka, 
Kapada  TUan  bati  toaaDgkul, 

[Kota  waru  betina  "  Choba  meoengo'  kerbau  ako,  kabu  lepas  ;  antehkan 
tatdt,  aclab  patah,  anlah  bota."] 


loilah  bbaiu  sab^  mendapat 

[dxxvii]  M^cnghtuilarian  Bianja  [p.  367, 

Ramah  kecbil  para-njra  lima  Kalau  tidsk  mas  di-kaudoog, 

Tempat  meDyalei  ikaa  keriai ;  Bodan  dahulu  di-seiahlcaii. 

Aiu  b^,  Inctie.  sahya  bcrtanya  Kalau  tiada  rengas  di  lanjong, 

Brapa-kab  barga  intau  disioi?  Ambil.beringin  pagarkan  dulutg  ; 

Tali  kail  panjaug-nya  lima  Kalau  tiada  ma^  di-kandong, 

'Kan  pengail  ikan  lenggiri ;  Jangsn  inginkan  aoak  ixaD%. 

Tujob  uhil  sakali  lima,  Ribu-ribu  batang  terpanggons, 

Itulab  barga  intan  disini.  'Kan  dudok  batang  mmbia : 

Kalau  tidak  rengas  di  tanjong  Meiki  sa-ribu  hutang  'ku  Unggong, 

Pandao  di  bulu  dt-rebahkan  ;  Asd  'ku  pinang  anak  dia. 


Saputangan  jatoh  ka  laut,  Baik  kalas,  boik  tidak, 

,   Jaloh  dengan  kalaa-kalas-nya  ;  Lenggmidi  tumbob  di  poocbor  : 

Panjang  tangan  sahya  meayambul,  Baik  boik,  boik  tidak, 

Salu  tidak  akan  balas-oya.  Tegal  de'  budi  bati-'ka  haacbor. 


'Cbe  Uogku  mudik  ica  bulu  Kalau  U'  dapat  dengan  hikmat, 

Ambil  kaiii  basob  nila-nya  ;  Tilekkau  Riju  pnng  mays. 

Kalau  yang  itu,  btar-lah  dahutu,  Kalau  ta'  rapat  puan  de'  bingku 

Kalau  yang  laio,  banmg  bita-nya,  Nasi  kuayit  pan^^g  ayam  ; 

'Plam  'Cbe  Dot  Amat  Kalau  ta'  dapat  Tuan  di-aku, 

Jatob  tergolek  ka  dalam  paya ;  HAngil  sengit,  dunia  luian  t 
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Maxkiage 

[dxxviii]  Milaaa  [p.  581- 

Kalan  naik  tangga,  [kati]  waiii  sa-blah  bedna  ; — 

Tataug  pnui,  tatai^  dKraoa,  Incbe  tcrdiri  mari-lab  oaik, 

Totang  t»dok  S'ri  Rama ;  Sabya  la'  (ahu  meayebuL  nanut-Dya. 

DMang-ltkfi  Tuan,  datang-lah  nyswH.,  'NhIc  tajok,  tajok-lah  puan, 

Diri4iri  pagar  'Cbe  Naik  'NaJi  maiok,  masok-lah  'Dian, 

Galu-galn  anak  tangga-nja  :  TimboDg-lah  dinkei  'lulat  negri. 

Kata  waiis  aa-blah  janCan  ; — 

Bdatok  Isgi  terbang. 
Id!  pula  li  burong  nuii  ; 
Hukum  dato'  lagi  'ku  timbang 
Ini  'kan  pulo.  efaukd  ii^;ri. 

Di-brikan  chinchin  di-chabnt  atan  wang  tiga  ampat  ringgiL 

Medicine 

[dxxix]      Befere  remming  tht  Caiiadium-Uaw  Jrom  lAt  Jar  Moulkt      [p.  411. 

Al-tdvn  'akilniin,  NatM   'Tap  yang  Nabi  Elias  yang  moiaiiain  Imyu, 

memqraDg  bumi,  Nabi  Khailir  yasg  memegang  aycr. 

Snawam  yang  memegang  langit,  AkuiiieiiiobuiikaD(eago'ubal.SJ/4nii. 
Nabi  Noh  yang  memegHng  kayu, 

[dxxx]  AJitr  TtmvBirig  than 

_  _         ,  Aka  lahu  asal  'kau  Jadi, 

•andara-ku  Tabi  maU  MuhammBd  h^  'kau  jadi, 

An^anyang  benuul,  yarg  berasal,  Akuminta'tengokan  ioi  ttiiiiSi  Ann, 

[clxxxi]  tVheii  holding  tht  Rict  mtr  Iht  Ctitier  [p.  412. 

Al-nlam  'aldkum,  Mnitia  KCmbaog,  Siti  Hawa  asal  'kau  jadL 

An^iaa  'ku  aogkttt  jadi  wali   akaii  An^au  'ku  wcoh,  'ka  sEraya, 

■aadaiB,  Baraog  sa-bagd  'kau  mpakan, 

benn)  Jaugan  'kau  mungkirkau  janji   ataa 

Deri  daliahi  mnpel  nkai 
Aim  Wfau  (Ml  'kau  jadi : 

[clioadi]  Afitr  tAroatutg  the  Rict  itiie  Iht/ari 


Nabi  Kbailir  yang  memegang  ayer  I 
Aka  memobunkan  jamjam  ini 
Akan  ubat  Si  Ann  iiu, 

[dsxxiii]  When  holding  tht  Rict  over  the  Incenie  [p.  413. 

Al-Mdam  'aleikum,  Gandum  I  Jangan  mungkir  janji  atau  lalia, 

Angkau  'ku  'nak  suiob,  'nak  afraya,  Tengo'kan  penyakit  ini  aoak  <llucbll 

M«aciigo'  penyakit  Si  Asul  Adam, 
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Umtnat    NaU     Muhunmad    sidang  Bergrak-lah     dtiam     kelcbu 

manuaia  Si  Anul  suchi  1 

Kalau  datang  wtu  hal 


Tb«  diiectioD*  fbr  thit  ceremony  nm  as  follows : — 

Get  (preferably)  a  woman  (or  lailiiig  a  woman,  a  man),  to  chew  up  for  jkm 
three  *'  chews  "  of  bdd-leaf  (betel-leaf  with  meeting  leaf-ribt  (nVni  httiOBn.  trraf\ 
is  the  best).  Receive  the  ia^tt.  in  a  cup  and  cover  ii  over  with  a  betel-leaf. 
Fumigate  it  with  iocenie  and  then  remove  the  covering,  and  "gaxe"  at  it  [tUtk) 
inlentlf  ■     The  following  are  the  signs  whidi  yon  must  look  for : — 

( I  ]  If  it  looks  yellowish  it  shows  that  the  patient  has  been  affected  by  lain  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

{KaJoH  rAiai-ricAai  kuHMg  rupa  ckoMia-nya,  kaia  kujan  fianat.} 

(3)  If  it  ii  pitted  (with  hollows)  it  shows  that  the  patient  has  been  a&cted 
by  a  stopped-up  well  or  bu^o- wallow. 

{Kalau  rvfa  btrlubak-labek,  kiHa  prigi  huta  aiau  tuiattgOK. ) 

(3)  If  it  has  long  streaks  nmniog  right  through  it,  it  shows  that  the  patient 
hat  been  affected  by  the  Heart  of  Wood. 

{KaiOH  rupa-nya  btmrat  parang  lerjantimg  oyer  tirik-nya,  itma  tlrta 
ada-nya.) 

(i)  If  round,  he  bas  been  aSected  by  a  hidden  tree-stump. 

(Xalau  rupa-nya  buiai,  tena  lunggvl  buia.) 

(5)  If  frothy,  be  has  been  affected  by  an  ant-hill. 
[KaioH  ada  buik,  itna  iuiu/). 

(6)  If  yon  see  in  it  anything  that  resembles  cloth  or  a  ring,  it  is  a  sool  whicli 
has  done  it. 

[Xaiati  rupa-nya  ada  itdn  atau  chinckiti,  semangai yatig  biiat.) 
Before  you  commence  to  "gaie,"  redte  the  tbllowing  charm  : — 

Barang  apa  yasg  menyakilkan  orang  Kalau  hantu  shdtan,  beochar-lnh  "kan. 

ini,  Kalau  puaka  tonjok  de^  kanan. 

'Kau  tunjokkao,  kalau  ada  kamudab-  Kalau    ta'    saiasi,    lunjok-lafa     boih 

laudaban,  beralor  melintang  inatahiiri. 

KalaU  buatan  orang,  tunjok  de'  kiri,  Kalau  'kau  ta'  lanjokkan,  ±  a.  t>. 

Then  perform  the  ceremony  with  the  three  water  jus.  {Vidt  p.  410  u^f. 
of  the  text.) 

JV.B. — Another  method  of  nsing  the  jars  is  to  take  seven  jars  and  fill  them 
with  water  taken  from  seven  diSerenl  Mreams  {aytr  buying  lujek  itgnng,  di- 
amdil  deripada  tujek  attak  suTigri).  Then  get  ready  {iaJengiapan-ir)ia)  five 
cubits  of  white  cloth,  a  mat  for  sitting  on  (tiiar  sa-guleng  Umpai  lbidtk\,  a  birch 
of  seven  "  green  "  cocoa-nat  twigs  [lidi  niytr  hijau  lujth  'iei},  and  the  neceteajy 
sorts  of  iic& 

Now  the  Pawang  summons  the  spirits  as  follows  :— 

O  Jin,  Sara]a  Jia,  Pari  Lang,  Bintang  Sutan, 

Jin  jang  memegang  lanah  Makkab  [Man  mendapal  Jinjangan  kamn. 
Jin  yang  mem^ang  Ka'tial  Allah  ±s.b.] 

Anak  Jin  Puteh,  Tanjak  Malim  Kaya, 

So,  at  least  on  the  lirst  night ;  on  the  second,  "  Ijnchang  Kuaing"  (tic)  and 
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[clxxxv]  Bnang  itmu  [p.  423, 

Al-salam 'alcdkniD.  Nabi  Allah  Kliailir,  Samliut     peldrimaji    addk-'kau,     SI 

yang  mem^ang  ajrer  I  KSuu, 

Madaraya  nAma  bapa-'kau,  Jangan  sakit  peoiag,  ]aiigan  kemboog 

Madamti  nama  mak-'kan.  InOah  pekirinuui  add-'kau. 
Si  Kekas  nama  aDak-Dya  : 


Jembatang  Jemboli  Hantu  Tauah  Kalau  'kan  tidak  baikkan, 

'Kan  ambil  ioi  bhagian  'kati  upeli-  Aku  sumpah  dcogaii  Icata    la-ilaha 

'Kaa  baikliaii  Si  Ann. 

[clxxxvii]  Ckarm  ^ainil  the  Cramp 

Tamir  Senai 


[cbtxxviii]  CAarm  t^aiml  Abdtminal  Sweiliuff 

Tawttr  Xtmiong  P^ut 


{clxxux]  Charm  against  CftnmitiMis  iin  Ckildrcn) 

Tattghal  Samoa  Budai 

Songko'  kapiah  'Arab,  Uri  ttmbimi  akao  tempat-nya, 

Pusat-ku  bemilsm,  Tenluban  saudara  yang  tua  I 

Darah  maoi-ku  manikaiD,  Aku  mcnangkal  sawaa  kembong. 
■Anuh  akan  tiang-aya, 

The  following  lines  aie  the  same,  substituting  foi  kemitn^  the  words  : — ( i ) 
ttrgtgtr,  (2)  ttrsintap,  (3)  ttrjttn,  (4)  angin  yang  hitam,  (J)  angin  yang  mtnti, 
■    (6)  m^iH  yang  Sint,  (7)  angtn  yang  tittgu,  (8)  im^n  yang  kuning,  (9)  angiu 
yatig  kijaUy  (10]  sa'mnla  jadi,  respectively  ;  then  follows  : — 

Terbit  kapada  mak  dmgan  bapa-nya,  Masok   kadalam  urat  send!   saleraog 
Aku  menangkal  sawan  yang  ampat  Si  Ana  ita, 

poloh  ampat.  Ujut  aoggota  Si  Ann  itu  I 

Marikan  kapada  baptt-oya,  Berkat  la-ilaha,  d.s.b. 
Kabul  peugajar  gmu-ku 

Ramuaa-nya  lekar  jantan  tiga  Vrat,  sapanjang  tapalc  qrang  yang  tnkit,  sakat 
mengkaroog  t^  knU,  kaki  beoaiag  "mat,  mempulor  bawang  puteh,  jintan  hitam 
sadilut,  jintaa  puteh,  bawang  merah,  sabnt  pioaog  kotei,  kem'nyan  puteh  ; 
bakar,  taioh  daJam  ponggong  niyor  jantan,  champor  ayer  nasi  "ililti',  chontlDg- 
kaa  dahi  dan  sendi-sendi  yang  sakit  itu,  saperti  kaki  ayam. 
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[cxc]  Cktlera 

It  is  related  that  a  Malaj  named  Satuba,  who  lived  at  Kuala  SdangDr,  bad 
a  wire  and  two  childrcD,  both  of  whom  died  of  cholera  and  (apparentlj)  became 
cholenMlemons.  The  wife  enters  the  righl-c;e  socket  (fio^fv&n^  f)  of  the  choleia 
patient,  and  is  named  Sapn-laman  ;  and  the  two  children,  who  enter  the  left  eye, 
are  called  Sapu-negri  and  Sapu-rantau. 

Satuba  (when  bis  wife  and  children  died)  ran  off  to  the  wood*,  and  there  be 
met  an  tnaig  tramtU,  who  gave  him  this  charm  against  cholera  ; — 

Ya  kayuD  Muhammad  baka  kallah 
Ka  halal  Makah. 

The  charm  is  called  Satnba's  charm,  or  Che  charm  against  ■*  Prince  *  lick-np- 
the-men-of-wai-shipa ' "  {Jl^  Jilal  jiuik  kapai  prati^.  The  wifi^a  naue  in 
Arabic  wai  Ada^u'llah,  and  the  children'*,  Hidayatn'llafa  and  Ayato'Uah 
respectively. 

[cxd]  Charm  fir  lumltvliamg  Pctsen  [p,  43  j. 

TmBorraeitm 

Bcrkal  Mohammad,  ya  Mtibammad  I 
Turmi-Iah  sagala  bUa 

tJerujan  oengan  pioggan  pmen,  Naik-lah  sagida  tawar. 

Ben!>iitoag  di  langit  puleh  Tawar  aku  pemadam  bisa 

Terbang  tiurQng  garuda  puleh  Tawarkan  Allah, 

Membawa  baninn  '  tawar,  Tavrariun  Mnhammad, 

Hak  1  upar-pua"  t'sda  tasa,  Tawstkaa  Baginda  Rasol  Allah. 

Upas-pim  I'ada  tusa,  Waya  lelap  tap.      [Seven  limes  rc- 
Rachun-pua  I'ada  Usa,  peated.] 

Ular  goang  pun  t'ada  Insa,  Kabul  aku  penajam  gabus 

Ipob  Bninei  pun  t'ada  bisa,  Do'a-'ku  (sjam  lapoti  knndor 

Ah  I  sakalian  yang  bisa  t'ada  bisa.  Tangkas  bah  sapoti  kilal 

Berkat    aku    meroakei     do'a    guliga  D'ras  saperti  angin, 

lusaklian.  Kabul  aku  memakeDun  do'a  Dato' 
Asal  tawai  deripada  AUab,  Malim  Karimun 

Penjadian  tawar  deripada  Allah,  Vang  kiwnal  benapa  di  huln  sungei 
Pohuo  tawar  deripada  AlUh,  Sa'iran  {di  huln  Misil) 

Raja  "Brahil*  di-suroh  Allah  Dengan  balilt,  d.!,b. 
Membawa  uvar  kapada  Muhammad  I 

[cxcii]     Charm  for  ntutnUimtg  lie  Venom  of  Snalus,  Ctt%tifedes,  <u»rf  Sarfiens 


In  the  second  a 


1  QiL  ktnjtirmn  from  ^mt^nr. 
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aia)  means  the  mutde  of  th«  >Iionlder-bl»de  (vm/  MUtat),  and  that  MmiUrly 
"  thie  centipede  which  is  within  otirselvei "  is  the  nedcbooe  [tulaig  batimg  UAer), 
and  "  the  scorpton  which  is  within  odtscIvcs  "  the  loins  {ujen^iaiii). 

[cxciii]  CAana  against  Vencm 

Tawar  Sisa 


Aim  meonwar  aaltalinn  yang  bJsa,  Tawar  Allah,  d.s.b, 

[cxciv]  An^htr  Charm  ef  timiiar  Imparl 

Apa-apa  mestapa,'  Kembali  kamtl  ka  sen>p«ng  ampat : 

TerlayaDg-layang,  lerlatok-Utok.  Datang  [kamu]  deribakal,' 

Teraoai'anai,  sira-sanai,*  Kembali  kainu  ka  bakal  kamu  ; 

Dudok  di  sempasg  BDipal,  Datang  kamu  deri  lubok  lada  berikan. 

Beisandar  di  piixang  boring  ;  Kembali  kamu  ka,  lubok  tada  berikan. 
Datang  kamu  deri  sempang  ampat, 

The  test  of  the  charm  is  of  the  same  conatruclion,  the  first  line  of  each  couplet 
beginoitig  with  datang  kamu  dtri,  and  the  second  with  kem&ati  kamu  ka ;  the 
other  words  are  tunggul  into,  Irai  lemtijam*  padaitg  id  berumput,  gaung  gMi- 
teng,  rimba  sa-kampong,  sakat  ramiai,  nibeng  aiat,  Utambang  Kinit^g,  kujcai 
fianai,  iapia/u  Bofou,  after  which  it  ends  thus : — 

K.embali-lah  kamu  ka  takok,  ka  tanggBm  lama  I 

Kalau  'kau  tidolt  balik, 

'Kau  di-sumpoh  de'  Jin  ibau-'l-UJan. 

[cxcv]  Analker  Charm  »/ simitar  Impart 

Siti  Daya  nania  laki-mu.  Jangan  'kau  mungkir  janjl , 

Maduruli  nama  blDi-Ofa,  jangan  'kau  mungkir  ralia  1 

Wa'  Ranai  nama  anak-nya,  Aku    pinla'    lolong,    pinta'    lumpulkan 

Ka  hempasan  ombak  MaduruU  muna-  sagala  yang  lajam. 

'kau,  Aku  plnta'  lurunkan  sagala  yang  t>isa 

Ka  tetok  Jin  Terkilat  oama-mu,  De'   dalam  saJerang    badan    tuboh   Si 
Ka  tanjong  Kalimuita  nama-mu,  Aau  ; 

Ka  anak  aungei  Haalu  Mnna  nama-nm,  Minta'  chabutkan  sagala  yang  bisa 

Ka  tali  liarus   Mambong    Tali   Hams  De'daIaiiisaleiBnglndanlulx>h5^<4>u(/ 

Dama-mu  1  Kalau  tidsk  'kau  chat>ut. 

'Kau  'ku  sumpah  deagan  kala  la-Oaha, 


[cxcvi]  Pfttunoar  Orang  Darat 

Sirih  gunla.  pinang  guata, 
Memanjal  kerakap  puar ; 
ltuiu.t  nyah  Hantu  jembalang  Bata, 
Tawar  jompi  neuek  'dah  kaluar  I 


1  Tncjo,  qu.  ianfha. 


^  ExpUinvd  a>  mou 
'  "  lliniM  duply  di 
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pepper,  iaaoHg  merah,  ckJfier,  iurigid,  Unghiai,  bruil-wood  {sepang),  eboof 
{tayu  arang),  Jtrattgau,  ind  a  porcupine  quill  {Atri  lamdak),  Gtute  theie  and 
mix  them  well  up  togelber,  and  wheD  there  ■■  a  ilight  storm  ca  [kari  ribut 
teikil),  take  the  miiiure  into  the  mouth  Had  Bpil  il  out  npoD  the  patient.  The 
(Mily  taboo  mentioned  is  that  neither  cats  nor  fowls  mait  be  allowed  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  amulets  of  the  patient  {di-liat^ariim  timgkal-t^nH, 

[cxcvii]  Tamar  Hamttt  Darat 

Hri  Hanm  rimba  m^a  !  Dalong  de'  bndt  besar. 

Patahkan  aku  ranting  kayu  aia.  Pu]ang-lah  ka  brcdc  bear  ! 

Boat  apa  nutiDg  ka^  ora  ?  Aku  tatau  axal  'kau  menjadi : 

Bust  tangkal  bantu  rimba  laja.  Brok  besar  assl  'kau  menjadi  I 

Angkau  datang  de'  gaung  guntong  ;  Tldak  'kau  pulangkan  semangat  Si  Amm, 

Dalang  de'  rimba  sa-kampong,  Mall  di-kutop  bfxkelenlong. 

Pnlang-lah  'kan  ka  rimln  sa-kampong  ;         Mali  mawak,  mati  mampeb. 

Pnlang  ka  skat  mati ;  Kabul  Allah,  d.i.b. 

Datang  de'  sakat  besar,  Beriiat  do'a  ta-Uaha,  ds.b. 


BisnlUahi  'l-rahmani  'l-rahimi  I  Ipoh  merah  darah  Rasul  Allah  I 

Kaju  nedang.  kayu  patani,  Bericat  tawar  Si  Kamamai, 

Tumboh  di  {Wlang  merbaai,  Berkat  tawar  Si  Kadua  ; 

Akar  tersunjam  tujoh  petata  bumi.  Bukan  aku  yang  |iunya  u 


Hitam  di  Pasei  yaog  praiya  tawar  ; 
Tuan  Putri  deri  an^uta  Bukan  aku  yang  punjFS  tawar, 

Membawa  tawar  sakalian  jaag  trisa.  Malim  Karimun  yang  ponya  Cawar, 

Ipoh  pnteh  menkwar  ipoh  merah,  Tota  Petal*  Gtira  yang  punya  (awar  I 

Ipoh  Durah  menawar  ipob  puteh  ;  Berkat  tawar  Toh  Petala  Gimi 

Ipoh  puteh  bena'  Rasul  Allah,  Tawai4un  sagala  yang  bisa. 

[cxcbc]     ffiai  counting  tkt  Aecaterits far  a  "  rteuiraliiing"  CtnmtHy  [p.  427. 

Bukan  aku  yang-ponya  ramuan, 
Kemal-ul-Hakim  yang  ponya  ramnan  ; 
Bnkan  aku  yang  punya  tawar, 
Malim  Saidi  yang  punya  tawar ; 
Bukan  aim  yang  menawar, 
Malim  Karimun  yang  m 

[cc]  Badi 

Hong  badi,  nvak  ba<U.  Uri 

Badiyil.  badi  sengkiyu, 

Badl  saratus  lambilan  puloh  tiga  I  Tui 

Bnkan  aku  yang  bertiadi, 

aiiraTi.n  bernyawa  yang  bertiadi  I 

Aku  tahu  asal  'kan  jadi : 

[cci]  Tt  eiut  oat  tht  Miscki^ fnituat  by  ait  Imagt  [pu  431. 

Buat^  badi  bnatcm  trtuig 

Limes  of  seven  kinds  are  wanted  :  t.g.  limatt  (i)/unf/,  {i)fiagar,  (3)  Ulamg, 
(4)  kasturi,  (5)  krai  Untang,  (6)  kaitia,  {7)  aicmg.  Take  three  of  each  kind, 
fumigate  th^  with  inceose,  and  ea; . — 
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Al-Ealain  'aleikum,  Lelang  I  jaitgan  'kau  nmngkirkaa  janji. 

Kita    bersaudara    deri    dahulu    sampd  Jangaa  'kau  mungkirkaa  satia, 

saliarsng  ;  jangan  'kau  menipu  mendaya., 

Angkau  'nak  'ku  suroh  sei^ya  mencbabul  Tangan  'kau  membohang  beraicali  I 

sagala  yang  bisa,  kalau  'kau  membohoDg  berakah, 

De'  dalam  sajira  tuboh  Si  Anu:  Aku  suropab  dengan  kata  la-ilaha,  d.i.b. 

[cdi]  Providiag  the  Mitehief  with  a  Subititutt  or  Siaftgoat       [p.  432. 

Tviar  Ganti 

[Buartg-buatigan  erang  saiU) 

Al-salajn  'aleikum  safpla  juak-juak  I  Jikalan  'kau  mungkir  kapada  aku, 

Mak  Raja  Angin,  angin  yang  berusoh.  Aku  niniigkir  kapada  'kau. 

Angio   Hayu   Manu,   angin  ampal-bJas  Angkau  )aga  balk-baik  I 

bbasa,  Fasal    angkau  'nak    makan.   aku  bagi 
Angin   kaluar    deri    tapak    langan    kin  makan ; 

Raja  Brahn  !  'Nak  minum.  aku  bagi  minuni. 

Aku  tahu  aial  angkau  ;  Aku  bagi  chukop  dengan  iyu,  pari, 

Bapa  sakalian  ongin^  Abu  Jabal,  Abu  Udaog.  kelarn,  siput,  kechar,^ 

Lihat  I  Sakaiian  tukai  ganti  kapada  angkau, 

Jangan  angkau  menggoda  seksa  deripada  Chukop  dengan  darah,    daging,    masak 

tuboh  badan  din  hamba  Allah  dan  mentah, 

Anak  dluchu  Adam,  Trima-lah  baik-baik,  uiTna-lali  jamuan 
Kama  aku  buat  lukar  ganti,  aku  ini, 

Aku  upah  angkau  I  Asai-nya  baik ;   kalau  ta'  baik,  aku  ta' 
Jangao  tiau  mungkir  kapada  aku ;  bagi  Juga. 

[cciii]  AddUioaal  Chana  uied  in  the  lame  C«remmiy 

{Probably  tutdfer  blessing  the  articles  of  food,  etc. ,  before  laying  Ihem  in  the  tray) 

B«nna  Sakti,  Si  Kalimona, 

Aku  miuta'  ma'af  kapada  ampal  penjuni 

Dengan  berkal,  d.s.b. 

[cciv]  Laaehang  Charms  [p   434. 

Maahuang  iaki,  iioKhang 

Al-ialani  'aleikum,  Angkau  lolong  plehcrakan  persembahaa 

Jembalang  laul,  hantu  laut  J  anak  chucha-aya. 

Baik  di  telok.  lanjong,  Jangaa  di-usik  lanchang  ini : 

Baik  di  beting,  jangan  sangkap  sampei  1       Aku  minta'  hanlarkan  ka  tanah  Bugis. 
Ini  Along  yang  punya  lanchaog  :  Ka  tempat-nja 

(Dengan  berkal,  d,s.b.)  ' 

[ccvj  Another  Lanehang  Charm 

Inilah  upah-'ltau  ! 

Jangan  berbcUlk-batik  lagi  kapada  Si  Polan, 

Jangan  di-sakitkan  la(^  Si  Polan. 
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To  wbtcb  ihe  evil  spirit  leplia  : — 

Akli  tidak  datasg  lagi  kapada  S%  Pelati, 
Kalau  aku  rtplwng  lagi, 
Langkas-langkas  boab  betik, 
Maiak-rauak  buah  rembia, 
MenJHas  enggang  meng'ram  di  hntan. 
Bhani-lah  kits  beijumpa  lagi. 

[ccvi]  Antlktr  Lanchaiig  Cham  [p.  435. 

O  Dfllo'  yang  di  huln  ayer,  Di-bavra'angin  lalu, 

Dato'  }raiig  di  hllir  ayer,  Di-bawa  ta^b  meikali, 

Dala'  yang  di  darat,  Psgi-lab  angkau  ka  laiit  ta'  berombok. 

Dam'  yang  di  bani.'  Padang  la'  berumpul, 

Berkampong-lah  orang  yang  memegang  Jangan-lah  angkau  berbalik-bBlik  karoari : 

bukit  biikau  Jikalau  angkau  berbalik  Icamari, 

Yang  memegang  gsung  gunlong.  Angkau  di-makan  sumpab, 

Vang  mcinegang  rimba  rayn,  Ka  laut  ta'  dapat  minum, 

Yang  memegang  suak  stingei,  K.a  darat  ta'  dapat  makan, 

Mari-lab  oaik  lanchang  in!  berkampong  Menangkop  ntetintang  biuni, 

ramei-ramei,  Dengan  b^kat  la-ilaha,  d,^bL 
Bold)  di-bawa  ayer  Mlir, 

[ccvii]  Aml/ter  Lanchang  Charm 

Hei  Dalo'  Kasaog,  Jambu  Agai  I  Sa-rHdng  nama-nya  Unjong, 

Trima  ini,  bantaikan  ka  telok.  Si  'Abas  anak  tokong  polau. 

Si  Asu  yang  membrikan.  Miota'    laagsongkao    penemb«taaD    ka 

Sa-rtkong*  nama-njm  telok,  Mamhang  Tali  Hanis. 

[ccviii]  Anther  Lanrkang  Charm  [p.  43^ 

Al-salam  'aleikum  Menjajar  naik  mencbari  makan 

Hei  juak-juak  yang  bhani  datang,  Tujoh  buah  nt^  sa'orang  Imama  'Alim 

Pecliab  jong  laut-lautan  Palila 

Di-iepak  de'  ombak,  di-tiup  de'  angin,  Sa'orang  bemama  Sa  Metab  Muda. 

The  following  lines  are  the  same  as  the  last,  only  substituting  the  names 
(I)  Sa  Malim  Busu,  (3}  5a  Jebat  Lulalt,  (3)  5a  Palik  Gila,  (4)  Awan  Senile  Salih, 
(5)  Satu  Karagan  DauUh,  (6)  SalamaC  Yatim,  (7)  Sutan  Muhammad,  (8)  Satan 
Haroat  (Ahmad  ?)  :— 

Hd  al-salam  'aleikum  Awan  Sajembul  Aku 'nak  bersembah  kapada  angkan 

Lebat,  Kapada  waktu  kalika  ini  I 

Hulubvlang  lidah  bergalong,  Karna  an^u  mengulib  hosjl 

Hei  al-salam  'aleikum  Hidu  Dana  1  Mesu  chukei  krajab  sagenap  negri, 

Mari-lah  «airaiian  kaum  puah-'kau,  Sagenap  tdok,  sagenap  tanjong. 

Berkumpul  kamari  kechil  besar,  lua  dan  Sagenap  pasar  linroog  rvmsh  orang  dahm 
muda,  negri ; 

Inilah  aku  boat  tokar  ganti  pada  angfcau. 


(7^  tUtmiss  thi  tfiri/t) 

Jangan'kauiuntutdawa'padatempatinil       Kama   sudafa   chukup  'ku   bagi    ] 
Undor-lab  angkau  pergi  pada  tempal  angkau  1 

yang  lain  ;  Kalau  angkau  ta'  nndor. 
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I>ertnk>  angkau  poiU  Nabi  AUab  Said-      Sklik  gum.  lidik-lah  aku, 

n**"  !  Dengan  borkal,  d-s-b. 

Akn-Ub  anak  chucfau  Nabi  Suleiman. 


[ccix] 


Aruthtr  Lanchatig  Chami 


)r  berdaun, 


Jiagan  'kau  chachal.  chelakan, 
jikalau  'kau  chachat,  cbelakan, 
'Kau  mali  dl-Eolah '  pagor  melinlj 
Mati  di-pukol  samambu  kuning, 
Bilatl  di-junjong  lesong  lembok, 
Mati  di-timpa  upih  tenangkut. 


MatI  di-timpa  pon. 

'Kau  di-rimpaji  I 

Aku  tabu  anl  'kau  jadi  : 

NaT  asal  'kau  jadi  I 

Al-solam  'aldkum.  Jin  Ibui  Ujan 

Tolong   bauiD  bukumkao  ra'jrat  bala- 


[CO] 


"  Lauekatig  "  luvoeatitn  uttd  in  summmUng  tke  Tigtr  Spirit    [p.  439^ 
Lag"  Pemanggil 


Al-salaoi  'aleikum.  Penglima  Lenggang 

Laull 
Bndab-Dya  bukan  alaug  kapalang 
Lanchang  Peaglima  Lenggang  Laul  I 
Landlang  bemama  Lanchang  Kuning, 
Ijnchaog  bersudu  linggam  gadiug 
Lanchasg  berlurap  aycr  Jhnas. 
Tlang-Dja  nama  Raja  Meudela 
Temberang-nja  nama  Perak  b£l£peh 
Dayocg-nya  nama  Jari  L.ipan 
Auak  dayong  dua  kali  tujoh 
Tfipi  beniama  Pagar  lenggalong 
KCtnudi  bemama  Ubab  baganlong 
Dandan  bemama  Sawa  meagampd. 
Ula-ula'  mcDumbok  kuTung, 
Gada-gada  berniain  angin, 
PGmepah  berkibat-kibatan, 


Mati-lab  IndtCi  mari-lah  Toan. 
SedaDg  elok  edarkan  landiang 
JEibatu*  bongkar-lah  saub 
jtrtinggi  juak-lah  layer, 
jermudi  pular  kemudi 
Aoak  dayong  paut-lah  dayong, 
Kamana  Lauctuuig  beredar-edxiT  ? 
Lanchang  bertumpu  ka  Pusat  Tasek  ; 
Lancbang  beredar  ka  laut  Pauh  Jao^, 
Main  ombak,  main  g'lombang. 
Main  g'lombang,  mSniti  Hak 
Jangan-lah  leka.  jangan-lab  laid, 
Baik-lah  ISkas  Penglima  Lenggaug  Lant, 
Jongan  lengah  di  V^ok  ranlau, 
Jaagan  leka  di  guiidek  chanddi 
Tunm  mendapat  jinjangao. 


(ccxi] 


Healing  Charm,  ustd  with  tie  last  am 


Tatang  puan.  talang  ehSrana. 

Talang  dengan  balang  satawar, 

Datang-lab  luan.  dalang-lah  nyawa, 

Datang  membawa  ubat  peoawar.* 
In  the  other  quatrains  the  1st  and  3Td  lines  are  the  san 
dT  the  first  qnatiaio  lespectively ;  the  znd  and  4lh  lines  only  w 
ai  folia ws : — 

Tataog  dengan  kail  padi-nya,'  Tatang  dengao  kait-kait-nya,' 

Datang  dengan  baik  hati-nya.  Datang  dengan  baik-beik-nya. 

Tatang  dengan  tunjang  nyirib  Talang  dengan  balang  'bola-nya.' 

Datang  dudok  bemiakan  ajiih.  Datang  dengan  ayah  bonda-nya. 

Talang  dengan  ICmbah  paku-nya,  Talang  dengan  cbandil-cbandK-nya. 

Daiang  dengan  iCngknh  laku-nya.  Datang  dengan  gundek  chandek-nya. 

•OkSuU. 

1  IJi^-viA  11  the  name  given  to  a  pennon 

knffth  thai  ii  r^itwd  to  the  pinpi  vbich  ii 
flmppoj  ■^■inst  or  "whipped."  GiUt^-gmda 
vu  expbuMd  hare  u  a  short  pennon  BEtached 
to  Ibc  lotemut.    PlnOpak  wu  Itie  toadard  at 

a  U.  Jnni  bus. 


«  Or  tiMthisfiratvrrae: 

TaLiuig  puan.  talaiu  cberana 
Datai^  bidak  paffi  ban 
DoUDgJib  loan  duuK-lah  nyawa. 
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After  these  ktco  quatiaini  tbe  fbllovrii^  ii  added  : — 

Telipok  buaga  telipal, 
Boi^  Imnlan  kEmbang  di  bulu, 
BanguD  bntepcdi  membimng  litnbd 
Anak  JBntan  tahaja  bngitu. 

Here  "  rite  and  dance  "  [battgldt  menan),  saying  : — 

Mari-lah  Inche,  mari-lah  Tuaji, 
Jangao-lab  IdU  jangan-Ub  lalei, 
TuniD  meoiti  tali  Bayu, 
Jatigan  leka  dl  gundek  chaitdek. 
JangBQ  Uka  dj  hamba  sabya. 

Here  call  the  spirit'Steeds  : — 

Maii-lab  kuda  Lengkong  Pukui 
Maii-lafa  kuda  Niboog  Hangos. 
Sa'ekor-nya  kuda  Lang  Jlingkal 
Sa'ekor-njra  kuda  Raja  Jin  PSiia.' 

[CCxil]  Stuting  Charm  [p.  449. 

Serapak  Mttigatin 

Al-salam  'aleikiini,  BUa  di  bayang,  Mati  di'tambar  kilat  senja, 

Bisa  jangan  bersenaog  lagl,  Mall  di-panab  halilinlar, 

Biia  jangan  bemaung  li^,  Mali  di-timpa  ujan  lebat 

Kia  jangan  olang-olilan,  Matl  di-ampub  ayer  bab, 

Bisa  di-pupul  Bayu  lahi,  Mati  di-(unda  nndong-undong 

Biia  di-puput  Mambang  Kuning,  Matl  di-alun  ttpong  pHuna*. 

Mati  di-mmbor  kilat  tanglong.  Kabul  berical.  d.  s.  b. 

[ccxiii]  Tht  Demgh/gnrt  [p.  451. 

Krtlaa  ^  Ldyang-layang,  Bintang  Mab<A  di  Iciri-iai, 

Layang  Ulu  ka-dalam  mBiigko',  Bulan  ampat-blas  di  kanan-ku 

Terlinlaa  saperti  bayang-bayang.  Payong  S  Lanchang  mElintaiig  aku, 

Aku  meDgcuakan  do'a  BinlBng  Mabok.  Kabul-lab  bakal  la-ilaha,  d.s.b. 

[ccxiv]  Orang  Siatig  Stmattgai  [p.  456. 

Pisau  raut,  pisau  renchong,  Pulangkan-lah  balik 

T«n£1il  kapada  dinding  ;  Masok  sifal  Jaiad  5i'  Ana  itu, 

Hanlu  laat.  haulu  kaoipong,  Dudok-lah  angkaii  telap-tepap 

Inchit-lah  angkau,  nyab-lab  angkau  Mana  mana  yang  dalang,  jangan 

deri-sini  'kau  ikut. 

Jangan-lah  angkau  kundang  seman-  Berkat  la-ilaha,  d.*.b. 

gat  Si  Aau  itu, 


■  Lntrkoiig  Pntaa  u  the  nunc  of  like  Toyvl  ^P™  beana  vinbk  ntxt  miviiini  E    Ri^  Jib 

(BcD^l)  iIrt,  which  was  deflcrlbvl  to  me  jki  Pcriaaod  Lmw  Jonclcat  aivsaid  taRsbtebpaa 

thestHdor"Rai*Jin  Peru,"whereu  Nihimr  tbc  mountain  Ambin  Aiulc,  ustthsr  wiib  olW 

//dvwiwaBexpEuncdutherumeofihcBlulc  wirEts  nanud  Munpdc,  Pibu,  Lang  ^dwng, 

Lfo^ud  and  Ih«  ueed  of  "  Idng  Jcngkat."  Niboqg  AUi,  and  Gclombang  lUbot,  wfaenai 

TbcH  UHdi  (0  Tc  nid  lo  wait  ouuidc  the  PcDaUmi  Lcngtisi  Luil  liva  in  thi  HrnR  of 

faouic  HhEii  IbEiT  muten  have  entcnd,  tbeii  tbc  Stat  (PtuiU  Tmid/y 
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[ccxv]  Medicine 

Senna. — As  an  example  of  the  present  state  of  medical  science  among  the 
Malays,  the  following  translation  of  instmctians  for  the  use  of  a  well-known  drug 
may  be  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  cures  as  mtny  disestes  as  some  of 
the  patent  pills  of  modem  advertisement.  The  mention  of  grapes,  dates,  and 
pomegraiMtes  u  ingredients  may  show  that  the  Malay  prescriplion  is  itself  a 
translation  &om  Indian  or  Arabic  sources  : — 

■■This  is  designed  to  explain  the  virtues  of  the  senna  of  Mecca  (dtam  sana- 
taakii),  which  is  famous  among  all  doctors  of  experience. 

*'  First,  Take  some  senna  leaves  with  thcii  stalks  and  bark,  pound  the 
whole  up  fine,  and  then  weigh  out  a  quantity  as  heavy  as  three  Java  duits.  Let 
this  be  mixed  with  honey.  If  this  is  swallowed,  its  properties  are  to  caose  all 
diteases  of  the  dtest  lo  disappear. 

"  Seietid.  Mix  the  senna  leaves  with  moist  sugar.  If  this  is  taken  intenully, 
the  effect  is  to  expet  cold  from  the  body  and  to  give  strength  to  the  oif|;Bns. 

'  *  TTttrd.  Mix  the  senna  leaves  with  sugar  candy.  This  gives  strength  to 
the  bones. 

"  Fourth.  Mix  the  senna  leaves  with  clarified  butter  and  moist  si^r.  It 
this  is  taken  for  three  days  it  will  get  rid  of  all  \ta.A  humours  in  the  body,  and 
will  give  health. 

"Fifth,  Mix  the  senna  leaves  with  &esh  butter  to  which  no  salt  has  yet  been 
added.  The  properties  of  this  mixture  are  to  cure  headaches  and  to  cleanse  the 
bnun  and  to  remove  any  bed  taste  in  the  month. 

"Sixth,  Mix  the  senna  leaves  with  curds.  This  mixture  operates  as  an 
antidote  to  poison  and  prevents  evil  consequences  from  it. 

"Saxnth.  If  senna  be  taken  with  goat's  milk,  it  will  cause  an  accession  of 
strength,  though  complete  weakness  existed  just  before. 

"Eighth,  If  senna  be  taken  with  dates,  everything  offensive  is  removed 
from  the  month,  and  the  body  is  made  healthy,  and  a  good  appetite  is  established. 

"Ninth.  If  senna  be  taken  with  pom^ranates,  the  body  becomes  strong, 
and  thot^h  the  patient  may  be  old,  nevertheless  there  is  an  addition  of  strength, 
and  the  orgaru  <^  (he  chest  are  cleaiised,  and  the  appetites  are  stimulated. 

' '  Tenth.  If  senna  be  taken  with  grapes,  it  gives  light  to  the  eyes  which  were 
dim.     This  is  proved  by  experience. 

"Eleventh.  If  senna  be  drunk  with  vin^ar,  it  cures  fever  accompanied  by 
shivering  and  tiembling  of  the  bones,  and  expels  all  mischief  from  the  stomach, 
and  cleanses  the  oi^ans  of  the  chest. 

"  Teseifth.  If  senna  leaves  be  taken  with  orange  juice,  all  internal  heat  is 
removed,  and  a  man  who  was  before  quite  thin  will  speedily  grow  fat. 

"  Thirtunih,     If  senna  is  drunk  with  dew,  the  eyes  become  bright  and  clear. 

"Fourteenth.  If  senna  is  taken  in  water  in  which  pom^ranate  peel  has 
been  boiled,  it  cnres  dysentery. 

■■  Fifteenth.  If  senna  is  boiled  with  cocoa-nnt  water  and  taken  internally,  it 
will  cure  diabetes  and  gravel,  by  the  will  of  God  ever  to  be  praised  and  Most 

High." 

Thus  the  properties  of  the  senna  of  Mecca  are  concluded  under  6fieen 
headings.' 

1  J.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No,  17,  p.  ii6. 
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Specimen  Words  of  the  Spirit  Language  used  by  Pawangs 

[ccxvi]  Bkasa  Nantu 


Maiay. 

Spirit  Laagiutgr. 

tirih 

mCrak  b'layang 

buronj 

da»h 

kasai 

iniQ 

talong 

ajrerlebu 

tu™k(uiflk) 

rimau  dapor 

anak 

dSmil 

^ 

simir 

lempu  tiiigga] 

Jinjaagan  or  saodarui 

Ikan 

sampah  Uut  or  daun  kftfil 

ayani 

mtodong 

kapi^ 

hulu 

bold 

nldt 

biqpoaK 

labok 

ST 

k£]ba 
panahlodsn 

nMlam 

ailam 

txibi 

paodakkald 

b'ru 

gandum  or  jSrlnt 

tldor 

mSrapat  hinlang 

lonbicB 

tobok 

guroh 

lodan 

ranting  beqela 

ayer 

jamjun 

angia 

bayu 

Icyu 

jMunorjdMn 

Dances 
[ccxvii]  [p.  464. 

The  Gamier  Danu  (Main  Cornier)  thould  be  illnstiated  by  the  Sha'ir  Radic, 
which,  however,  is  hx  [00  long  to  be  gi*ai  in  txlttue. 

It  begin*  t— 

An^^rek  dewana  berfambaiigan ,  Anggrek  dewaoa  di  tengab  sagara, 

Kapola.  Gempa  Raja  Wolanda  ;  Daun  di-makan  burong  Ganida  ; 

Tabek  Tuan  Dewa  Kayangan,  Tabek  Tuan  Balaia.  Indra, 

Haadak  di-sambut  Paduka  chunda.  Di-pobnukan  tumo  Poduloi  anak'nda. 

AnggT^  dcwina  teigah  sagaiB,  Anggrek  dewana  di-sambor  helaag, 

SSlBDg  berawan  di-makan  kuda  ;  Bunga-nya  habis  di-makan  kuda  : 

Tabek  Tuan  Dewa  Udara  Tabek  Tuan  Bataia  GugCIang. 

Di-pohunliaD  tunin  chunda  anak'nda.  Di-pobunkan  tunin  Paduka  anak'nda. 

Anggrek  dewana  dialas  papan,  Anggiek  dewana.  Naga  Saii, 

Jaloh  sa-kaki  di-mokan  kuda ;  Meraksi  kain  Wolanda  ; 

Tabek  Tuan  Baloia  Kuiipan,  Tabek  Tuanku  Batara  Sari, 

Di-pobunkan  Tuan  sakalian  anak'oda.  Di-pohimkao  Iwud  Paduka  (UiAk'Dda. 

The  ending  is  :— 

Tabek  Tuanku  Dewa  Kayukgan. 
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Anggrelc  demuia  dl  teogah  ngnra, 
SMang  berdaun  di-niBkaii  knda  ; 
Tabek  fflkaluu  isi  Udara, 
Sudafa  kembeli  chunda  aiuJc'nda. 
Adob  Pekulun  Sang  Perbu, 
Mn  tajalnii  Dcwa  KajiutgaD 
Sempeina  pekulun  Balara  Guru. 
Sudab  kemboli  chunda  sakalian. 
Jangan  Tuon  berpauh  {t)  padi, 
Jikalau  tridok  sSrimpu  juga  ; 
Jangan-lah  Tuan  berjauh  bait, 
Jikalau  hidnp  bertemu  juga. 


Tanam  ktmbili  didalam  jambaogati, 
Anak  rusa  memakas  rumpal ; 
KembaJi-lah  Tuan  orang  kayangan 
Esok  loss  pula  'ku  JSmpul. 
[Tamal-lab  Sba-ir  Dewa  Kafangan, 
Tamat  didalam  balri  peogadepai] ; 
Sena  meminta'  bias  kasQun 
Kapada  tuan  wakil  karaja'as. 
Tamat  kapada  hori-nya  Khamis, 
Perkata'an  banjak  Uada  beijeml ; 
Didalam  maia  dudok  menuHs 
Terkenangkan  lakit  pengbabis-habtt] 


Mimity  Danct  Itrvocation 


[p.  465. 


Lok  Lok,  Si  Mundi, 

Si  Mundi.  Si  Munaya  t 

Datang  Berok  Tucggal 

MeaggunchaDg-guncbaiig  tanggok. 

Taiq^k  siapti  ini  ? 

Tanggok  Si  Mara  Pad. 

O  lambah  !  O  lambal  I 

Si  Olong  maiiti  batang, 

Titi  teran^ok-anggok. 

'Ku  mimpi  Dajraag  kn  minipi 


'Ku  mimpi  bayok-nya'  B£rol 
Ka  ECrok,'  ka  wrangan, 
Ka  sambar,  ka  d  mokan  I 
'Ku  toigo'  ka  danau 
Antah  &&ok,  antab  bukan. 
DauD  dedap,  daun  timpor, 


Lelap-lelap  oendi  ijdot 
Dengarkan  b'rlta  kami. 
Htadikl  Hokl 


Ptdm-hlessom  Ittoocation 
Main  Mayai^ 


Di-anggit  mayang  di-aoggil. 
I>i.aDggit  di  pantat  pasu. 
'Ku  panggil  dayang  'ku  ponggil, 
Ku  panggil  turuD  beisatu. 
Ku  anggil  mayang  'ku  anggit, 
Ku  anggii  di  poko'  lua, 
Ku  paoggil  dayang  ku  panggil 
Ku  panggil  tonm  berdua. 
Ku  anggit  mayang  'ku  anggit 
Ku  anggit  di  poko'  getign 
Kn  panggil  dayang  'ku  panggil, 
Ku  panggil  tnrun  bertiga 
Ku  anggii  mayang  'ku  anggit 
'Ku  anggit  di  poko'  pJMpat, 
'Ka  panggil  dayang  'ku  panggil 
'Ku  panggil  tnrun  berampau 
'Ku  anggit  mayang  'ku  anggit 
'Ku  anggit  di  poko'  dElima, 
'Ku  panggil  dayang  'ku  panggil 
'Ku  panggil  turun  bcrlima. 
'Ku  anggit  mayang  'ku  anggii 
Ku  anggii  di  poko'  klireiiam, 
'Ku  panggil  dayang  'ku  panggil 
Bidadari  tunm  beraiuun. 
Ku  anggit  mayang  'ku  anggit 
Ku  anggii  di  pangkal  bnlob 
Ku  panggil  dayang  'ku  panggil 

1  i.r.  Kihoin-aya. 


Bidadari  Innm  benujoh. 
I^njam  tukol  pinjam  tanrinon 
'Nak  menukol  tengko'  Pari 


Pin)ani  tukol  pinjam  landaaan, 
'Nak  menakol  UOakang  Pari. 
Pinjam  dnsun  pinjam  'taman 
Mcnumnkau  anak  bidadari. 
Pinjam  mkol  pinjam  Inrw^tgn, 
'Nak  menuko]  geiebang  Pari, 
Pinjam  diuun  pinjam  'laman 
Menurunkan  anak  bidadari. 
Pinjam  luknl  pinjam  landaian 
'NaJi  menukol  kapala  Pari, 
Pinjam  diuun  pinjam  'laman 
Menurunkan  anak  bidadari. 
Pinjam  tukol  pinjam  landasan 
'Nak  menukol  gerongok  Pari, 
Pinjam  dusun  pinjam  'laman 

Hnjam  tukol,  piujc 
'Nak  menukol  ensai^  Pari, 
Pinjam  duiuo,  pinjam  'bma 
Menurunkan  aiiak  bidadari. 
Piujam  tukol.  pinjam  landas 
'N^  menukol  (dtor  I^ri, 

s  U.  J&ot. 
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Piojam  dusun,  piojiuii  'lamaii, 
MenonmluD  aoak  tddadtui. 
Gall-gali  halia. 
Dapat  sa-Jari  dua  jari. 

Gali-gali  bunglei 
Dapat  sa-jari  dua  JBii, 
Cbbari-cbhaii  padaog  jang  s£l£sei 
Menurunkan  aiiak  bidadari. 
Gali-gali  sScei 
Dapat  sa-jari  dua  }ari, 
Chhari-chhari  padang  yang  sukor, 
Menunuikan  aoak  tudadait 
Gali-gali  tSmu 
Dapal  aa'jari  dua  jari 
Chiuui-ebhari  padang  Tang  jfimor 
Metmniakan  analc  bidadari. 
Gali-gali  kunyil 
Dapat  sa-jari  dua  jari 
Cbhari-chhari  padang  yang  suUl 
Menuninltan  aoak  bidadari. 
Gali-gali  lempoyang 
Dapat  sa-jari  dua  jari 
Chbari-chhari  pat^ng  yang  loyang, 

Tatang  puan,  tatang  cherana, 
Tatang  di  teagali  taman, 
DatBng.Iah  luan.  datang-lab  nyawa, 
Datang-lah  dudok  di  tengah  'laman. 
Tatang  puan,  tatang  cberana, 
Tatang  puan  pagi  bari, 
Datang-lab  tuan  dalaog-lali  nyawa, 
Datang  oaik  membasob  kaki. 
Tatang  puan  tatang  cherana 
Talang  Indole  di  s^lasai 
Datasg-Iab  tuan  datang-lah  nyawa 
Dalang  dudok  'nak  beclang  ttkar. 

Tatang  dengan  kait  padi-nya, 
Datang-lah  tuan  datang-lah  nyaws 
Datang  deugau  baik  bati-nya. 


Tatang  puan  tatang  cberana 
Talang  Indole  S'ri  Rama. 
Datang-lab  tuan  datang-lah  nyawa 
Datang-lah  dudok  hersama'Sama, 
Tatang  puan.  tatang  cherana 
Tatang  dengan  tunjang  cyiris  (nyirib) 
Datang-lah  tuan  datang-lah  Dfawa 

Talang  puan  tatang  cherana 
Tatang  dengan  ICmbah  pakn-nya. 

Datang  dengan  lengkah  laku-nya. 
[Maka    tumo-lah    Bidadari    bcxtenggck 

diatas  mayang  itu] 
'Ku  latisar  mayang  ku  lansar 
'K.U  lansar  ka  chawan  puldi, 
Di-banlar  Dayang  di-hantar 
Di-hanUr  ba  awan  puleb. 

Ku  lansar  mayang  ku  lansar 

Ku  Inp^ar  ka  chawan  hilain. 

Ku  hanlar  Dayang  'ku  banlar 

Ku  hamar  ka  avran  hitam. 
'Ku  lansar  mayang  'ku  laomr 
'Ku  lanaar  ka  chawan  hijaU 

Ku  bantar  Dayang  'ku  bantar 

Ku  bantar  ka  awan  hijau 

Ku  lansai  mayang  'ku  lanior 

Ku  lansar  ka  chawan  Wru. 

Ku  bantar  Dayang  'ku  hanlar, 

Ku  bantar  ka  awan  tuni. 
'Ku  lansar  mayang  'ku  lansar 

Ku  lansar  ka  chawan  merah. 
anlar  Dayang  "ku  bantar 

Ku  banlar  ka  awan  merab. 

Ku  lansar  ka  chawan  ungo, 
Ku  hantar  Dayang  'ku  Inntar 
Ku  hantar  ka  awan  ungu. 
Ku  lansai-  mayang  ku  lansar 
Ku  lansar  ka  chawan  kunii^ 
Ku  hantar  Dayang  ku  hantar 
Ku  hantar  ka  awan  kuning. 


[tax] 


Fiih-trap  Ittoocation 
JltatM  Lukak 


[p.  468. 


Tahasdi  I  Tahaseh  1 

Mak  SI  Banding  sjal  Inkah. 

Jumpa  bemban  sikutari 

Kalau  'nak  menengo'  lukah  menari. 

'Nak  menengo'  kaya  Allah. 

Ka  chiti  kamlung  ka  cbeti 

Ka  tasek  ka  gumba  jangan. 

Ingat-ingal  dalam  hati 

Kata-ku  tadi  lupa  jangan. 


Ka  kftun  kita  ka  kfibun 
Jangan  di-beli  mangko'  kerang, 
BeiUmpun  kiia.  ka.balei  Dalo' 
Mak  Si  Banding  gila  sa'isang. 
Hilir  lorah,  mudik  lorah, 
Siku  bemban  sikutari 
Kalau  ada  di-p&nudab 
'Nak  menengo'  lukah  nwnari. 


"Jangan  'kau  bri  malu, 
Bangkit-lah  menan." 

Bangkil-lah  dia. 
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[ccxxii]  Altemativi  Version 

SOawsii  tahu  Dandi  a»]  Jadi,  Dos  di'tntaiig  bertindeb  jugH, 

Dadok  di  balei  kou  mangka,  Bagd  labek  bagd  binlaiig 

Uma  nJOX,  raut  rouui,  Lukah  nieleiiggang  bagtt  na^a* 

Kolaa  raaUtD  peojalin  lukab,  Agai-agai  pcrembek  pagai 

Ka^lukah  a-bagei  Allah.  Perembek  tumboh  di  mata-nya, 

Kachid  kambing  kachid  Suroh  pulaDg  de'  nan  langkai, 

PnchiA  kalati  lumba  jaogaa.  Lukah  lupa  di-kata-nya. 

Pikir-pikir  didalaio  bali  KSrembek  kerBinbutg  batang 

Bisek  nan  tadi  lupa  jangao.  PenTajai  sawah  temka 

Hilir  lorab  mudik  lorah  Suroh  pulang  de'nan  langkai 

Dapat  bemban  ya-ka-tari,  Tersirak  darah  di  muka, 

Menchabe  pakeuia  Allah,  Kumbang  menengong  di  buloh  minj^k 

Menengo'  lukah  meaaH.  Jangan    [Egak    tennenoi^   lukah   de' 
Tang  terbalik  tcrgilintang  orang  banyak. 

Theatrical  Exhibitions 

[cCKxiii]      Invo^alan  ustd  iiihin  epening  a  Theatrtfbr  the  Mdyong        [p.  504, 

Backa'an  Paaiang  kandai  inembuia  Par^gmg  main  Ma'ytmg 

Al'Wlatn  'aldkum,  ibu  d«n  bumi  bapa  ka  langit  1  Jangaa  bcitulah  papa 
Mgala  pa'  yong,  ma'  yoi%,  pian  tua,  pran  mnda,  jangan-lah  men^oda  seksa 
pada  sakalian  kaiun  kawan  ma'yong,  deagio  karca  bukan  aku  mad  roengadu 
bijak  pandei  pitab  itu-pun  IJdak  deii  ta'lok  aim.  Jikalau  aku  nuui  dcri  lini  aku 
handak  denpada  hacap  adek  kakak  toan  penghulu  dan  jangan-lah  siapa  aniaya. 
dcDgkt  khianat  pada  sakalian  kawao  pa'yong  ma'yong  tamua  Eakali  dengan  pran 
toa  muda  dengan  panjak  pengaotin  takali  deagan  Sii  Gemuioh  Sh  Berdengong. 
JaQgHn  bii  losak  bioasa  bcrchachat  chi^la  jangan  di-bri  pa'youg  ma'yong  ber- 
sumbing  lundng  dan  jangan  bri  cbachat  chila  dan  jai^an  bri  berpfning  ralu  dan 
berchochak  tikam  panas  hangat  pun  jangan  dan  jangan  bri  benfnak  lajsm  dan 
bri  berhalun  snsun  dan  ch£rah  chtrit  dan  sangkak  s£bak  itu-pun  jangan  dan 
jangan  bri  bcnnunlah  chfiah  itu-pun  jangan  berbrat  patah  itu-pun  jangan  Itegoh 
lutnpoh  itu-pun  jangan,  'nak  minla'  sfgar  dikai  'adat  laman  ledia  kala  'nak 
minta  sijok  dingin  laperti  niar  chintamanL 

Al-talam  Ueikum  h«  Awang  Iian,  Kaja  di  Bumi,  ma  jangan  teriiijut 
te^mam  dan  mu  jangan  berpungoh  juah  kama  mu  berjalan  ikut  ural  tanah  dan 
mu  beradu  di  pintu  bumi  dan  bukan-nya  aku  mari  mengadu  bijak  itu  dengan  mu 
kama  aku  'oak  tnmpang  manja  dan  berkirim  diri  sendiri  maka  aku  'nak  minta'- 
lah  kapada  mu  berundor  bcrtiga  langkah  ampat  buchu  perbanian  dan  mu  jangan 
kaiana  kasici  aku  'nak  kirim  pa'yong  ma'yong  sakalian  pran  tua  muda  deagan 
panjak  pengantin  aku  tabukan'  batk  pada  diii-mu  dan  jangan-lah  aniaya  dengki 
khianat  dan  mn  jangan  bertimpah  langgar  dengan  takalian  pa'yong  ma'yong  dan 
panjak  pengantin  dan  pran  tua  dan  muda  dan  ka-samua  sakali  dengan  otang 
yang  menengo'  dan  ka-samua  sakali  dengan  tuan  lumah  tuan  kampoug  dan  mu 
jangan  bri  pfning  ralu  berchochak  tikam  dan  berkjitik  gigi  dan  bcigatal  ming 
dan  panas  pMis  pun  jangan,  'nak  minta'  biai  sj^jok  dingin  saperli  uLar  chiatamani. 

Al-ialam  'aleikum,  'ku  "nak  gunchang  deri  galanggang  siru  ampat  pendahap 
dan  ampat  penjani  'alam.  Mana-mana  yang  kramat  ampat  pendahap  ampat 
penjuru  'alam  yang  diaini,  jangan-lah  lerkejut  tei^Snuun  dan  jangan-lafa  berpungoh 
joah  Aaxi  jangan-lah  murih  marah  kama  bukan-nya  hamba  mengadu  bijak  deri 
ta'lok  sini  dakin  kampoug  tini  maka  hamba  mari  "nak  meljpai  dcripada  barap 
hajat  adek  kakak  tuan  penghula  sini  maka  'nak  tumpang-lah  deripada  nenek 
yar^  kramat   sini   serta   manja  dan   berma'  du'  handak   berkirim   diri  sendiii 

'  Qtt,  larohlun. 
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scita  lundak-lah  berkirim  ma'yong  pa'yong  kapada  Denek  yuig  kramat  disilii 
ka-samna  sakali  dengan  panjak  pcDgantin  pran  toa  daa  pian  muda  'nak  roiiiU' 
jangan-Ub  dengki  aniaya  khiaiut  pun  dan  jangan-lah  bri  nsdt  tnnasa  dan  miota' 
deripada  nciiek  takaiiail  kaum  btidak  nenek  jangan-lah  bri  bodak  nenek  beilak 
pajan  dan  'nak  mmla'-Iali  deripada  nenek  jangan  bri  loiak.  tnoasa  berchiU 
chachat  rakalian  puak  ■na'yoDg  dan  "nak  minia'  biai  sfjok  dingin  sapeiti  nlai 
chintamani. 

Al-salam  *aleikuni  Icn  'nak  gonchang  deripada  nenek  leu  yang  bemama 
Pitta  Guru,  guni  awal  mula  menjadi  dan  jadi-nys  ilu  dengan  jasad  ;adi-  Maka 
Gum  beitapa  didalam  baluh  bulan  dan  Gam  ber'amal  didalam  kendong  matahari 
dan  Gma  'ku  berbajukan  manik  hijut  daa  Gnra  liu  berdarah  pnteh  bcnulai^ 
tnn^al  beroma  soDeiang  beninl  kijur  bertCngko'  i(am  tidah  faiih  ayer  Uor  pnn 
maain.  Dengan  kania  nenek  ku  oiang  bersidi  sakti  labaiang  pinla'  sabanulg 
menjadi  dan  barang  kahandak  barang  bukh  maka  neoek  pun  jangan  faertutah 
papa  kadapatan  seksa  pada  lakalian  pa'y ong  ma'yong  sakalian  panjak  pengantin 
dan  pran  tua  pmt  muda  dan  mjnta'  nenek  hnloi  kaki  kaki  hamba  lujnd  dan 
hnloc  tangan  tangan  hamba  jabat  hamba  handak  minta'  pcnawai  puteh  m&loilg 
beiiila  deripada  nenek  yang  seadl-scndt  kiamat  hamba  'nak  minta'  nenek 
tuninkan  tiga  titek  setta  dengan  kasakttan  mu  hamba  'nak  perchik  sakalian 
pa'yODE  ma'yong  pran  tua  pran  muda  ka>iamua  sakoti  dmgan  panjak  pengandn 
dan  nenek  jangan-Uh  bri  beiosak  binan  dan  nenek  jangsn-Lah  bcilak  pajan  'oak 
minta'  jangan-lah  bri  rouk  binua  chachat  chitdra  sakalian  pa'yong  ma'yong. 
Maka  lakaiang  handak  grtkkan  pa'yong  ma'yong  deri  anjong  lujoh  aatana  tnjoh 
mabligei  tujob  astana  yang  atas  astana  yang  awalan  awai  nula  menjadi  dengan 
jaaad  jadi.  Maka  aku  'oak  buka-lah  pintu  anjong  astana  yai^  tujoh  pinla  yai^ 
bersjlak.  Aku  'nak  buka  deri  luar  lantas  ka  dalam  anjong  tujoh  astana  lujoh. 
Maka  terbnka-lah  dengan  pintn  hawar  nafsu  dan  terbuka  sakali  dengan  ttr  (7) 
piniQ  e'tikad  dan  pintu  chinta  berafai  dan  tcn^hinta-cbinta  aiang  menjadi  malam 
makan  ta'  kenyang  tidor  ta'  jilndra  ingat  ta'  ingat  dengar  la'  dengar  tengo'  ta' 
tengo.  Maka  akn  grak  deri  luai  lanlai  ka  dalam  anjong  tujoh  astana  tnjoh. 
Jangan  du'  lalib  tidor  beradu  1  Jaga  sa'orang,  jaga  ka-nmua  mendengar  kbabar 
tutor- Ira  !  Jaga  mendengar  petutoran-'ku  1  Kama  tator-'kn  tnda  gba'ib  dan 
berasa-'ku  dada  l£lap  jajaian-'ku  tiada  tupuL  Maka  jaga-lah  pa'jtHkg  menjem- 
bakan  pa'yong,  jaga  ma'yong  menjemha  ma'yong,  Jaga  ptan  benama  pran,  jaga 
jQru  gendaog  betaama  jQm  gendang,  jaga  juru  gong  bcisama  jiJiu  gong,  jags 
pengantin  beisama  peagantin,  jaga  panjak  benama  panjak  I  Jangan  berlak 
pajan,  jangan  berosak  binasa  dan  jangan  bri  sumbing  nmting  berchachat  cbila 
ukaLian  pa'yong  ma'yong  sagala  kawan  ma'yong  mana  yang  didalam  perbaruaiL' 

[ccxxiv]  ThSameCenrnmytutUxTiiedby'CkeHMsein  [p.  5ii- 

pBiang  lilin  t^  batang,  satu  mints'  ampno  kapada  kramat  yang  memegang 
tanah  disini,  satu  pada  gnni  kiu  (Balara  Gum),  latu  kapada  sagala  jin  ma'yoi^- 
Sudah  ita,  menSpong  uwar,  katakan  : 

Jntvtalim  U  tie  Earii  SfiiriUs) 

Fanggillfuluialang fjin  Tanah) 

Hei  Hantu  Tanah.  Jembalang  Tanah  I  Dalo'  jangan  memtdsakan. 

Aku  labn  a*al  'kau  ^di :  Dato'  jangan  membCn^cakkan  : 

Bintang  Timor  asal  'kau  mula  jadi.  Biar  suka  sagala  hamba  Allah 

Berkat  Dato'  Batara  Guni,  Mendengai  pennainan  Idia  I 
Dato'  jangan  menyakitkan, 

1  Robiaoized  from  the  SeL  Jfum.,  voL  li.  No>  i6,  pp.  4a4.4aft. 
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[ccxxv]  Tc  Batara  Guru 

To  riarm  {Jajr^")  iHe  Lime 

Soma  Raja-*ya  {Batara  Gimi) 

Hei  batang  bemuwi  Raja  Berdiri, 

Akar  bemaniB  Raja  Bemla, 

Kulit  bemama  Raja  ficrsfnam.  Mubammad, 

Daban  bernMna  Raja  Beisula,'  Yang  kasulia  dengar  pennainan  Idla. 

Daun  bemama  Raja  Bcipanab,  Kalau  ao^kau  ta'  sukakan, 

Panahkan  takalian  hati  luiimat  Muham-  Aku  sumpeh  dengan  kata  Allah. 

[ccxxvi]  Te  the  Kramat 

Kafada  JCramat 

Hd  Jin  Tanah  t  undor  angkau  [iga  tapak  Kapada  panjak  pengantin,  jaag  bermain 
Ampat  penjuni  'alam  SHkalian-nya, 

Tujob  jerong  dulapan  desa  ;  Vang  pukol  bulob,  yang  geaek  rebab. 

Alni  'nak  minla'  buka  panggong  t  Pran  tua,  pran  muda. 
Jangan  'kau  membri  sakit  demam,  pining, 
kHa, 

[ccxxvii]  Perltatif  OH  Kapaiia  Kriuaai 

Kcamat  di  kampong,  tabek  di  kampong  I 

The  next  six  lines  are  similar,  only  sutatituting  foi  the  woid  tauifettg  the 
words  (I)  padang,  (a)  rimba,  (3)  gunmg,  (4)  fulau,  (5)  Itiut,  (6)  darat,  respec- 
tirelr- 

Tabek  sa'orang  samna  rata  I 
lAana  iCbut,  ta'  tabu  nama, 
Mana  sfmbab,  ta'  tabu  lempaL 
Hamba  'nak  mobon  lempat  bennain. 
Jaogan  1^  Mkit  dJbnain,  pining,  kSlu 

[Ambil]  dua  blji  liman  punt  gantong  latu  didalam  gong  betina,  dan  ganlong 
Mtu  lagi  peda  timbal  ayer  mengadap  banit  tepat,  sebab  licoau  poko'  ma'j'ong  :  * 
berabat  pun  pakei,  'nak  diacbi  peikakas  pun  pakei  limau  :  di-sebul-nya  : — 


[ccxxviii]  Another  ItwetaJion  te  the  Blaik  Genit 

Ataalam  'aieikum  hei  Jin  Httam  berhatl  Pada    lubob  badan  dlil   bamba   Allah 

bitam,  ixmmat   Mubammad   anak   chucliu 

BeijantoDg  bilam  berpepani  bItam,  Adam  : 

BohampedD  bitam  bergigi  jODgou,  Sah  pindab-lah  'kau  pada  lempat  yang 

Berdada  m«rah  beroma  songaang,  awal  I 

Beitulang  tunggal  lahbu  lupa,  Kalau  ta'  plndab 

Saribu  jenis  laiibu  maya,  Derhaka  Icau  pada  Allah  dengan  berkat 

Soribu  jadi  jangan  lian  menggoda  seksa  la-ilaha,  d.  s.  b. 

1  0«.  ,B 
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[cci 


,ix]     Inveeatiim  to  Ih*  ShtUcks  af  the  Feur  Cenurs  of  thi  World,  ei 


Al-salam  'sJeikum  Sailillah  bska.t  Sheikh 

ampal  penjuni  'alum  [ 
Al-salam  'aldkum  SaililLah  berkat  Shdkfa 

•Abdul  Kadir  I 
Al-salam  'aleDcum  SallQIah  berkal  Sheikh 

■Abdul  Mori  I 
Al-salam  'aleikum  Saiiillah  beikat  Sheikh 

■Abdul  'All ! 
Ha  JiD  Puteh  membawa  sagala  kaum 

Hd  JiD  Hitam  Sahalilintar  Sanikup  Rang 

Hd  Jin  Hitam  Sagerlak  Raag  Burai ! 
Hei  Jin  Hitam  Saguncbang  Rang  Bumi  1 
Hd  Jin  Hitam  Satumbok  Rang  Bumi  I 
Hei  Jin  Hitam  tnjoh  benaudaia  1 
Al-aalam    'aleikum  hei  Song  Gala  Raja 

Jml 
Anak  Raja  Jin  bemama  Jin  Bala  Sanbu  I 
Al-salam  "alBikuDi  hd  anak  Raja  Jin  ber- 

nama  Jiti  Hitam  Sa  Lakun  Darah  I 


Al-salam  'aldkum  hd  Jin  Hitam  Sagempar 

■alam  yaog  btmama  Jin  TUDf^  1 
Al-salam  'aldkum  bd  Jio  Tanah  I 
Aku  tahukan  asal  nama  bapa-mu  ; 
Sang  Gala  nama  bapa-mu, 
Sang  Gading  nama  ibo-mu  1 
"  '  "Id  Tonah,  Jembalang  Tanah, 
u  Tanah,  Jembalang  Bumi, 
1  di  Padang,  Jembalang  di  Podang, 
im  'aldkum  hei  Raja  Jin  beniama 
□  Panah  Lanjuna  i 
Mu-lah   membawa  sagala  Jin  yang   di 

kampoug  Jembalang  <^  kampcKig, 
Mali  blaka  ka-samua  kechQ  besar  tua  dan 

Tepok-tqkak,   tempang,   buta,  nn^gEu 


[ccKXx]  Sptcimttt  of  a  MJyang  Smig  [p.  513. 

Lagu  dadak  alatt  birtabti  {Patani  lua) 

(Siapa-iiafia  pun  hulekjuga  bemyanyi) 

Ahtngt-c  dandat^  dang  dendang  dundang  vji  dendang  dendang  yot^  de-dt  he- 
he  di-de  aJiD^bilaog  raTuk'  timbul  timbul  teis^but  jaman  (  =  i;amaD)  d^uf  d'niii 
yoi^  we  de  de-de  aieng  ada  d'ulu  ada  wVaTune  hubong  beihubong  hikajat  ma'yoog 
yong  vK  de-de  aboag  e  s(i)apa  menengai  hika^t  ma'^ng  s'apa  b'las  s'apa  ta' 
rt.yiAn  ymg  vie  de  abmg  wt  bagei  burong  chandrawangdh  bogei  ular  sv  chinta- 
uiaia  yong  we  de  abong  vie  bagci  ambun  katujoh  titek  jadi  pengasoh  di  badan 
hamhti  yem^  me  de  de-de  aiar^  vie  cliaii  di  laut  dapat  di  laut  tujoh  hari  berjalan 
jaah  yang  vie  de  aieng  tee  tujoh  hari  berjalan  jauh  re(i)ki  ta'  putus  sapanjang 
jalan  ysng  tue  de  adorig  vie  niyak  hilang  berita  timbu!  timbul  tenebut  saboah 
n^gri  yengme  de  aim^  VIC  acgri  b(h)ani  beisaiin  raja  dudok  beiadn  di  b«lei  htsu 
yoKg vie  de:  habis. 


War  and  Weapons 


Charms  to  render 


Hd.  Bali-Ball,  aku  tabu  mula  as 

Jadi. 
Ibih  Jenahan  aial  mala  mu  jadi ; 
T\inm  Tub  Jenabon  fca  pusal  aku, 
Naik  darah  brani  ka  miika  aku  1 


a  {Varritr  more  farmtd^Ie  [p.  5] 

Pe^ga^ 

mu      'Ku  tintang  matahari  jraog  kanjcA. 
Tiada  leneDtang  satm  la«an-'lca ! 
Ah  1  aku  'rimau  angkaa  anjing  I 
Deugan  berkat.  d.s.t>. 
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[ccxxxii] 

Hin^  di-TOial,'  bocha.  dc'  hi.,'  Kai  'Ali,  gCntar  'Ali.  gCntar  bumi  I 

'Ku  asal  luliu,*  Si  Dajang  MCleoa,  Aku     'All,    mSmakei    petenggaDg 
Di-ioroki  matt,  di-luigkata  patnh,  bisar  I 

Aka  meDgSiiBkim  do'a  Baris    Si  Kem-        NyahangkauJ  Nyoh  'Alii  {tic) 

bang  Maiat.  HAH  I  HAH  t  HAH  I 
HAHl  HAH  I  HAH  I 


[CC 


iii] 


BismiDahi  'l-iahmajii  'l-iahimi  I 
Urat  batu  menikam  batu, 
Bala  di-tiluun,  batu  blah. 
Papan  di-Iikam,  papao  timbus. 
Ayer  di-tiloun,  aya  kring, 
Bumi  di-tilum,  bumi  tembok, 
Riuaput  dl-likam,  nunpat  bfu. 
GoDong  di-tikam,  gunoag  nuloh, 
Langil  di-tikam,  langit  nmtoh, 
Tegak  terdiri  di  halaman  'All. 

[ccxxxiv] 


AQabu.  ya  luaoku 

Ta'  junjong  Nabi  Muh 

goiu-ku, 
Sangka'  mata,  jadj  pendinding  api  n 

raka. 
Hu  Allah  I  Hu  Allah  Samad  I 
Tinggi  'ku.  tinggikan  besai-'ku. 


Si&il  aku  sifat  AUah 

Siiat  didalam  kandasg  Kalimah 

La-ilaha-illa-'llah  I 

Hu  Allah  1  HaAlIab! 

Lesong  beri.  anak  (embega, 

Ah  (?)  kual'ku  uperti  Bagiada  'Ali. 

Cagah-'ku  aapcTti  uinnii  Fatimab  1 

Aku  besi,  tulang  aku  lembaga, 

Aku  bemama  harimou  Allah 

Hah  I  Berkal  la-iUha,  d.s.b. 


Hu  !  kulit  ku  tiada  membri  JHlan, 
Jolan  tiada  meml^  kulit ; 
Bernama  bflolang  kering 
Dengan  berkat,  d.s.b. 


Hei  Blah  Balu  dudok  telapak  tangan  kaoan-'ku, 
Hei  Blah  Balu  dudok  telapak  laagan  kiri-'ku, 
'Nak  luninkan  daiah  gemboroh  ka  pusal  aku, 
Naik  darah  brani  ka  mnka  aku, 
Gcntar  hati  ngala  lawau-'ku, 
Di-genlarkan  Allah,  d.s.b. 


Pei^gagak 


t«lu  t^ak  di  pintu  nja.  besar 
Tinju  rejang''  aku  lalu.  ah  lalu. 
Pancbong-ka  pancbong  'Ati, 
Panchong-ku  saperti  kumbeng 
Hiuggap  di  ayei  lagi  kring. 
Hisggap  di  batu  lagi  blab, 
Hiiiggap  di  guDOug  lagi  runtoh, 
Hinggap  di  langit  lagi  tembok' 


Hinggap  di  bumi  lagi  lembang, 
Kunura  Djawa  musoh  satru  lawan-ku, 
Hanchor  lulu  sapeni  timah  dalam  peroi- 

dangan 
Sapsti  ambuD  di  ujong  rumpm, 
Di-bisakan  Allah  jari-'ku, 
Di-bisakao  Muhammad, 
Di-bisakan  Baginda  Etasul  Allah. 


3  ^o,  Le.  otv***-   {Bvaqn, ria. de'atcn d^  *  Gui|ang{pr 


wiih  ue  wfac^H  yon  penclnue  M  aOL" 
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[ccxxxvii]  Penggagah 

Hong  ben  tang,'  laog  bed,  Brat  saperti  balu  ta-USoun, 

Beil  bertentang  sangga  bj^ja.  Brat  sapeni  bata  tenbijani, 

Sangga  bfr'ja,  sangga  banoh  t  Brat  saperti  k£dei  raya. 

Hd,  Maya-maya,  Brat  saperti  Cangga  maulBna 

'Ku  titik,  'ku  pijak-pijak.  Brat  sa-bral  buini  dengan  langit 

Saperti  baiigkei  tengali  }a]an.  Kabul  berkat,  d.s.b. 
Kabul  aku  memakei  do'a  membnu  bali. 


I^ccxxxviii]  Ptiawatt 


Taban  aku,  menafaan  aku.  Kukok  ayam  dalam  tdor, 

Dalang  Jat  (?)'  buDga  saribu  ;  Berkata.  maiat  dalam  kubor, 

Tain  talor  datong  ga)ah  sa'ekor  Jangan  kbianat  madu  (?)*satn: 

Ton^tatkaDhalilintar'alamhan'bayang- 
bayang  'ku ; 

[ccicitxix]  CAarm  to  datroy  an  Entmj' 


Al-salam  'aleikum.  Bawa-lah  pergi  kamana-niaiia  I 

Hei  JiD  Taoah,  Jembalang  Tanah,  Jikalau  'kau  ta'  maliu  meogambjl, 

Jin  Hitam,  Si  Ali  LitarP  '  Kau  di-makan  Suinpah  I 

'Kau-lab  yang  aku  hamp  :  aka. 

Pergi-lah  amUl  uyawa  orang  itu,  'Kau  menunggoh*  di  l^lu  pagar  aku. 

[ccxl]  Afeasurement  Bf  JCrii  {p.  530, 

I.  Meisme  the  i'rit  from  the  bottom  of  the  blade  (in  the  centre)  to  the  pmat 
with  a  thin  strip  of  cocoa-nut  leaf  about  half  an  inch  wide.  Cut  the  strip  to  thi* 
length  and  fold  it  trebly ;  oolch  one  al  the  third  parts  at  the  fold ;  measure  off 
the  length  of  the  two  remaining  thirds  on  the  blade  from  the  bottom  towards  the 
p<Mnt,  and  mark  the  blade  at  this  distance.  Then  measure  off  the  remainiog 
third  round  the  blade  al  this  mark  as  follows  : — See  that  its  extreme  end  exactly 
coincides  with  the  lell  side  of  the  blade,  and  stretch  it  across  the  blade  at  right 
angles,  bending  the  strip  of  leaf  round  the  edge  at  the  exact  spot  reached  on  the 
opposite  edge  of  the  blade  by  making  a  dent  but  not  sereting  the  leaf.  Then 
measure  it  a  second  time  from  the  dent  Ihtu  made,  making  a  second  dent  on  the 
strip  at  the  point  reached.  Repeat  this  a  third  time,  makiog  a.  tturd  dent,  when 
the  dent  on  the  atrip  of  leaf  should  be  found  to  come  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
blade,  if  the  blade  is  a  good  one. 

If  it  falls  on  either  ude  it  is  bad,  and  if  it  requires  four  laeasaiemeDts  [instead 
of  three)  it  is  very  bad,  though  five  would  be  good.  There  will  never  be  more 
than  five. 

This  measurement  is  called  the  Malay  measurement  {^UJttrmi  Mali^ru)  as  dis- 
tinguished from 

3.  The  Bugis*  measurement  {UliDrcm  Bugit),  which  is  made  nearer  the  hilt, 
as  follows : — B^in  as  before,  bat  measure  olf  the  remaining  two-thirds  fnm  the 
point  instead  of  the  hilt.  This  will  gi*e  a  mark  fartfaer  up  the  tilade,  and  the 
strip  of  leaf  must  then  be  folded  round  the  l/ris  to  see  where  the  notch  (between 

>  Tmnf^kita  id  tbt  spirit  luifuage  (M4J4 

»  Qk^ti.  *  QiHtrt. 
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the  lecoud  *xA  third  divwom)  will  come  on  the  blade.  The  number  of  times 
which  the  breadth  of  the  ^ris  will  go  into  the  third  division  is  now  of  no  im- 
portance. Merely  measure  from  the  end  of  the  third  divtdon  ai  tcfare,  continaing 
until  the  notch  is  right  over  the  blade.  If  it  comes  at  the  left  side  of  the  blade 
it  is  good,  but  if  in  the  centre  or  on  the  tight  it  it  unluckf . 

3.  Another  method,  called  Uker  Tek  Mvptd  Dais'  Lttbil  [the  measurement  of 
Toh  Mujud,  chief  or  founder  of  Lukut),  is  used  espedally  bf  Selangor  Malays. 
The  story  goes  that  Toh  Mujud's  wife  was  unfaithful  wiOi  a  Kcdali  man,  and 
that  her  husband,  being  jealous  to  desperation,  searched  everywhere  in  vain  for  a 
VrU  which  would  settle  bis  adversary.  At  length,  however,  in  a  dream  a  vi^on 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  to  look  for  a  ^rii  safiuial  in  the  possession  of  a 
man  who  was  digging  up  r^iJ  or  iip^&  (a.  kind  of  mollusc?).  Toh  Mujud 
went  accordingly  to  look  for  the  man,  and  on  meeting  with  one  so  occupied  at 
PuUu  Labuhan  Bilck,  near  Tnnjong  Tuan,  found  that  he  had  a  very  old  and 
nisty  i'ris,  which  he  thereupon  bought  from  him  for  25  cents.  Armed  with  this 
frit  Toh  Mujud  then  found  and  slew  his  advetsary,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
lucky  weapon  corresponded  with  the  measurement  here  given. 

Fold  the  string  or  strip  of  leaf,  and  cut  it  in  half.  Take  one  of  the  halves, 
fold  it,  and  measure  from  the  point  upwards  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Mark  the  spot, 
and  measure  off  the  string  in  breadths  of  the  i^ru  at  that  spot :  there  must  be 
ten  breadths,  and  at  the  measuring  of  the  tenth  the  end  of  the  string  must  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  blade,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use. 

Then  take  the  other  half,  fold  it  also  in  two,  and  measure  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  blade  as  far  as  the  folded  string  will  go :  there  must  be  seven  breadtlis  of 
the  hiade  in  the  length  of  the  hsJf  string,  and  the  end  of  the  string  should  come 
within  a  hair's-breadth  of  the  edge  of  the  blade,  or,  as  the  Malays  say,  "  leaving 
space  for  an  ant  to  pass." 

4.  Another  m^hod  is  known  as  the  Uiarait  GAuifi,  or  Uk>r  Mandar  (of 
Celebes). 

Fold  the  string  in  two,  and  measure  off  the  half-length  thus  obtained  on 
the  blade,  commencing  at  the  bottom.  Then  see  how  many  times  the  breadth 
of  the  blade  is  contained  in  the  whole  length  of  the  siring,  which  should  be 
fattrtim. 

5.  Another  way  of  measuring,  to  see  how  many  thumbs' -breadths  there  ate 
in  the  length  of  the  blade,  is  as  follows.  It  is  not  considered  of  much  importance : 
— Lay  the  right  thumb  across  the  foot  of  the  blade  near  the  hilt,  and  the  thumb 
of  the  left  buid  also  on  the  blade  immediately  above  the  other ;  continue  placing 
the  thumbs  alternately  one  in  front  of  the  other  until  the  point  is  reached,  repeat. 
ii^  for  the  first  thumb's 'breadth  the  word  gtateng  (mountain),  for  the  second 
runteh  (lall],  for  the  third  ntadti  (honeyj,  for  the  fourth  ligara  (ocean),  after 
which  recommence  with  gimimg,  and  so  on.  If  gtineng  or  madH  brings  the 
thumb  to  the  pcnnt  the  blade  is  a  good  one,  but  not  if  it  is  runtgk  or 
t/gara. 

6.  Another  measurement  is  thus  described ; — Put  the  tip  of  the  right  thumb 
upon  the  spot  where  the  hilt  joins  tbe  blade,  with  the  back  of  the  first  joint 
against  the  blade  ;  next  to  this  put  the  left  thumb  horizontally  across  the  hiade, 
and  continue  to  alternate  the  first  joint  oF  the  right  thumb  with  the  breadth  of 
tbe  left  till  the  point  of  tbe  iCrti  is  reached,  repeating  as  follows  : — 

For  tbe  length  of  the  first  joint  of  the  right  thumb  .     Wijmg. 

For  the  Iweadth  of  the  left  thumb  .  .  .     btriafal. 

And  so  on  alternately       .....     samfan  Umda. 

ta'  bMali. 

blrubtng. 

bfrtampal. 
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[ccxli]  FeitciKg  Ttrmt 

B'lak  mumioKg  (lit.  to  split  the  jroung  cocoa-nut),  to  cut  straight  downwmrds. 

T/6ai  (lit.  to  cut  down  undeigTowth),  to  nutk«  a  horiioDtal  stroke. 

TSas  itfak,  to  "  cut "  from  left  to  right  with  sd  npwud  motioD  >t  the  eod 

of  the  itioke. 
Farat  gantang,  to  "  cut "  front  t^ht  to  left  with  the  back  of  the  hand  turned 

downwards,  u  in  "  levelling  a  mcaiuie  "  of  lice. 
Panchong  Mai^m,  to  "  cut "  firom  right  to  left  with  an  upward  motion  at  the 

end  of  the  stroke. 

Of  "stabMng"  strokes  the  foltowii^  are  the  most  important: — "  Tiiam 

lumggal,"    "titam    Aeranat,"   "iiiatn   tfinicr  attaJt,"   and   the   "  tHam   tupd 

terjun,"  the  latter  taking  its  name  from  the  waf  in  which  the  stroke  carves 

sightly  downwards  in  the  conise  of  delivery,  "like  a  squirrel  taking  a  header." 

Divination  and  the  Black  Art 
[ccxlii]         To  auerlam  the  Whereaboult  of  a  Lost  Pint  of  Prepay        [p.  J34. 

Al-talam  'alburn  1    Hei,  Dato'  Batara  Siti   Teijali   (?)  nuri   Muhammad  raja- 
Guru?  'kau, 

In)  'ku  bagi  mahan  I  Balnia  Guru  hulubolang. 

Hel,  Jin  Tanah  1   Aku   lahu  asal  'kau  Inilali  'ku  membri  maJcan  1 

[jsdi]  Minta  toking  menilek  barang. 

Binlang  Timor  asal  'kau  jadi, 

(Here  mention  the  article  vhose  whereabouts  ]rou  wish  to  ttsceitain.) 

Tht  FiiH  Omiaout  Timti 

[CCxUii]  Katika  Lima  [p.  J4J. 

Katiia  Mamiara 

Ini  pada  menyatakan  kalika  Maswua  :  jika  berjalan  bertemu  dengan  oiang 
kaya  puteb  kuning  wama-nya  atau  melihat  peiampuan  pnteh  kuoiog ;  dan  laba 
puleh  jua,  dan  jika  orang  laii  ka  raatahari  hidop  pergi-nya  pada  rumah  ucscbaya 
kadapatan  jua  ;  dan  beniiaga  puteh,  laba  ;  dan  harta  hilang,  orang  puteh  kuning 
meacburi  [dia  P]  di-taioh-uya  pada  kapala-nys  tidoc  tetapi  berbnlan  maka 
dapat ;  jika  khabai  baik  sun^oh  jika  khabar  jahat  tiada  lunggohan '  jika  salut 
sebab  [?  'J ;  jika  di-ii!rang  orang  baik,  jika  menytrang  orang  tiada  baik ; 
jika  menyabong  ayaro  pnteh  menang,  hitam  alah,  jika  maiga  [latwa  ?]  pnteh  di 
kanan  hitam  di  kiri  ;  jika  mkat  puteh  kuning  wama-nya  saperti  amas  daji  penk 
dan  di-brikan  kapada  Eikir  dan  miskin. 

As  a 
(from  N> 

Bab  pada  katika  Maswam ;  kaUkuan-nya  puteh  kuning ;  jika  berjalan 
bertemu  dengan  orang  puteh  kuning  atau  orang  berbangsa  pakeian-nya  pnteh 
kuning ;  jika  kita  di-peijamu  orang  [pada]  katika  itu  limak  manis,  jika 
mengadap  raja-raja  baik,  atau  barang  ketja  pun  baik ;  jika  warta  baik  sun^oh, 

1  Some  wsnl  tike  kantu,  ftiaia,  huttait  tranf,  01  the  lilie,  u  raiaiBC  hen. 
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jika  warta  johat  ti&da  sunf^ob  ;  jika  melawan  orasg  ka  kanan  'ishaial-nya,  jika 
di-riba-i  hiktng  oiang  puleh  kuning  menchuri  dia  di-bawa-oya  ka  hulu  sungei, 
nimah-njiil  onsg  ita  maidaheka  tanda  itu  dada  hilaiig  atau  lupa  jua  marah  dia  (?) 
jika  safajra  [la]Ti  ka  mashrik  peigi-Dya  dkio-nya  kapada  rumah  orang  tin^al, 
jika  ka  laut  'alamat  di-tangkap  orang  sahfa  [lajri  Ltu,  tiada  hilang ;  jika 
berniaga,  benileh  laba ;  jika  mendatangi,  oiang,  baik  ;  jika  di-sfrang  orang 
tiada  baik  ;  jika  menerka  (?)  puleh  kuning  deri  kanan  hijau  deii  kiri  ;  jika 
fmembual]  bilah  pandak  deri  kanan  panjang  deri  kiri ;  jika  biji,  genap  bilang- 
nj^  ;  jika  luka  pada  katika  itu  hingga  lutut-nya  ka  bawab. 

In  the  following  sectioiu  the  two  venions  have  been  combined  :  words 
appearing  io  the  Naning  version  onlf  being  in  italics,  words  of  the  other  TCnion 
only  enclosed  in  round  brackets,  and  the  rest  being  common  to  both  versions  : — 

Katika  Kaia 

Ba6  (ini)  pada  (menyatakan)  katika  Kala :  kalaktian-iiya  iitam  mtrah,  jika 
lata  berjalan  bettemu  dengan  orang  jahat  aiau  btrklahi ;  jiia  iila  ptrgi  pada 
luatu  lidaJt  iaik  atau  tiada  iita  dafati ;  jika  dt-payoMU  orarfff  kila  |7]  sayer  aiau 
daging ;  jiia  VHaia  baii,  tiada  atnggek  ;  jika  marla  jakat,  lunggvi;  jika  kita 
mtngadap  r^a  atau  BrOHg  ti^a-iaya  pada  katika  itu  baik  kila  6erkii&ai-nya '  [?] ; 
jika  di-riba-i  hilang  aratig  Ailam  mtmaiing  dia  parul  tapala-tiya  ka  silatan  di- 
batea-nya  ikal  rambut-nya,  lagi  kuaia  btriumpah  P]  orang  itu  ;  [?]  (petlchnri) 
I?)  (di-bawa-nya  ka  ataia,  tiada  dapat  lagl) ;  jika  laiya  [/ar]i  ka  hilir  pergi- 
nja  lamhat  dapat,  atau  ka  laut  jika  tiada  dt-ikul  dalam  tiga  hart  netchaya  jauh 
pergi-tiya  (dan)  jika  sokit  pada  katika  itu  (pedih  sakil-nya)  hariiu  orang 
mtityakat  dia :  akan  ptitauiar-nya  ayatn  hitam  satflaJi  gtnap  iujoh  hart  maka  di- 
mandiian  'a/Sat  uleh-nya;  jika  menybang  baik,  jika  di-sfrang  (orang  jahat) 
tiada  baik;  jika  menyatong  ayam  hilam  mtaaag,  puttk  alah,  lilapi  latkala 
nteUpai  dia  jangan  mttigadap  ka  barat ;  jika  marga^  [satwa]  Hitam  deri  kanan 
puteh  tuning  (bitam)  di  kiri  (jika  ,  .  .  jahat) ;  jika  \membuat]  bilah  pandak 
deri  kanan  pan/ang  di  kiri;  biji  tiada  gtnap  bilang-nya;  jiia  luka  hingga 
pin^aiig  ka  bawah,  (jika  sskit  akan  afaat-nya  hitam  warna-nya ;  jika  kahilangan 
aiDBS  dapat,  jika  kahila[ngan]  suasa  tiada  dapat). 

Katika  S'ri 

Bab  (ini)  pada  katika  S'ri :  katakuan-nya  fnitth ;  (jika  beijalan  beitema 
dengan  perampnan  berbangsa ;  jika  [be]ni^B  lata  kits  puteh ;  jika  hamba  lari 
ka  matahari  mali  pergi-nya,  pada  rumah  orang  banyak,  neschaya  dapat  jua 
iniha'allah) ;  jika  kita  di-pirjamu  orang  lanai  sum  atau  ayam  pulei  ;  jika  di-bri 
orang  pun  terta  deripada  ptiteh  atau  kuning  ;  jika  di-riba-i  hilang  ktmak  [■tatiak'\ 
perampuan  memaiing  dia,  di-tawa-nya  ka  hilir  di-lamk-nya  kapada  rumah  orang 
berdinding papaa  aiau  tuloh  ;  benda  ilu  disana  dt-tarth-nya  tiada  akan  hilang; 
fika  tahya  lari  pergi-nya  ka  maghrib  jiia  ka  baruh  [?]  di-tangkap  orang  kitndian 
ktmbali\f\jua  kapada  ampu-nya  sakya;  jika uwir/a baik  sunggoh,  jika  aurAi  jahat 
tiada  sun^oh  ;  jika  ia\atpada  katika  itu  ptnyakit-nya  pada  blakang-nya  laiu 
[ta\  kafiala-Tiya  tapiaJu  tiada  mengapa  s^^a  (baik)  semboh  ;  akan  penatvar-nya 
ayam  fulek  btrchampor  merah  darah-nya  tU-suratian  'aiimal  ini  n^ah-nya 
[here  follow  the  tdx^c  \ett.eis\;  jika  btrpiutang  baik;  jika  mengadap  r^a pada 
katika  ini  baik  ;  jiia  mendatangi  orang  tiada  baik  ;  jika  di-datangi  orang  pun 
iaik,  titapi  jika  melawan  kapada  tempat  tinggi  baik ;  \jika'\  menyabong  ayam 
pulei  mmang,  hitam  a/ah ;  latkala  meltpas  dia  mtngadap  ka  barat  paktian 
handak  puteh  ;  jika  (merga)  [7]  mentrta  puteh  tuning {^)  deri  kanan,  merah  (di) 

1  Tbc  muling  ii  doubtful ;  the  vord  migbt  s  At  in  ihe  (ini  tcction  Ibc  Niiuug  MS. 
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deri  kiri ;  (jiks '  tuuls  tulaoCi  penmpiun  menchiui  dia  ti&d&  mengapa,  handak 
di  P)  beisiiiggah  [7]  kembali} ;  jika  \intmbuai\  bilah  pandak  deri  kattan  panjang 
deri  kiri ;  jika  biji  gtnap  bilang-nya ;  Jika  biJca  hingga  prut  ia  dada-nya ; 
(jika  [lokit]  akan  abat-n^  pateb  wsma-nra,  letapi  sakil  payah  deripada  sheitao  ; 
jika  kekal  hilang,  maka  perampuan  dapat  jua-nyal?]}. 

Katiia  Brahma 

Bab  (Lni)  pada  (menjatakan)  katika  Brahma ;  kalaiuait-i^fa  merai ;  jika 
&Va  beijalan  (-jalan)  beitemu  dengan  orang  (merah)  iandaiara;  iermu/a  pada 
katiia  ittt  amai  jakai ;  (ataa  bemiaga  laba  merafa  ;  jika  belayei  tiada  karam 
padab-D;a ;  atau  bertemu  dengan  oiaog  beq^adoli,  kita  pun  berkalah  pnla  ;  jika 
betbuni  bmileh  daging)  ;  jika  lata  di-pirjamu  erang  dtngOH  ntaianaii  merai 
atau  daging;  jika  ■aarta  (khabar]  baik  tidai  sao^gtyb,  jika  taarta  jahat  (Itada) 
sunggoh  ;  jika  (herta)  di-riia-i  hiXangpada  katiia  itu  (onng  jilas  [?]  kalaa  pan  [?J) 
laH-laki  merai  kuHl  yang  memaling  dia  atau  rambut-ttya  jaraitg  merak  atau 
mata-nya  mtrai  (menchnri  dia)  di-bao/a-tiya  ka  peieH  iayu  kampir  lungti  di- 
taroh-nya  (di-bawah  |7]  n«schaja  akan  dapat  jua  ;  jika  betptang  aUa  tncnysbmg 
meiah  menang);  jHu.  saAya  (haxaha)  lariia  iarat  haia-ttya,  (hilang;  jika  kerfaui  [?] 
menjara  (?)  dapat ;)  jika  mengadap  raja-ny'a  pun  jangcoi ;  jika  hattdai  pergi 
ittpada  iaiuarga  tiada  btrttmii  ;  jika  menyfrang  areng  iaii ;  jika  arattg  lakil 
pada  katika  itu  (handak  di-pleheiakan  baik]  i^am  pttteh  berdamper  merai  kijau 
niaia  S-buiuig-buatig  (adapuit  akan  ubatan  mcrah  wama-nya ;  jika  perampuan 
sakit  payah,  tiada  mengapa,  adapnn  akaQ  berbuat  ubai  petang  wama-nya  toboh- 
nya ;)  yi'ii"  btr/hut  bemUh  luia ;  jika  mata-nya  kiri  atau  juru  [?]  mata-mya 
kiri ;  jika  merijiaSerig  ajram  merai  menatig,  ayam  kijau  alai ;  melifat  dia 
mengadap  ka  setaiaK ;  jika  mitierka  [?]  merah  deri  kanan  hgau  deri  kiri. 

Katika  Simu 

Bab  (iai)  pada  (menyatakan)  katika  Bisnu  :  kaiakuan-nya  iijau ;  jika  kila 
berjalau  bertemu  detigan  aytr  btiar  atau  kita  mendapat  hujan  atau  tabuaa  atau 
kita  bertemu  dengaa  oraog  (bennusoh)  berkiaii  (kita  pun  sola  berkalah) ;  jika 
kita  di-ptrjamu  erang,  dengaM  sayor  ;  jika  di-riia-i  hilang  laki-laki  memaiingdia 
atau  hamba  erang  itu  berparvt  pada  tuboh-nya;  (jika  bomba  lari  aCan  kahi- 
langao  bana  ito  di-bana-nya  ka  selatan  peigi-nya  tiada  mengapa)  hemdaitu  di. 
tarek'Uya  di-iawah  iayu  besar  iijau  daun-nya  kampir  tungti  di-iawah  iigru 
(di-bawa-nya  ka  pohon  kayu  becpuckok  meiab  atan  pada  orang  itu  hitam  manis 
atau  pada  rumah  tempat  lebing  sungei,  disana  di-catoh-nya,  neschaya  kadapatan 
jua  jika  kita  berjalan  kasana  tagi  pun  ia  menyebiang  sungei  besar  ;  atau  jT]  laba 
kita  pun  ayer  madu  atau  ayec  sum  atau  ayet  chak  [?]  jika  [merga?]  satwa  [?] 
hijau  di  kaoan,  puteh  di  kiri ;  jika  belayet  neschiya  kuun  padah-nya,  atau 
aitgua  besar;  jika  sakit  payah,  jika  perampaan  yang  sakit  tiada  mengapa) ;  jika 
khabar  jahat,  sunggoh,  jika  khabar  baik,  tiada  sunggoh  ;  (jika  kahilangan  haita 
tiada  akan  dapat,  saperti  jatoh  ka  dalam  laut ;)  jika  mengadap  raja-raja  birhenti, 
lagi  tratig  di-nurka-i  raja,  atau  kita  meliiat  darah ;  adapun  pada  katiia  itu 
iangau  kila  berjalau  atau  menAui  sahya,  jangau  kita  mendataHgi  trang  iaik 
dau  jiia  di-dataugi  araiig  tiada  iaii,  berdiam  neiciaya  ada  kuat-nya,  ttlapi 
iaraiig  mtndahului  menang,  paieian-riya  pun  iandaijuga  sa-lapis  kijau  set^ata- 
nya  tutar  baii  ;  jiia  nuneria  [?]  iijau  deri  ianan  puiei  hating  dtri  kiri ;  jiia 
\mepibuai'\  bilai  pa^aug  deri  ianan  pandak  deri  kiri;  jiia  luia  lutut-nya  ka- 
bamaA:  Allahu  a'lam  (la  hula  wa  lakut  alah  billah  'aieyhi  al-'athim  ;  tamat). 

'  Qu.  dia  bcnunffob. 
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[catliv]  Exlractfrom  Ike  "  Ominous  Memtnts  "  [p,  547. 

Sa'af  Vutu/aiui  Sa'ai  •A:ria7 

Jika  pada  sa'ai  Vusuf  itu  Iwik,  jika  kila  beijalan  ataa  mengadap  pada  orang 
besar  pun  baik,  jika  beraiaga  banyak  laba  salamat ;  jika  ada  khabai  jahat  jadi 
baik-njn,  jika  ada  khabar  jahat  [nV]  jadi  song^oh-nya. ;  jika  kahilangan  amas 
atau  peralc  tiada  [di-]dapst-Dra  tetapi  ka  timor  pergi-nTa,  jika  di-dapat-nya 
[erialu  banyak  bichara-nya  kemdian  tiada  di-dapsl-nya  ;  jika  pe^  piang  lalainat 
kita  mengadap  ka  baiat  dan  sakalian-nya  memakei  pikeian  kuning  icsha.'  Allah 
ta'ala.  Jika  <a'at  'Azrail  itu  jahat  mengerjakan,  yang  baik  jadi  jabat  dan  dataog 
jamnan  tiada  buleh  laba  dan  tetapi  lugi  p] ;  baik  jadi  jahat  dan  lugi  yang 
meogamlnl  itu  oiang  banyak  melainkan  sfrihkan  kapada  Allah  subahanabu  va 
ta'ala  dao  sabaja'iiya  ia  handalt  membunoh  kila ;  dan  jika  khabar  baik  tiada 
sunggoh  dan  klubar  jahat  sunggoh  ;  jiha  kita  pergi  piang  banyak  mati  atau  jadi 
tonkan  kapada  kila  dao  jika  ada,  bichara  pada  sa'at  itu  nantikan  pada  sa'ai  yang 
tain  kanrn  ta'at  itu  terialu  jahat ;  tamat.' 


Iccxlv] 

AtMtker 

System 

[p.  548. 
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[ccxlvi]  Thi  Seven  limes 

KaiiMa  Tajok 

[Tbete  are  two  veitions  of  thii  system  diilering  entirely  from  eacb  other. 
The  one  haa  been  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The  other  has  a  different  order,  and  it 
given  here.  Besides  these  two  there  is  yet  a  third,  which  it  much  longer  and  goet 
into  greater  detail.  It  takes  the  Celestial  bodies  in  the  reverse  order,  beginning 
with  Zakai  (Saturn),  and  ending  with  Katitar  (the  Moon).] 

Bab  ini  pri  mengatabui  katika  yang  tujoh  karaa  Allah  ta'ala  menjadilum 
lai^t  yang  tujoh  tapis  dan  bintang  yang  tujoti  dan  ban  yang  tujoh.  Adapun 
binlang  yang  tujoh  peitama  nama-nya  Kamar  :  ia-nya  pada  Ungit  yxng  peitama, 
adapun  wama-nya  merah  ;  apaluJa.  melanglcah  kita  pada  tcatika  itu,  ada-lah 
barang  yang  bersua  melainkan  merah  jua,  atau  benatong  atau  buaban  atau  makan- 
makatian  atau  darah  atau  sakit  atau  luka  atau  ajat-nya ;  maka  jangan-lah 
melongluh  pada  katilca  itu  kaina  tcrlalu  jahat  katika  itu. 

Bab  yang  ka-dua,  bintang  Katib'  (?)  nama-ny>,  diam-nya  [pada]  langit  yang 
ka-dua,  wama-nya  hitsm ;  apakala  kita  [melangkah]  pada  katUia  itil,  ada-lah 
barang  yang  bersua  hitam  jua,  atau  orang  yang  jahil  aUu  benatai^  atau  buahan 
atau  makan-makanan  melainlcan  hitam  jua  bmua,  bcuai^;  kahandak  kita  tiada 
lamped ;  jangan  melatigkah  kita  pada  kaiika  itu,  atau  baiai^  pekeija'an  tiada 
jadi ;  kembali  jua  hanya  Icapada  tempat  yang  scdia. 

Bab  yang  ka-tiga,  nama-nya  bintang  Zahaii,*  diam-nya  pada  langit  yang 
ka-tiga,  wana-nya  puleh ;  apatula  melangkah  [pada]  katika  itu  barang  bersua 

1  The  aubatuia  of  (be  r«it  of  Ihli  ihort  Utatiie  will  be  fbond  in  tbe  iBt. 
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puleh  jiu,  atau  orang  yang  saleh  kain-nrft  patch  au.n  bcnataag  Mui  makaii- 
makBuan  puo  patch ;  ioikh  sa-buk-baik  l&ngkah  p>da  Icitiks  ini  sa-b«ik-baik 
barang;  pekerja'an  tiads  teibetintang  (?)  kahandak  [pada]  katika  ita. 

Bab  yang  ka-ampat  oama  bintang- oya  Shams,  wama-nya  hijau ;  diam-nya 
pada  lai^^it  yang  ka-ampat ;  apakala  mclangkah  kita  pada  katika  itu  ada-lah 
knu  uleh  kits  ataa  benaa  dengan  orang  yang  besar-besar,  ataa  benataag  fai% 
besat,  ataa  ular  yang  boai-besar,  ataa  an^n  yang  besai-besar,  atau  faarai^ 
sabagei-liya  besai-besai  jua,  hijau-hijau  wanu-Qya.;  pada  katika  itolah  kita 
haaya  pekerja'an  jongan'Uh  melangkah  kaina  kusmas  (?)  pada  katika  itu ; 
wallahu  s'lam. 

Bab  yang  ka-lima,  nama  tuntang-nya  Maiikh,'  wama-nya  meiah,  hitam, 
hijau,  biia  ;  diam-nya.  pada  langil  yang  ka-lima  ;  pada  katika  ita  salolian 
pekdja'an  itu  amat  binasa,  hanya  batang  yaag  benaa  ada-lah  benatang  yang 
luka-Uka  (?)  alaa  oiang  binasa  ataa  laka,  ataa  meragi,  atau  sakil  ataa 
kadatangan  ajal  atau  btnata ;  sakali-kali  jangao  kita  melaiiKkah  pada  katika  ita 
ata»  bcrboatan  kita  binaa.  jaa,  hanya  ataa  hampir  ajal-nya  datang  :   wa'ltaha 

Bab  yang  ka-'nam,  wama-nya  puleh  kuning ;  nama  bintangf- nya] 
Mmhtari.  diam-nya  pada  langit  yang  ka-'nam,  wama-nya  patch  koning  ;  apakala 
melangkafa  kita  pada  katika  itu,  ada-lah  langkah  reiki  dan  barang  yang  benua 
patch  kaning  jaa,  orang  atau  benatang  atau  makaa-makooan  ataa  hsiai^ 
pekcrja'an  atau  [?] ;  ada-lah  pada  langkahan  ini  salamat ;  dan  xa-baik-boik 
langkah  pada  katika  tta  dan  barang  yang  di -kahandak -nya  ada-lah  di-peilakakan 
Allah  ta'ala,  apakala  mdangkah  pada  katika  itu  insha'  Allah  ta'ala  saka'an  [di-] 
per  [-uleh]  :  ws'Uahu  a'lam. 

Bah  yang  ka-tujoh,  nama  binlang-nya  Zahaj,*  diam-nya  pada  lai^t  yaug 
ka-tajoh,  wama-nya  patch,  kuning,  bitam,  hijau,  metah,  dan  barang  pekcrja'an 
pada  katika  ita  ataa  perlingkahan  balk  pan  ada  jahat  pun  ada  tetapi  jahat 
deripada  baik  sangat :  wa'llahu  a'lam. 

[ccxlvii]  LtKky  and  Unlutky  Da)ii  ^Ike  Week  |p,  549. 

Fasal  pada  incnyatakan  malum  Ahad  tcilala  hoik,  barang  di-chita-mo  s^ra 
di-penilch  :  demkian-lah  padah-nya  ;  dan  jika  pada  malam  Ithnin  itapun  lei^u 
baik  barang  pinta-mu  legn,  di-peialeh  ;  demkian-lah  padah-nya ;  dan  jika  pada 
malam  Thalatha  balk  juga  'alamat  akan  mcnjadi  mcntii  atau  pen^nlu  besar : 
demkian-lah  padab-nya  ;  dan  jika  pada  malam  Aiba'  orang  itu  jadi  pertape, 
jika  jahil  jadi  jahat,  padah-nya  ;  dan  jika  pada  roalam  Khamii  baik  barang  fang 
mdihat  jadi  dia  jadi  kasih,  padah-nya ;  dan  jika  pada  malam  Jun'at  tcrlaln 
amat  haik  ^can  bemleh  lukachita,  podah  -  nya  ;  dan  jika  pada  malam  Sabtu 
'alamat  bcrnlch  beikat  dan  lalamat  di-bri  Allah  ta'ala. 

Amin  !  Ya  Rabb'-at-'alamin. 

[CCXlviii]  Dayt  vihith  are  Unlmty  in  certain  Months  snly 

Dan  lagi  nahas  pada  balao  yang  daa-blas  itu  pada  tiap-tiap  bulan : — 
Fettama-tama  pada  bulan  Muhanam  kapada  5  hori  bulan  nahas  dan  kapeda 
IJ  pan  nahas  jaga ;  dan  kapada  bulan  Salar  1  hari  bulan  nahas  dsn  kapada 
3  haii  bulan  pun  nahas  juga ;  dan  kapada  bulan  Rabi'-al-awal  kapada  1  hari 
bulan  nabas,  kapada  1  hari  balan  pun  nahas  joga ;  dan  kapada  bulan  Rabi'-al- 
akhir  1  hari  bulan  nahat  kapada  7  hari  bulan  pun  nahas  juf^  ;  dan  kapada  bukn 
Jumada - '1-awai  3  ban  bulan  nahas  kapada  15  hari  bulan  pun  nahas;  dan 
kapada  bulan  Jumada-' 1-akhir  1  hari  bulan  nahas,  kapada  4  hari  bulan  pan 
nahat;   dan  kapada  bulan  Rejib  11  hari  bulan  nahas  kapada  13  hari  balan 
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nabu  jugB ;  dui  kapada  bulan  Sbalxui  3  haii  bnbn  nahtt  kapada  4  haii  buUn 
pun  nabs*  dan  P]  haii-njra  pnn  nabas  juga ;  dan  Icapada  bulan  Ramlhan 
pada  9  hari  bulan  nahas  kapida  30  haii  bolan  nabai ;  dan  kapada  bolan  Shawal 
6  haii  bulan  nahas,  kapada  7  ban  bulan-  pun  nahu  ;  dan  kapada  bulan  Zu-'l- 
Ka'idah  2  haii  bulan  nahas,  kapada  9  haii  bulan  pun  nxihas  ;  dan  kapada  bulan 
Zu-'l-Haji '  6  haii  bulan  nabas,  kapada  7  hari  bolan  pun  nahaa  juga ;  wa'llabu 
a'lam  bi-1-iawab,  teUh  di-wuiatkan  Nabi  sail'  Allabu  'alejhi  wa'l-salam  kapada 
Ainii  Al- Mu'min[in]  'Ali,  rathi  Allah  'anahu  ajm'aia  kapada  tiap-tiop  bulan 
ponjra  nahaa,  yang  besai  didalam  sata  tabun  nahas  dua-pnioh  ampat  kali  24  yang 
beaai  ada-oya :  walUbu  a'lam. 

[ccxlix]  Dayt  Unlmky  in  ojy  MatUh 

Ini  nahas  pada  tiap-Uap  bulan  :— Pertama-tama  kapada  liga  haii  bulan 
di-k'Ioarkan  Allah  ta'ala  Nabi  Ailab  Adam  'aleyhi  al-salajn  deri  dalam  sbniga ; 
dan  kapada  lima  haii  bulan  di-karamkan  Allah  ta'ala  kaum  Nabi  Alkh  Nob 
'aleyhi  al-salam  ;  dan  kapada  tiga-blas  haii  bulan  di-buangkan  AlUh  ta'ala  akEkn 
Nabi  Alkdi  Yusuf  di-buang  uleh  saadaia-nya  kadalam  telaga  ;  dan  kapada 
■ttlekoi  had  bulan  di-kaiamkan  Allah  ta'ala  Per'ann  ka-dalam  snngei  Nil ;  dan 
kapada  ampat  lekor  hari  bolan  di-lelan  uleh  ikan  Nabi  Allah  Vunas,  'aleyhi 
al-salam  didalam  laut ;  dan  kapada  lima  lekoi  hari  bulan  talkala  itu  Bumbing 
gigi  Rasul  Allah  sail'  Allahu  'aleyhi  wal-salam. 

[cd]  Lucfy  and  UtUucky  Mantkt 

{Mtthttrram  is  mitsiitg;  it  is ^titrally  btlieatdto  bt  luciy) 

Fasal  pada  menyatakan  buian  Soiar,  orang  bcnileh  dukachita  lagi  (lagi) 
kasakilan  handak-lah  membri  sedekah  tujob  kali  pada  sabulan  demkian-Iah  ito 
padab-nya.  Jika  pada  bulan  Rabi'-al-awal  maha  baik  orang  itu  beruleh  sukacbita 
dan  5empci[na]  dunia  akhirat  padah-nya.  Jikalau  pada  bulan  Rabi'-al-akhir 
itu  pun  baik  terlalu  sukachita  dan  lagi  di-puji  orong  [itu  7]  uleh  sagala  tauUm 
handaki-nya  (?)  kasih  padah-nya.  Jika  pads  bulan  Jumada-'l-awal  itu  pun, 
handak-lah  juga  oiang  itu  beruleh  laba  demkian-lah  padah-nya.  Jika  pada 
bulan  Jumada-'l-akhii  'alamat  akan  beruleh  kernia  raja  atau  mentii  demkian-Iah 
padah-nya.  Jika  pada  bulan  Rejab  'alamat  oiang  itu  akan  benileh  khabai  benar 
dan  n'emat  di-b'n  Allah  ta'ala  oiang  itu  demkian-lab  padah-nya.  Dan  jika 
pada  bulan  Slia'ban  'alamat  oiang  itu  akan  saperti  dt-pleberakan  Jibrail  'aleyhi 
al-salam  datang  pada  oiang  itu,  barang  yang  di-pinla-nya  di-peiuleh.nya  pada 
Allah  ta'ala,  demkian  padah-nya.  Jika  pade,  bulan  Ramthan  maha  baik  di-bri 
Allah  ta'ala  pahala  Mikail  'aleyhi  al-salam  handak-lah  orang  itu  beibual  benar 
demkian-lah  padah-nya.  Jika  pada  bulan  Shawal  'alamat  pahala  saperti  Isiatil 
'aleyhi  al-salam,  oiang  itu  akan  memegang  kaiaja'an  yang  benar  demkian-Iah 
padah-nya.  Jika  pada  bulan  Zu'1-Ka'idah  inilah  besir  pahata-nya  saperti 
■Iirail  'aleyhi  al-salam  di-bri  Allah  ta'ala  akan  orang  itu,  amanat  handak-lah 
JDga  membonoh  demkian-Iah  padah-nya.  Jika  pada  bulan  Zu'l-Haji  teilalu 
■mat  baik,  di-bri  Allah  ta'ala  pnhala-oya  saperti  'Umar  ibni  Al-Khattab  akan 
katika  pahala-nya,  saperti  Ashmat  (?)  ibni  AJan  (?)  pahala-nya,  saperti  Amii-at- 
Mu'min[in]   'aleyhi  rathi  Allah  'asanat  (?),  di-negrahkan  Allah  ta'ala  ora^  itu 

[cell]  Timti  viAtn  Stffmu  art  te  be  exptttid 
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bulan  SftJai  kapada  25  turun  angin;  dan  jikajau  buUn  Rabi'-al-awal  23  taiim 
angin ;  danjikilau  bulan  Rabi'-al-akhir  21  alau  24  lunm  aDgin;  dao  jikalau 
bulao  Jumada-'l-awal  kapada  9  hari  bulan  (unin  aiigin  ;  dan  jikalaa  bulan 
Jumada-'l-akhir  kapada  16  atau  20  hari  buluQ  turan  ■ogin  ;  dan  jikalau  bulan 
Rejab  kapada  9  hui  bulan  turun  angin  ;  dan  jikalau  buian  Sha'baii  kapada  13 
hari  bulan  turun  angin  ;  dan  jikalau  bulan  Ramthan  kapada  1 1  bail  bulan  atuu 
kapada  14  hari  bulan  tunin  angin  ;  dan  jikalau  bulan  Shawal  kapada  9  hari  bulan 
atau  12  luui  bulan  turun  angia  ;  dan  jikalau  kapada  bulan  Zn-'l'ka'idah  kapada 
7  hari  bulan  atau  kapada  15  hari  bulan  atau  kapada  16  hari  bulan  tuiun  angin  ; 
dan  jikalau  kapada  bulan  Zu-'l-haji  [kapada]  5  hari  bulan  atau  8  hari  butan  tniun 
angin  :  wa'llahu  a'lam  bi'l-sawab. 

[cclii]  Oineni  [p.  550. 

Defendit^  en  the  di^  of  tht  Wiek  which  begins  the  Year 

Bab  ini  pada  mcnyatakan  'alamat  kapala  tahun.  Bermula  kapada  bulan  itu 
Maharram,  jika  Ahad  sa-hari  buton  Muhanam  'alamat  raja  didalom  negri  itu 
akan  'adil  hukum-njra  ada-uya.  Dan  jikalau  hari  Ithnin  sa-hari  bulan  Mnbarram 
'alamat  bonyak  kaiakitan  orang  didslam  negri  itu  ada-nya.  Dan  jikalau  hari 
Tbalotha  sa-hari  bnlan  Muhanam  'alamat  melihat  tumpah  darah  didalom  negri 
itu  ada-nya.  Dan  jikalau  hari  Arba'  sa-hari  bulan  Muhairam  'alamat  pondita 
akan  datang  ka  negri  itu  ada-nya.  Dan  jikalau  hari  Khamii  sa-hari  bulan 
Muhamun  'alamat  dagang  akan  daiang  ka  n«gri  ilu  ada-nya.  Dan  lagi  jikalau 
hari  Jnm'at  sa.hari  bulan  Muhorram  'alamat  tuuiyak  orartg  kaya-kaya  akan  sakit 
atau  mati  didalam  n^i  itu  ada-nya.  Don  lagi  jikalau  hari  SabCu  sa-hari  bnlan 
Muhartam  'alamat  banyak  menuntut  harta  didalam  n^i  itu  atau  didalam  Hunia 
ini,  dan  aniaya-aniaya  hukum.nya  :  wallahu  a'lam,  tamal. 


Defending  on  (he  Letter  which  the  Year  bears  in  the  Cycle  of  Eight 

Dan  lagi  pada  menyatakan  liksana  tahun  :  jiknlau  tahun  itu  Alif,  bcnatang- 
nya  likus,  laksana  dingin,  hujan  pun  banyak,  ayei  sungei  pun  beaar,  huma  ladatig 
pun  jadi,  tonom-tanaman  pun  jadi  ada-nya. 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  itu  Ha,  benatang-nya  harimau,  laksana  panas,  orang  muda- 
muda  pun  banyak  mati,  orang  bemiaga  pun  banyak,  huma  ladang  pun  jadi  ada- 
nya. 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  ilu  Jim,  benatang-nya  pelandok,  laksana  koiang  kuat 
panos,  manusia  banyak  sakit  dan  angin  pun  besar  ada-nya. 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  itu  Zei,  benalong-nya  naga,  1ak»uia  dingin,  huma  ladoog 
pun  jadi  akan  letapi  banyak  orang  lapar,  manusia  pun  banyak  huiu-hara  kemdian 
beik  ada-nya. 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  ilu  Dal  awal,  benalang-nya  ular,  laksana  dingin,  orang 
pun  banyak  sakit,  hujan  pun  banyak  dengan  ribut  ada-nya. 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  itn  Ba,  benatang-nya  kamUng,  laksana  lapar,  manusia 
orang  pun  banyak  sakit,  hujan  pun  korang,  sungei  pun  kricg,  kanak-kanak  baoyak 
jadi,  manusia  banyak  kasukaran  dan  duka  hati  (?)  kahandak  padah-nya  ada-njm- 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  itu  Wsu,  benatang-nya  ayam,  laksana  dingin,  orang  ber- 
niaga  deti  jauh  banyak  datang,  Vang  itu  sakijap  sahaja  banyak,  tcla[H  manusia 
banyak  bersalahan  sebab  tiada  berbuat  kabaktian  kapada  Allah  ta'ala  ;  angin  pun 
korang  ada-nya. 

Dan  jikalau  tahun  itu  Dal  akhir,  benatang-nya  lusa,  laksana  teilalu  panas, 
hujan  pun  tadikit-sadikit,  huma  ladang  pun  jadi,  tetapi  banyak  orang  di-ktito'ki 
Allah  ta'ala  sebab  tiada  berkabenaran  ;  itulah  ada-nya  ;  wa'llahu  a'lam. 
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There  appears  to  be  anolher  veisioo  of  this  Cycle,  in  which  the  years  are  sym- 
bolised by  diSerenl  animals,  viz.  : — 

AH/by  the  Buf&Jo  (?),  Ila  by  the  Buffido  or  Bullock, /tm  by  the  Tiger  and 
the  Dog,  Zej  by  the  Mouse-dcei  and  the  Pig,  Zfai  amil  by  the  Crocodile  and  the 
DngoD  (M^fB),  Sa  by  the  Diafon  and  the  Ljon,  ffau  by  the  Hone  and  the 
Hawk  [i/laitg),  and  IPiU  aihir  by  the  Flying-fox  {Ihtbong)  and  the  T>og. 

[ccliv]  Extract  from  the  "  Ttaelvt  Cvniltllalient" 

Bintang  Dua-lflas 

Maka  handak-lah  kita  abjadkao  hntuf  oama  perampuan  dan  oama  laki-lald 
dan  serta  ibu-nya,  maka  buang  dna-b'las  dua-b'las  :  berapa  yang  tin^al  itulah 
nama-nya  bintang  onuig  itu  Iski-Uki  atau  perampuan  ;  jika  iiti^a!  uUv,  Hamal 
noma  baUoBg-nya,  jiia  tiaggiil  [duo],  Thaur  naina  bintang -njia,  dtmkiaa-tak 
lihat pada  skaral-nya  itu.^ 

Bab  yang  pertama,  jika  beibintang  Hamal,  laksana  api  naraka,  dan  nabi-nya 
Adam  ^eihi-'l-salam,  binatang-nya  biri-biii,  guni-nya  tikos,  burong-nya  rajawali, 
kayu-nya  khorma,  teman-nya  Mizan,  satru-nya  'Akrab,  berkata-kata  kaiangf?), 
wama  tnboh-nya  puteh  atau  bltam  :  wa'llahu  a'lam.  Bermula  oiang  itn  tuboh- 
nya  sadarhana  lagi  reodah  rambnni  dan  sii[?)-oya  teisangat  panas  deripada  dingia 
dan  orang  itu  peikata'an-nya  benar  lagi  pula  suroh-surohan  orang  dan  bhagi-nya 
saperti  ayer  didaUm  timba  rezki-nya.  Bermula  ada  panit  pada  tuboh-nya  maha 
besar  atau  tahi  iaiat,  daB  orang  itu  tiada  mu&kat  dengan  kulawarga-nya  sagala 
lababat-nya,  telapi  otang  itu  kras,  salni-nya  pun  alah  pada-nya,  sabennula  orang 
itu  jangan  ia  berlayer,  baik  ia  bemiaga  didalam  n^ri,  kama  casi-nya  api  kama 
satm-nya  ayer,  dan  kahidopan-nya  puis  kuning  terta  puteh  daa  jikalau  berhuma 
kapala  benih-nya  kuning  baik  didalam  pada  itu  :  wall^u  a'lam.  Bermula  orang 
ita  bulan  yang  balk  pada-nya  Mnharram,  hari-nya  Thalatba,  dan  bulan  yang 
jahat  pada-nya  Safar,  hari-nya  Ithnain,  dan  jika  lakit  amlnl  daging  kambing 
merah  di-iembitihkan  dan  di-rendang  dengan  minyak  maka  di-makan  daging-nya, 
jangan  bergaram  minyak-nya,  sapukan  pada  sagala  tuboh-nya  'alamat-nya  orang 
itu  penyakit-nya  di  prut  dan  ka  hulu  hati,  iniha'  Allah  la'ala  'aflat ;  dan  jika 
handak  memakei  chinchin  koning  pennata-nya  baik  pada-nya  dan  gha[ib?] 
shdtan-nya  pula  orang  itn  uleh  itulah  yang  hampir  pada-nya  dan  tempat  sheitan 
itu  pada  sagala  pohun  kayu  di-sana-tah  tempat  liau  diam  barang  siapa  laki-laki 
itan  perampuan  berbintnng  Hamal  lalu  ka  sana  apabila  'kau  lihat  liada  menyibut 
luma  Allah  dan  nama  Rasul  Allah  maka  maka  'kau  tangkap-lab  'kau  persakit- 
sakitkan  sagala  tuboh-nya  terlalu  sakit-nya  ;  jika  ia  sakit  ayer  mata-nya  pun  men- 
gilir  dan  lidah-nya  'kau  pandakkan  tiada-lah  buleh  berkata-kata  dan  nbat-nya 
ambil  paroh  enggang  dan  kunyet  kring  dan  bawang  meiab  dan  daun  hining  (7) 
dan  daun  mengkudu  maka  di-salimatkan  dengan  kain  puteh  maka  di-hasabkan 
[tic]  di-bttwah-nya  Jan  bachakan  do'a  ini  ambnskan  deri  kapala-nya  sampei 
kapada  kaki-nya,  tatkala  mengubat  itu  petang  Kbamis  atau  Sabtu  maka  sapukan 
minyak  itn  pada  kapala-nya  kemdian  mandikan  dengan  ayer  bermalam  ;  insha' 
Ali^  ta'ala  'aliat :  inilah  'azimat-nya. 

BitmiUahi  'l-raMmani  'l-rahimi 

[Here  comes  an  Arabic  prayer  or  text,  followed  by  four  ux-pointed  stars,  each 
formed  by  putting  an  equilatemt  triangle  on  the  top  of  another ;  then  conkc  six 
sets  of  "magic  letters."] 

Bermula  beranak,  jika  laki-laki  yang  baik  nama-nya  Ya'kub  nlaa  Endin  atau 


iRiliaa  of  lh«  Al^ad :  Ibr  Ihttt  vidt 
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'AbdaUab  aUu  'Abdnlsamad  atau  Saif  atau  Ahmad,  jika  perampnui  Maimunah 
atan  Salamah  atan  'Ayesha,  didalaiD  pads  itu  wa'Ilabu  a'lam. 

[This  constitutes  the  tint  pact  of  the  tieatisc,  which  coosists  of  twelre  ports 
of  aboat  the  same  siie.  The  names  of  the  Zodiaod  signs  aie  the  Aialnc  ones  : 
Hamai  (the  Ram),  Tkaur  (the  Bull),  etc.  They  will  be  found  ia  Hughes'  DUt. 
of  Ishait,  t.v.  Zodiac.] 


[cclvl 


Tie  Hindu  Na/aHalrat  aiut  tit  Malay  /{gangs. 


IP-  SSI- 


FigUTti  oftht 

Figure  ofth. 

FigHrlto/lhl 

Figurts  aftkt 

Nai^k^ras 

R^a^ 

Naiskatras 

RtjOMg! 

I.  Hone's  head 

Horse  (-t«S.) 

2.  Yoni 

Deer(*y*¥) 

iS.  Ring 

Centipede  (Ajsoh) 

3-  Raioi  or  knife 

19.  Lion's  tail 

?  Turtle  (ianiV  or 

4.  Wheeled 

Cat  (tucking) 

tiMangn 

ao.  Concb 

Ghost     or     Demon 

5.  Antelope's  head  Cow  {sapCi 

{iKaUu\ 

6.  Gem 

Buffalo  ^keriau) 

II.  Elephant's 

Charcoal  (a«wK} 

7.  House 

Rat  (ft*«r) 

tooth 

8.  Attow 

Ox  {iantu) 

22.  Trianguhtr  nu 

9.  Potter's  wheel 

Dog  {<»^i«g) 

23.  Tbree  footsteps  S«a  (laut^ 

0.  House 

jytt^fm  {naga) 

24.  Drum 

?  Skate  (/or»V) 

I.  Conch  or  bed 

.Goat(to«i.«y) 

25.  Circle 

H.p^1) 

stead 

26.  Figure  with 

?  {gunang  or  ey^ge- 

a.  Bed 

Palm-blossom 

double  face 

nof^t) 

[ma,a^) 

27.  Conch  or  bed 

ligiOambilda?) 

3.  Hand 

Elephant  tfo/iri) 

28.  Tabot' 

Green  pigeon 

4.  Pearl 

Lion  [linga) 

(puiuu) 

5.  Coral  bead 

Fish  {iiin) 

29.  [None] 

l^idaun) 

6.  Festoon 

Pig(*ai,l 

30.  [None] 

?isamO 

[Where  a  query  appears  in  the  Rejt 

mg  column  it  indicates  that  the  reading 

n  the  MS.  is  doubtful.] 

[cclvi] 


Bxlractsfram  tht  Rtjaitg  ef  Cht  Buiu 


Che  BusD  pandei  bilang  malam  ; 

Malam  ini  malam  ka-sa  : 

Chabut  K-pedang  dewasa 

Handak  memarang  '  bandar  sa-buah, 

Hidup  kita  sama  biasa 

Cbakap  aa-patah  jangan  di-ubeh. 

Che  Busu  pandei  bilang  malam  : 
Malam  ini  malam  ka-'nam : 
Cbe  Andak,  or^ng  Bernam, 
Singgah  di  Paogkor  menjemor  jala, 
Anjing  menjalak,  rimau  pun  demnm  (7], 


Kudling  di  dapor  pening  kapala. 
Deri  Kling  lalu  ka  Jawa 
Najk  sigei  ka  alas  atap, 
Ikan  kriag  Lagi  tertawa, 
Mendengar  tupei  membacha  kitat>. 

Che  Busu  pandei  bilang  malam  : 
Malam  ini  ka-tiga-putoh  : 
Tamat  rejnng  liga  puloh, 
Had  dalam  hanchotkan  loloh, 
Di-ambil  papan  tKrlanteikan  buloh. 
Koyakkao  kain  Ijckas  luboh. 


[CClvii]        Omtni  deftnding  an  Asptct  vihich  ■nariafrom  Day  U  Day       [p.  559. 

Pengadafan  Nahi 

Fasal  ini  pada  menyatakan  Nabi-nabi  punys  pengadapan  kapada  hari  yang 
tujoh  mastt^-nuising  dengan  adap-nya. 

1  VirmLi/eandBaayic/ff.  T.  Calitrvpit,  *  Qu.  mrm/rmg  from  firav,  01  rtcmaraitg 

vol.  iil  p.  1S4.  from  Mmi«-  F 
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Bennula  kapadx  haii  Ahad  Nabi  AlUh  Adun  'aleyhi  al-salam  mengBdkp  ka 
tim<»  Uut;  dui  Icapada  ban  ItbniD  Nabi  Allah  Musa  ■aleybi  al-ialun 
mengadap  ka  tiinor  tfp«t ;  dan  kapada  hari  Thalatha  NaW  Allah  'Isa  <aleyhi 
al-talam  mengadap  ka  tenggara  ;  daa  kapada  hail  Aiba'  Nabi  Allah  Ibrahim 
'ateyhi  al-salani  mengadap  k|  selatan  ;  dan  kspads  hari  Khamii  Yuniu  rnCDga- 
dap  ka  barat  daya  ;  dan  kapada  haii  Jum'at  Nabt  Mahamroad  sail'  Allahu 
'alcfhi  wa't'salam  mengadap  ka  bant  tCpat ;  dan  kapada  haii  Sabtu  Nabi 
AlUih  [7]  *alejhi  al-saJam  magadap  ka  ataia  ai^-nya. 

Itulah  hari  yaog  totcbnt  katahui  uleb-mu,  hei,  Talib  sakalian-oya  itn 
didalam-Dya  jangan  bersia-tia  ada-nya. 

Besidei  the  above,  there  are  other  systems  of  Omens  Irom  Aspect :  t.g.  one 
in  which  (he  figure  is  a  Dragon  (naga)  which  changes  its  porition  at  the  nd  of 
eveiy  three  months  of  the  Muhammadan  calendar.  This  system  applie*  especially 
to  waibre ;  thus,  it  is  ruinous  to  approach  an  enemy  from  tlie  point  of  the 
compass  to  which  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  is  pointing,  bat  good  to  come  from 
the  quarter  towards  which  its  back  is  turned,  and  so  on. 

Another,  the  Jiajai-al-gkaib,  begins  thus  :  — 

Fasal  pada  menyatakan  edaran  Kajal-al-ghaib  : '  ia-itu  yaog  di-kata  Rajal-al- 
^>aib  itu  jinazah  Sayidna  'Ali  ibn  Abu  Talib  radhi  Allah  'anahu,  ia-itu  di-ank 
nteh  sa^^la  malaikat  ampBt  penjuru  dunia  ini  ;  itulah  kita  katahui,  jikalati 
berhadap  dengan  jinaiah  itu  neschaya  lEmah  kita  <Ian  jikalau  berprang  atan 
beiUahi  alah  kita  ;  ia-itn  itulah  handak  kita  katahui  supaya  sempema  perbnatsn 
kita  dengan  berkat  sbefa'at  Nabi  kita  Muhammad  sail'  Allahu,  d.i.b.  dao 
deDgan  berkat  Rajal-al-ghaib  itu.  ]The  rest  of  the  account  specifies  the  aspect 
towards  which  the  "  biei "  faces  on  the  several  days  of  the  month,  and  diiecti  it 
to  be  solemnly  saluted  {memdri  talam).  An  elaborate  diagram  follows,  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  aspect-compasses  illustrated  in  the  text.] 

[cclviii]      Fragment  ef  a  Trealise  oh  Omeni  drtrain  from  Earthqtiaka      [p.  561. 

Bab  ini  pri  menyatakan  ta'bii  gempa  baik  dan  jshat :  bermula  jika  pada 
bulan  Huharram  gempa  pada  siang  hari,  perchinta'aa  pada  oiang  banyak  padah- 
nya  ;  dan  jika  pada  malam  gempa,  perchinta'an  pada  [7],  ada  bras  padi  pun 
mahal,  orang  sakalian  daka  chita.  .  .   . 

[cclix]  End  afa  Trtatise  an  Omens  draamfnm  Li^tmng 

Bab  jika  pada  hari  Sabtn  halilinter  memblah  (?),  netchaya  akan  bertambah 
kabesaran  raja  dalam  negri  itu  :  jika  pagi  hari  ia  memblah,  'alamat  musoh  akan 
datang ;  jika  tengah  hari  ia  memblah,  'alamat  tiada  mufakat  isi  n^ri  itu  ;  jika 
waktu  'asT  halilintar  memblah,  *alan]at  tiga  perkara  akan  datang,  suatu  sampai 
dan  ka-dua  kapai  (?)  ka-tiga  orang  dalam  negri  itu  handak  beibunohan  sama 
sendiri-nya  letapi  handak-lab  membri  derma  akan  sagala  fakir  miskin  supaya 
terplehera  orang  [deri-Jpada  kajahalan  itu  :  wa'llahu  a'lam  :  tamat. 

[cclx]  Omtns  from  LiianU,  and  the  Uie 

Bab  ini  pri  laksana-nya  chichak  atau  tikus  atan  ular  atau  bengkarong  atau 
barang  yang  ampat  kaki-nya  itu  sama,  dan  jika  jatoh  d(er)i  kapala  kita  pada  hari 
Ahad  kita  taktit  padah-nya,  dan  jika  pada  haii  Ithnain  satru  kita  akan  binasa 
padah-nya  dan  jika  pada  hari  Ttialatha  bapa  kita  mati  padah-nya,  dan  jika 
[pada]  hari  Arba'  anak  akan  mati  padah-nya,  dan  jika  pada  haii  Khamis 
knlawarga  akan  mati  padab-nya,  dan  jika  pada  hari  Jam'al  kerbau  atau  lemba 
atau  kambii^  berchirei  dengan  kita  padah-nya  dan  jika  pada  hari  Sabtu  diri 

I  LiL  Ihe  iDvinlile  (oi  Hidden)  Man. 
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kita  akan  mati  padab-nya,  dan  jika  jiloh  di  ksDan  kita  ada  laba  padah-nya  pada 
kita  dan  jika  jatoh  di  kiri  kiu  berchiata  nuuhglmil  padah-nya,  dan  jika  jatoh 
di  blakang  kila,  kita  akan  kahilaogan  padafa-nya. ;  wa'llahu  a'lam  :  tamat. 

[cclxi]  Jnterfntatiaa  a/ Dreamt  [p.  562. 

{by  the  initial  IcUer  of  the  ebjetl) 

Bab  ini  pii  mengalahui  ta'[bii]  mimpi  balk  dan  jahat  :  mako.  lihat  pada 
btinif-nya  itu,  peitama  melihat  huruf  mula-nya  barang  mana  kita  handak  katahni 
snpaya  beinleh  kabajikan  insha'  Allab  ta'ala  beiuteh  salamaL  \Ali/  is  wanting, 
and  ibe  next  section  is  imperfecL  The  Qiiginal  MS.  from  which  tiiis  is  copied 
was  no  doubt  damaged  in  this  part.]  jika  berniimpi  Ba  terlalupTaJi  rafi'at 
al-hajat  (?)  Jika  bermimpL  Ta,  terlalu  amat  baik  langkap  benileh  kabajikan 
dengan  rahmat  Tuhan  padah-nya.  Jika  berniimpi  Tha,  barang-baiang  "kau 
keija  itu  ingat-ingat  jangan  di-perbnat  neschaya  menyesal  [Mdah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  Jim,  ingat-ingat-lah  augkan  (sagala  bala)  itu  banyak  handak 
sabar  ada-nya.  Jika  bermiiupi  Ha  ada  orang  deii  janh  datang  padah-nya. 
Jika  bermimpi  Za  teilalu  baik  'alamat  akan  bcruleh  rahmat  dan  shcb.**!  padah- 
nya.  Jika  bermimpi  Ra,  barang  ketjakan-lah  sskahandak  hati-mu  'alamat  s^ja 
angkaii  pcrnleh  atau  laba  yaug  besai  'kau  pernleh  padah-nya.  Jika  beimiiDpi 
Zei,  angkau  kadatangan  kiriman  atau  mendapat  perampuan  yang  baik  pans 
padah-nya.  Jika  bermimpi  Sin,  barang  kita  keija  baik  padah-nya,  kahandak 
ira  s^ra  di-penileh.  Jika  beiinimfa  Shin,  barat^;  keija-mu  itu  dei^^an  sabat 
kalan  datang  sesal  kapada  mu  padab-nyn.  Jika  bennimpi  Sod,  barang  keija-ma 
■kan  perbuatkan  (jema  itu)  baik  padab-nya.  Jika  bennimpi  Thod,  banng 
keija-mn  ilu  jadi  benileb  sukacbita  padah-nya.  Jika  bermimpi  Tau,  b«iang 
ketja  Hcan  peruleh  dengan  suka  cbita  padah-nya.  Jika  bennimpi  Thau,  baik 
sakalian  keija-mu  ilu  berkahandak  segni  'kau  penileh  padah-nya.  Jika 
bennimpi  'Ain,  segra  benileh  lagi  bendeh  laba  'kau  pemleh  padah-nya.  Jika 
bennimpi  Gbaio,  barang  kerja-mu  jai^^  angkau  pecbuat,  terlaln  amat  berolch 
gusar  padah-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  Pa,'  ada-lah  orang  keija  Hcau  datang  pada  mn  membawa  laba 
padah-nya.  Jika  bennimpi  Kof,  ada-lah  oiang  membaiva  khabar  yang  baik 
padah-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  Kaf,  angkau  akan  beraleh  'n^iah  deiipoda  Raja  atau  Mentii 
padah-nya.  Jika  bennimpi  Lam,  handak-Iah  angkau  meinbci  sedekah  pada 
fakir  miskin  demkian-lah  padah-nya.  Jika  bennimpi  Mim,  "alamat  angkau 
benileh  bbagia  padah-nya.  Jika  b«^mpi  Nan,  'alamat  kadatangan  sukachita 
padah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  Wan,  ■alamat  kila  E  ?  ].  Jika  bennimpi  Ha,  'alamat 
orang  besar.besai  datang  pada  ma,  beraleh  laba  angkaa  padah.nya.  Jika 
bermimpi  Lam-Alif,  terlala  baik  ada  khabai  yang  terbunyi  padah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  Va,  lerlalu  baik  'alamat  beraleh  "n^iah  deripada  Allah 
nbhana  wa  la'ala  padah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  Cha,  'alamat  angkau  melihat  orang  membawa  khabar  yang 
buk  padah-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  Tha,*  'alamat  melainkan  melihat  orang  miskin  datai% 
padah-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  Nga,  'alamat  ada  khabar  pada  mn  terlaia  sukachita  hati-ma 
mendengarkan  khabar  ita  podafa-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  Pa(P),  ada  perampuan  baik  kasih  pada  mu  barang  kahandak- 
mu  ditunit-nya  demkian  padah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  Ga,  'alamat  melihat  orang  berklahi  serin  angkau  ingal-ingai 
denduan  padah.nya. 

'  ProtwUr  «■  ii  inlendal,  v.  inf.  '  Q^  TMaita  Dal. 
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[cclxii]  Another  Syslim  ef  Inlerfirtiitrg  Dreanii 

Adapun  ki.U  sagala  'ulama  dan  hukanui  den  kaU  sidong  budiman  ; — 
Ada  mimpi  laja  lebeh  deripada  mimpi  pandila ;  adspun  mimpi  pandita  labeh 
deripada  mimpi  roentri  ;  [adapun  mimpi  mentri]  lebeh  deripada  mimpi  oiang 
kaya-kaya ;  [adapuii]  mimpi  orang  kaya  itu  lebeh  deripada  mimpi  orang  yang 
•alim-'alim;  [adapan  mimpi  oiaog  'alim]  lebeh  [deripada]  mimpi  [orang] 
petapa'an  ;  [adapan  mimpi  orang  petapa'anj  lebeh  deitpada  mimpi  hamba  orang 
dan  mimpi  [hamba]  oiang  lebeh  deripada  mimpi  oiaog  jahil  ;  wa'Uaha  a'lam 
bil-sawab,  ada-nya, 

[cclxiii]  Anolher  Syilem  of  Inlerp^aalian 

Fasai  pada  menyatakan  beimimpi  berbagei-bagei  jinis,  ini-lah  ta'bir-nya  : 
kita  lihaC  di-bawah  setar  ini  :  wa'llahu  a'lam.  Peitama-tama  jika  bennimpi 
mengaji  Koran  atau  membacha  Koian  alau  do'a  di  rumah-nya,  'alamat  benleb 
'oegrab  Allah  ta'ala  atau  laja-raja,  atau  lepoa  deripada  bahia  duoia  dao  akhtrat 
ada-nya.     Jika  bermimpi  menjual  apam,  'alamat  korang  tezki-nya. 

JUca  bermimpi  burong  makan  'alamat  bcruleh  istri  ysng  baik  'akal  bichara- 
nya.     Jika  bermimpi  angin  pagi-pagi  hari,  'alamat  benileh  sukachita. 

Jika  bermimpi  angin  petang  atau  bachang-bachang  di-tihal-nya,  'alamat 
benileh  tahmat  lepas  deripada  sagala  bala. 

Jika  bermimpi  hujan  batu,  'alamat  betuleh  harla  yang  halal  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  klam  kabut,  'alamat  akan  kembali  satru-nya  ka  n^ri  itu 
orang  pun  banyak  leraniaya-niaya  raja-raja  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  mandi  ayer  hujan  lebat,  'alamat  lepui  deripada  bala  yang 
besai  ada-nya. 

Jika  beimimpi  sui^ei  penoh  dengan  ayer-nya,  'alamat  benileh  harta  banyak 

Jika  bennimpi  lelaga  penoh  dengan  nyer-nya,  "alamat  benileh  harla  joga. 
Jika  bermimpi  berfnang  didalam  ayer,    'alamat  apa  kata-kata-nya   di-turut 
orang,  barsng  yang  di-chita  di-peruleii-nys  lagi   di  -  perkenankan  Allah  ta'ala 

Jika  bermimpi  melempah  (?)  suDgei  besar,  'alamat  meniCrentah  orang  keija 
raja-raja  ada-nya.  Jikalau  bermimpi  menyflam  di  sungei,  'alamat  akan  bemleh 
ne*mal  duDJa  akhirat. 

Jika  lieimimpi  minnm  ayer  laut  terklu  manis  atau  pahil,  'alamat  benileh 
harta  dan  lepas  deripada  sagala  bahia  dan  dukachita  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  di-gantong  orang,  'alamat  lepas  deripada  hutang-nya  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  makan  nasi,  'alamat  beruleh  harta  yang  halal  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  melihat  orang  jatoh  dalam  tetaga,  'alamat  di  -  perdayakan 
orang,  berjaga-jaga  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  mclihal  burong,  mela[iD]kBn  bemleh  baik  jasa  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  menangkap  burong  belibis  atau  melihal  dia  'alamat  akan 
beruleh  dirham  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  nyamok  atau  lalat  atau  pikat  atau  maru,'  'alamat  satru-nya 
datang  ka  kampong  itu. 

Jika  bermimpi  burong  Iain-lain,  *akmat  beruleh  aahya  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  minum  ayer  madu  atau  melihat  dia,  "alamat  bertudongan  orang 
kaja-kaya  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  tuma  di  kain  atau  di  bejn,  'alamat  pa.ngsa  (?)  yang  baik-baik, 
jiludau  (?)  ada-nya. 

1   Explained  SAyarig^ling.  Kl.  "pUacgecfl/' 
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Jika  bennimpi  belakng  ma.kui  padi,  ^damat  latni-njn  daUi^  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  berbang  (7)  jnga  (7)  'alamat  satru-nya  kembali  ada-nya. 

Jika  beiminipi  Ikan  besar  atau  kechil,  'alamat  bemleh  istri  atan  sahja  atau 
haita  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  menaogkap  merbo'  skau  teikakur,  'alamat  akan  bernldi 
baita. 

Jika  bennimpi  kayu  hanyul  tarun,  'alamat  katnrunan  kakasia'aa-oya. 

Jika  berminipi  berjaian  sj^t,  'alamat  perampoan  kasih  dan  sakalian-nya 
orang  pun  kasih. 

Jika  bennimpi  naik  gajah  atau  kuda  atau  beipayong,  'alamat  banutg  keija 
menjadi  kasifa  lakaliaa  orang  pun  menurut  kata-kata-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  melibot  W<mg  sakian  banyak,  'alamat  tampil  musoh  deri  lam 
datang  padah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  mengitat  bulob  atau  [tii]lang  ataa  minum  manisui,  Uamai 
k&ia  bencbana  ocuig  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  kain  berbunga,  'alamat  orang  sakit  hati,  handak-lab  bosncbi 
diri-nya  setta  mandi  berliman  minta  do'a  kapada  Allah  ta'ala  supaya  lepas  bila 
ilu  ada'Oya. 

Jika  bennimpi  oiang  dudok  bermain-miun,  'alamat  penyakit  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  uIbt  besu  datang  ka  nimah,  'alamat  orang  datang  deripada 
beclayei  atau  berjaian  benileh  benileh  laba  ada-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  bermain-main  burong,  "alamat  bemleh  harta  deri  jatih  ada-nya. 

Jilui  bcnninipi  meuaroh  prafau,  'alamat  mendengar  warta  deri  juih  ada-nya. 

Jika  betmimpt  mendengar  bunyi  gong,  'alamat  waita  orang  mati  handsk-hh 
benachi  diri-nya  serta  mandi  beilimau  aupaya  lepas  deri  bahia  ito. 

Jika  bermimpi  naik  ka-atas  gunong,  baik,  'umor-nya  pun  lanjut  lagi,  benildi 
haita  pada  tahuu  itu  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  matahari  dan  bulan  dan  bintang  taperti  susn  mentah  chhaya- 
nya,  maka  handak-lah  segra-lah  tari  deri  tempat  itu,  musoh  yang  amat  b^ai 
pada-nya, 

Jika  bennimpi  piahu  modik  ka  hulu  snngei,  'alamat  orang  banj-ak  kena 
penyakit  didalam  negri  itu  hnQdak-lah  benuchi  diri-njra  serta  berlimau  memakei 
bauan  supaya  lepas  deripada  bahia  itu  ada-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  makan  nangka  alau  pisang,  'alamat  sutab  bati  padait-Dya. 

Jika  bennimpi  makan  daging  kerbau  atau  menjabat  dia,  'alamat  [orang] 
berda'na  akan  datang  padah-nya. 

Jika  bennimpi  membunoh  ular  yang  beaar,  'alamat  bemleh  kakaya'an  deripada 
laja-raja  atau  mentri  :  [7]  w"  "aleylu  al-solam. 

Jika  bennimpi  serban  htlang  ataa  di-makan  api,  'alamat  kadatangan  bahia  dan 
dnka  handak.Iah  membri  sedekah  fakir  miskin  ataa  kain-kain  serta  minta  do'a 
kapada  Allah  supaya  lepas  bahia  itu. 

Jika  bermimpi  kjmu  (?)  atau  minnm  ayer  sungei,  'umor-nya  lanjut. 

Jika  bermimpi   makan   nasi   atau   kunyit  nasi,    'alamat  bemleh   amat   dan 

Jika  bermimpi  rimau  datang  ka  nimah,  'alamat  pandita  datang  ka  mmah-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  kachang  rasa-nya,  'alamat  bemleh  laba. 

Jika  bermimpi  minum  'arak  atau  tuwak  atau  meUhat  tunak,  'alamat  aycr 
besar  atau  gempa  tanah  itu. 

Jika  bermimpi  ombak  beisaboQg-saboug  ka  daiat,  'alamat  akan  berprang  atlg 
sampai  tamn. 

Jika  bermimpi  di-tandok  keiheu  naik  ka-atas  balei  atau  kayu,  ■alamat  orang 
meman^il  makan. 

Jika  bermimpi  kayu  rSbah,  *alanial  orang  besar-beaar  akan  mail. 

Jika  bermimpi  taboan  ataa  lebab,  'alamat  kadatangan  panas  pada  balan  ito. 

Jika  bermimpi  kuching  datang  ka  rumah,  'alamat  orang  menchuri  atan  satni 
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Jika  anak  kuching  banyak,  'alsmat  lepas  deripada  bahia. 

Jika  benninipi  laodak  daUng,  'i.Iunal  bcnileh  anak  laki-laki. 

Jika  benninipi  memegaag  landtk,  'Blamat  benileh  huta. 

Jikft  betmimpi  kta  datang  ka  rumah,  'alamat  jahat  datang-nya. 

Jika  [benmmpi]  benuaiD-nuin  kra,  'aianiBt  bersahabal  deugan  orang  dosta. 

Jika  bennimpi  Iblis  au.u  Sheitan  atau  bantu  satru  handak  menibunoh  atui 
benchana,  'aiamat  dukachita. 

Jika  beimimpi  mengambil  apa-apa,  'alamat  beiuleh  kabajikan. 

Jika  benoimpi  meiijeniinat  kain,  'alamaC  betklahi  dengan  onug-oraog. 

Jika  bennimpi  mengambil  ikan  lalu  ka  laut,  'alamat  senantiaia  miata  niakan. 

Jika  bennimpi  membuat  berbala,  'alamat  pekerja'an  akhirat. 

Jika  bennimpi  ikan  banyak,  'alamat  musoh  datang. 

Jika  bennimpi  iimau,  'ajamat  benleh  amas  dan  pciak. 

Jika  bennimpi  berpa.yoti(;,  'alamat  benileh  kabesarao  dalam  dunia  lagi 
sukachita. 

Jika  bennimpi  benfnda-ifnda  lalu  bennain  seita  menari,   'alatnat  benileh 

Jika  bennimpi  beiklahi  dengan  orang,  'alamat  lepas  deripada  dukachita. 

Jika  bennimpi  bertemu  det^an  katbi,  "alamat  beiuleh  kabajikan. 

Jika  bennimpi  meLihat  dagang  banyak,  'alamat  benileh  mki  yang  halal, 
jika  sakit  segia  sumboh. 

Jika  bermimpi  orang  mati  terhentar  di-lihat-nya  lalu  menjabat  serta-nya, 
•alamat  menjadi  pekerja'an  raja-iaja,  jika  didalam  n^ii  orang  segia  kembali. 

Jika  bennimpi  bcichukor  orang  kapala  atB.u  janggul,  'alamat  benileh  kabajikan 
maha  besai  di-negrahi  Allah  ta'ata. 

Jika  bermimpi  mata  buta  atau  tali,  'alamat  duka  atau  sakiL 

Jika  bennimpi  meogCrat  kuku,  'alamat  bertemu  orang-orang  deri  jaub. 

Jika  betmimpi  berkain  dan  sapu-tangan  atan  ikat  pinggang,  'alamat  benileh 
islri,  menjadi  penghulu,  sakaliau  orang  pun  kasih. 

Jika  bermimpi  bersalimul  kain  puteh,  'alamat  akan  lepna  deripada  sagaia 
penyakit  ada-nya. 

Jika  benium[u  kain  merah,  'alamat  orang  dengki  akan  dia. 

Jika  beimimpi  terpenjara,  'alamat  akan  pokerti-nya  [jahat]  sakalian  orang  pun 

Jika  bermimpi  gigi  paCah  yang  di-atas,  'alamat  saudara  atau  kulawatga-nya 

Jika  bennimpi  oiai^  ikat  atau  ganlong,  'alamat  benileh  laba  lagi  kabaktian. 

Jika  bermimpi  di-palu  orang  berdanih,  'alamat  katumnan  [?] 

Jika  bennimpi  tangan  di-klmt  orang,  'alamat  akan  datang  bahia  dan  hilang. 

Jika  bennimpi  berglang  perak,  'alamat  beruteh  kakaya'an. 

lika.  bennimpi  beristii,  'alamat  dukachita  padab-nya. 

Jika  bermimpi  beruich  amas  Serta  perak,  'alamat  beiklahi. 

Jika  bermimpi  mclihat  bintang  matahari,  "alamat  benileh  kakaya'an  di-n^iah 
Aliah  ta'ala. 

Jika  bermimpi  melibat  bintang  jatoh  atau  datang  atau  buQjan  ?]  akan  nama 
bintang  itu,  'alamat  beranak  istri  yang  kabajikan  ada-nya. 

Jika  beimimpi  jatoh  kadaiam  telaga,  'alamat  beruldi  kabajikan  ada-nya. 

[cclxiv]  Specimem  af  Mitctllantous  Charms  or  Stcifitt  [p.  567. 

Bab  ini  'admat  pengancbi  perampnan  supaya  tiada  dapat  benuami :  di-sorat 
pada  kalam'  kita  bawa  jnma'  '  dengan  dia  :  inilah  rajah-nya  :  A  A  hm  la  3  3? 
Bab  ini  'azimat  peiampuan  tiada  dftp«t  bermukah  dengan  orang  lain  deripada 
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kit!  :  di-snraC  pada  kertM  m»ka  bri  di-pi.kei-D7ft  :  iniUh  rajah-n;*  ;  tdu  i^  bU- 
millah  wa  Allah  s{a'^a)ma  kamai.  .  .  .  Bab  ini  membnka  rabtia,  penunpou ; 
di-sunl  pada.  hati  tangan  (7)  taroh  atas  dada-oya  supaya  berkata-kata  sendiri-nya : 
inilah  lajab-nya  :  al[a)h  ^ggwa  10  d  d  imJ  t{a)ma  w  n  ad  r  *a  ^amr  I  mk  3  ^ 
a'uj^6j8ggg'aivi  htm  g  3  lum  lum  lu,   .   .  . 

lai  "iiimat  kutak-kanak  jangan  menangis  malam  :  di-iorat  pada  keitas  snrob 
pakei :  ini  rajah-Dya  [heie  follow  mystic  qrmbols  and  f^ies].  Ini  'admat  tang- 
kal  sawan  :  di-sntat  pada.  timah  hitam  niaka  pakeikan  pads  bndak  itn  :  ini  lajah- 
nya  [another  set  of  symbols,  figorei,  and  letters],  ...  Ini  ubat  padi  mpaja. 
tiada  di-makan  bain  dan  tikus  dan  huUt  inaka  di-suiat  pada  tembikar  maka 
lombok  (?)  jadikan  tampuog-tampnng  (?)  maka  tatkala  nMnogal  maka  hamborkao 
tampung  lembikai  ilu  berkliliog  bama :  insha'  Allah  ta'ala  teiplehcra  deripada 
sagala  bahia  benatang  itQ  dengao  berkat  ayat :  ini  yang  di-surat  pada  tembikar 
itn  [here  follows  an  Arabic  text]  (abagei  lagi  ubat  padi  sapaya  jangan  saatu 
penyakit-nya  roaka  di-surat  pada  kerlas  maka  bubohkan  di  tengah  huma  tatkala 
kita  menagal :  iosba'  Allah  ta'ala  salamat,  laatn  pnn  tiada  penyakit-nya  padi  itu  : 
ini  lajah-nya  yang  di-surat  [the  diagram  is  (i)  a  magic  square  of  4  X4 :  in  each 
of  the  sixteen  division)  U  a  small  circle  ;  the  ends  of  all  the  lines  farming  the 
square  an^fieury,  as  the  heralds  would  call  it ;  (1)  a  smaller  square  containii^ 
(out  mystic  symbols]. 


[cclxv]        Ambii  Stmangai  Oraag,  or  Pmggtmtetig  SemoHgaJ  Ortaig      [p.  3701 

A  charm  fitr  hanging  up  a  ftnen's  stHl 

Hong  bersCru-sCru,  Kalau  'kau  ta'  (eringatkan  aku, 

Terbengu-bengu  '  Kau  di-sumpab  de'  malaikat  ampal  puloh 
Hati  Si  Anu  ampat. 

Teringat  aku, 

[cclxvi]  BuaiiM  orang 

Ini  fasal  gambar  membuat  orang  tiada  baik.  Maka  di-buat  ganbat  orang 
mati  lilin  sambang  panjaog-nya  tatu  Capak.  Jikalau  handak  bnat  sakit  di-ttkam- 
nya  di  mata-nya  [mata-nya]  buta,  di-tikam  di  pinggang  sakit  [pinggang],  di-tikam 
di  kapala,  sakit  kapala,  di-tikam  di  dada,  sakit  dada. 

Jikalau  handak  membunoh  di-tikam  deri  kapala  di-laatas  ka  pon^ong-nya, 
penikam-nya  s^ar  kaboog,  kemdian  di-kapankan  itu  gambar  saperti  orang  mati, 
bbam  di-sembahyangkan  saperti  sembahyang  onng  mati,  kemdian  di-tanatnkan 
di  tengah  jalan  tempat  orang  yang  kita  handak  buat,  supaya  buleh  di-langlcal)- 

Ini  fasti  handak  tanam  itu  gambar. 

Al-salam  'aleikum,  hei  1  Nabi  Tap  yang  Derhaka  angkau  kapada  Allah, 

memegang  bumi,  Derhaka  angkan  kapada  Muhammad  ; 

Aka  Ini  bertanamkan  maiat  A' .^Ru,'  Bnkan-nya  aku  yang  bstanam,  Jibrail 

Aku  di-suToh  Nabi  Muhammad,  fang  benanam 

Sebab  ia '  derhaka  kapada  Allah.  Angkau     kabulkan      juga      pinla-tiiitB 

Angkau   buleh    tolong    bunohkan    alau  kami,  ari  bekari  ini  juga 

sakitkan :  Kabul  berkat  aku  meminta  didalam  kan- 

Jika  lidak  sakitkan,  atau  angkau  bunoh-  dang  kalimah  la-ili^.  d.s.b. 


I  Im  wu  expLaiiwd  by  'Cbe  Indul  URfo--       IdeniiSaiion  of  Itit  xnl  -  recEpcacle  wilh  (be 
ring  u  (tie  fipire  (fiuiiirX  not  to  llie  penon       pnwa  1[  wdoM  Ik  hud  to  find. 

wlu  wu  to  be  charmed.     A  Di«t  complete 
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THE  BLACK  ART 


[cclxvii]  BuatoH  enmg  [p.  573. 

Al-salam  'aJeikuin,  hei  Jin  Tanah,  Aku  'nak  j£lsDg-s£rayB  augkau 

JembalancTanah,  HantuTaDBh,  Jemba.-  Aku  'nak  minta  sakitkan   (or  giiakan, 

lang  Bum),  or  bunobkan,  or    kasihkan,  as   tit 

Maii-]ah  angknu  aku  minta  turun,  tir-  can  nay  bi)  Si  Ann. 

ima  jamuan  aku,  Katau  'kau  ta'  teritna  jamoaa  ini, 

Aku  bakahandak  pada  augkau,  Derhaka  'kau  kapada  Allah,  d.s.b. 
Aku  'nak  snrahkan  angkau, 

[cclxviii]  Ptmbmchi  arang  laki-biai 

Burong  chandrawasi  Jikalau  aogkau  tiada  demkian, 

Sa'  ekor  lerbang  ka  laut  Neraka'  aogkau  kapada  AUab, 

Sa'  ekor  terhang  ka  bukil  Berdosa  'kau  kapada  aku, 

T^da  bertemu  ka-dua-dua-njra,  Dengau  berkat  betoa  *  guru 

Benchi-lah  Si  Anu  ^Hiaxi  Si  Anu :  La-ilaha-illa-'llah.  ds.b. 

Ambil  misei  kuching  hitam  tujoh  'lei  sB'b'lah  kiri,  deogan  misei  anjing  pun 
tujoh  'lei  sa-blah  kiri  jugs,  kain  burok  koyak-rabok  latu  percha,  bakarkau  sama- 
Mma,  di-ginchoc^ dengin  kapor  sadikil,  silang  ampat^di  lepi  bendol  langkab 


Hong  'ku  panah,  'ku  panah  btdan  gobar,  Kur  1  Semangai  Si  Anu.  mari  sa-ja 
'Ku  panah  mataliaii  padam,  dengan  aku, 

'K.U  panah  bincang  malap.  Man  la-dudok  dengan  aku, 

Bukan-n/a  aku  memanah  bulan  bintaug  Mari  ta-tidor  sa-bantal  dengan  aku  I 

mntabari ,  Kur  I  Semangal  anak  sidang  Si  Anu 

Aku  memanah  tangkei  bali  anak  lidang  Kabul  berkat  la-ilaha,  d.s.b. 


[ccUx]  F»r  laHng  anelAtr  person's  tout  [p 

Hei  Irupi  bayang-bayong,  Taroh  dalom  ianibongao  kiri  aku. 

PermelsuH  mendapali  aku  ;  Kalau  dia  tidor 

Jikalau  Si  Anti  ta'  lidor  Angkau  pegang  ibu  kokl  kanan, 

Angkau      grak    juga,     'kau     gunchai^  Senjak  liar  bongkit 

bangun,  Angkau  bawa  kamari  kapada 

Angkau  am^l  nih  senuingal  dia  Aku  Juga  sabuleh-buleh. 

Bawa  kamari  Jika  (idak,  derhaka,  d-s.b. 

[cclxxi]  Mtlambti  Semangat  Orang  [p 

Kapor  aku  kapor  perak, 

Tuang  dauu  keladi, 

LCpas  jijuilc  'ka  ptjinak  Kau, 

Aku  bawa  sa-daun  makan.  Angkau  leringat  kapada  aku, 

Pulil  kapor  Si  Raja  Garang  Pnit-'kaulapar.'kauteringalkapadaaku, 

{Di-]makan  anak  Si  Raja  Gila,  Si  Anu,  Guioh    berbunyi,   'kau    leringat    kapada 

Gila  pagi  Si  Anu  kapada  aku,  aku. 

Gila  pflang  Si  Ann  kapada  aku, 

Angkau  teringal  kapada  mak  bapa-kau, 

1  Km.  Serluka. 

2  Brtuah  or  pciu«r 
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AfBrnberluilEa',  'kauteringatkapadaaku,  Ada-lab  aim  dldalam  bulan  ita. 

Mureibeikicbau,teruigat'kauk^>adaaku,  Kur  I   Scmangat  Si  Ann,  man  kapada 
Keoa-dah  matahan.  teringBt  'kau  kapada  aku, 

aku.  Seroangal  aku  tiada  'ku  brikon  ; 

Kena-dab  kapeda  bulan.  teriogat  'kau  Semai^l  an^uu.  man  Ifjjpada  aku. 

kapada  ahu, 

[cclxxii]  Ambil  Semangat  [p.  577. 

Nor  Maui  nama  aiigkau,  Gila  siang,  gila  malam. 

Si  Paocba  Aval  nama  aku,  Gila  tujoh  kali  sa-bari, 

Kabul    berkat    aku    memakei  do'a  Gila  lujob  kali  sa-malam. 

Kundang  Ma]pa  Chiata  Berahi,  Pulaik('lah  ka  ruinab  angkau 

Berchinta  'kau  kapada  aku,  Pulang-lah  ka  istana  an^u 

Berabi  'kau  kapada  aku.  Dengan  berkat,  d.s.b. 

Gita  'kau  kapada  aku. 


Aku  lahu  asal  angkau  jadi :  Dtan  sabatang  ini  nunah  tangga  augkaii 

Didalam  cbahia  Darah  Puld)  Sdang^tan    bati    prut,  jantong,    timpo. 

TuTUD  kapada  ibu-mu  mempedal  rafa. 

PasBOg  surul  di-tongluukan.  Angkau  sakaliac  lagi  'kau  pulang  kajiada 

KuT,  semangat  5i  Ahk  itu,  aku, 

Mari-lah.  angkau  bersama-sama  kapada  Ini  'kau  pula  badan  Dyawa  angkau  salca- 

aku!  lian 

Kamana-bh  angkau  handak  pergi  ?  Lagi  sudah  pulang  k!^»da.  aku. 

Mari-lafa  angkau  ka-dalam  mmah  tangga  Kabul  berkat  aku  memakei 

■ngkaa  ini :  Do'a  tilek  ma'dfat  kapada.  Si  Ana  itn. 

[ccbudv]                                        Mtmbuatbula  [p.  31a 

Ambil  ikan  tdnang  sa'ekoi,  buboh  dalam  mai^kok,  lagi  hidap  di-chockdi 
sehiang  itu  deogan  jaium  mbiC  dalam   sakudL'     Bakac  kem«njui, 


Pto^un  describing  Iht  tfftct  o/tht  Black  Art 

NiyoT  manis,  siamang  bulan, 

Kolapa  tutnbob  di  balu. 
Si  Anu  menangis  meuentang  bulan, 

Dia  kena  hikmat  aku. 

Q  soul  vide  sees,  v 


'  AHngfciK«Ueii*ichhasabroi«neyBout  ofiitoT»(needksbeiaginad«upi 
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NOTE  ON  THE  WORD  KRAMAT 


The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  bj  the  anthor  which  wu  received  too 
late  for  insertion  in  the  text  of  the  book  ; — 

"  I  think  that  the  best  translation  for  kramat,  in  the  case  of  beasts,  etc.,  is 
'sacred.'  I  have  been  g°>°g  into  the  kmmat  question,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
kramat  animals,  trees,  and  other  objects  occupy  the  tame  place  in  Malay  papular 
idigion  as  is  occupied  by  Totenks  in  the  popular  religion  of  other  countries. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  (before  going  more  deeply  still  ioto  the 
matter)  that  they  art  totems,  but  that  they  possess,  geneiklly  speaking,  the  same 
chaiacleiistics.  They  are  the  bodily  tenements  or  receptacles  containing  the 
soob  of  the  departed  ancestors  of  the  village.  Incense  is  burnt  and  prayers  are 
ofiered  to  them  If^.  in  the  case  of  the  sacied  elephant),  and  ttie  mere  &ct  of 
meeting  them  when  one  is  et^aged  in  a  difficult  enterprise  is  believed  lo  insure 
success.     On  the  other  hand,  to  kill  or  wound  them  is  to  court  disaster." 

To  the  above  I  may  add  that  kramat  (which  is  a  word  of  AraMc  derivation) 
properly  appears  to  mean  "  sanctity, "  but  is  in  Malay  generally  used  adjectively, 
being  applied  to  men,  animals,  plants,  stones,  etc  When  the  word  stands  alone 
it  almost  invariably  means  a  holy^an,  the  word  l/mfat  being  presumably  under- 
stood. When  applied  to  a  person  it  implies  special  sancii^  and  miraculous 
power.  I  remember,  in  1895,  hearing  of  a  little  girl,  living  with  her  parents  at 
SuDgei  Ban  in  the  Alor  Gajah  district  of  Malacca,  who  was  reputed  to  be  kramat. 
People  used  to  travel  comidcrable  distances  in  order  to  visit  her,  and  thereby  gain 
some  benefit  or  other.  I  was  informed  that  the  medus  eferandi  was  to  swallow 
a  small  quantity  of  her  saliva  in  a  cup  of  water,  but  I  never  verified  this  state- 
ment. These  pilgrimages  were  rather  disapproved  of  by  the  locd  Kathi,  who 
was  my  informant. 

As  regards  true  totemism,  I  am  not  sure  that  il  can  be  traced  among  the 
Malays  of  the  Peninsula,  although  a  few  elements  of  itie  system  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  among  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  certain  districts  {t^.  northern 
Malacca  and  the  Negri  Sembilan)  there  arc  claiu  descending  in  the  female  line 
among  whom  exogamy  is  still  the  rule,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  that  intermarriage 
is  forbidden  between  the  children  of  sisters  {/.R.A.S.,  S.B.,  No.  23,  p.  143) ; 
and  we  also  sometimes  find  tutelary  or  taboo  animals,  etc  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  certain  bmilies ;  but  these  two  sets  of  ^ts  do  not  seem  to  be 
interwoven  as  Ihey  appear  to  be  among  certain  other  races.  Traces  of  animals, 
etc  being  r^arded  as  specially  connected  with  particular  families  are  not,  1 
believe,  very  common  ;  two  instances  occur  in  the  S^arai  Jlfalayu,  viz.  the  man 
"  Bat'h,"  who  emerged  from  Ibam  vomited  by  a  bull  {Malay  Aimais,  p.  23),  and 
who  is  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  still  existing  Malay  tribe  (Baiigsa 
Muntah  Limbu)  of  hereditary  banls,  to  whom  beef,  milk,  etc.  are  taboo';  and  the 
Indian  prince  "Mani  Farendan"  {ibid.  p.  no),  who  on  his  voyage  to  Malacca 

>  /.R.AS.,  S.B.,  Va.  M,  p.  JiJ. 
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•ma  pte*eTv«d  &om  diowning  bj  the  alu-abi  fish  and  (he  gatidanUi  tree,  and  on 
that  account  "  forbade  all  his  descendants  to  eat  of  the  fith  alu-alu  or  to  wear 
the  flower  of  the  garidasuli. ''  His  descendants  fomied  a  noble  (atnil;  in  Malacca, 
the  heads  of  which  usually  boie  the  title  ai  S'rilfaradiny'a,  and  doling  the  15th 
centurjr  a.d.  often  held  the  highest  offices  of  state;  so  the  legend  may,  prob«iily 
enoDgh,  pieserre  the  record  of  an  aclaal  custom  peculiar  to  that  family.  Both 
the  above  cases,  however,  seem  to  be  derived  from  a  Hindu  origin. 

The  tutelary  animals  connected  vrith  holy  [kramai)  places  may  perhaps  some- 
times be  in  point  in  this  connection  :  for  instance,  ai  Malacca  Rndah,  in  Malacca 
territory,  I  remember  seeing  the  private  burial-place  of  a  certain  &mily  (which 
lived  close  by),  and  being  infonned  by  the  local  village  headman  that,  \rtl<sievei 
any  member  of  that  family  died,  certain  tigers  were  in  the  halnt  of  wailing 
[m/nangis)  round  the  place  at  nighl. 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  author  (pp.  71,  IJ3,  163]  that  kramat  imim«lT 
generally  have  some  physical  peculiarity,  such  as  a  drunken  foot  or  stunted  tusk  ; 
it  may  be  added  that  they  are  sometimes  while  {i.t.  albino  individuals  of  a  species 
which  is  not  usually  white),  and  thus  marked  out  from  their  fellows  by  the 
characteristic  sacred  colour.  I  remember  reading  in  the  local  Straits  newspaper 
some  years  ago  that  a  white  moose-deer,  which  was  cai^ht  somewhere  iD  the 
N^;ri  Sembilan,  wb«  regarded  by  the  Malays  as  kramat :  very  soon  after  its 
capture,  I  believe  on  the  same  evening,  it  escaped  from  its  cage  oveniight,  a  &ct 
which  no  doubt  further  corroborated  the  natives  in  their  belief  as  to  its  sacred 
character.  I  have  little  doubt  (hat  i(  was  porposely  released  by  some  snper- 
stitious  Malay,  who  thought  that  no  good  would  come  of  keepitig  a  sacred  animal 
in  captivity. 

C  O.  B. 
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Abduction  of  the  eonl,  49,  50,  568- 
573.  574  579  i  °f  women,  394-396 

Adolescence,  ceremonEes  at,  353-361  1 
bur-cutting  al,  353355;  tooth- 
filing  "t,  3S5-3S9i  ear-boring  at, 
559  ;  dicmnddon  at,  360,  361 

Air,  chaims  connected  with  the,  107- 
109 

Anchak  {sacrificia]  tcay),  76,  235,  360, 
270,  310.313,  4«4-423.  43*.  433 

Angels,  98,  99 

Animalt,  at  Beasts,  Birds,  Fish, 
Reptiles 

Animism,  47-54,  579,  580 ;  sec  Soul 

Astiological  calcokdons,  544-555 

Bad]  (mischiefs,  evil  influences),  origin 
and  number  of,  94,  428,  429 ; 
casting  oBt,  ISS,  156,  177,  178, 
427-436 

Bajang  (vampire),  320-335 

Bamboo,  supematnral  development  of 
children,  etc.,  in,  )6-i8 ;  super- 
stition regarding  nse  of,  116;  used 
in  fire-production,   317,   318;  used 

Bananas,  time  foe  planting,  3 1 7 

Balara  Guru,  85-92 

Bathing,  ceremonia],  St,  277,  17S, 
334,  335.  338  (note).  38s.  387. 
399-40 1,  434,  431,  46s 

Bear,  legends  about  the,  183-187; 
hi*  enmity  towards  the  tiger,  183, 
184 

Beasts,  ideas  about,  $3,  53,  141- 193  : 
toots  of,  51,  53  ;  I^nduy,  biunan 
oripn  of,  S3,  151-153.  "S8.  "59 ; 
sacred  and  tutelary,  68,  70,  153, 
163-166,  383 )  sDpeistitioat  dread 
of  the  larger,  149,  150;  «vil  b- 
flnences  in  dead,  155,  156,  177, 
178 


Besting,  expulsion  of  evil  influences  by, 

33,  155,  177 
Bee-trees,  303-204 
Bees,  an  unlucky  omen,  535 
Betrothal  ceremonies,  364-368 
Bezoar   stones,  magic   properties   and 

nse  of,  374-377,  435,  426,  441 
Bidas  (midwife),  ceremonies  connected 

with  engagement  0^  332,  333 
Birds,  ideas  ahoDt,   IO9-141  ;    super- 

natnral     or    mythical,     1 10, 

noclumal,    iil,    113;  of  ill 

III,    113,    133,    13, 

human  origin  of,  131-133,  136, 

131  ;  lucky,  124,  12 

izS;  ietoj,  i33-i4i 
Birth   ceremonies,   333-353;    taboos, 

_  343-346.  348-351 
Birth-spirit*    or    vampires,     320-331, 

334 
Ksnu  (Vishnu),  85,  86  (note),  87,  545, 

546 
Black  divinity,  93 
Black  Kil^  of  the  Genii,  93-96 
Blinding  by  magic,  155,  310 
Blood,  supposed   colour   of  royal,   t8 

(note),  37  ;  offered  to  spirits,   143, 

144.  232.  233.  416 
Bioodsucldng  demons,  lei  Krth-spirits 
Bloodsucking  snail,  306 
Blue,  rare  use  of,  51  (note) 
Boar,  ideas  about  the  wild,  iSS,  189 
Boats,  used  to  can?  away  evil  spirits, 

a3S.  413.  414.433-436 
Body,  theories  about   the  constitution 

of  Che  human,  22,  33  ;  sanctity  of 

the,  33.46 
Bomor,  ta  Magicians,  Medicine 

Bracelet  osed  as  a  protection  against 

spirits,  331 
Brahma,  85.  86  (note),  545.  546 
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Brides,  3S3-3SS.  368-396 

Bufblo,      mythical,      suppordng     the 

world,  5,  6  ;  used  for  Eacritices,  189  ; 

preferred    to   the   ox   or   cow,    ib. ; 

white,  origin  of,   190  j  fighls,   469- 

Building  ceremonies,  141-147 
Bnllett,  charmed,  524,  525 
Burial,  403-407 

Calendar,  division  of  the,  545-555 

Camphor,  mode  of  obtaining,  312-114: 
apirit,  prc^tiatiDD  of  the,  ib. 

Card  games,  487-493 

CaterpiUar,  transformation  of,  into  the 
squirrel,  190 

Cats,  ideas  and  trends  about,  loS, 
190-192  ;  powers  of  transformation 
of,  191  ;  evil  principle  in,  191,  39S; 
not  allowed  on  mines,  254  ;  turned 
oat  of  doors  when  a  death  ocean, 
398 

Cancasos,  mountains  of,  1,  z 

Caves,  haunted,  14 

Celts  (stone  weapons),  ideas  about,  276, 
277 

Chandtawasih,  mythical  bird,  no,  iii 

Charms,  lo  the  soul,  47-49  ;  to  acquire 
magic,  61  1  to  incense,  75,  76  ;  used 
with  rice-paste,  81  ;  to  the  Black 
Geoie,  94 ;  lo  the  Sea-spirit,  98 ;  to 
the  Hantu  Songkei,  105;  to  the 
wind,  107,  idS  j  to  stop  rain,  109  ; 
l^nst  the  Spectre  Huntsman,  117- 
laoi  fowling,  132,  135-141;  in 
selecting  a  site,  143  ;  in  building, 
145;  elephant,  150,  153,  156;  tiger, 
167,  168;  deer,  171,  174-179 ; 
mouse-deer,  180,  181  ;  connected 
ivith  dogs,  181-183  ;  bee-trees,  204  ; 
eagle-vTDod,  z  i  o  1  gutta-percha,  2151 
cocoa-nut,  316,  217;  sowing,  229; 
reaping,  238-240,  243,  24S,  247, 
250  ;  mining,  265-273  ;  boat,  279, 
280  i  crocodile,  284,  285,  296-301  ; 
fishing,  3lS-3r7;  lire,  318;  Lang- 
suir,  326,  327 ;  Pontianak,  327  ; 
protecting,  361  ;  beautifying,  363  ; 
medical,  410-414,423-427,430-436, 
439,  449.  45°.  453-456  i  theatrical, 
505-509;  used  in  war,  522,  523; 
used  in  soul -abduction  and  the  black 
art,  569-578 

Chastity,  observance  of,  59,  269,  315, 


534 


),  game  of,  4S5,  4S6 


Children,  supernatural  development  of, 
etc.,  in  bamboos,  i6-i8  ;  in  foam, 
iS,  ig  ;  ideas  and  customs  amnected 
with,  127,  iiS,  274,  330-353 

Children's  games,  494-503 

Chintamani,  the  lucky  snake,  III 
(note),  303,  506 

Circumcision,  360,  361 

Clairvoyance,  538,  539 

Cobra,  ideas  about  the,  303 

Cocoa-nut  palm,  charms  connected  with 
the,  2 1 6,  317;  rules  for  pUntiag 
the,  318 

Cocoa-nut  pearls,  195-197 

Cock -lighting,  475-483  ;  rules  ol^  4S1 

Cocks,  figfalii^,  different  kinds  of^  479, 
4S0 

Coffins,  kinds  of,  399 

Colour,   mystic  importance  of,  30,  33, 

34.  5>.  60. 155.  '56,  237, 156.416, 

420,  421,  431,  433,  481,  483,  545- 

548,  557.  568,  569 
Compass,  aspect-,  divination  by,  558. 

S61 
Corpses,  superstitions  about,  398,  406 
Cows,  objection  to  the  flesh  of,  189 
Crab,  mythical,  (he  cause  of  tides,  7, 

93 
Creadon  of  the  worid,   1-5 ;  of  man, 

1 6-33 

Crocodile,sacred,6g,383;spirit,S9,286, 
435  i  legends  of  origin  of  the,  281- 
286 ;  other  ideas  about  the,  386-301 ; 
varieties  of,  28S  ;  man-eating,  189- 
291  ;  escapes  from  the,  391  ;  nmn- 
ber  of  stomachs  of  the,  293  ;  catch- 
ing the,  293-303  ;  charms  connected 
with  the,  396-301 

Cucumbers,  times  for  planlii^,  317, 
318 

Cycles  of  yt»xt,  554 


Dances,  457.4 

of,  464 ;  the  Ji^et,  458-463  ;  the 
Gambor,  464.  465 ;  the  Monker 
dance,  465  ;  the  Dabo^  466 ;  the 
Palm-blossom,  466-468;  the  Flsb- 
trap,  468 

Dancing  girls,  coslnmes  of,  460,  461, 
464 

Days,  lucky  and  unlucky,  545-550 

Dead,  graves  of  the  sainted,  62,  64-70^ 
163,  405  ;  malignant  tpiriu  of  the, 
">3.  335.  327-339!  di^)o«a  of  the, 
397-408 

Deer,  theory  about  the  origin  of  the, 
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ijo,  171;  hunting,  1 71-179;  charms 
connected  with,  171,  174-179 

Deities,  85-93,  S4S.  54^ 

^^'°'0OXi93-iofi>  IM <>/;<>  Birth-spirits, 
Genii,  Ghosts,  Spectre  Huntsman, 
Spirits 

Dew,  origin  or,  4 

Dewa  (deities),  S8  (note) 

Divination,  used  by  the  tiger,  159,  160; 
to  ascertain  a  child's  horoscope,  333  [ 
for  medical  purposes,  409-414 ; 
various  forms  o^  53S-S6i  ;  thieves 
discovered  by,  S37-542  i  with  magic 
squares,  555-558  ;  with  aspect-com- 
passes, 558-561 

EHving,  ordeat  by,  5  42 -544 

Divining  rod,  542 

Dogs,  huntiog,  181,  1S2  ;  lucky,  1S2 ; 
nolucky,  1S3  ;  wild,  183 

Dragon,  mythical,  surmundrng  the 
world,  6 ;  dragons,  the  cause  of 
floods  and  eclipses,  10-12  ;  associ- 
ated with  mountains,  13,  14;  the 
canse  of  landslips,  14 ;  as  aspect- 
compasses,  146,  561 

Dreams,  omens  from,  142,  144,  305, 
563,  563 ;  legend  illustrating  the 
importance  attached  to,  563-566 

Dress,  description  of  an  old-time  raja's, 
19-33 ;   talMos  coDDecled  with,  33, 

34  1  of  dancing  girls.  460,  461,  464 ; 
of  actors,  5'7-S2i 

Dugong,  ideas  about  the,  307,  308 
Durian,  ideas  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  the,  197-199 

Eagle-wood,  ideas  about,  206-212 
Ear-boring  ceremony,  45,  46,  359 
Eanh,  creation  of  the,  1-5  ;   navel  of 

the,  3  ;   theories  of  the  shape  and 

position  of  (he,  5,  6 ;  legend  about 

the  heart  of  the,  19-21 
Earthquakes,  cause  of,  5 
Eaith-spirit,  propitiating  the,  230-233, 

506,  507 
Eclipses,  cause  of,  11-13;  precantions 

takeu  by  pregnant   women  duiing, 

3SO-3S2 
Eel,  origin  of  the,  308 
Elephant,    tusks,   the   royal   right  to, 

35  ;  superstitious  dread  of  the,  149- 
151;  towns,  i5i-'53;  princess, 
152,  153;  ghost  or  sacred,  153; 
other  ideas  about  the,  153,  154; 
hunting  the,  155,  156 

Evil  eye,  534 


Evil  influences,  tee  Badi,  Spirits 

Fairies,  good,  105,  106 

Fasting,  places  for,  71  ;  rules  of,  81, 82 

Feasts,  42,  74 

Fighting  cocks,  diSerent  kinds  of,  479, 

480 
Fights,  bufialo,  468-474 ;  cock,  475- 

483 
Figures,    mystic,   osed    in   divination, 

555-561 
Finger,  reason  of  length  of  middle,  30 ; 

staining  with  henna,  375-377,  388, 

389.  392 
Fire,  |»t>dacti(»  o^  317,  318  :  charms, 

318  {  lustration  t^,  319,  342,  343 
Firmament,  ideas  about  the,  5 
First-fruits,    ceremonial    treatment   of, 

225,  226.  235-249 
Fish,   ideas  about  the  origin  of,  1S7, 

306-309  ;   powers  of  transformation 

of,  191,  192,  310  ;  ceremonies  con- 
nected    with     catching,     310-317; 

taboos  connected   with,   314,  315  ; 

charms,  315-317 
Fishermen,  superstitious  ideas  of,  192 
Five  times,  system  of  the,  545-547 
Five  moments,  system  of  the,  547, 548 
Floods,  cause  of,  10 
Flute,  magic,  25,  37 
Foam,  child  found  in,  18,  19 
Food  oSered  to  spirits,  76, 33 1  -233, 268, 

280,  311-314.  415-424.  432-434 
Football,  483 
Fowling,  ceremonies  connected   with, 

I3a->4I 
Funerals,  34,  397-4o8 

Gabriel,  the  archangel,  3, 1 9-3 1 ,  98,  425 
Games,    483-503;     card,    487-493: 

children's,  494- 503 
Garuda  or  Gerda,  mythical  bird,  110 
Genii,  number  and  origin  of  the,  93- 
97  J  black  king  of  the,  93-95  ;  white 
genie,  95,   96 ;    Solomon,   king   of 

Ghaiu,  ste  Eagle-wood 

Ghosts,   various    kbds   of,    101-105  ; 

ghost   tigers,    63,    163-166;    ghost 

elephants,    153;   set   also   Demons, 

Spectre  Huntsman,  Spirits 
Giants,  105 
Goats,    sacrilicial   killing   of,   43,   74, 

143,  333,  363,  31a 
God,   the   name   of,   objectionable   to 

spirits,  271 
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God^  83.93,  S4S.  54* 

Gold,  recipe  (or  taming  brut  into,  188; 

spirit  of,  3$t,  371  ;  ore,  371,  372 
GitMS,  origin  or,  4 
GraTe'itono,  ideu  about,  66,  405 
Ground  f^eon,  trends  about  the,  136, 

137.  190 
Gmti-percha,  ch>rm»  connected  with, 

315 


lUir,  ideu  and  ceremonies  connected 
with,  44.  45.  344,  34«,  34a,  344, 
345.  353-355.  5*4.  570 

Harvest,  rice,  135  -  2zS,  135-249  ; 
taboos  coDDCcted  with,  235-228,  244, 
348 

Haired,  charai  to  cease,  573,  574 

Head,  sanctity  of  the,  43-45  ;  com- 
pressng  the,  337 ;  shaving  the, 
341,  34* 

Heart  of  the  earth,  19-21 

Heavetu,  creation  of  the,  3-5 

Heron,  ideu  about  the,  124,  125 

High  places  or  holf  placea,  61-71,  81 

Hinduism,  influence  of,  3-4,  84-91, 
'89.  545.  546 

Hombills.  trends  about  rarioos  kinds 
ot  "5.  '*9.  130 

HooM,  selection  of  a  site  for  a,  141- 
■  43  i  rules  for  building  a,  143-147 

Human  origin  or  Bninutls,  plants,  etc, 
S3-55.  lai.  "*.  "*6.  '^7,  ia9. 
130,  151,  153,  158.  159,  170,  I7>, 
185.187,  285,  286,  308,  318 

Hunting,  elephant,  155,  156;  tiger, 
166-168  ;  deer,  173-179  ;  mouse- 
deer,  179-181  ;  dogs,  iSl,  182 

Huntsman,  spectre,  91  ;  legend  of  the, 
tl2-t2o;  cbamis  against  the,  117- 
1 30;  the  wild  jangle  d<^  the  pack 
of  the,  1S3  (note) 

Illness,  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
spirits,  64,  65,  91,  92,  116,  117, 
130,  313-3^5.  330.  410-456.  505- 
509.  S73 

Images  for  harming  people,  45,  413, 
43°.  569-574;  (or  recalling  lost 
souls,  49,  453,  453 ;  intended  to 
attract  spirils,  72,  417,  43a,  433, 
438,  464 

Incense,  ceremonial  burning  of,  60,  61, 
65.  67.  75.  76.  78,  143,  144.  149. 
172,  307,  20S,  219,  211,  335,  333, 
I39>  >40>  143,  344,  368,  370,  313, 
376,  410.413,  4i7-4»>>  440.  465. 


467.  504.  5".  537,  570,  573,  575- 

577  ;  invocations  to,  75,  76,  410 
Invocations,  itt  Quuros 
Iron,   magic   n«e   of,   225.   333,  236, 

337.  373.  374,  338,  398,  429.  454- 

456 

Jambn  Agai  or  Rakai,  at  Sambu 
Ji^balang,  97,  98 
Jintayo,  mythical  bird,  110 
Justice,  Malay,  1S7,  18S 

Ka'bah,  pillar  of  the,  3 

Kaf  (or  KoC),  mountains  of,  i,  3 

Kala,    85,    86    (note),    89-91,     545, 

546 
King,  see  Kaja 

Kingfisher,  fable  about  the,  131 
Kinta,  minmg  district  of,  251-353 
Khe-fiying,  484,  485 
Korinchi  were-tigers,  161-163 
Kramat  (holy)   places,  61-71  ;   mixed 
character  of,  62-64,  69-70 ;  guarded 
by  sacred  animals,  63,  68,  70,  7I> 
153,  163-165;  oaths  taken  al,  64; 
ice  Sacred  animals 
K'ris,   the   national   weapon,  26,  33; 
rules  for  damasking  and  measorii^ 
the,  536-530 ;    drawing  water  from 
«.i3i 
K'ris-hills,  shape  of,  4  (note) 

Lancbang  (spirit  boat],  235,  413,  414, 
433-436 

Landslips,  cause  of,  14 

Langsuir  (vampire),  320,  325-327 

Language,  special,  apprt^iiiated  Co 
royalty,  35  ;  olher  language  taboos 
and  figurative  language,  139,  I40, 
193,  193,  306,  208,  212,  254,  35s, 
369,  371,  315,  523.  534 

Leaves,  magic  use  of,  78-80,  155,  172, 
208,  221.  233,  236,  312,  313,  334, 
355>  376,  41 1.  413.  414.  4>9>  439. 
431-  437.  +45 

Legeikds,  of  the  creation  of  the  wnid, 
1-5  ;  of  the  bu^o  suppottiag  (be 
world,  5,  6 ;  of  the  tree  Puh 
Jan^  and  the  petrified  pilgrim,  7- 
10 ;  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  13 ; 
of  Bujang  Malaka  and  GuiKMg 
Pondok,  13,  14;  of  the  Raja  of  the 
bamboo,  16-18 ;  of  the  child  in  the 
foam,  18,  19 !  of  the  creation  of 
man,  19-32;  of  MCgal  Sajofaang, 
54.  55  >   of  Nakhoda   Hnssin,  63 ; 
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of  Toh  Bidan  Snsu  Lanjut,  66 ;  or 
Raja  'Abdullah.  68,  69  ;  of  Toh 
Kamarong,  70,  7 1  ;  of  the  Princes* 
i^  MouDt  Ophir,  71,  83  (note),  15S 
(note),  163-166,  363;  oftheSpectn 
Hnntamsn,  Qi,  112-130;  of  the 
origin  of  the  genii,  93-96  ;  of  the 
atcbai^ls,  gS ;  of  the  prophets,  99 ; 
□f  &uriei,  to6 ;  of  birds,  110-112, 
121-132  ;  of  the  founding  of  Persk, 
147-149;  of  beaits,  151-155,  158- 
166,  171,  184-187,  1S9,  190,  191, 
193,  354,  318,  319;  of  the  sdck- 
insect,  30I  ;  of  trees,  205  ;  of  the 
Perali  river,  381,  383  ;  of  reptiles, 
383-386;  of  fish,  306-309;  of 
vamfHres,  330-331  ;  of  the  origin  of 
Bftdi,  437-439;  of  Magat  Temwis, 
534,  525  ;  of  'Che  Puteh  Jambai, 
563-566 
Licking,  caiting  out  evil  inflnences  by, 

443 
IJme-lree,  the  object  of  a  special  cull, 

305,  206 
Limes,    not   allowed   on   mines,  254, 
255,     364;     used    for    ceremonial 
washing,  27S,  400,   431  ;    used    in 
soul-abdnction,  575 
LoTe-charms,   362    (note),   566,   568, 

57? 
Lsckf  snakes,  1 1 1  {nole),  303,  506  ; 
birds,  134,  135;  dogs,  183  ;  wea- 
pon*. S*4-53>;  days  and  time*,  545- 
561 
Lustration,  b^  water,  77-81,  277-279, 
347.  348,  387  ;  by  fire,  77,  342 
344  ;  sa  aiie  Bathing,  Rice-paste 

Mlfiic,  sympathetic,  83,  loS  (note),  161 
(note),  413,217,  241,  248,  310,  333, 
3SS.  S70-573  i  squares,  555-558 

Mapcians  or  Pawangs,  signilicance  of, 
56 ;  prerogatives  of,  57 ;  possessing 
familur^pirits,  59 ;  mode  of  acquiring 
the  powers  of,  60,  61  ;  eiorciung 
■fdrits,  64  ;  controlling  the  weather, 
107-109  ;  fowling,  133  ;  hunting, 
172-179;  eagle-wood,  207;  camphor, 
3141  plantii^,  319,  332;  reaping, 
335,  335.349;  mining,  353-271; 
power  over  inanimate  objects,  262, 
'^3.  531  i  crocodile,  393-302  ; 
'iihbg,  30S,  310-316  ;  medical 
(Bomon),  409-455  ;  theatrical,  504- 
513  ;  power  over  the  soul,  568-578 

Mahamem,  Mount,  2 


Haise,  rules  for  planting,  217 
Malacca,  one,  ideas  about  the,  199-201 
Mambang    (inferior    deities),    85,   88 

(note),  91-93 
Man,  in  the  moon,   13;   creation  of, 
16-31 ;  sanctity  of  the  body  of,  33- 
46  ;  the  soul  of,  47-49  ;  plurality  of 
souls  in,  50,  411,  454.  578 
Marking  the  body,  a  protection  against 

evil  influences,  336 
Marriage,  customs  and  ceren-.toiies  at, 
368-396;  decorations,  369-373  i 
accessDries,373,374;  finger -staining 
at.  375-377!  costumes,  378,  379; 
ceremonial  rice  used  al,  379.  380, 
383  ;  lustrations  at,  380,  385-388  ; 
mimic  conflict  at,  381,  381 ;  sitting 
in  stateat,3S3,  384;  royal  character 
of  the  married  pair,  3S8  ;  account* 
of  two  weddings,  388-394  ;  forcible 
abduction  with  a  view  to,  394-396 
Maswara  (Maheswara),  36  (note),  545, 

546 
Ma'yong,   invocations  and   cicrcmonies 
used  when  opening  site  for  a,  504- 
513;  tunes,   513;  instruments  and 
costumes,  51 8 
Medicine,  346,  347,  408-457  ;    magic 
character  of  the  diagnosis  in,  409- 
414  ;    propitiatoiy  ceremonies  used 
in,   414-434 ;     neutralising  poisons 
by,    424-427 ;     cupelling    evil    in- 
fluences   by,   437-452 ;    taboos    in, 
437,    577 ;    recalling   the  soul  1^, 
45:1-456,  577  ;  an  orlhodox  view  of, 
456.  457 
Medicine- men,  sei  Magiciaiu 
Metamorphoses,  53-55,  121-123,  126, 
129-131,   15a,    i6o-i63,  170,  185- 
1S7,  190-192,  sot,  305,  363,  283- 
386,  303,  306-309 
Midwife,  engaging  a,  332,  333 
Minerals,  souls  of,  52 ;  ideas  and  cere- 
monies connected  with,  350-177 
Mining,  tin,  350-271  ;  magidans,  353- 
257.    261-263;    taboos,    254-359, 
363-36;,   269,   371,  373;   charms, 
365-371,    273  ;    g(jd,    371,    272 ; 
silver,  272,  373 
Mischie&,  at  Badi 
Moments,  the  five,  547,  54S 
Monkeys,  legends  about,  184-188 
Monopolies,    royal,   33-35;    tf    i"^ 

Raja,  Regalia,  Taboos 
Months,  methods   of  reckoning,   553, 
554 
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Moon,  ideas  about  eclipses  of  the,  ii- 
13  ;  precaaCions  taken  during 
eclipses  of  the,  it,,  350-351;  spots 
on  the,  13  ;  man  in  the,  i6. 

Mountains,  in  legend,  1.  2;  asso- 
daled  with  dragons,  13,  14 

Mouse-deer,  th«,  b  Table,  179)  snaring 
the,  179-181  ;  legend  about  the, 
3'8.  3"9 

Musical  instruments,  sapematoml 
power  of  royal,  25,  a?,  40-42 ;  used 
to  accompany  invocations  to  spirits, 
445 ;  used  to  accompany  dances, 
461  ;  used  at  theatrical  eihilnllons, 
505,  509.  5",  51*,  5>6-5a» 

N«£a.,  the  Indian,  4 

Nails,   iToro   long,   45,  46  ;  artificial, 

a, ;  staining  with  hciuia,  375-377 
Names,  imporlance  of,  34 1 
Nature,     1-7,     10-15;     influence    of 

kings,  chiefs,  or  magidajis  over,  36, 

60,  106-109,  *6i,  263 
Navel,   ot  the  earth,   3  ;   of  the  sea, 


eof 


7-9 
Night-ju,  origin  of  the  Malay  m 

the,  121,  112 
Noise,    objection   of   spirits  to, 

157,  258 
Narsery  rhymes,  494-502 


Oaths,  64,  373,  535  (note) 

Omens,  from  natural  events,  15,  129, 
144,  264,  411,  534,  535  ;  from  in- 
cense, 76,  410,  411  ;  from  the  rice- 
paste  ceremony,  78 ;  from  birds, 
III,  112,  123,  535  ;  from  dreams, 
143,  144,  305,  562-566;  froin  the 
direction  of  things  falling,  180,  296, 
297i  330,  357,  409  ;  from  sounds, 
2 10,  299  ;  from  actions,  264,  349, 
35'-  533.  534;  from  scattered  rice, 
411-414;  from  animals,  254,  534, 
535.  561  ;  ffoin  the  lines  of  the 
hand,  561,  562 

Orchids,  205  (note) 

Ordeals,  542-544 

Origin,  nugic  power  involved  in  the 
loiowlcdge  of  a  thing's,  156 

Owls,  omens  of  ill-luck,  133,  134 

Palmistry,  561,  562 
Panlang,  see  Taboos 
Pauh  Janggi  (mythical  tree),  6-9 
Pearls,  cocoa-nut,   195-19?  i  breeding, 
275  (note) 


Pflfsit  (familiar  spirit),  330,  331 
Penance  or  religious  retreat,  71,  81 
PenaoggaUn  (vampire),  337,  338,  334 
Performances,  theatrical,  503-521 
Petrified  pilgrim,  legend  of  the,  8-10 
Pheasant,   Argus,   legend    about  the, 

«30,  13' 
Physician,   court,  his  eiempticoi  from 

taboos,  39 
Pig,  wild,  ideas  about  the,  188,  189 
Pigeon,  ground,  legeods  about  the,  126, 

127,  190;  method  of  snaring  wild, 

132-14T  ;  charms  used  in  decoying, 

'35- '42 
flltar  of  the  Ka'bah,  the  navel  of  Ihe 

Plays,  theatrical,  503-531 

Poisons,  charms  gainst,  424-427,  449, 

450 
Polong  (familiar  spirit),  339 
Pontianak  (demon),  327 
Porpoise,  origin  of  the,  308,  309 
Potatoes,  sweet,  time  for  planting,  217 
Player,  71,  72 
Pregnancy,  precautions  taken  during, 

344-346,  348-352 
Prcn^tivea,  royal,  23,  24,  27,  33-36, 

3S-42,  215  (note),  377 
Price,  customary,  sanctioned  l^  laboo, 

58.  59 
Princes  and    piincesses,   develt^Mnent 

of,  in  bamboo,  16-1S 
Princess,  legaidary,  of  Ml  Ophir  and 

Jugra  Hill,  71,  82  (note),  158  (note), 

163-166,  363;  elephant,   151-153; 

Telan,  185-1S7. 
Prohibitions,  sts  Taboos 
Prophets,  98,  99 
Pusat  tasck,  ite  Navel  of  the  sea 
Python,  Ideas  about  the,  303,  303 

Raio,  origin  of,  4  ;  charm  to  produce, 
loS  ;  chaini  against  eicessiTe,  10$; 
announced  by  the  note  of  a  mythical 
bird,  no 

Rainbow,  origin  of  the,  4  ;  ideas  about 
the,  14,  >5 

Raja,  sanctity  of  the  person  of  the,  33, 
34 ;  miraculous  powers  of  the,  18 
(note),  29 ;  l^eodary  description  of 
the  dresa  of  a,  29-32 ;  pretogativei 
of  the,  33-36,  37-42;  title  after 
death  of  the,  35,  36 :  personal 
inflnence  over  nature  of  the,  36, 
37 

Rats,  ideas  about,  191 
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it^alia,  sancticy  and  supernatural 
powers  of  the,  2yig,  39-43 

RdigioD,  56,  61,  S3,  S4,  193,  234, 
4S7 

Reptiles,  ideas  about,  282-306 

Rhinoceros,  150 

Rtcc,  inslniments  to  be  used  in  reaping, 
58,  2z6,  Z17  ;  fixed  CDStomBiy  price 
of,  5S ;  ceremonial  and  sociificial 
UK  of,  74,  76,  77,  231-233,  J40, 
170,  280,  393,  311.  334,  376,  385- 
387,  4i'-4l7,  4'9-42i,  483.  424, 
44'.  447,  453-45S.  465-467.  5". 
51a.  517.  537;  sowing,  221-323, 
32g,  229  ;  plsnting,  223-225,  230- 
233i  reaping,  225-228,  235.249; 
soul  of  the,  ii,  ;  ceremonial  respect 
shown  to  cooked,  319 

Rice-paste,  ceremonial  use  of,  77,  78, 
81.  133.  '34,  '36,  221,  232,  233, 
336,  239,  293,  312-314,  354.  356, 
376,  386  ;  composition  of  the  leaf- 
brush  used  m  this  rite,  78-80,  221 
(note),  236,  312  (note),  355 

Riddles,  484 

Rings,  magic  use  of,  337,  353 

Rites,  nature  of,  performed  al  sacred 
places,  74-77 

Rivers,  spirits  of,  103,  279-280 ;  im- 
portance of,  2S1  ;  legends  about, 
2S1,  2S3 

Roads,  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
making  of,  1 49 

Roc,  9  ;  sti  also  Garuda 

Royalty,  sa  Raja 

Rubbing,  casting  out  evil  influences  by, 
431,  441,  449.  4SS 

Sacred  animals,  63,  6S,  70,  71,  153, 

163-166,  383 
Sacrifices,  propitiatory,  43  ;  to  Spirits, 

etc,  65,  67,  72-77,   143,  144,  149, 

303,  307,  310,   330-333,    335,    368- 

270,  280,  286,  293,  3iQ-3r4,  414- 

434,  432-434.  S".  Sia.  535-537: 

traditions  of  human,  144  (note),  2i[ 
Sakatimuna,  mythical  serpent,  3,  4,  25, 

28  (note),  95 
Sambu  (or  Jambu  Rakal  or  Agaj),  the 

crocodile-spirit.  89,  286  (note),  398, 

435 
Scapegoats,  ceremonial  use  of,  72,  432, 

433 
Sea,  iiavel  of  the,  7  ;  spirits  and  gods 

of  the,  90-92,  279,  280,  434  i  priest 

ofthe^  100 


Sea-eagle,  ideas  about  (he,  izS,  129 

SSmangal,  la  Soul 

Seven,  importance  of  the  number,  50, 
241,  431,  508,  509,  548,  569,  570 

Seven  times,  the  system  of  the,  548, 
549 

Shadow,  importance  of  the,  143,  244, 
345,  248,  306,  332,  575 

Shadow-plays,  514-516 

Sheikhs,  the  fonr  l^endary,  100 

Ships,  ideas  about,  279,  2S0,  315 

Shiva,  85-91,  546 

Silver,  ideas  about,  272,  273  ;  invoca- 
tion addressed  lo  the  spirit  of,  ii. 

Sites,  selection  of,  for  houses,  141-143  ; 
for  towns,  147-149 

Snails,  bloodsucking,  306 

Snakes,  mythical,  3,  4,  6,  14,  25,  28 
(note),  95,  III  (note),  303,  506; 
ideaa  about,  302-305,  436 

Soil,  kinds  of,  141 

Sorcerers,  detection  of,  323 

Sorcery,  methods  of,  56S-579 

Soul,  conception  of  the,  47-53,  579, 
580  ;  recalling  a  wandering,  48,  49, 
452-456,  577  j  aliduGtion  of  the,  49, 
568-579  j  plurality  of  souls  in  man, 
50,  41 1,  454,  578  ;  cloth  used  to  at- 
tract the,  51,  452,  453,  S7S,  576 ;  in 
animals,  vegetables  and  minerals,  52, 
S3.  <38.  194,  200,  211,  213,  215- 
217,  225-227,  237,  350,  251,  271  ; 
rice  used  to  attract  the  human,  76, 
77.  411 

Spectre  Huntsman,  divinity  of  the,  91  ; 
bird  companions  of  the,  112;  l^end 
of  the,  ir3-i20;  charms  against  the, 

Spirits,  of  various  kinds,  40,  59,  93- 
106,  113-120,  445-448,  505-509; 
familiar,  59,  320,  322-325,  329- 
331;  m  holy  places,  62,  63;  in 
trees,  64,  65,  200,  202,  205,  211, 
213,  215;  evil,  64,  9",  92,  94-96, 
101-106.  112-120,  143,  144.  245, 
247-  320-331,  334.  4IO-4S'.  505- 
509,  573;  medical  treatment  for 
illness  caused  by,  64,  65,  410,  414- 
451  ;  food  offered  to,  76,  231-233, 
268,  280,  311-314.  415-424,  43*- 
434,  447  ;  in  beasts,  150 ;  objecting 
tonoise,23i,lS7,258-,  in  minerals, 
251,  253-258,  266-273;  objecting 
lo  the  name  of  God,  271  ;  a&oid  of 
weapons,  456  (note) 

Spoons,  magic  ase  of,  to8,  350-352 
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Squares,  magic,  SSSSSS 

Squiirei,  otigin  of  the,  190 
S'ri,  86  (note),  89,  545,  546 
Stars,  ideas  tboat  Ihe,  5  ;  mun 

S48,  550,  551 
Stick-insect,  ideas  about  the,  100,  301 
Stone*,  magic  use  of,  336,  338-340; 

ideas  about,   274-377;   bcKiar,  i*., 

435,  436  ;  in  the  heads  of  snakes, 

303.  304 
Stroking,  expulsion  of  evil  influences 

by.  178.  430.  443 

Sobstilules,  73,  73,   143,   144  (note), 

"'.  340-43*.  433 
Sucking  cbann,  449,  450 
Sugsj-cane,  time  for  planting  the,  Z 1 7  ; 

magic  ose  of  the,  337,  339,  340,  346 
Sun,  divinity  living  in  the,  92 
Sunset,  evil  influence  of,  15,  90,  92, 

93.  109.  428.  4*9 
Sympathetic  magic,  83,  loS(nole),  161 

(note),  313,  217,  341,  248,  310,  333, 

3SS.  S70-S73 

Taboos,  Toyal,  33,  34,  37,  33-43 ; 
linguistic,  35,  139,  140,  193,  193, 
306,  308,  312,  354,  355,  269,  371, 
315.  523,  S14 ;  connected  with 
birth,  44,  344-346,  348-35"-i  wm, 
44.  S»3>  5*4;  »giiculture,  57-59, 
235-338,231,244,248;  the  Spectre 
HuDtsman,  116,  i  iS;  building,  141 ; 
in  legend,  152 ;  connected  irith 
animals,  156,  189,  191-193;  trees, 
ao3,  311,  313;  mining,  354-359; 
263-265,269,271,372;  crocodiles, 
393,  299,  300.  302;  fishing,  314, 
315  ;  marriage,  370,  371  ;  fimeials, 
399.  40'.  404.  40s  i  medidne,  437, 
577  ;  miscellaneous,  533,  534 ;  de- 
pending on  times  or  aspects,  55a, 
561 
Tadpole,  ideas  about  the,  309 
Talismans,  361,  522-524,  566,  567 
Tapers,  m^c  use  of,  368,  411,  421, 
432,  440,  441,  447,  452,  511,  536, 
57=,  578 
TIpong  tawar,  let  Rice-paste 
Theatrical  exhibitions,  503-521;  foreign 
origin  of.  503,  504,  517-521  ;  cere- 
monies connected  with,  504-512; 
the  MaVg.  S'3.  5'4i  (he  Way- 
ang,5i4-5i6;  classification  of,  517- 


Tides,  cause  of,  6,  7 

T^,  ideas  about  the,  157-170; 
or  villages,  157;  human  orii 
the,  158,  159;  divinadon  p 
by  the,  159,  l6o;  man  or  wen-, 
160-163  ;  ghost  or  sacred,  163-165, 
254 ;  hunting  the,  i66'i68 ;  cbann* 
against  the,  167,  16S  ;  leceptioa  of 
a  dead,  168-170  ;  spirit,  436-444 

Times,  lucky  and  unlncky,  545-561 

Tin,  soul  (j,  52,  350,  271  ;  nuBiog, 
ideas  and  ceremonies  connected  with, 

Toads,  ideas  about,  305,  306 

Tooth-filing  cereoiony,  45,  46,  355, 
359 

Top-spinning,  48 1 

Towns,  selection  of  sites  for,  147-149  ; 
elephant,  I5'-<S3  !  tiger,  157 

Tray,  sacrificial,  tu  Anchak 

Trees,  mythical,  3,  7-9 ;  origin  ol,  4 : 
(oulsof,  52,  53,  193,  194,  311,  312  ; 
human  origin  of  certain,  54,  55 ; 
sacred,  63,  67  ;  spirits  in,  64,  65  ; 
ideas  about,  193-317  ;  durian,  197- 
199;  siolaiig,  202-204;  haunted, 
205  ;  lime,  205,  306  ;  eagle-wood, 
206-313;  camfAor,  313-214;  gutta- 
percha, 215  ;  cocoa-nut,  216,  217 


Vampires,  bloodsticking,  320-331,  334 
V^etation  souls,   53,   53,    193,   194, 

300,  303,  211,  313,  215,  216.  215, 

326,  237-249 
Viper,  ideas  about  the,  302,  303 

Walimaoa  (mythical  bird),  I  lo  (note) 
War,  5*2-5*5.  531.  533;  charms  and 

ceremonies  used  in,  532-524 
Water,  lustration  by,  77,  81,  277-279, 

347.    348,    387.    399-40I,    4*.t: 

spirits,  91,  103,  379,  280 
Wave-olTering,  418-432 
Waxen  images,  magic  use  of,  45,  413, 

430.  569-574 
Weapons,   royal,  34-36  j    30,  31,  33, 

40  (note) ;  of  the  Spectie  Huntman, 

117-130;   magic  use  of,  430,  44'. 

442  ;  ideas  about,  5*4-53' 
Weaver  turd,  ideas  about,  137,  12S 
Weddings,  description  of  two,  388-394 : 

M<  o/m  Marriage 
White,  colour  of  royal  blood,  18  (Mte), 
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37  ;  umbrellas,  33,  34  ;  appropri- 
ated to  ipiiits,  51;  divinity,  92; 
genie,  gs,  96 

Wind,  charms  connected  with  the,  107, 
108 

Wiurds,  m  Magicians,  Sorcerers 


VaJQJ  and  Majuj  (Gog  and  Magog],  z 
Yesr,  549,  530,  5S3-5SS 
Yellow,  use  of  the  royal  colour,  33,  34 
SI,  419-43'.  433 

Zemzem,  the  well,  343,  355 
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